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CHAPTER  XXII 

AGAINST  THE  STREAM 

Barnave's  aberration  ended  suddenly.  On  Monday  he 
was  still  astray,  on  Saturday  evening  (Feb.  26th)  he  was  once 
more  speaking  like  the  voice  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
blending  firmness  with  humanity  in  the  manner  distinctive 
of  that  great  body.  The  speech  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  his  mind. 

The  occasion  was  a  debate  on  the  restoration  of  order  at 

Nimes,  where,  during  the  previous  summer,  one  of  the  worst 

of  many  serious  disturbances  in  the  provinces  had  taken  place. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  had  been  accustomed  to  live  amicably 

together   in   Nimes,   but   after  the   decrees   on   ecclesiastical 

property  trouble  was  made  between  them  for  political  ends,  and 

the  result  was  a  four-days'  religious  war,  and  great  slaughter. 

According    to    the    evidence    laid    before    the    Assembly   the 

counter-revolutionists  were   clearly  the   first   aggressors,   but 

both  sides  were  guilty  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  was 

implicated.     Judicial  proceedings  had  been  begun,  but  as  it 

had  become   more   important   to   quiet   the   district   than  to 

punish  offenders,  the  two  Committees  (Rapport  and  Recherches) 

which  reported  exhaustively  on  the  affair,  recommended  that 

these  proceedings  should  be  dropped  ;  that  only  the  ringleaders, 

who  had  forcibly  prevented  the  proclamation  of  the  lot  martiale 

and  thus  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  fighting  which 

ensued,   should  be  prosecuted  ;    and  that  the  municipality, 

which  had  shown  great  slackness,  should  be  dissolved.1     It 

happened  that  both  municipality  and  ringleaders  were  on  the 

anti-revolutionary  side,  and  the  Right,  who  invariably  opposed 

repressive  measures  which  touched  their  own  party,  thought 

it  unfair  that   while  these   were   punished  every  one  on  the 

opposite  side  should  go  scot  free.     Clermont-Tonnerre  asked 

1  Moniteur,  vii.  433.     Alquier   was   reporter,  and   the  report  took 
five  hours  to  read. 
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for  a  genera]  amnesty,  and  Cazales,  who  laid  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  rigorous  justice,  was  for  punishing  all  concerned.1 

Barnave  often  took  a  prominent  part  in  debates  of  this  kind  ; 
he  spoke  last,  in  defence  of  the  Committees'  bill.  Arguing 
from  the  certainty  that  the  mass  of  the  rioters  had  been 
deceived  and  misled,  he  criticized  Cazales's  proposal  to  punish 
every  one.  "  At  the  first  glance  this  has  the  appearance  of 
rigorous  justice,"  he  said,  yet  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  immense  number  of  the  guilty,  the  presence  of 
"  every  reason  which  can — not  justify,  but  excuse  a  moment 
of  intoxication  in  an  excited  and  furious  people,  such  a  step 
would  be  a  barbarity  ;  it  would  also  be  a  great  imprudence. 
Fifteen  thousand  culprits  to  be  prosecuted  !  This  is  real  civil 
war.  Fifteen  thousand  culprits  to  be  prosecuted  !  This  is 
a  barbarity  of  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation  will 
never  be  guilty. 

'  To  pardon  everything  would  be  no  less  imprudent,  and 
there  would  be  no  motives  for  it.  Public  officials  who  forget 
their  most  sacred  duties  in  critical  times,"  leaders  of  the 
people  who  defy  the  law  knowing  what  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  will  be,  "  deserve  no  indulgence."  To  grant  it 
would  be  to  encourage  resistance.  '  Our  indulgence  towards 
them  would  not  be  humanity,  it  would  be  a  real  crime  against 
justice. 

'  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves,  gentlemen  ;  what  matters 
now  is  that  we  should  at  last  reach  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet 
in  this  great  empire.  What  matters  now  is  that  henceforward 
we  should  ensure  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Henceforward 
all  disturbances  can  only  do  harm  to  this  great  Revolution, 
this  regeneration  which  your  labours  have  begun  ;  they  must 
be  speedily  ended  if  the  nation,  whose  strength  has  hitherto 
been  sustained  by  courage,  is  not  to  be  made  to  suffer  more 
than  that  strength  can  bear.  Every  instant  the  movements  of 
the  counter-revolutionists  are  threatening  the  public  welfare  ; 
forgetfulness,  neglect  of  their  doings,  might  endanger  it.  The 
movements  into  which  they  are  sometimes  able  to  draw  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution  are  equally  dangerous  ;  they  hinder 
our  work,  they  estrange  quiet  spirits,  they  keep  far  from  us 

1  Moniteur,  vii.  492,  &c. 
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a  prosperity  whose  path  we  have  prepared  by  important 
decrees,  and  we  shall  never  win  it  until  confidence  is  fully 
restored.  When  here,  in  the  centre  of  the  Assembly,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  Powers,  unity  is  seen,  constancy,  invariable 
firmness,  severity  towards  those  who  struggle  against  the 
general  will — then  the  good  will  feel  confidence  and  the  bad 
terror.  .  .  . 

'  Doubtless  when  the  Revolution  is  over,  there  will  come 
for  us,  as  for  all  nations,  a  time  when  the  zenith  of  our  power 
will  be  the  zenith  of  our  generosity  ;  a  time  when,  after  having 
done  everything  for  the  public  good — that  is  to  say,  after 
having  been  forced  to  sacrifice  some  private  interests  to  the 
general  interest — the  nation,  assured  of  its  rights,  the  nation, 
enjoying  at  length  the  fruit  of  its  long  sorrows  and  its  long 
labours,  will  pour  an  universal  pardon  over  all.  But  if  you 
wish  to  hasten  that  time,  use  every  means  that  may  decide 
the  Revolution  to-day.  Leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  for  you  would  expose  it  to  great  evils  and  you  would 
force  yourselves  into  using  a  severity  such  as  you  would  have 
dreaded.  In  one  word,  if  you  wish  to  indulge  your  generosity 
soon,  show  no  weakness  to-day."  * 

We  have  quoted  somewhat  fully  to  show  how  the  conviction 
that  it  was  imperative  for  the  good  of  the  country  to  end  the 
Revolution  and  to  restore  quiet  filled  Barnave's  mind  as  early 
as  the  26th  of  February.  This  conviction  was  manifestly 
a  perfectly  spontaneous  development,  the  result  of  his  recog- 
nition that  he  had  been  on  a  wrong  course,  and  from  now 
onwards  we  find  it  constantly  recurring  in  his  speeches. 

With  him  to  see  that  a  line  of  conduct  was  right  was  to 
follow  it,  and  he  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 
His  next  step  was  to  appeal  to  the  Jacobins.     He  wrote  an 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxi.  519-20.  At  the  words  '  if  you  wish,'  &c,  the  Right 
cried,  "We  don't!"  Malouet  (Journal  monarchique,  no.  12,  p.  35) 
says  that  Barnave  told  the  Assembly  not  to  be  influenced  by  orators 
whose  opinions  it  did  not  approve,  that  this  "  inconceivable  naivete  " 
was  much  applauded,  and  that  the  discussion  was  closed  at  once. 
Malouet  alluded  to  this  again  in  a  speech  of  1  March  (Le  Hodey,  xxii. 
144).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  saying  in  the  full  reports  of  Le  Hodey 
and  the  Journal  des  Debats  (no.  631),  nor  in  the  Moniteuv,  and  it  is  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  speech  that  Malouet  must  have  imagined  it. 
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address  to  the  affiliated  societies,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  country  quiet  in  order  that  the  Constitution  might  be 
finished  ;  he  read  it  to  the  Club  on  March  nth,  and  he  carried 
its  adoption  "by  assault,"  as  Brissot  and  Gorsas  angrily 
i  ..mplained.  It  was  customary  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
revise  every  address  before  it  was  printed,  but  Barnave  was 
still  irresistible,  and  his  address  was  sanctioned  by  general 
acclamation,  without  farther  examination  ;  Robespierre  failed 
with  a  proposal  to  discuss  it.  '  M.  Barnave,"  says  the  dis- 
gusted Gorsas,  "  proposed  that  ten  thousand  copies  should  be 
distributed  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone  ;  some  voices  attempted 
to  raise  themselves,  it  was  perhaps  to  ask  that  twenty  thousand 
should  be  distributed — but  the  wish  of  M.  Barnave  had  been 
expressed,  ten  thousand  were  decreed  ;  the  god  of  the  temple 
desired  it."  * 

We  must  examine  the  address  which,  coming  from  Barnave 
at  that  particular  moment,  caused  much  surprise.  The 
Monarchiens  said  that  they  might  have  written  it  themselves, 
except  that  it  was  written  so  ill,  and  spoke  of  the  author  as 
beginning  a  monarchical  career  ;  while  Duquesnoy  averred 
that  it  repeated  Malouet's  last  pamphlets  in  the  style  of 
a  timid  child  who  knows  his  lesson  ill.2  It  is  true  that  the 
address  is  indefensibly  slipshod  in  style,  although  Barnave 
took  great  pains  over  it,  correcting  it  again  and  again ;  3  but 
there  is  nothing  hesitating  or  half-hearted  about  it. 

A  Revolution,  he  said,  must  bring  storms  and  struggles  ; 
we  have  been  enduring  them  for  two  years,  but  if  we  are  wise 
we  shall  soon  reap  the  fruits  of  our  sacrifices.  The  situation 
is  hopeful  ;  '  while,  in  the  midst  of  agitations,  the  National 
Assembly  is  each  day  nearing  the  time  which  ought  to  end 
all  debate  by  fixing  the  invariable  charter  of  our  constitutional 
laws,"  the  national  will  is  overthrowing  all  obstacles.  "  The 
sale  of  the  national  domains,  the  circulation  of  assignats,  the 
oath  of  ecclesiastical  public  functionaries,  these  great  and  bold 

1  Gorsas,  xxii.  196  ;  Patriote  frangais,  17  March,  p.  285  ;  the  Feuille 
du  Jour,  17  March,  p.  606,  gives  the  date  of  the  sitting. 

2  Journal  .  .  .  monarchique,  no.  15,  p.  65  ;  Ami  des  Patnotes,  ii. 
15,  note. 

:i  Shown  by  the  drafts  among  his  papers.    A.N.  W.  13. 
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resolutions/'  which  our  enemies  hoped  would  destroy  the 
Revolution,  have  made  it  firmer.  An  alarm  of  invasion  served 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  country  by  the  prompt  way  in  which 
the  National  Guards  armed.  Wherever  there  have  been 
disturbances,  national  commissioners,  supported  by  the  loyal 
efforts  of  all  good  citizens,  have  been  able  to  restore  order. 
Experience,  therefore,  has  shown  us  what  to  do  if  we  wish 
'  to  end  the  Revolution."  '  When  a  people  has  constituted 
itself,  respect  for  its  self-given  laws  becomes  its  first  duty," 
and  one  can  judge  whether  a  revolution  will  be  successful  by 
the  way  in  which  these  are  kept. 

Paris  has  lately  shown  a  conspicuous  instance  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  when  that  law  was  to  her  disadvantage.1  "  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,  the  citizens  round  you  are  worthy  of 
feeling  examples  like  this  ;  they  have  perhaps  already  antici- 
pated them."  .  .  . 

"  Tell "  the  people  "  that  their  impatience,  far  from  influenc- 
ing decisions  in  the  way  they  wish,  hinders  such  decisions 
by  seeming  to  exact  them  ;  that  it  discourages  their  friends, 
that  it  often  restrains  those  who  would  defend  their  cause 
most  energetically  if  they  did  not  feel  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  letting  their  zeal  be  connected  with  agitations  which  respect 
for  the  laws,  and  the  interests  of  liberty,  alike  condemn. 

'  Tell  the  people  that  its  representatives  pursue  their  vast 
enterprise  uninterruptedly,  and  that  their  efforts  are  seconded 
by  a  King  whose  virtues  impress  its  true  character  upon  con- 
stitutional royalty,  instituted  for  the  good  of  the  people  and 
the  stability  of  the  Government." 

The  representatives  of  the  nation  must  not  be  troubled  in 
their  work.  "  When  we  destroyed  tyranny,  when  we  were 
compelled  to  break  through  forces  armed  and  united  to  oppress 
us,  insurrection  was  a  duty,  for  through  it  alone  could  the 
claims  of  justice  triumph.  But  if  our  rights  are  re-established, 
if  the  only  question  now  is,  how  to  secure  our  liberty  by 
indestructible  institutions,  we  ought  to  desire  peace,  because 
we  must  have  peace  if  the  edifice  of  our  Constitution  is  to  be 
made  firm.  .  .  .  Under  the  reign  of  law  none  but  the  guilty  or 
the  tyrannical  have  an  interest  in  revolt.  .  .  . 

1  The  continued  payment  of  the  Octroi,  see  above,  i.  220. 
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"  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  you  have  always  professed 
these  principles  and  you  have  made  them  triumph  on  great 
occasions;  order  restored  in  the  Brest  Squadron;1  the 
pa<  ification  of  Alsace  ;  the  Constitution  defended  in  several 
southern  departments  ;  everywhere  the  manoeuvres  of  refrac- 
tory priests  repelled  by  the  mere  force  of  reason  ;  everywhere 
the  people  instructed  in  their  duties  as  well  as  in  their  rights. 
This  is  the  use  you  have  made  of  your  influence  and  the  pledge 
that  you  will  still  obtain  success, 

"  Do  not  cease,  then,  to  work  for  the  Revolution,  and  make 
every  one  feel  this  profound  truth,  honourable  to  humanity  : 
that  independent  men,  incapable  of  bending  under  tyranny, 
.iir  also  the  true  friends  of  peace,  and  that  they  alone  know 
how  to  offer  to  the  laws  of  their  country  a  reverence  worthy 
of  them."  2 

Brissot  criticized  this  address  at  great  length.  To  be  good, 
he  sarcastically  observed,  the  letter  only  wanted  "  intention, 
justice  and  precision  of  ideas,  clearness  of  style,  design,  colour, 
ol nervation  of  grammar."  But  the  doctrine,  so  opposite  to 
his  own,  offended  him  even  more  than  the  style.  No  assembly, 
he  said,  can  fix  constitutional  laws  ;  this  can  be  done  by  the 
people  alone  ;  no  laws  are  invariable  except  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  which  is  independent  of  any  assembly.  The  sentence 
about  the  King  is  '  balderdash  ;  "  an  "  hereditary  chief ' 
Mas  necessary  in  the  Dark  Ages,  but  now,  ' '  under  a  regime  of 
perfect  equality,  hereditary  royalty  is  a  dyke  against  a  sea 
which  does  not  exist."  What  then  does  Barnave  want  ? 
To  rival  Mirabeau's  proclamation  ?  To  give  us  the  Jacobins' 
profession  of  faith  ?  To  calm  the  ferment  of  Paris  and  the 
provinces  ?  No  one  is  in  a  ferment  but  the  refractory  priests  ; 
let  him  preach  to  them.  All  he  says  could  be  put  into  two 
lines  :  '  People,  if  you  want  good  laws,  don't  trouble  your 
legislators,  and— no  disturbances  ;  '  and  this  idea  is  false  ; 
'  unrest  and  disturbance  are  essential  "  to  the  people  "  in 

1  During  the  mutiny  of  1790.  The  Jacobins  were  thanked  by  the 
A  ssembly. 

1  Adresse  de  la  Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  de  Paris  aux  Societes 
qui  lui  sont  affiliees.  Paris,  Imp.  Nat.  (7  pp.,  Svo,  and  6  pp.,  4to,  B.  M. 
I     333  and  F.  17*). 
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their  present  situation."  Brissot  was  amazed  that  Desmoulins, 
who  believed  that  every  act  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people,  should  print  the  address  in  his  journal. 
Camille  owned  in  reply  that  its  doctrines  were  against  his 
principles,  for  he  was  "  no  less  republican  '  than  Brissot. 
Yet  he  upbraided  Brissot  for  attacking  Barnave  and  the 
Lameths  at  a  time  when  a  "  league  of  all  bad  citizens  "  was 
banded  against  them,  and  "  disgusting  libels  "  were  appearing 
every  day.  Barnave,  to  his  thinking,  gave  the  best  that  was 
to  be  had  at  present,  and  he  refused  to  join  his  enemies. 
"  I  shall  forgive  a  man  who  is  painted  as  so  bloodthirsty  when 
he  affects  moderation,  and  I  shall  not  be  vexed  with  a  so-called 
regicide,  because  on  the  day  of  the  King's  recovery  from 
a  cold  he  puts  one  more  lamp  than  other  folks  in  his 
window."  x 

Thus  Barnave  returned  to  his  old  position  ;  but  though  he 
did  not  yet  know  it,  the  Revolution  had  moved  on,  and  he 
was  no  longer  in  the  van. 

In  continuing  to  carry  out  the  same  colonial  policy  which 
had  once  brought  him  popularity,  he  was  now  running  counter 
to  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  and  was  beset  by  fresh  diffi- 
culties of  various  kinds.  Relations  between  whites  and  half- 
breeds  had  been  embittered  by  an  unsuccessful  mulatto 
revolt,  the  work  of  a  quarteroon,  Oge,  one  of  the  self-elected 
representatives  of  the  mulattoes  in  France.  In  the  summer  of 
1790  Oge  determined  to  return  to  St.  Domingo  and  to  incite 
his  brethren  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights.  His 
intentions  were  known  and  the  ports  were  watched  to  prevent 
his  sailing,  but  he  eluded  observation,  landed  at  le  Cap  on 
Oct.  17th,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  announcing  at 
the  same  time  that  his  cause  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the 
slaves.  His  adherents  were  not  numerous  and  the  rising 
was  put  down  before  the  decree  of  Oct.  12th  became  known 
in  the  island,  but  it  led  to  a  rather  more  serious  rising  in  the 
South,  where  the  mulattoes  were  stronger.  Oge  and  his 
companions  fled  to  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  they  were  given 
up,  brought  to  le  Cap  at  the  end  of  December,  tried,  and 

1  Patriate  francais,   17  March,  pp.  285-6  ;    Revolutions  de  France  et 
de  Brabant,  no.  69,  pp.  178-86.     The  King  had  been  ill. 
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barbarously  executed.  The  trial  took  time,  and  the  news 
of  the  execution  did  not  reach  France  till  the  end  of  April,1 
but  long  before  this  French  sympathy  had  been  naturally 
enlisted  for  the  mulattoes.  Oge's  action  was  reckless,  one 
might  say  criminal,  considering  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo  ; 
but  the  "Amis  des  Noirs  '  held  him  up  to  admiration,  he 
became  a  popular  hero,  and  the  feelings  excited  by  his  fate 
were  all  hostile  to  Barnave's  policy. 

In  proportion  as  Oge  was  admired  the  planters  were  detested, 
and  a  minor  incident  afforded  Barnave's  enemies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  strengthening  the  impression  they  were  trying  to 
create,  that  he  was  hand  in  glove  with  these  tyrants. 

When  the  news  of  the  decree  of  Oct.  12th  arrived  at  le  Cap, 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the  North  voted  him  thanks 
and  opened  a  subscription  for  a  bust,  to  be  inscribed :  "  Barnave, 
defender  of  the  Colony."  Malice  at  once  turned  the  bust 
into  a  statue  and  the  inscription  into  "  Saviour  of  the  Colony." 
Brissot's  comments  may  be  imagined  ;  Gorsas  described  the 
laughter  of  Paris  and  said  that  nothing  but  egregious  vanity 
would  have  led  Barnave  to  accept  the  misplaced  honour,  even 
tacitly.2  One  may  infer  from  the  admission  that  he  did  not 
accept  it,  but  the  statue  became  a  byword. 

The  policy  of  the  Colonial  Committee,  as  Barnave  explained 
it  to  the  Assembly  on  Feb.  1st,  was  directed  to  the  pacification 
of  the  colonies.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  dispatch 
of  enough  troops  to  prevent  fresh  disturbances.  This  measure 
had  been  voted  on  November  29th,  but  so  dilatory  were 
ministers  that  it  had  required  constant  pressure  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  the  expedition 
was  not  ready  to  start  till  the  end  of  January.  The  second 
step  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  "  Instructions,"  to  which 
the  Committee  continued  to  devote  much  time.  The  third, 
as  yet  in  the  future,  was  to  be  a  mission  to  all  the  colonies 
of  Commissaries,  charged  to  explain  the  "  Instructions " 
and  the  intentions  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  reconcile 
conflicting   parties,    and   to   remit,    at   their   own    discretion, 

1  Moniteur,  vi.  710,  741,  vii.  90,  514  ;  Gazette  universelle,  22  March 
and  29  April  1791. 

-  Moniteur,  vii.  402  ;    Gorsas,  xxi.  334,  xxii.  196. 
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punishments  inflicted,  for  acts  done  in  the  late  disturbances. 
Barnave  also  announced  that  as  soon  as  the  "  Instructions  ' 
were  ready,  the  Committee  intended  to  ask  that  three 
other  Committees,  Constitutional,  Agricultural-Commercial,  and 
Naval,  should  be  appointed  to  assist  them  in  examining  this 
proposed  model  of  a  constitution  for  the  colonies.  The 
Colonial  Committee,  he  said,  had  been  as  much  vexed  and 
embarrassed  as  any  one  by  the  passing  of  decrees  without 
discussion,  and  hoped — at  least  he  personally  hoped — that  in 
future  none  of  their  bills  would  be  passed  until  all  who  wished 
to  speak  had  done  so.1 

It  was  clear  that  if  the  "  Instructions  "  were  to  bring  peace 
to  the  colonies  they  must  be  such  as  the  colonies  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept,  and  that  the  adherence  of  prominent 
colonials  was  essential.  With  the  view  of  securing  it  the 
Colonial  Committee  invited  the  colonial  deputies,  the  deputies 
of  Commerce,  and  all  colonials  interested  who  were  in  Paris 
and  cared  to  come,  to  discuss  the  "  Instructions"  with  the 
Committee.  Among  the  invited  were  the  eighty-live.  "  We 
thought,"  says  Barnave,  "...  that  they  would  find  here  the 
most  natural  way  of  getting  honourably  out  of  the  unfortunate 
business  into  which  their  imprudence  had  led  them  ;  '  and 
the  Committee  hoped  to  be  able  to  plead  their  willing  co- 
operation as  a  motive  for  asking  the  Assembly  to  pass  a  decree 
which  would  send  them  home  with  repaired  dignity.2  But  the 
last  thing  most  of  the  colonials  wished  for  was  to  work  in 
concert  with  the  Colonial  Committee  or  with  each  other,  and 
Barnave  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  any  of  them  together. 
The  Club  Massiac,  to  which  an  invitation  was  sent,  did  not 
even  vouchsafe  an  answer.3  The  deputies  of  the  loyal  Assembly 
of  the  North,  scandalized  at  meeting  some  of  the  disloyal 
eighty-five,  withdrew  ;  and  Barnave  was  obliged  to  write 
them  a  long  explanatory  letter,  in  which  he  assured  them 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxi.  24-30.  See  also  Barnave  on  25  Jan.,  Moniteur, 
vii.  216. 

2  Barnave  on  5  April.    Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  supp.,  40-1. 

3  Proces-verbal  of  Club  Massiac,  21  Dec.  1790.  The  discussion,  all 
in  favour  of  a  refusal,  was  interrupted  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
resumed. 
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that  the  Assembly  had  no  intention  of  recognizing  the  dis- 
solved  Assembly  of  St.  Marc,  and  that  the  Committee  only 
heard  advice  and  decided  entirely  on  its  own  judgement.1 
Those  of  the  eighty-five  who  had  responded  to  the  Committees' 
overtures — and  a  good  many  of  them  did  so— were  working 
well  when,  some  time  in  January,  certain  of  Barnave's  many 
enemies  got  hold  of  them  and  persuaded  them  that  they  could 
obtain  a  revocation  of  the  decree  which  had  pronounced  their 
dissolution. 

Under  this  persuasion  they  revived  all  their  old  pretensions 
and  posed  as  being  still  the  legal  representatives  of  St.  Domingo, 
because  a  decree  snatched  from  the  Assembly  by  Barnave's 
fraud  could  not  affect  their  character.  Writings  to  this  effect 
were  sent  to  the  colonies  and  circulated  there  profusely  ; 
letters  were  written  to  the  National  Assembly  by  "  the  com- 
missaries of  the  General  Assembly  of  St.  Domingo  ;  "  2  man- 
ceuvres  against  Barnave  were  incessant.  The  eighty-five  did 
not  themselves  plan  these  manoeuvres,  which  were  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  general  campaign  ;  they  were  the  work  of  the 
unscrupulous  Linguet,  in  whose  hands  the  foolish  colonials  had 
placed  themselves. 

Linguet,  a  survival  of  the  bad  old  times,  is  generally  sup- 
posed, so  says  M.  Cruppi  who  has  written  the  history  of  his 
earlier  life,  to  be  the  very  type  of  the  calumnious  pamphleteer 
and  the  venal  advocate  ;  3  and  although  M.  Cruppi  shows 
that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  he  has  been  painted,  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  his  career  to  justify  the  estimate.  He  had  been  the 
most  famous  and  successful  advocate  at  the  Paris  Bar,  and 
his  eloquence,  natural  when  contrasted  with  the  stilted  and 
mannered  style  then  in  vogue,  had  drawn  all  Paris  to  hear 
him  ;  but  he  made  himself  so  intolerable  to  his  colleagues 
that  they  expelled  him.  He  had  a  real  if  cantankerous  love  for 
liberty,  and  an  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille  established  him 
as  a  martyr.     Later  on  he  left  France,  and  he  had  somewhat 

1  Copy  of  a  letter  Jan.  -  -  1791,  corrected  in  Barnave's  hand.  Club 
Massiac  papers  D.  xxv.  86  ;    dossier  2,  no.  6. 

!  Barnave  on  31  March,  Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  407-8  and  Monitcur,  viii.  14  ; 
letter  read  14  Jan.,  Moniteur,  vii.  125. 

Un  avocat  jownaliste  au  xvuie  siecle.    Jean  Cruppi.    Paris,  1895. 
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effaced  the  memory  of  his  sufferings  by  "  burning  incense  to 
despotism  "  in  the  person  of  Joseph  II.  Since  1777  he  had 
been  writing  a  paper,  called  Annates  politiques.1  At  the 
Revolution  he  returned  home,  took  the  popular  side,  and 
joined  the  Cordeliers'  Section,  on  whose  behalf  we  find  him 
denouncing  ministers  to  the  Jacobins  in  April  1790.  But  the 
president,  Robespierre,  who  answered  him,  was  not  altogether 
complimentary,  for  he  expressed  the  hope  that  Linguet  would 
in  future  devote  his  talents  to  the  defence  of  the  people.2 
Linguet  does  not  come  to  the  fore  again  till  we  find  him 
devoting  his  talents  to  crushing  Barnave.  He  had  no  personal 
motive,  and  we  must  conclude  that  some  one  set  him  on,  for 
he  sacrificed  his  clients  shamelessly  to  this  end. 

Under  his  tutelage  the  eighty-five  soared  higher  and  higher 
and  became  impertinent  as  well  as  presumptuous.  He  wrote 
for  them,  and  made  them  sign  and  publish,  an  "  Appeal,"  in 
which  they  claimed  for  the  General  Assembly  of  St.  Domingo 
complete  equality  with  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France. 
This  amazing  pamphlet  began  with  an  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk — i.e.  the  National  Assembly  intoxicated  by  Barnave's 
sophisms— to  Philip  sober.  There  were  long  complaints  of 
Barnave's  report,  which  was  described  as  a  "  romance," 
concocted  with  clumsy  and  criminal  deceit,  for  which  Barnave 
alone  was  to  blame,  as  Thouret  and  Le  Chapelier  never,  or 
hardly  ever,  attended  the  Committee.  He  had  condemned 
the  eighty-five  beforehand,  and  their  offence  was  that  they 
had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  acceptance."  They 
had  not  been  allowed  to  defend  themselves,  for  their  formal 
audience  in  the  Assembly  went  for  nothing,  while  in  the  debate 
on  the  decree,  free  speech  had  been  forbidden,  to  ensure  the 
triumph  of  the  '  oracle,"  who  had,  indeed,  presented  his 
decree  for  the  "  acceptance  "  of  the  Assembly.3 

The  ( '  Appeal  ' '  was  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  National 

1  Annates  politiques,  civiles  et  litteraires  du  xvme  siecle. 

2  Gazette  universelle,  18  April  1790,  pp.  554-5  ;  Bulletin  des  Jacobins, 
6-7. 

3  Appel  interjette  par  I'Assemblee  Generate  de  la  partie  frangaise  de 
Saint-Domingue  a  I'Assemblee  Nationale  niieux  instruite,  &c,  67  pp. 
(n.  d.,  n.  p.).     The  date  was  16  Feb.,  see  Annates,  politiques,  xviii.  163. 
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Assembly,  demanding  an  audience  in  so  improper  a  manner 
that  the  Assembly  stopped  the  reading.  Linguet  made  the 
eighty-five  complain  that  their  detention  in  Paris  was  ruining 
their  health  and  had  even  caused  the  death  of  several  among 
them.  Barnave  stated  in  reply  that  leave  to  travel  in  France 
had  never  been  refused  to  any  who  asked  it,  while  five  men 
who  were  ill  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  St.  Domingo. 
He  was  evidently  still  sorry  for  the  eighty-five,  and  said  that 
the  Committee  inte'nded  to  lay  all  possible  excuses  for  their 
conduct  before  the  Assembly,  but  that  until  the  "  Instructions  ' 
reached  the  colony  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  France, 
lest  they  should  create  fresh  disturbances  at  home.1 

The  defiant  spirit  of  the  letter  shocked  men  of  all  parties, 
and  even  Mirabeau,  hostile  as  he  was  to  Barnave's  policy, 
proposed  that  the  eighty-five  should  be  called  to  the  bar  and 
reprimanded,  though  he  was  careful  to  say  at  the  same  time  : 
'  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  my  principles  are  not  those  of 
the  Committee,  and  I  am  proud  of  it."  But  Barnave  had 
spoken  of  the  eighty-five  as  misled  rather  than  perverse,  and 
when  on  March  30th  they  wrote  humbly,  petitioning  to  be 
heard  as  individuals,  the  Assembly  consented  to  admit  them. 
Even  while  they  were  making  up  their  minds  to  abate  their 
pretensions,  the  infatuated  exiles  could  not  keep  quiet,  and 
a  few  days  before  their  audience  they  issued  a  letter  to 
their  '  constituents  '  in  St.  Domingo,  couched  in  the  old 
strain.2 

On  the  evening  of  March  31st  Linguet,  small  and  deter- 
mined, appeared  with  his  clients  at  the  bar.  His  defence  was 
too  long  for  one  sitting,  and  he  finished  it  another  evening, 
April  5th.  There  was  much  curiosity  to  hear  the  once  famous 
orator,  but  his  assurance  and  the  redundancy  and  unctuous 
pomposity  of  his  style  made  a  bad  impression.  He  was, 
however,  skilled  in  his  art  as  he  understood  it,  and  his  defence, 
though  a  mere  piece  of  bluff,  was  undeniably  clever.  He 
contended  that  all  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  had  been 

1  5  March,  Le  Hodey,  xxii.  243-7.  They  had  already  petitioned  on 
25  Feb.,  and  the  hearing  had  been  deferred  in  deference  to  the  Colonial 
Committee  (Proces-verbal,  no.  573,  p.  7,  vol.  47). 

-  Moniteur,  vii.  556,  762,  and  viii.  14. 
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justified,  because  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  Colony  ;  and 
that  its  intentions  had  also  been  justified,  but  that  this  justifi- 
cation had  remained  unknown,  Barnave  having  concealed  it. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  General  Assembly  had  been 
dissolved  because  of  its  rebellious  "  decree  "  of  May  28th  and 
subsequent  persistence  in  that  decree.  '  You  will  hardly 
believe,'  said  Linguet, '  that  with  this  decree  was  sent  a  covering 
letter  to  the  National  Assembly,  containing  a  complete  explana- 
tion and  a  definite  statement  that  the  decree  was  nothing 
but  a  project,  and  was  not  to  be  executed  till  the  National 
Assembly  had  given  consent.  This  letter  was  intercepted 
and  suppressed  by  the  Colonial  Committee.'  After  this 
flourish  of  trumpets  Linguet  had  the  letter  read  ;  it  consisted 
of  empty  protestations  of  loyalty  and  a  polite  assertion  that 
the  General  Assembly  meant  to  adopt  as  much  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly's  decrees  as  it  chose,  and  no  more.  A  second 
"  suppressed  "  letter,  which  he  cited  as  even  more  important 
than  the  first,  repeated  the  same  assertion.  The  letters  only 
corroborated  what  Barnave  had  said,  but  this  did  not  trouble 
Linguet  ;  he  assumed  that  he  had  proved  his  point,  and 
went  on  to  say  -that  with  the  last  suppressed  letter  nine 
important  enclosures  had  been  sent,  and  they  too  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  reporter.  Here  Barnave  interrupted  with 
a  challenge  to  Linguet  (through  the  President,  of  course), 
to  point  out  a  single  paper  in  the  nine  enclosures  referred  to 
which  would  serve  to  justify  the  General  Assembly.  Linguet, 
who  was  unable  to  do  so,  said  that  he  must  have  a  further 
hearing  to  answer  this  question,  and  proceeded  to  assure  the 
Assembly  that  the  treachery  of  Barnave's  report  had  now 
been  laid  bare.  He  finished  with  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
tyranny  which  reigned  in  the  colony  and  suggested  as  a  remedy 
that  the  "  decree  "  of  May  28th  should  be  adopted,  though 
he  had  the  grace  to  add  that  it  should  be  somewhat  modified.1 

Barnave's  reply,  one  of  his  triumphs,  was  eloquent,  temper- 
ate and  very  simple.  He  went  through  the  dealings  of  the 
Committee  with  the  eighty-five,  but  he  made  no  references 
to  his  own  character  or  services,  and  one  may  safely  say  that 
he  was  the   only   one   of  the   revolutionary  leaders,   except 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  supp.,  4-33  (5  April)  ;   xxiii.  397-406  (31  March). 
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perhaps  the  Lameths  and  Danton,  who  would  not  have  dwelt 
on  them  in  similar  circumstances.  He  devoted  only  a  few 
words  to  the  attack  upon  himself ;  speaking  of  the  volte-face 
of  the  eighty-five,  he  said  :  '  I  do  not  understand  who  changed 
them.  Intrigues,  into  the  causes  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
search  ;  certain  men,  who  in  order  to  gratify  personal  hatred 
were  not  afraid  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  those  whom  they 
are  misleading,  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  the  peace 
of  the  colonies  as  well  ;  others,  who  doubtless  were  seeking 
t he  occasion  for  producing  once  more,  in  a  great  theatre, 
a  talent  long  since  forgotten  ;  others  again,  whose  motives 
it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  now — all  these  frustrated  the 
good  intentions  of  the  men,  carried  them  away  from  us,  and 
have  continually  urged  them  into  taking  all  the  steps  with 
which  you  are  acquainted."  He  asked  that  his  own  conduct 
in  the  matter,  and  that  of  the  Committee,  might  be  scrupu- 
lously examined  by  a  large  number  of  deputies.  Most  of  his 
speech  was  about  the  state  of  the  colony,  which  Linguet  had 
misrepresented,  and  near  the  end  came  solemn  words  of 
warning  on  the  danger  of  stultifying  former  decrees  and  thus 
giving  St.  Domingo  cause  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
'  Be  just,  but  be  firm  ;  be  just,  but  be  consistent.  You  have 
established  order,  maintain  it  by  persisting  in  your  inten- 
tions." 1  At  his  request,  and  as  he  had  suggested  in  February, 
the  three  Committees  he  had  then  named  were  joined  with 
the  Colonial  Committee  to  examine  the  "  Instructions,"  now 
ready,  and  to  inquire  into  the  whole  affair  of  the  eighty-five. 
The  united  Committees  comprised  in  all  forty-eight  or  forty- 
nine  members.2 

This  incident  put  Brissot  in  a  quandary.  He  hated  Linguet  ; 
he  hated  the  guilty  '  tyrants  '  of  the  General  Assembly. 
But  he  hated  Barnave  worst  of  all,  so  he  said  that  the  cause 
of  the  eighty-five  was  only  supportable  because  of  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done  them.  As  for  Linguet,  he  filled  his 
paper  with  vituperations.  He  declared  that  Barnave  wanted 
to  be  Colonial  Minister,  and  that  the  Moniteur  was  written 

1  5  April,  Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  supp.,  35-44  ;    quotations,  41  and  43. 
1  Proces-verbal,  no.  612,  p.    18,  vol.   51.     Barnave  on  23  Aug.,  Le 
Hodey,  xxxii.  220. 
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in  his  honour  and  glory  by  his  secretary,  or  rather  the  secretary 
of  the  Colonial  Committee  ;  he  threatened  to  prosecute  him 
if  he  did  not  withdraw  a  certain  statement  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  rest  was  the  usual  story  ;  Barnave  was  young 
and  ignorant  and  "  an  attorney  by  birth."  * 

Linguet's  attacks,  though  easily  refuted,  were  no  trifling 
matter  at  the  time.  Outside  the  Manege  the  old  reputation 
of  the  orator  was  indestructible,  and  in  the  following  May 
we  find  Desmoulins  regretting  that  the  Assembly  had  not  the 
benefit  of  his  lights  on  the  colonial  question,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  he  had  proved  how  mistaken  and  impolitic 
Barnave 's  measure  of  dissolving  the  General  Assembly  had 
been.  Linguet's  charge  of  suppressing  documents  was  repeated 
at  Barnave's  trial.2 

The  eighty-five  came  to  their  senses  soon  after  their  discom- 
fiture and  wrote  to  the  National  Assembly  to  abjure  their 
errors.  They  promised  obedience  in  the  future  and  asked 
that  the  "  Instructions  '  might  be  sent  to  the  colony  not 
merely  as  a  model  but  as  a  provisional  law.  They  handed 
their  address  to  Barnave,  requesting  that  he  would  com- 
municate it  to  the  Assembly,  but  before  he  had  found  an 
occasion  to  do  so,  bad  news  arrived  from  St.  Domingo.  The 
Governor  had  been  making  himself  unpopular  in  Port-au- 
Prince  by  undue  severity,  and  Colonel  Mauduit,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  was  suspected  of  being  anti-revolutionary. 
The  landing  of  the  French  troops  sent  out  to  keep  order 
caused  a  ferment  in  the  town  ;  the^sympathy  of  the  French 
soldiers  was  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  discontented,  they 
mutinied  and  came  to  the  help  of  the  populace,  judging  that 
whoever  opposed  the  Government  must  needs  be  in  the  right. 
The  Governor  fled,  and  Mauduit  was  murdered  cruelly  by 
his  own  troops.3 

1  Patriots  francais,  2  April,  p.  351  ;  Annates  politiques,  xviii.  129, 
135,  note,  147-8,  &c. 

2  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  78,  p.  591.  In  his  defence 
Barnave  said  :  "  it  is  notorious  that  in  a  Committee  documents  are  under 
the  eyes  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  reporter 
only  has  them  from  his  colleagues  and  cannot  hide  any  of  them." 
CEuvres,  ii.  397. 

3  Le  Hodey,  xxiv.  445,  &c. 
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Here  was  a  piece  of  ill  luck  for  the  eighty-five  !  Their 
submission  must  lose  all  grace  by  coming  just  too  late,  and 
every  one  would  believe  that  fear  of  being  supposed  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  about  the  late  disaster  had  dictated  it. 
Barnave  took  care  to  clear  them  of  all  suspicion.  He  produced 
their  address  the  moment  after  the  news  had  been  read,  eager 
to  explain  that  he  had  had  it  by  him  for  two  days,  and  to 
emphasize  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance.  It  is  perhaps 
the  highest  tribute  to  his  character  that  his  generosity  towards 
men  who  had  been  doing  their  best  to  ruin  him  passed  almost 
unnoticed,  as  perfectly  natural.1 

Brissot  foreboded  ill  from  this  '  coalition  of  the  wolves 
and  the  foxes.'  He  was  struggling  to  upset  the  Lameth 
influence  in  the  Jacobins  and  the  colonial  question  was  not 
the  only  weapon  he  used.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  foolish 
business  of  the  two  rival  clubs  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  over  which 
he  accused  Theodore  of  having  persuaded  the  Jacobins  to 
affiliate  a  "  conventicle  of  aristocrats,"  and  was  great  on  the 
'  underground  manoeuvres  "  of  the  brothers  against  himself. 
'  Since  my  letter  to  M.  Barnave  I  find  them  everywhere  in 
my  path — Let  them  answer. — Stanislas  Clermont  at  least 
answered,  if  he  manoeuvred."  The  bottom  was  knocked  out 
of  Brissot 's  case  when  the  rival  clubs  coalesced,2  and  the 
Lameths  did  not  answer.  Brissot  failed  to  draw  an  answer 
when  in  a  valiant  effort  to  lower  their  credit,  and  through 
them  Barnave's,  he  brought  out  a  serious  accusation.  ' '  I  learn, " 
he  wrote,  ' '  from  a  respectable  person  '  (who  proved  to  be 
Condorcet),  "  that  M.  Charles  Lameth,  out  of  fifty-eight  slaves 
he  has  just  bought  in  Africa,  has  lost  fifty-four  on  the  voyage." 
'  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  treats  his  slaves  cruelly,  or  he 
would  not  require  so  many  new  ones.  I  can  understand 
a  patriot  keeping  those  he  already  has,  for  their  own  good, 
but  this  is  too  much.'  Camille  Desmoulins,  fired  by  what  he 
truly  called  '  an  abominable  calumny,"  denied  the  charge 
indignantly,   for  Lameth   had  never  bought   a  single  negro. 

1  25  April,  Moniteur,  viii.  220-1  ;  Le  Hodey,  xxiv.  453,  457.  The 
Feuille  du  Jour,  hostile  in  politics  but  sometimes  appreciative,  was  struck 
by  Barnave's  conduct  (28  April,  p.  240). 

Patriotefrangais,  26  April,  p.  45 1  ;   12  Feb.,  p.  171  ;  2oMay,p.  555. 
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But  Brissot  refused  to  withdraw  his  statement,  he  even  repeated 
it  in  May,  though  he  had  long  known  it  to  be  false.  On  this 
second  occasion  he  added  that  Lameth  had  assured  a  mutual 
friend,  before  Camille's  answer  appeared,  that  the  charge  was 
not  true,  and  when  this  friend  reproached  him  with  taking 
no  steps,  replied  :  '  There  would  be  no  end  to  it  if  one  once 
began  protesting."  Therefore,  said  Brissot,  ''  either  he 
acknowledges  the  truth  of  the  charge,  or  he  disdains  to  justify 
himself.  In  the  first  case  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed 
to  him  ;   in  the  second  of  aristocracy."  * 

Barnave  was  again  on  the  unpopular  side  in  the  striking 
debates  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  March  over 
the  law  for  regulating  the  Regency.  The  question  was  one 
of  the  kind  that  the  Assembly  most  relished,  for  theory  had 
full  play,  while  the  certainty  that  a  Regent  would  be  needed 
if  the  King,  who  had  lately  been  ill,  died  before  his  son  was  of 
age,  gave  it  practical  importance  without  rousing  angry  feel- 
ings. The  crucial  point  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the 
Regency  should  be  elective  or  "  hereditary  ;  '  that  is  (for  the 
word  was  acknowledged  to  be  inaccurate),  whether  it  should 
go  of  right  to  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  provided  he  were 
a  Frenchman.  The  Constitutional  Committee  adopted  the 
hereditary  principle  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  inclined 
to  it.  The  popular  view  was  for  election  and  it  had  powerful 
backing  among  the  deputies. 

Barnave  threw  his  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  "  heredity," 
and  as  his  convictions  about  the  Regency,  which  he  described 
as  'an  intermediate  royalty,"2  led  among  other  reasons  to 
his  attitude  when  royalty  itself  was  in  question  after  the 
King's  flight,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  he  said.  His  doctrine 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence,  spoken  either  in  these 
debates  or  shortly  after  :  '  Royalty,  do  not  let  us  doubt  it, 
is  necessary  as  the  grave  of  personal  ambitions."  3  He 
expanded  the  maxim  thus  : 

"It  is  not  only  to  make  the  Government  stable,  but  in  the 

1  Patriote  francais,  1  March,  p.  221,  and  26  May,  pp.  582-3  ;  Revolu- 
tions de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  67 ,  p.  92,  and  no.  79,  p.  42. 

2  22  March  ;    Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  127. 

3  Feuille  du  Jour,  1 1  May,  p.  340  ;  Barnave  said  it  "  a  few  days  ago." 

1700-2  C 
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interest  of  liberty  that  royalty  has  been  constituted  hereditary, 
and  that  the  Regency  should  also  be  so. 

"  Gentlemen,  every  one  knows  that  men,  following  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart,  are  disposed  to  con- 
centrate their  affection,  their  confidence,  their  delusions — 
all  the  passions  which  attach  and  draw  them  to  an  individual — 
far  more  easily  upon  one  man  alone  than  upon  any  collection 
of  men.  If  the  chief  of  the  State,  who  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  attracting  easily  an  affection  unmixed  with  jealousy, 
because  one  man  superior  to  all  others  gives  umbrage  to  none 
and  wounds  none  ;  if  to  this  advantage  he  should  add  that 
of  having  been  placed  where  he  is  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  of 
having  a  constant  share  in  all  that  is  done,  of  being  the  crea- 
tion of  the  nation  and  considered  by  the  nation  as  its  own 
child, — such  a  being  would  inspire  at  once  so  much  confidence 
and  so  much  affection,  that  he  would  have  in  his  hands  all 
that  is  needed  to  attack  liberty." 

An  elected  Regent,  he  went  on  to  say,  might  set  himself  up 
against  the  young  king  ;  he  might  establish  elective  royalty. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  crises  of  the  last  two  years.  '  How 
many  men  do  you  know  who  might  have  become  kings  for 
a  moment  ?  The  number,  no  doubt,  is  not  large,  but  there 
are  certainly  two — three."  And  if  such  men  had  become 
Regents  by  popular  election,  what  could  they  not  have  done  ?  1 
Cromwell  is  an  example  of  the  power  "  the  idol  of  the  people  ' 
may  wield.  '  We  ought  to  foresee,  we  ought  to  dread  the 
existence  of  men  who,  combining  as  he  did  great  talents  with 
immense  public  favour,  might  drag  France  into  misfortunes,  the 
memory  of  which  is  recalled  by  the  name  of  Cromwell."  2  "Do 
not  let  us  set  up  by  an  imprudent  decree  the  germ  of  coming 
revolutions  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  the  principle  of  all 
personal  aggrandizement,  and  a  perpetual  rock  to  wreck  public 
affairs." 

Clermont-Tonnerre  and  Cazales  both  spoke  in  favour  of 

'  heredity,"  and  Cazales's  opinions  never  approached  Barnave's 

so  closely  as  in  this  debate.     In  arguing  that  the  Regent  must 

1  22  March  ;   Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  140-1. 

2  Moniteur,  vii.  696.     This  passage  is  not  reported  by  Le  Hodey, 
Mirabeau  referred  to  it  in  answering  Barnave.    The  rest  from  Le  Hodey. 
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be  inviolable  because  the  King  was,  he  used  words  which 
might  have  come  from  the  Left  :  "It  is  certainly  not  out 
of  love  for  his  person,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  national  liberty,  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  national  welfare  that  the  King's  person  is 
inviolable  ;  it  is  because  there  would  be  no  national  liberty 
if  the  executive  power  were  not  independent."  l 

On  the  opposite  side  was,  of  course,  Petion  ;  and  also 
Maury,  who  desired  that  the  Regent  should  be  elected  by  the 
National  Assembly.  His  object  in  advocating  this  does  not 
appear,  but  his  motives  were  suspected,  and  as  it  was  con- 
sidered a  safe  rule  to  believe  that  whatever  he  supported  must 
be  dangerous,  he  made  no  converts  among  the  wavering.2 

It  was  doubtful  how  the  Assembly  would  vote.  '  We  are 
in  very  great  danger,"  wrote  Mirabeau  to  Lamarck  :  '  You 
may  be  sure  that  all  they  want  is  to  bring  us  back  to  elections  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  destruction  of  heredity  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  The  abbe  Sieves  has 
never  courted  the  Assembly,  never  speculated  with  an  opinion 
as  he  is  doing  now,  and  his  partisans  are  very  numerous." 
Mirabeau  estimates  them  at  two-thirds  of  "  our  army,"  and 
says  that  he  shall  not  venture  to  bring  forward  a  bill  of  his 
own  ;  he  shall  criticize  the  Committee's  and  press  for  an 
adjournment,  which  will  give  him  time  to  work.  The  danger, 
he  repeats,  is  "  immense."  3 

After  this  it  is  strange  to  find  that  Barnave's  chief  opponent 
was  none  other  than  Mirabeau  himself  !  Mirabeau's  action 
here  has,  we  think,  never  been  explained.  A  wish  to  popu- 
larize himself,  futile,  since  everyone  knew  that  he  must 
eventually  declare  for  '  heredity  ;  '  a  determination  that 
Barnave  should  not  gain  lustre  as  the  champion  of  monarchy, 
are  the  only  motives  that  can  be  suggested.4     His  audience 

1  22  March,  Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  126.  2  Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  51. 

3  Lamarck,  iii.  105-6.  The  letter  is  dated,  "  ecrit  de  l'Assemblee  jeudi 
24  mars  1791 ,"  but  it  must  have  been  written  on  the  22nd  ;  on  the  24th 
the  question  had  been  decided  and  it  would  be  meaningless.  The  date 
seems  to  have  been  added  by  Lamarck.  Most  of  the  letters  in  the  collec- 
tion give  the  day  of  the  week  and  of  the  month,  and  the  year  ;  Mirabeau 
did  not  date  hasty  notes  thus  carefully. 

4  Duquesnoy  [Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  52)  suggests  that  he  wished  to 
show  that  Barnave  knew  nothing  of  the  subject. 

C  2 
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fancied  that  they  must  have  misunderstood  him,  but  his 
words  were  unequivocal.  He  feigned  doubt  at  first  ;  later 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  decided.  '  I  confess  that  up  to  now 
I  have  heard  nothing  which  relieves  me  of  the  kind  of  terror 
I  felt  at  seeing  the  immeasurable  disadvantages  of  heredity 
transferred  to  the  Regency  ;  '  and  he  ended  :  '  I  ask  leave 
to  speak  to-morrow,  to  maintain  that  the  Regency  ought  to 
be  elective,  that  the  Regency  ought  not  to  be  hereditary, 
and  that  we  have  no  good  reasons  of  any  kind  for  receiving 
a  Regent  from  the  hands  of  chance."  x 

He  tried  to  pulverize  Barnave  and  ridiculed  his  young 
opponent's  thoughtlessness  ;  why,  he  asked,  should  we  bring 
into  a  second  institution  "  the  incontestable  inconveniences  of 
heredity  ?  '  He  cast  scorn  on  the  idea  that  the  election  of 
a  Regent  would  bring  a  crisis  in  a  well-ordered  State,  and 
described  Barnave's  three  possible  usurpers  as  kings  of  a 
moment,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows.  He  said  that  exaggerated 
ideas  about  "  the  child  of  popular  favour  "  were  a  reminiscence 
of  the  times  when  the  character  of  the  Regent  mattered  ;  happily 
it  was  of  small  consequence  now,  and  therefore  his  conclusion 
was — that  the  Committee's  bill  might  as  well  be  adopted. 
And  adopted  it  was,  for  Barnave  had  made  a  great  impression.2 

Brissot  and  the  patriots  were  up  in  arms.  "  M.  Barnave  is 
accused  of  being  a  republican  ;  he  has  proved  well  to-day 
that  this  was  a  slander,  for  never  did  monarchist  calumniate 
elections  and  the  forms  of  free  States  more,  and  despoil  the 
people  of  their  rights  better."  The  Court  papers  treated  him 
ill,  and  Duquesnoy  was  bitter.  "  He  has  been  accused  of 
attacking  the  monarchy,  and  to  defend  himself  he  maintains 
opinions  more  than  monarchical  ;  he  has  been  reproached  with 
fomenting  riots  and  seditions,  and  to  answer  this  reproach  he 
has  drawn  up  an  address  which  contains  nearly  all  the  ideas 

1  22  March,  Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  120,  139-40.  Duquesnoy  (Ami  des 
Patriotes,  ii.  51,  note)  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  this  report.  The 
Moniteur  is  less  definite. 

2  22  and  23  March,  Moniteur,  vii.  696  and  703-4.  Ferrieres  (ii.  247) 
says  that  Barnave  meant  to  hit  Mirabeau  by  his  remark  about  the  three 
usurpers.  It  was  probably  not  intended  to  hit  any  one,  being  an 
illustration  merely.  The  three  seem  to  be  Necker,  d 'Orleans,  and 
Lafayette. 
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he  has  denounced  so  often  ;  .  .  .  We  have  often  seen  him 
excusing  or  even  praising  real  revolts  ;  now  he  seems  to  have 
an  excessive  dread  of  movements  which  are  nearly  always 
salutary  in  a  free  country."  1 

Desmoulins'  comments  are  interesting :  'I  do  not  know 
a  more  determined  Manichean  than  M.  Barnave ;  he  wishes  to 
transplant  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  into  the  Constitu- 
tion by  every  means,  and  he  holds  as  strongly  to  his  two 
principles  as  Mounier  to  his  two  chambers."  Barnave's  argument 
can  be  reduced  to  this  :  "  The  Regent  must  not  be  elected  by 
the  people,  because,  as  the  people  would  make  a  better  choice 
out  of  eighty-three  departments  than  out  of  a  single  family, 
the  Regent  would  be  esteemed  ;  public  esteem  and  universal 
confidence  would  make  him  strong,  and  it  is  not  good 
for  us  to  have  an  estimable  Regent."  This  is  one  of  his 
"  favourite  arguments,"  which  he  "  reproduces  on  a  number 
of  questions."  Thus,  I  heard  him  say  in  the  Jacobins  ',  when 
arguing  that  the  King  and  not  the  people  must  choose  the 
ministers,  that  "  ministers  chosen  by  the  people  would  neces- 
sarily be  too  much  esteemed  and  have  too  great  credit." 
So  he  thinks  that  the  nation  must  not  make  a  choice,  "  because 
it  would  make  a  good  one."  '  Hitherto  we  have  foolishly 
believed  that  a  choice  was  only  made  to  be  a  good  one,  but 
Barnave  tells  us  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Regency,  and  where 
ministers  are  concerned,  we  must  always  choose  so  as  to  make 
a  bad  choice  ;  that  the  worse  a  ministry  is  composed  the 
better  the  administration  acts,  and  that  in  this  case  the  people 
plays  at  '  losers  are  winners.'  Such  is,  nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  I  have  heard  M.  Barnave,  and  even  M.  Duport, 
preach  to  the  Jacobins.  I  should  not  be  believed  unless 
I  repeated  their  own  words.  '  The  confidence  of  the  people,' 
they  said,  '  must  not  be  divided.  It  must  belong  entirely  to 
the  legislative  body.  If  the  agents  of  the  executive  power 
divided  public  esteem  with  the  legislature,  they  would  end 
by  having  it  all.' 2 .  .  .  I  emphasize  this  very  valuable  confession 

1  Patriote  frangais,  24  March,  p.  312  ;   Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  47,  note. 

2  Robert  (Mercure  national,  29  March  1791^.95)  quotes  these  words 
as  Duport's.  Duport  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the  Jacobins',  21  March; 
Barnave,  27  March  (Gorsas,  xxii.  366,  457-8). 
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of  our  legislators,  that  their  Constitution  is  so  defective  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  executive  power  to  be  bad  if  we  want 
the  legislative  power  to  be  good."  The  Assembly  believes 
this,  and  "  principally  for  this  reason  Barnave's  opinion  pre- 
vailed." Since,  through  pusillanimity,  they  left  a  royal 
executive  power  with  a  Civil  List  of  twenty-five  million  side 
by  side  with  a  republican  Constitution,  they  have  been  obliged, 
lest  royalty  should  grow  dangerous,  to  prevent  its  becoming 
popular,  and  to  wish  for  bad  ministers.  "  Cursed  be  the 
politician  who  first  imagined  the  distinction,  unknown  to 
antiquity,  between  the  executive  power  and  the  legislative 
power."  1  Camille  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  Barnave  wished 
for  bad  ministers,  but  he  was  not  far  out  as  to  his  doctrine  of 
royalty. 

We  must  not  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  debates  on  the 
Regency  law.  Barnave,  again  on  the  unpopular  side  and 
again  with  Cazales,  opposed  without  success  the  proposal  of 
the  Committee  that  when  no  member  of  the  royal  family  was 
forthcoming,  a  body  ad  hoc  should  be  elected  to  elect  the 
Regent.  He  thought  that  such  a  body  might  become  a  dan- 
gerous rival  to  the  legislature,  that  it  might  provoke  civil 
war,  that  it  might  even  turn  itself  into  a  Convention,  and 
change  the  Constitution.2  On  several  other  points  his  opinions 
prevailed  ;  on  one  a  few  words  of  his  decided  the  Assembly. 
The  Committee's  bill  gave  the  guardianship  of  the  3'oung  king, 
not  to  the  Regent,  but  to  the  king's  mother,  and  failing  her 
to  the  French  kinsman  who  came  last  in  the  line  of  succession. 
Barnave  said  emphatically,  that  it  would  be  wrong  thus  to 
confide  the  royal  child  to  the  care  of  a  man  who  might  con- 
ceivably be  immoral  and  untrustworthy ;  that  a  proper 
guardian  ought  to  be  selected  if  the  mother,  fittest  guardian 
of  all,  were  dead  or  unavailable  ;  and  after  his  speech  the 
Committee  altered  their  article.3 

Before  leaving  this  period  of  Barnave's  life  we  must  mention 
an  interesting  enterprise  with  which  he  and  his  friends  were 

L  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  71,  pp.  249-54. 
2  Le  llodey,  xxiii.  129-31. 
25  March,  Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  223-4.    The  speech  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Moniteur. 
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concerned.1  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  very  early  days 
Laborde  and  Barnave  had  been  anxious  for  the  establishment 
of  a  journal  which  should  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly with  perfect  fidelity  ;  and  now,  through  the  invention  of 
'  logography,"  a  kind  of  stenography,  this  had  become 
possible  in  a  way  then  undreamed  of.  Le  Hodey,  the  clever 
editor  of  a  report  of  the  debates,  called  Journal  des  Etats 
generaux,  turned  his  paper,  in  January,  into  a  Journal  logo- 
graphique  ;  the  Assembly  granted  a  box  for  the  use  of  the 
reporters  ;  Laborde  certainly  and  probably  the  Lameths  and 
Duport  found  some  money — Barnave  had  no  money  to  spare. 
In  April  Le  Hodey  enlarged  his  scheme,  amalgamated  two 
of  his  papers  and  began  to  publish  a  large  newspaper  called 
Lc  Logographc,  of  which  these  logographic  reports  of  the 
debates  formed  the  chief  feature.2 

At  some  time  or  other,  Barnave  put  down  in  the  form 
of  "  Instructions  for  the  editors  of  the  Lo  go  g  rap  he,"  his  ideas  of 
what  a  great  paper  ought  to  be. 

Every  paper,  he  said,  is  meant  for  a  particular  class  of 
readers  and  has  a  tone  of  its  own.  '  The  Logographc  is  not 
intended  to  amuse  exci  able  minds  for  a  minute,  and  to  feed 
a  patriotism  that  is  more  ardent  than  enlightened  ;  '  the  long 
and  exact  reports  of  the  debates  "  will  only  suit  the  serious- 
minded,"  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  must  conform  to  this  tone. 
'  The  Logographe  is  expensive,  and  it  can  only  find  subscribers 
among  the  well-to-do  class  of  readers  who  have  some  education, 
and  for  whom  heat  and  exaggeration  will  not  supply  the  place 
of  talent  and  accuracy.  Yet  unless  it  has  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  it  will  do  no  good  to  the  State,  and  the  proprietor 
will  ruin  himself.  But  if  it  is  to  have  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  among  the  well-to-do,  hot  patriots,  moderate 
patriots,  and  even  some  aristocrats  must  be  included.  This 
cannot  be  Unless  all  are  pleased,  and  pleased  by  the  qualities 
which  every  one  likes  to  find,  even  in  his  adversaries  ;  purity 
of  taste,   moderation   of   expression    and   the   absence   of   all 

1  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  pp.  79-81. 

2  Le  Nouvelliste  de  France  was  the  paper  amalgamated.  Le  Hodey 
continued  to  publish  the  Journal  logographique,  which  contained  only 
the  report  of  the  debates — the  same  report  as  in  the  Logographe.  For 
his  papers  see  index. 
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personalities.      It    is    by    these    means   that   it   will    obtain 
subscribers  ;   by  these  means,  too,  that  it  will  make  converts. 

rhe  paper  must  win  esteem  and  confidence  "  by  leaving  the 
momentary  caprices  of  opinion  on  one  side  and  attaching  itself 
only  to  reason  and  truth,"  and  it  will  then  "  finally  become 
worthy  of  offering  materials  to  History." 

From  .ill  these  considerations  it  resulted:  '  I.  That  the 
editors  of  the  Logographe  must  renounce  all  abuse  and  all 
personalities,  especially  concerning  other  journalists,  with 
whom  they  must  avoid  polemic  contests  which  always  become 
degrading. 

"  2.  That  they  must  equally  renounce  all  ill-natured  jokes 
and  even,  in  general,  a  jocose  tone,  since  a  jocose  tone,  which 
is  only  made  endurable  by  great  simplicity,  is  not  successful 
when  applied  to  political  matters." 

There  were  other  instructions  ;  a  '  reasonable  way  '  of 
writing  must  be  employed  in  every  part  of  the  paper,  "  varietes" 
not  excepted  ;  and  exaggerated  ideas  and  expressions,  with 
"  puerile  declamations,"  which  undermine  the  confidence  of 
sensible  men,  must  always  be  avoided.  Particular  attention 
was  to  be  paid  to  foreign  news,  which  must  be  so  full  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  subscribers  to  take  in  another 
paper  to  obtain  it.1 

The  editors  seem  to  have  done  their  best  to  carry  out  these 
instructions,  and  during  its  brief  existence  the  grave  Logographe 
was  always  lofty  and  strictly  impersonal. 

1  A.  N.  W.  13.  137,  136.  In  Barnave's  hand.  He  suggests  that  the 
Gazette  universelle  would  allow  its  foreign  news,  which  was  good,  to 
be  used  if  expense  was  a  bar  to  special  sources  of  information.  After 
the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  ministry  was  acting 
m  concert  with  the  constitutional  party,  the  Logographe  received  a 
subvention  from  the  Civil  List ;  (see  below,  a  letter  of  Barnave's  quoted 
in  Chap.  XXX11I  ;  also,  Recueil  des  pieces  justificatives  de  VActe 
Snonciatif  des  crimes  de  Louis  Capet,  premier  Inventaire,  no.  44,  p.  137). 
.It  was  suppressed  Aug.  1792,  and,  years  after,  the  surviving  founders 
paid  all  its  debts. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  DEATH  OF  MIRABEAU 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  Regency  debates  (March  27)  Mira- 
beau,  already  ill,  won  his  last  victory  in  the  Assembly,  over 
a  decree  on  mining  rights  in  which  Lamarck  was  interested, 
and  thereby  sacrificed  to  friendship  his  few  remaining  chances 
of  life.  On  Monday  he  was  in  danger  ;  a  marked  improvement 
on  Tuesday  was  succeeded  by  a  relapse,  but  on  Wednesday 
evening  he  was  better  again,  and  as  he  had  often  been  ill  before 
no  great  alarm  was  felt. 

The  Jacobins  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  inquire  after 
prominent  members  who  were  sick,  and  at  their  evening  sitting 
a  deputation  of  four  was  duly  voted.  The  president,  Biauzat, 
appointed  Charles  Lameth  to  head  it,  but  Lameth,  who  did  not 
think  Mirabeau  dangerously  ill,  bluntly  refused,  saying  : 
"  I  have  accused  M.  Mirabeau  here,  to  his  face,  of  being  the 
mortal  enemy  of  this  Society.  His  illness  does  not  change  my 
opinion  at  all,  and  I  cannot  tell  lies."  Barnave,  from  whom  no 
refusal  could  be  feared,  was  then  asked  to  go.  He  started  off 
at  once,  with  the  deputation,  and  soon  returned  to  report  that 
the  doctor  had  said:  "  I  will  answer  for  M.  de  Mirabeau;  in 
three  days  he  will  be  out  of  danger."  1 

Mirabeau's  friend  and  doctor,  Cabanis,  writes  that  the  sick 
man  was  much  touched  by  this  proof  of  friendliness  from  the 
Jacobins,  and  that  he  "  heard  with  pleasure  a  kind  phrase  of 
M.  Barnave's,  which  was  accurately  repeated  to  him."  But 
when,  a  few  hours  later,  he  was  told  of  Charles's  refusal,  in 
surprise  and  indignation  he  spoke  bitterly  of  the  Lameths, 
exclaiming  :  "I  knew  well  that  they  were  vile  and  cowardly, 
but  I  did  not  think  they  were  so  stupid  !  "  2 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  he  died,  and  Paris  staggered 
under  the  blow.     "  Mirabeau  is  dead  ;  of  how  immense  a  prey 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  72,  pp.  306-7  ;  Lendemain, 
2  April,  p.  22. 

2  Cabanis,  41-2  ;  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  J2,  pp.  305-6. 
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has  death  become  possessor  !  '     wrote  Desmoulins,1  and  this 
was  the  thought  in  every  patriotic  mind.     Faults,  deceptions, 
backslidings  were  forgotten,  the  memory  of  his  genius  and  his 
services  alone  remained.     When  the  President,  old  Tronchet, 
announced  his  death  to  the  Assembly  in  feeling  words,  there 
was  a  deep   silence.     Barere   whose  emotions  never   choked 
him  broke  it,  and  in  an  altered  voice  proposed  that  the  As- 
sembly should  attend  the  funeral  ;    he  wept  as  he  spoke  and 
many  deputies  wept  with  him.     Liancourt  struck  a  false  note 
in  recalling  Mirabeau's  promise  to  "fight  the  factious,"  but 
seems  to  have  meant    no  harm.     The  President  spoke  of  a 
deputation   to   the   funeral :     "We    will    all   go  !  '      shouted 
a  number  of  voices,  and  so  it  was  settled.     Then  came  a  tragi- 
comedy.    The  law  of  Inheritance,  a  subject  in  which  Mirabeau 
took  a  special  interest,  was  at  this  time  before  the  Assembly. 
Beaumez  told  how  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  the  stricken 
man  had  sent  for  Talleyrand,  and  had  begged  his  old  friend,  as 
the  last  service  he  could  render  him,  to  read  to  the  Assembly  the 
speech  on  the  law  which  he  had  prepared       Then  Talleyrand 
solemnly  brought  out  Mirabeau's  manuscript,  expatiating  in 
well-chosen  words  on  the  last  work  of  the  great  orator,  his 
legacy  to  that  Assembly  with  whose  doings  his  thoughts  were 
still  busied  in  the  hour  of  death.     The  speech  had  been  read 
to  the  Jacobins  by  Mirabeau  himself,2  and  we  know  from 
Barnave  how  different  it  sounded  in  Talleyrand's  mouth.     But 
the  deputies  listened  in  awed  silence,  mindful  of  the  voice  they 
would  hear  no  more.     It  was  a  touching  scene,  and  the  Moni- 
tenv's  reporter,  Maret,  was  so  much  affected  as  to  be  unable  to 
take  notes.    Happily  no  one  guessed  that  Mirabeau  was  playing 
oil  on  his  colleagues  the  last  and  strangest  of  his  deceptions. 
The  speech  was  not  his,  it  had  been  written  for  him  by  Reybaz.3 
Sunday,  April  3,  was  almost  consecrated  to  Mirabeau.     A 
deputation  from  the  Department  of  Paris  came  to  the  Manege 
to  beg  that  the  new  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  (now  the  Pantheon) 
should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  ashes  of  those  great  men  of 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  71,  p.  281  ;    a  quotation 
from  Talleyrand,  see  Moniteur,  viii.  21. 
'-  On  16  March,  Plan,  119-20. 
3  Moniteur,  viii.  19-21.    Plan,  105,  108-10,  117,  119-20. 
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the  era  of  liberty  whom  the  Assembly  should  judge  worthy  of 
the  honour.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  desire  to 
honour  Mirabeau,  but  the  details  of  this  proposal  gave  rise  to 
discussion.  Could  the  Assembly,  feeling  as  it  did,  be  a  dis- 
passionate judge  ?  asked  the  Breton,  Fermon.  Robespierre, 
to  whom  Mirabeau  had  shown  consideration,  answered  him 
with  a  fine  reference  to  the  services  of  "this  illustrious  man," 
and  supported  the  proposal,  as  it  regarded  Mirabeau,  '  with  all 
his  power,  or  rather  with  all  his  sensibility  ;  '  the  rest  of  it,  he 
thought,  might  be  referred  to  the  Constitutional  Committee. 
But  the  worthy  Dupont  de  Nemours  began  protesting  that  it 
was  insanitary  to  bury  in  churches,  and  suggested  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  ;  to  which  another  member  replied  that  they  could 
hardly  hope  for  enough  great  men  to  make  the  practice  dan- 
gerous to  health.1  Here  Barnave,  who  with  his  usual  good 
taste  had  not  put  himself  forward,  rose,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion  with  a  few  noble  words. 

"  The  various  matters  brought  before  us,"  he  said,  '  are 
leading  us  away  from  the  real  point  of  the  deliberation,  as  put 
by  M.  Robespierre.  We  cannot  at  this  moment  deal  with  the 
methods  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  perpetuate  the  nation's 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  served  it  well.  The  details  into 
which  such  a  discussion  would  oblige  us  to  enter  would  trouble 
and  degrade  the  deep  feeling  which  rills  us.  This  feeling  judges 
M.  Mirabeau,  for  it  is  the  remembrance  of  all  the  services  which 
M.  Mirabeau  rendered  to  the  liberty  of  his  country.  It  is  this 
judgement  alone  which  we  have  to  pronounce  now.  I  propose 
that  we  pass  a  decree  in  these  words  :  '  The  National  Assembly, 
deliberating  on  the  petition  of  the  Department  of  Paris,  declares 
that  Honore  Riquetti  Mirabeau  has  deserved  the  honours  which 
the  nation  shall  award  to  the  memory  of  great  men  who  have 
served  their  country  well.  The  rest  of  the  petition  is  referred 
to  the  Constitutional  Committee  for  immediate  report.'  The 
decree  was  adopted  forthwith  and  the  Assembly  separated.2 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxiii.  485.  Contemporaries  always  called  the  well- 
known  deputy  who  signed  himself  Defermon,  Fermon,  or  Fermont. 

2  Moniteur,  viii.  3 1 .  The  decree  from  the  Proces-verbal  (no.  610,  p.  31, 
vol.  51).  Three  men,  d'Epremesnil,  Montlosier,  and  Rochebrune,  voted 
against  it. 
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Mirabeau's  words  about  the  Lameths  had  become  known, 
and  in  the  outburst  of  renewed  affection  caused  by  his  death, 
the  anger  of  the  people  was  momentarily  turned  against  his 
adversaries.  An  odious  suspicion,  that  the  suddenness  of  his 
illness  pointed  to  poison,  was  whispered  about  ;  and  though 
his  friends  had  an  autopsy  made  and  took  care  that  numerous 
official  witnesses  should  attend  it,  suspicion  persisted,  and 
fastened  on  the  Court,  on  his  secretary,  on  the  Lameths. 

On  Sunday  morning,  notices  were  found  posted  up  in  the 
Palais-Royal,  on  the  boulevards  and  elsewhere,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Lameths  and  Barnave  had  caused  Mirabeau's  death  ; 
and  when  the  Jacobins  met  that  evening  to  do  the  great  man 
honour,  a  note  from  Lafayette  called  their  attention  to  similar 
notices  in  the  faubourgs,  inciting  the  people  to  fly  to  the 
Jacobins'  Club  and  avenge  Mirabeau.  Many  angry  members 
vowed  that  they  would  discover  the  author  of  these  placards  ; 
but  nothing  came  of  their  resolves,  for  the  Lameths  and  Barnave 
requested  that  the  matter  might  be  passed  over  in  silent  con- 
tempt. As  regards  Barnave  the  accusation  was  too  palpably 
absurd  to  subsist  and  was  at  once  forgotten.  It  clung  longer 
to  the  Lameths.  Brissot,  it  must  be  noted,  scouted  the  idea 
and  praised  Charles  for  the  courageous  honesty  of  his  refusal 
to  go  on  the  deputation.1 

The  accounts  of  Sunday's  meeting  at  the  Club  are  unfortun- 
ately very  meagre.  Desmoulins  scoffed  at  the  Jacobins  for 
behaving  ' '  like  hired  mourners,  who  cry  much  louder  than  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased;"2  but  they  had  always  admired 
Mirabeau  in  spite  of  his  sins,  and  they  were  perfectly  genuine 
in  their  demonstrations. 

Dubois-Crance  proposed  that  the  Club  should  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  body  and  should  wear  mourning  for  eight  days  now, 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  for  ever  after.  The  abbe 
d'Espagnac,  whose  monetary  speculations  Mirabeau  had  once 
exposed,  moved  that  the  Club  should  order  a  bust,  and  himself 
headed  the  subscription  list.  Other  members  spoke,  Alexandre 
Lameth  among  them  ;    and   Danton,   vehemently  eloquent, 

1  Gorsas,  xxiii.  47,  56,  59,  65  ;  Patriote  francais,  6  April,  pp.  367-8. 
Desmoulins  also  praised  Charles  Lameth. 

-  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  79,  p.  38. 
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who  with  generous  delicacy  recalled  the  occasion  when  Alex- 
andre in  that  tribune  had  defended  Mirabeau,  denounced  by 
the  Chatelet.1 

But  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  Barnave's,  and  even  his 
enemies  w7ere  touched  by  it.2  Gorsas  reports  that  he  spoke 
'  with  a  warmth  and  an  energy  of  which  one  could  not  easily 
form  an  idea."  Free  as  ever  from  exaggeration  and  false 
sentiment,  he  fixed  unerringly  on  the  greatest  moment  in 
Mirabeau's  career,  the  moment  which  had  found  him  truest  to 
all  that  was  best  in  him.  Recalling  the  "  Royal  Sitting  "  of 
June  23,  1789,  he  "  sketched  the  principal  circumstances  in 
characters  of  fire  "  and  repeated  Mirabeau's  answer  to  de  Breze  : 
"  Go  and  tell  those  who  send  you,  that  we  are  here  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  that  we  will  only  go  if  we  are  driven  out  by 
bayonets."  He  proposed  that  these  words  should  be  inscribed 
on  Mirabeau's  bust.3     It  was  a  motion  worthy  of  him. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday.  In  the  procession 
walked  ministers,  judges,  municipal  authorities,  the  Sections 
of  Paris,  the  Jacobins,  "  1789,"  and  patriotic  clubs  of  every 
kind.  The  Assembly  followed  directly  after  the  coffin  and  the 
chief  mourners.  Sieves,  well-known  to  be  Mirabeau's  friend, 
walked  with  Charles  Lameth,  as  if  to  shame  suspicion.  Petion, 
alone  of  all  the  Left,  refused  to  attend,  and  a  good  number  of 
the  Right  absented  themselves  ;  but  Cazales,  whose  sorrow  was 
unfeigned,  was  there.4  It  was  one  of  the  long  ceremonials  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Assembly,  escorted  by  guards,  left  the 
Manege  at  4.30  and  waited  in  a  house  adjoining  Mirabeau's, 
with  large  courts  and  gardens,  till  the  procession  started. 
The  church  of  St.  Eustache  was  not  reached  till  eight.  Here 
there  was  a  funeral  oration  and  a  service,  the  prayers  being 
accompanied  by  music  and  by  '  numerous  discharges  of 
musketry  "  from  the  National  Guards,  which  nearly  brought 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  72,  p.  313. 

2  He  spoke  "  in  a  truly  touching  manner,"  Lendemain,  5  April,  p.  54. 
His  speech  "  produced  a  great  effect,  it  was  full  of  happy  details;  " 
Feuille  du  Jour,  9  April,  p.  81. 

3  Gorsas,  xxiii.  66, 68  (the  whole  sitting) .  The  resolutions  from  Journal 
des  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  no.  19,  p.  288. 

4  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  72,  pp.  323,  325  ;  Bailli 
de  Virieu.,  259  ;   Lendemain,  3  April,  p.  39. 
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the  roof  down.  At  a  quarter  to  ten  the  procession  started 
.main  for  old  Ste.  Genevieve,  behind  the  Pantheon,  where  the 
body  was  temporarily  buried.  The  deputies  threw  holy  water 
on  the  coffin,  and  went  home  at  midnight.1 

The  death  of  Mirabeau  left  Barnave  the  first  orator  on  the 
Left.  His  claim  to  the  position  was  practically  undisputed, 
though  Desmoulins  repudiated  it  at  the  moment  and  the 
Chronique  remarked  that  pygmies  would  now  become  giants. 
Camille's  real  judgement  appeared  in  1793,  when,  writing  of 
Robespierre's  eloquence  one  evening  at  the  Jacobins,  he  de- 
clared that  spectators  who  had  come  to  the  sitting  only  in 
search  of  excitement  and  good  oratory,  left  it  no  longer  regret- 
ting"those  great  actorsof  the  tribune, Barnave  and  Mirabeau."  2 

Another  result  of  Mirabeau's  death  was  that  Montmorin,  at 
a  loss  for  effective  support  in  the  Assembly,  approached 
Alexandre  Lameth. 

Before  speaking  of  this  we  must  enter  in  some  detail  into 
previous  relations  between  the  ministers  and  Barnave,  and  the 
ministers  and  Duport  and  Lameth  ;  for  here,  as  in  other 
circumstances,  we  find  that  Barnave  stood  apart  from  his 
friends.  The  history  of  these  transactions  may  throw  light 
on  what  happened  subsequently. 

With  the  Court  none  of  them  had  any  relations.  There  is 
a  silly  story  in  some  faked  memoirs  purporting  to  report 
conversations  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  that  Barnave 
offered  his  services  to  the  Queen  on  the  day  before  the  States- 
General  were  opened.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
this  nonsense  but  that  Louis  Blanc,  who  must  have  known 
better,  has  repeated  it,  and  one  sometimes  sees  allusions  to  it.3 
Again,  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Mirabeau  to  Lamarck, 
of  Oct.  23,  1790,  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Court  con- 
sulted Barnave.  In  a  moment  of  pique,  Mirabeau  compares 
his  own  notes  for  the  Court  with  "  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Bergasse, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Barnave's  and  other  great  men,  to  whose 

■  Prods-verbal,  4  April  evening,  no.  611,  vol.  51  ;   Baiuzat,  ii.  361-3. 

1  Desmoulins,  (Euvres,  ii.  145  (Vieux  Cordelier,  no.  1). 
Louis  Blanc,  ii.  258  ;   Memoires  relatifs  a  la  famille  royale  de  France 
pendant  la  Revolution.     Paris,  1826,  vol.  i,  p.  341,  &c.     The  book  was 
published  in  English  about  the  same  time. 
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hairs,  as  once  to  those  of  old  Nisus,  the  safety  of  the  throne  and 
the  empire  is  no  donbt  attached."  x  This,  as  the  context  shows, 
is  nothing  but  an  angry  conjecture  where  Barnave  is  concerned. 
Bergasse  had  really  been  consulted,  but  evidently  through 
a  minister. 

All  prominent  deputies  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  nation 
were  obliged  to  have  relations  more  or  less  confidential  with  the 
ministers  with  whom  they  came  into  perpetual  contact,2  and  the 
credit  of  these  relations  depended  entirely  on  their  nature.  If 
ministers  asked  for  advice  about  the  disposition  of  the  Assembly, 
deputies  naturally  gave  it.  Thus  Barnave  had  been  consulted 
by  Necker  over  the  veto  ;  thus  Thouret  was  consulted.3  Such 
consultations  were  honourable  and  did  not  imply  an  under- 
standing. But  an  understanding  for  the  advantage  of  public 
business  was  honourable  too  ;  what  was  dishonourable  was  the 
secret  understanding  by  which  a  deputy  acted  with  a  minister 
behind  his  colleagues'  backs  to  the  advantage  of  the  minister 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Assembly,  as  Mirabeau  did,  as 
Duquesnoy  did.  We  learn  from  Mirabeau's  correspondence 
that  Le  Chapelier  and  Beaumez  had  some  kind  of  understanding 
with  Montmorin  ;  there  was,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  nothing 
discreditable  in  it,  rather  the  reverse.  D'Andre  went  much 
farther,  and  since  he  was  in  league  with  Montmorin 's  secret  or 
would-be  secret  agents,  Duquesnoy,  Talon,  and  Semonville, 
one  would  not  care  to  vouch  for  his  honour. 

The  Comte  de  Montmorin  stood  in  a  peculiar  position  among 
the  ministers.  He  was,  in  effect,  principal  minister,  and  he 
was  the  King's  man  ;  intimate  with  the  monarch,  to  whom  he 
was  devoted,  but  of  whom  he  was  at  times  more  than  a  little 
contemptuous.     The  Queen  did  not  like  him,  but  she  had  been 

1  Lamarck,  ii.  256. 

2  Thus,  in  Nov.  1790,  Barnave  wrote  to  Montmorin,  to  inform  him  that 
the  Colonial  Committee  intended  to  propose  the  dispatch  of  certain 
forces  to  the  West  Indies.  "  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  let  you  know 
of  this,  in  order  that  while  the  Naval  department  is  busied  with  pre- 
parations, you  might  be  in  a  position  to  take  all  the  measures  which 
are  necessary  to  prevent  any  uneasiness  which  foreign  Powers  might 
feel  if  the  destination  of  the  forces  were  unknown."  Draft  letter,  A .  N. 
W.  13.  49. 

3  e.  g.  Lamarck,  iii.  115,  127. 
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persuaded  to  trust  him.  Montmorin  was  not  unfriendly  to  the 
Revolution  or  to  its  leaders,  and  he  understood  that  the  King 
must  adopt  the  Revolution  or  lose  the  throne.  His  object  was 
to  save  as  much  of  the  royal  power  as  he  could,  and  he  always 
acted  in  the  King's  interests  ;  but  his  idea  of  those  interests 
was  liable  to  variation,  and  patriots  who  gained  his  ear  could 
make  him  useful.  A  weak,  undecided  man,  oscillating  as  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  stronger  characters,  ready  to  make 
concessions  but  making  them  unwillingly,  he  resembled  the 
traveller  who  bows  before  a  storm  which  he  has  too  much  wit 
to  defy-  He  was  free  from  ambition  and  had  become  minister 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  By  nature  he  was  amiable  and  loyal, 
and  he  kept  these  qualities  though  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  which  confuses  craft  and  cunning  with  statesmanship. 
His  methods  were  detestable,  yet  they  are  pathetic  as  the 
efforts  of  a  second-rate  man  to  cope  in  the  approved  fashion 
with  a  situation  to  which  he  was  quite  unequal.  His  under- 
ground activities  were  either  known  or  suspected. 

It  was  obvious  that  relations  with  Montmorin  necessarily 
meant  relations  of  a  certain  kind,  through  him,  with  the  Court 
which  trusted  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee  Barnave  was  much 
thrown  with  Montmorin,  and  the  minister  made  some  attempts 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  and  failed.  When 
Mirabeau  was  first  put  into  communication  with  Montmorin, 
early  in  December  1790,  we  find  him  writing  in  a  note  for  the 
Court :  '  M.  de  Montmorin  has  had  proposals  for  a  coalition 
made  me  ;  but  Duquesnoy  is  mixed  up  in  it,  so  is  Talon,  and 
I  must  be  on  my  guard.  If  I  can  believe  a  first  impression, 
Barnave  already  has  an  understanding  with  the  minister,  and 
in  respect  to  this  the  coalition  may  become  very  important. 
To  win  the  party  leaders  means  either  ruining  them  or  recon- 
quering them  ;  an  alternative  almost  equally  useful."  x  But 
when  Mirabeau  had  an  interview  with  Montmorin,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  mistaken.  On  the  evening  when  it  took  place, 
Barnave  and  Menou  came  to  the  minister  on  business  of  the 
I  >iplomatic  Committee,  and  Montmorin  at  once  sent  to  warn 
Mirabeau   not   to  appear  till  they  had  left  him.     When  at 

1  4  Dec,  Lamarck,  ii.  383-4. 
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length  the  new  allies  were  closeted  together,  Montmorin,  in  the 
course  of  their  long  talk,  spoke  of  his  intention  of  separating 
Barnave  from  the  Lameths  or  ruining  them  together  ;  he  said 
also,  according  to  Mirabeau  :  "I  can  dispose  of  Thouret,  of 
Chapelier,  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun.  As  to  Barnave,  I  am  not 
sure  of  him  ;  he  never  comes  except  with  Menou,  and  con- 
fidences of  a  certain  kind  are  impossible  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person.  I  have  a  man  near  him,  but  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  proposing  money.  I  know  too  that  they  are 
acting  perfidiously  towards  me.  I  was  promised  that  I  should 
have  time  to  write  to  Rome  on  the  Clergy  decree,  yet  Alexandre 
Lameth  is  pressing  vigorously  for  the  sanction.  For  the  rest, 
whatever  connexion  I  succeed  in  obtaining  with  these  people, 
it  will  always  be  restricted  and  reserved  ;  with  you  alone  it 
will  be  complete."  1 

Did  Montmorin  really  draw  the  long  bow  so  far  as  to  talk  of 
disposing  of  Thouret  and  bribing  Barnave  ?  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  Mirabeau,  who  judged  others  by  himself  and  salved 
his  conscience  by  assuming  that  all  men  acted  as  he  did,  was 
given  to  suspecting  underhand  dealings  and  venality,2  and  all 
he  says  on  this  head  must  be  taken  with  large  reservations. 
We  know  from  an  anecdote  of  Malouet's  that  Montmorin  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Barnave 's  honour.  In  June  Malouet  and  the 
abbe  Raynal  suggested  to  Montmorin  that  the  King  should 
make  a  declaration,  appealing  from  the  Assembly  to  the  original 
cahiers,  that  Lafayette  and  Barnave,  still  hostile  to  each 
other,  should  be  consulted  about  this,  and  that  if  they  approved 
they  should  be  further  sounded  on  the  advisability  of  the  King's 
withdrawal  from  Paris.  It  was  one  of  Malouet's  wild  schemes, 
but  Montmorin  liked  the  idea.  Malouet  offered  to  communi- 
cate with  Lafayette  and  Barnave,  but  Montmorin  replied  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  speaking  to  them  himself,  for  even  if  they 

1  Note  for  the  Court,  6  Dec,  Lamarck,  ii.  387,  393.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  Lamarck's  own  statement  (i.  220),  that  before 
Mirabeau  suggested  Barnave  to  the  Court  as  one  of  twelve  deputy- 
agents,  Barnave  had  seen  Montmorin  in  private  and  had  resolved  to 
act  independently  of  his  friends. 

2  e.  g.  in  the  height  of  the  quarrel  between  Barnave  and  the  Lameths 
and  Lafayette,  he  believed  in  a  secret  coalition  between  them  ;  so  did 
Lamarck  (Lamarck,  ii.  183,  352). 
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disapproved  "  he  could  rely  upon  their  loyalty."  The  proposal 
was  never  made.1 

It  appears  from  four  letters  in  the  Armoire  de  fcr,  that  in 
November  1790  there  was  a  serious  but  abortive  attempt,  in 
which  Duport  and  Lameth  were  concerned,  to  bring  about 
a  rapprochement  between  their  party  and  the  Court.  An 
official  (who  should  be  identifiable),  acceptable  to  the  Court 
yet  to  a  certain  extent  sympathetic  with  the  Revolution,  was 
temporarily  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1790  ;  he  left  it  to  go  to 
his  post  on  November  15.  This  man,  believing  that  the  enmity 
between  the  Court  and  the  Jacobin  leaders  was  doing  harm, 
conceived  the  idea  of  reconciling  them  ;  and  though  he  may 
have  had  no  actual  mission,  was  encouraged  in  the  steps  he 
took  by  some  one  of  influence  at  Court  and  also  by  Montmorin. 

Apparently  he  did  not  know  the  Lameths,  but  he  knew  their 
friend  "  de  C  ",  i.e.  the  Marquis  de  Croix,2  colleague  of 
Charles  on  the  Artois  deputation,  a  Jacobin,  and  at  this  time 
one  of  their  party.  Through  him  the  unknown  approached 
"  D.  A.  L."  (Duport,  A.  Lameth),  with  whom  he  had  three  or  four 
interviews  at  de  Croix's  house.  The  letters  tell  very  little  of 
what  Duport  and  Lameth  said  to  him  themselves,  except  their 
remark :  that  while  the  Court  was  having  them  sounded  from 
various  quarters,  Lafayette  was  being  privately  consulted 
about  the  new  ministers  by  Montmorin  and  the  King  and 
Queen  ;  from  which  they  inferred  that  a  trap  was  being 
set  for  them,  and  did  not  mean  to  fall  into  it.3  A  good 
deal  of  what  de  Croix  said  about  them  is  reported,  and  as 
de  Croix  was  half-hearted  (he  went  over  to  the  Right 
later  on)  4  and  was  evidently  desirous  of  minimizing  their 
revolutionary  opinions,  what  he  said  does  not  come  with 
indubitable  authority.  Yet  some  of  the  words  he  used  are 
significant.  He  "  insisted  "  that  the  unknown  should  give  the 
Court  to  understand  that  his  friends  "  had  not  varied  in  their 
protestations  of  royalism  ;  that  they  were  honest  men,  perhaps 

1  The  King  would  not  hear  of  it,  in  which  he  showed  more  sense  than 
.M.ilouet  and  Montmorin.    Malouet,  ii.  141. 

2  Ami  des  Patrioles,  i.  305,  note. 

:'  Armoire  defer.     Troisieme  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  no.  199,  p.  23. 
4  Montlosier,  221. 
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in  error  in  some  respects,  but  believing  as  they  did  that 
they  could  not  deviate  from  the  course  they  had  adopted 
without  making  themselves  unpopular,  they  felt  that  they 
must  follow  it  to  the  end  ;  because,  even  if  they  were  capable  of 
deviation,  it  would  only  mean  perhaps  that  others  would  follow 
the  same  course  with  greater  ardour,  and  would  use  methods 
which  might  perhaps  have  very  serious  results."  1  Duport  and 
Lameth  may  not  have  spoken  quite  in  this  way  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  their  popularity,  but  there  are  other  indications 
that  they  did  at  times  take  this  point  of  view.  Barnave's 
whole  conduct,  including  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
yielded  for  a  short  time  to  temptation,  shows  that  such  con- 
siderations were  foreign  to  his  nature. 

The  unknown  suggested  to  de  Croix  that  the  debate  on  the 

formation  of   the    King's  military  household  would   give  de 

Croix's   friends  an   opportunity  of   showing   goodwill.     They 

might,  he  thought,  obtain  a  decree  that  the  King  should  be 

consulted  in  the   matter.     De   Croix  replied  that    his  party 

would  not  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  old  Gardes  fran- 

caises    (now    the   paid    "  Centre  '     of   the    Parisian    National 

Guard),  as  they  considered  this  dangerous  ;    but  he  repeated 

the  suggestion  to  "A.  L."      On  November  11,  in  the  debate 

on  the  subject,    Lameth   made    an  overture  in  the   tribune. 

He  protested  fervently  that  the  real  friends  of  the  King  were 

those  who  had  "  put  an  end  to  the  eternal  rivalry  between  the 

throne  and  the  aristocracy,  and  broken  down  the  barriers  which 

for  so  long  had  separated  the  King  and  the  people  ;  '     and  he 

identified  the  interests  of  King  and  people  as  distinct  from 

those  of  tyrannizing  intermediaries.2     There  was  nothing  in  his 

language  which  did  not  express  the  real  opinions  of  his  party, 

and  all  the  suggestions  made  by  him  and  Duport  through  de 

Croix  were  in  the  same  spirit.     The  changes  in  the  ministry 

were  not  yet  completed,  and  their  last  communication  was  to 

the  effect,  that  although  they  wished  to  satisfy  the  King  as  to 

the  maintenance  of  his  authority  and  consideration,  they  should 

be  unable  to  carry  a  law  giving  him  the  appointment  and 

dismissal  of  his  ministers,  because  his  agents  inspired  so  much 

distrust  ;    "  the  gene  ..."  (i.  e.  Lafayette)  would  be  sure  to 

1  Troisieme  Rccueil,  ii.  20.  2  Moniteur,  vi.  348. 
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oppose  such  a  law  in  order  to  make  himself  popular.  If 
the  agent  en  soutane  (the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux)  were 
withdrawn,  and  goodwill  shown  to  the  Revolution,  honest  men 
might  be  able  to  do  something.  They  also  told  de  Croix  that 
they  believed  an  arrangement  might  be  come  to  if  neither  side 
asked  too  much.1 

The  unknown  left  Paris  regretting  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  settle  anything.  At  midnight  on  November  14,  shortly 
before  he  started,  he  writes  to  "  M.  le  Comte  "  (i.  e.  Montmorin), 
to  tell  him  he  has  heard  that  "  a  certain  speech  "  (A.  Lameth's) 
was  made  with  intention,  and  adds  a  passage  which  obviously 
refers  to  Barnave,  whom  Montmorin  was  wishing  to  detach 
from  his  friends.  '  I  had  a  try  in  the  quarter  where  you 
desired  it,  by  asking  to  breakfast,  on  the  pretext  of  getting  back 
a  writing  on  an  affair  of  foreign  politics,  to  which  I  feigned  to 
attach  some  importance  ;  this  did  not  succeed,  a  certain 
business  intervened.  I  think  that  even  to  detach,  if  indeed  this 
is  possible,  all  must  be  had  together."  2 

This  attempt  to  approach  Barnave  separately,  coupled  with 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  him,  the  most  important  member 
of  his  party,  in  the  negotiations,  indicates  pretty  clearly  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  also  indicates  that  in  such 
transactions  Duport  and  Lameth  acted  independently  of  him. 

Nothing  followed  from  all  these  attempts,  and  far  from 
drawing  nearer  to  Montmorin,  the  Lameths  continued  hostile  3 
and  Barnave  first  went  through  his  violent  period  and  after  his 
return  to  moderation  was  concerned  in  an  attack  upon  the 
minister. 

The  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee  were  not  satisfied 

1  Troisieme  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  no.  280,  pp.  157-9  and  no.  200,  p.  24. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  108.  The  four  letters,  printed  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Troisieme 
Recueil,  are  :  no.  199  (p.  19),  dated  "  le  26  ",  but  misdated,  for  Lameth's 
speech  of  11  Nov.  is  spoken  of  as  delivered  "yesterday  ;  "  no. 239  (p.  107), 
to  "M.  le  Comte,"  "Paris,  14  Nov.,  midnight,  ready  to  set  off  at 
S  o'clock  "  ;  no.  200  (p.  24),  "  Paris,  15  Nov.  1790  ;  getting  into  the  car- 
riage ;  "  the  last  speaks  of  an  enclosure,  obviously  no.  280  (p.  157),  an 
undated  note  from  de  Croix.  None  are  signed  and  all  four  are  said  to  be 
in  the  same  hand.  In  the  inventory  they  are  classed  together  as  referring 
to  "  a  negotiation  with  the  Lameths  ".    Archives  parlementaires,  lv.  689. 

3  See  Lamarck,  iii.  41,  43-4. 
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with  Montmorin,  he  did  not  keep  them  well  informed,1  and 
he  thwarted  them  on  an  important  point  of  policy.  They  felt 
that  if  the  menacing  hostility  of  foreign  Courts  to  the  Revolu- 
tion was  to  be  overcome,  one  chief  pretext  for  it,  the  notion 
that  the  King  was  not  a  free  agent,  must  be  removed.  As 
a  means  to  this  end  they  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  Am- 
bassadors friendly  to  the  Revolution,  in  place  of  men  who  were 
covertly  working  against  it,2  and  they  determined  that  the 
King  must  send  a  formal  declaration  to  foreign  Courts,  especially 
to  those  of  Germany,  identifying  himself  with  the  Revolution, 
and  signifying  his  approval  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  work 
of  the  Assembly.3  They  urged  this  measure  upon  Montmorin, 
who  promised  to  act,  but  delayed,  alleging  first  one  reason  and 
then  another.  On  March  20  Menou,  who  worked  with  Barnave 
on  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  made  the  affair  public  by  report- 
ing Montmorin's  delays  to  the  Jacobins.  Mirabeau  came  to 
Montmorin's  help  by  making,  in  the  Assembly,  a  counter  attack 
on  the  War  Minister,  Duportail,  who  was  supposed  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  Military  Committee  and  the  Lameths.  We 
do  not  know  what  attitude  Mirabeau  took  in  the  Diplomatic 
Committee.4 

Montmorin  soon  provoked  another  attack.  On  March  29 
the  appointment  of  several  new  ambassadors  and  plenipo- 
tentiaries was  announced  ;  except  for  one  man,  a  secretary  of 
the  Jacobins,  all  of  them  were  nobles  who  had  not  come  out 
on  the  side  of  the  Revolution,5  one  was  even  a  member  of  the 
Club  monarchique.  To  three  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee, 
Menou,  Barnave,  and  Freteau,  who  went  to  remonstrate, 
Montmorin  replied  unsatisfactorily,  saying  that  he  thought  the 

1  Lamarck,  iii.  28  and  81  (Lamarck  to  Mercy,  26  Jan.  ;  Montmorin 
to  Mirabeau,  9  March). 

2  For  an  attempt  of  "  the  Jacobins,"  through  the  Assembly,  to  obtain 
a  renewal  of  the  Diplomatic  body,  see  Lamarck,  iii.  45. 

3  Mirabeau  tells  Lamarck  on  10  March  (Lamarck,  iii.  82)  that 
Beaumez,  Le  Chapelier  and  d' Andre  are  pressing  Montmorin  for  a  declara- 
tion of  this  kind.    Perhaps  the  idea  originated  with  them. 

4  Gorsas,  xxii.  366  ;  Patriote  francais,  22  March,  p.  305  ;  Lamarck, 
iii.  98,  102,  105  ;  Moniteur,  vii.  683,  688. 

5  Moniteur,  vii.  746.  An  exception  must  perhaps  be  made  for  Segur, 
who  had  liberal  inclinations  and  was  a  friend  of  the  Lameths. 
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members  of  the  Club  monarchique  were  very  good  citizens. 
Menou,  who  had  been  spokesman,  reported  this  interview  to  the 
Jacobins  on  April  I,  in  his  own  name  and  Barnave's.  He 
repeated  his  complaints  in  the  Assembly  on  April  6,  speaking 
this  time  in  his  own  name  only,  and  in  a  later  debate  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Diplomatic  Committee  found  it  impossible 
to  work  with  Montmorin,  who  "  gives  us  such  reports  as  he 
chooses  and  tells  us  nothing  but  what  he  chooses."  The 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee  acquiesced  tacitly  in 
these  attacks  on  Montmorin,  with  the  exception  of  d'Andre, 
who  having  succeeded  to  Mirabeau's  role  as  the  ministerialist 
of  the  Committee,  defended  the  minister  and  repeated  Mira- 
beau's tactics  by  making  a  diversion  against  Duportail. 
Neither  Barnave  nor  Freteau  spoke  in  these  debates,  but  both 
were  known  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Montmorin.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Barnave's  relations  with  Montmorin  had  as 
yet  undergone  no  change. 

Meanwhile,  probably  in  consequence  of  Menou's  attack  on 
the  6th,  Montmorin  had  taken  action.  "  A  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Mirabeau,"  writes  Alexandre  Lameth,  "the  Comte 
de  Montmorin  came  on  foot  to  my  house  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  though  I  was  still  in  bed  insisted  on  seeing  me.  I  was  the 
more  astonished  at  such  a  visit  from  the  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  because,  since  the  first  days  of  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General  at  Versailles,  I  had  not  kept  up  relations  with 
him.  Without  allowing  me  to  make  any  excuses  for  so  unbe- 
coming a  reception  he  sat  down  by  my  bed,  and  made  me  a 
confession  which  certainly  I  was  far  from  expecting."  Mont- 
morin owned  that  he  had  been  led  astray  by  Mirabeau  ;  that 
he  had  spent  seven  million  francs  on  manoeuvres  against  the 
popular  party,  that  he  knew  all  that  went  on  in  the  Jacobins', 
as  two  of  the  secretaries  sent  him  every  evening  the  letters  of 
the  affiliated  societies  and  the  answers  of  the  Club  ;  answers 
which  he  thought  so  wise  and  moderate  that  he  often  showed 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  73,  p.  331  (Desmoulins  seems 
to  imply  that  Barnave  spoke  too,  but  other  papers  do  not  mention  it)  ; 
Annates  patriot  iques.vii.  1248;  Feuille  dujour,  7  April,  p. 64;  Revolutions 
de  Paris,  vii  675  ;  Moniteur,  viii.  68,  6  April;  Moniteur,  viii.  179-81, 
t<»  April. 
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them  to  the  King.  The  secretaries  are  not  named  by  Lameth  ; 
Bonne-Carrere,  the  newly  appointed  minister  to  Liege,  was  one.1 

Here  Lameth  tantalizingly  breaks  off,  promising  the  rest 
later,  and  as  he  died  before  he  reached  the  proper  point  in  his 
History  we  have  to  piece  out  an  account  of  the  negotiations 
from  such  scraps  of  information  as  have  come  down  to  us.  It 
is  significant  that  the  attacks  on  Barnave  and  the  Lameths  in 
the  Ami  des  Patriotes  suddenly  stopped  after  no.  20  (April  9), 
which  itself  only  contained  a  few  gibes. 

It  seems  certain  that  as  a  preliminary  to  further  negotiations, 
the  Lameth  party  demanded  that  the  King  should  make  the 
declaration  to  foreign  Powers  for  which  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee had  been  pressing.  Circumstances  helped  them  to  wring 
it  from  him. 

Popular  feeling  against  the  non-juring  clergy  ran  high  just 
then,  and  the  Paris  mob  was  behaving  in  an  outrageous  way 
both  to  them  and  to  their  congregations.  The  King,  who  had 
already  made  himself  unpopular  by  his  unconcealed  aversion 
to  the  ministrations  of  constitutional  priests,  had  decided  to 
spend  Easter  at  St.  Cloud  to  avoid  them.  His  object  in  going- 
there  was  known  and  strongly  disapproved,  there  was  also  an 
idea  in  the  air  that  he  meant  to  fly,  once  he  was  out  of 
Paris  ;  and  when  the  royal  family  started  on  their  drive,  on 
April  18,  the  mob  stopped  the  carriage.  Worse  still,  the 
National  Guards  sided  with  the  people  and  refused  to  obey 
Lafayette's  orders.  The  King  threw  himself  on  the  Assembly. 
He  went  next  day  to  the  Manege  to  protest  his  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  intimate  that  he  still  intended  to  go  to 
St.  Cloud.  The  Assembly  received  him  with  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  and  respect,  and  the  reply  of  the  President,  Chabroud, 
was  expansive  in  affection;  but  he  said  nothing  about  St.  Cloud, 
excused  the  mob,  and  reminded  the  King  that  "  the  cowardly 
enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  liberty  "  were  his  enemies  too.2 
The  King  gave  up  St.  Cloud  and  decided  that  he  must  send  the 
long-demanded  declaration. 

1  A.  Lameth,  i.  426.  T.  Lameth  (MSS.  ii.  60)  says  that  the  other 
secretary  was  Villars.  M.  Droz  (iii.  373)  says,  from  hearsay,  that  Mont- 
morin  used  to  declare  that  Lameth  offered  him  his  services. 

2  Moniteur,  viii.  176. 
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This  declaration,  which  gave  unqualified  satisfaction  to 
patriots  of  every  shade,  took  the  form  of  a  letter,  written  by 
Montmorin  in  the  King's  name  to  all  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters of  France  at  foreign  Courts.  It  contained  an  emphatic 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  commanded 
the  King's  agents  to  contradict  all  the  "calumnies'  which 
stated  that  he  was  not  happy  or  not  free  and  that  his  authority 
had  been  impaired.1  Those  who  thought  themselves  behind  the 
scenes  said  that  Barnave  had  written  it  ;  2  in  reality  it  was  the 
composition  of  Pellenc,  Mirabeau's  secretary,  who  was  now 
working  for  Lamarck,  and  it  had  been  revised  by  Montmorin, 
who  had  submitted  it  finally  to  the  Diplomatic  Committee. 
The  unhappy  minister  felt  that  he  was  degrading  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  by  signing  such  a  letter,  and  both  he  and  the 
King  wept  over  it,  but  saw  no  way  of  escape.3 

The  Assembly,  to  which  the  letter  was  communicated  on 
the  23rd,  received  it  with  enthusiasm  and  with  shouts  of 
Vive  le  roi !  Alexandre  Lameth,  in  a  well-thought-out  speech  on 
Barnave's  lines,  said  that  the  King's  letter  was  a  new  testimony 
of  his  attachment  to  the  Revolution  and  a  powerful  means  of 
keeping  public  opinion  in  the  right  constitutional  path,  from 
which  both  those  who  wished  for  a  return  of  the  old  regime  and 
those  who  hoped  for  a  possibility  of  altering  the  Government 
sought  to  divert  it.  He  proposed  a  deputation  to  the  King, 
to  inform  him  of  the  feelings  which  the  reading  of  the  letter 
had  excited  in  the  Assembly,  and  sixty-eight  members,  Barnave 
and  Lameth  among  them,  were  sent  on  this  mission.  The  King 
answered  the  deputation  with  a  falsehood  :  '  If  [the  Assembly] 
could  read  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  it  would  see  nothing  but 
feelings  calculated  to  justify  the  nation's  confidence  there  ; 
all  suspicion  would  be  banished  from  between  us."  4 

The  Lameth  party  might  well  congratulate  itself  on  its  work ; 

1  Moniteur,  viii,  213. 

2  Montlosier,  142.  Montlosier  knew  of  the  negotiations,  but  his 
account  of  them  (169-71)  is  quite  wrong. 

3  Lamarck,  iii.  150-4. 

4  Moniteur,  viii.  214-5.  Robespierre  opposed  Lameth's  motion 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  him,  saying  that  the  King  should  not  be 
thanked  but  congratulated.  The  Moniteur  is  wrong  in  reporting  that 
his  motion  passed,  Lameth's  did;  seeProces-verbal,  no.  630,  p.  30,  vol.  53. 
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to  have  set  the  King  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  was  almost  equivalent  to  disarming  the  emigrants 
and  the  hostile  foreign  Powers  who  supported  them  ;  it  was 
to  prepare  the  way  for  general  pacification  and  the  end  of  the 
Revolution.  The  deputies  could  not  know  that  the  King  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  abiding  by  the  letter  and  would  disavow 
it  in  secret,  nor  that  the  very  negotiations  into  which  Mont- 
morin  had  entered  with  them  were  being  used  as  a  blind  to 
delude  the  minister  while  his  master  prepared  for  flight.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Assembly  or  its  leaders  were 
altogether  duped  by  the  King.  They  were  aware  of  his 
reluctance,  but  they  counted  on  his  natural  honesty  and 
believed  that  the  force  of  circumstances  would  compel  him  to 
become  constitutional.  Even  as  it  was  Louis  tied  his  own 
hands  by  this  letter,  and  permanently  weakened  the  strength 
of  his  contention  that  he  was  not  a  free  agent. 

The  rest  of  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing.  They  are  said 
to  have  touched  on  "re-eligibility,"  with  which  we  shall  deal 
later,  and  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  was  perhaps  men- 
tioned. The  little  we  know  of  them  comes  chiefly  from  that 
busybody  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  pleased  to  think  that 
he  guided  the  Revolution,  chiefly  because  he  was  fairly  inti- 
mate with  Montmorin  who  valued  his  sympathy  and  asked 
for  his  advice,  though,  like  Morris's  other  friend,  Lafayette, 
he  never  seems  to  have  taken  it.  Montmorin  was  negotiating 
personally,  but  Morris  flung  himself  into  the  affair  with  the 
ardour  of  a  back-stairs  intriguer.  He  did  not  know  the  Jacobin 
leaders,  nor  anything  about  them ;  but  he  was  closely  allied 
over  financial  matters  with  a  certain  Bremond  *  who  made 

1  Bremond,  I  submit,  was  neither  the  abbe  Bremond,  as  the  editress 
of  Morris's  diary  supposes,  nor  the  marquis  de  Bremond  d'Ars,  a  deputy, 
and  one  of  the  Right  who  signed  protest  after  protest,  as  M.  Esmein 
holds  in  his  Gouverneur  Morris  (Paris,  1906).  He  was  probably 
Jean-Baptiste  Bremond  of  Provence,  author  of  several  pamphlets, 
chiefly  on  finance,  a  writer  on  finance  in  the  Logographe,  and  chief 
clerk  to  Monciel  when  he  became  minister.  See  Moniteur,  iii.  168  and 
xi.  529  ;  Les  trois  Petitions  de  Bremond  a  V  Assemblee  Rationale,  Paris, 
1790,  20  pp.  (B.M.  F.  186),  et  alibi;  Recueil  des  Pieces  justificatives 
de  I'Acte  enonciatif  des  Crimes  de  Louis  Capet,  ier  inventaire,  no.  49, 
PP-  IS2-3- 
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himself  useful  lo  the  Lameths,  and  Morris  fondly  imagined  that 
he  pulled  their  strings  through  this  man.  Already  on  April  20 
he  had  "  sot  "  Bremond  "  to  work  to  bring  the  Jacobins  to  the 
King's  relief."  On  the  26th  he  proposed  a  general  amnesty  to 
Montmorin,  and  again  set  Bremond  '  to  work  among  the 
Jacobins  to  get  the  decree  or  act  of  oblivion  moved  by  them  ;  ' 
quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Barnave  had  already  forecast 
such  an  amnesty  to  the  Assembly.  Bremond  promised  besides 
to  work  wonders  over  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  ;  wonders 
which  were  quite  out  of  his  power,  as  Morris  might  have  known 
if  he  had  studied  the  work  of  the  Assembly  instead  of  picking 
up  political  gossip  from  ladies.  Morris  was  acquainted  with 
another  adherent  of  the  Lameths,  Terrier  de  Monciel  (after- 
wards minister),  who  also  put  in  his  oar.  He  came  on  the  26th, 
sa3^s  Morris,  "and  gives  me  an  account  of  what  he  has  done  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins.  He  is  to  have  a  further  conference. 
They  think  it  will  be  best  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Court, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  lest  thereby  they  should  lose  their 
popularity."  Barnave  certainly  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  we  doubt  if  his  friends  did  either.  Monciel  agreed 
with  Morris  "  to  obtain,  if  he  can,  a  list  of  the  articles  they 
desire  ;  also,  if  possible,  of  the  places  they  aspire  to." 

On  May  1  Morris  tells  Montmorin  "  what  has  been  done  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,"  and  hears  "  how  the  ministry  stand 
in  that  respect.  He  assures  me  that  they  can  do  nothing  with 
the  King  but  through  him."  One  guesses  from  this  that  other 
ministers  were  concerned  and  disposed  to  grant  more  than 
Montmorin  approved.  The  two  agreed  "  on  the  language  to  be 
held  with  the  chefs  des  Jacobins."  It  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  difficulties  which  beset  the  revolutionary  leaders  in 
dealing  with  the  King's  agents,  if  we  add  that  Morris  com- 
forted Montmorin,  who  talked  of  resigning,  by  telling  him  that 
no  one  abroad  would  put  faith  in  his  letter,  after  which  they 
settled  together  that  France  must  embark  in  a  war  as  soon  as 
possible,  Morris  complacently  thinking  to  himself,  '  it  may 
cost  her  her  colonies.'  On  the  1st  or  2nd  Bremond  gave  Morris 
'  the  list  of  articles  desired  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,"  and 
as  Morris  dined  with  Montmorin  he  probably  passed  it  on.1 

1  Gouvemeur  Morris,  i.  406,  412-17. 
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Meanwhile  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  influence  the  Queen 
in  favour  of  the  Jacobin  leaders.  She  writes  to  Mercy,  on 
May  6,  that  old  Laborde,  in  whom  she  placed  great  con- 
fidence, "  came  to  me  some  days  ago,  deputed  by  his  son  and 
consorts,  to  conjure  me  to  put  myself  on  the  side  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,— it  was  consummated,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do — 
and  above  all  to  give  myself  frankly  over  to  the  Jacobins  ; 
that  their  leaders,  Duport,  his  son  and  Barnave  were  not  so 
ill-intentioned  as  was  believed.  He  particularly  sang  the 
praises  of  the  last,  with  whom  he  seems  enchanted."  x 

A  letter  from  Laporte,  Intendant  of  the  Civil  List,  who 
managed  the  King's  business  affairs  and  though  not  a  minister 
almost  ranked  as  one,  would  seem  to  show  that  matters  were 
going  well  on  May  10.  '  Sire,"  he  writes  to  the  King,  "  I  have 
just  been  told  that  the  Jacobin  leaders  have  resolved  to  pro- 
claim and  announce  publicly  their  attachment  to  royalty  and 
your  Majesty's  person,  and  that  in  consequence  they  will 
present  themselves  to  pay  their  court  to  you.  ...  I  am 
persuaded  that  [your  Majesty]  will  believe  it  proper  to  dissemble 
with  these  gentlemen  until  the  event  has  proved  that  their 
return  is  sincere,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  receive  them  well."  2 

Yet  before  this  date,  in  the  Ami  des  Patriotes  of  May  7, 
Duquesnoy  had  begun  to  sneer  at  Barnave  and  Charles  Lameth 
again,  and  before  the  14th  all  was  over,  for  in  the  number 
issued  that  day  the  Lameths  and  Duport  are  treated  in  the 
old  way,  and  the  attack  on  Barnave,  a  propos  of  the  debates 
on  the  Colonies,  is  virulent. 

Morris  does  not  mention  the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  he 
only  chronicles  that  on  May  15th  Montmorin,  evidently  in  low 
spirits,  said  that  he  was  tired  of  it  all  and  would  like  to  go  to 
America.3 

1  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  45-6.  Copy  of  letter  in  Austrian  Archives. 
M.  de  la  Rocheterie  considers  this  letter  genuine,  but  does  not  vouch 
for  the  text  (ii.  237,  and  preface,  ix). 

2  Armoire  de  fer.  Quatrieme  Recueil,  no.  312.  Reprinted  Archives 
parlementaires,  lxv.  652. 

3  Morris,  i.  420.  Morris  was  simultaneously  engaged  in  a  mysterious 
financial  transaction,  called  the  "  affair  of  the  rations,"  which  needed 
Montmorin's  consent  and  the  King's,  and  would  have  had  to  besubmitted 
to  the  Assembly.    "  M.  Duport  "  was  finally  consulted  (May  1 5  and  17)  ; 
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Whatever  his  share  in  the  negotiations  may  have  been, 
Barnave  preserved  a  complete  independence,  as  his  attitude 
in  the  important  debates  on  the  organization  of  the  ministry 
shows  ;  debates  in  which  he  exercised  great  influence.  In 
March,  when  popularity  meant  everything,  he  was  on  the 
unpopular  side  ;  in  April,  when  it  meant  much  to  please 
Montmorin,  he  was  hostile  to  what  were  considered  Court 
interests.  Duport  and  Lameth  went  with  him,  for  to  do 
them  justice,  however  they  may  have  talked  about  keeping 
popularity  they  risked  it  loyally  when  Barnave  led  the  way. 

They  all  believed  that  the  King  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  This  doctrine  was  generally 
held  in  the  Assembly,  where  only  Petion  actually  spoke 
against  it,  and  the  important  constitutional  point  was  settled 
without  difficulty.  Outside,  and  in  the  Jacobins',  the  decision 
was  unpopular,  and  more  unpopular  still  was  a  decree  which 
gave  the  King  the  appointment  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Treasury.  This  measure  was  supported  by  Duport.  Barnave, 
busy  just  then  with  the  colonial  "  Instructions,"  was  absent 
from  the  Assembly  the  day  it  was  voted  (March  9th),  and  the 
patriotic  journals,  which  had  taken  for  granted  that  he  would 
oppose  it,  commented  on  his  absence  as  a  defalcation,  the 
Revolutions  de  Paris  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he,  the 
Lameths  and  Mirabeau  had  been  "  bought."  x 

Over  other  provisions  for  organizing  the  ministry  Barnave 
was  what  may  be  called  anti-ministerial.  The  Assembly, 
justly  suspicious  of  ministers,  took  every  precaution  to  guard 
against  their  encroachments  in  the  future,  and  ministerial 
responsibility  was  strictly  defined  in  a  series  of  articles.  During 
the  debates  on  these,  on  April  8th,  Barnave  supported  Bouche 
in  proposing  that  ministers  who  resigned  should  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  city  where  the  Assembly  sat  before  they  had  given 
in  their  accounts  ;  and  insisted,  with  Buzot,  that  it  must  not 
this  cannot  have  been  Adrien,  who  had  just  broken  with  Montmorin 
and  was  not  a  financial  authority.  It  may  have  been  the  minister,  for 
the  two  were  often  confused.  Neither  Montmorin  nor  this  Duport 
were  personally  interested  {Morris,  i.  400-26).  The  affair  evidently 
had  a  seamy  side. 

1  Moniteur,  vii.  586  ;  Patriote  francais,  10  March,  p.  256  ;  Revolutions 
de  Paris,  vii.  427. 
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be  made  too  difficult  for  private  individuals  to  sue  them  for 
damages.  On  the  crucial  question  as  to  whether  the  Assembly 
or  the  King  should  determine  the  number  of  ministers  and 
their  functions,  it  was  Barnave  who,  on  April  9th,  persuaded 
the  Assembly  to  decree  the  principle  that  the  right  of  deter- 
mining the  number  and  the  functions  of  ministers  belonged 
to  the  legislative  power.  In  doing  so  he  opposed  a  concilia- 
tory proposal  of  Le  Chapelier's,  which  had  found  much  favour, 
namely  that  the  King  should  be  asked  to  present  a  plan  of  the 
ministry  and  its  departments  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembly.1 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  Montmorin  did  not 
affect  the  position  of  the  Lameth  party.  Outside  the  Assembly 
they  were  beginning  to  lose  ground,  for  their  influence  in  the 
Jacobins'  was  on  the  wane.  This  was  due  to  the  change  in 
the  character  of  the  Club  brought  about  by  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  violent  outsiders,  a  change  in  which  the  enemies 
of  Barnave  and  the  Lameths  were  supposed  to  have  a  hand. 
Things  were  outwardly  the  same  through  April  ;  the  leaders 
still  attended  the  meetings,  and  once  when  they  and  their 
friends  spent  the  evening  walking  up  and  down  the  terrasse 
des  Feuillants  and  did  not  come  to  the  Club  till  late,  it  was 
noticed  as  a  strange  thing.  But  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  Sieyes,  Condorcet,  Talleyrand  and  Rcederer,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Lameths,  returned  to  the  Society  with  the 
object  of  undermining  the  power  of  the  leaders,  they  found 
that  other  influences  were  already  doing  the  work  for  them. 
The  sittings  grew  noisy  and  Barnave  and  Lameth  began  to 
keep  away,  or  sat  silent.2 

They  must  have  realized  that  the  dangerous  element  which 
they  had  relied  on  controlling  was  getting  beyond  their  power, 
for  they  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  when,  on  May  9th  and 
10th,  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  which  hit  the  Jacobins  by 
decreeing  that  the  right  of  petition  belonged  to  individuals 

1  8  April,  Le  Hodey,  xxiv.  94-5  ;  9  April,  Le  Hodey,  xxiv.  102-3  '> 
Moniteur,  viii.  90.  Barnave's  speech  of  7  March  criticizing  the 
Committee's  whole  plan,  on  which  he  was  complimented  by  Cazales, 
is  poorly  reported  in  the  Moniteur  and  Le  Hodey. 

2  Feuille  du  J  our,  30  April  and  5  May,  pp.  253,  293  ;  Bruchstucke, 
77,  105  ;   Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  207,  note. 
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and  not  to  corporate  bodies,  and  that  henceforth  every  petition 
must  be  signed  by  the  individuals  who  made  it  and  must  be 
regarded  as  coming  from  such  individuals  only.  This  restric- 
tion deprived  petitions  of  any  weight  beyond  that  which  the 
signatures  could  give  them.  The  decree  was  part  of  a  law 
which  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  order  by  keeping  corporate 
bodies  within  legal  bounds  ;  in  another  aspect  it  barred 
a  favourite  scheme  of  the  extremists  of  both  sides  for  under- 
mining the  power  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  procuring 
petitions  against  its  continuance  from  the  electoral  bodies. 
Robespierre  fought  the  law  with  special  reference  to  the 
Jacobins.  It  is  certain  that  Barnave  approved  of  it  ;  he  spoke 
on  another  provision,  and  his  conclusions  were  more  liberal  than 
the  Committee's  proposal.1 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  and  though  his  ener- 
gies were  now  turned  towards  ending  the  Revolution,  his  popu- 
larity had.  not  as  yet  been  seriously  touched  and  his  power 
over  the  Assembly  was  notorious.  A  burlesque  account  of 
a  debate,  in  a  journal  of  the  aristocrats,  the  Sabbats  Jacobites, 
of  about  April  25th,  called  "  Tactics  of  the  great  men  of  the 
National  Assembly  over  important  decrees,"  shows  how  he 
appeared  to  hostile  eyes  at  this  time.  It  is  ridiculously  exag- 
gerated, but  has  enough  substratum  of  truth  to  make  it  amusing. 

'  M.  Dubois  de  Crance  .  .  .  scales  the  tribune  and  perorates 
audaciously  in  the  tone  of  Marat.  (Note.  Sometimes  M.  de 
Menou  undertakes  to  replace  him,  and  really  one  would  not 
know  the  difference.)  His  extravagant  and  exaggerated  pro- 
posals set  the  Assembly  in  a  ferment  and  his  mission  is  fulfilled. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Right  rises,  and  proves  without 
difficulty  that  M.  Dubois  de  Crance  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  Everyone  agrees  with  this,  even  the  Jacobins." 
Biauzat,2  after  disputing  with  Bouche  which  of  them  shall 
speak,  "  presents  a  wiser  measure,  planned  with  more  art  but 
•still  very  civic.  All  the  Left  applaud."  The  Right  know  it 
to  be  dangerous,  though  plausible,  and  Folleville,  Custine  or 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  351-6,  358-63.  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  363-5,  gives  Bar- 
nave's  speech  on  the  droit  d'affiche. 

'-  He  was  not  in  reality  so  prominent.  Bouche's  particular  function 
was  to  criticize  the  pvoces-verbal. 
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d'Estourmel  demonstrates  this.  '  Then  MM.  de  Noailles, 
Buzot  and  others  of  the  same  sort  make  it  their  business  to 
occupy  the  tribune  in  turn,  and  bore  the  Assembly  for  several 
hours.  Boredom  tires  and  M.  Goupil  de  Prefeln  suspecting 
this,  demands  that  the  bill  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  At 
these  words  the  whole  Assembly  rouses  itself  from  its  profound 
lethargy.  The  Left  cries  Aux  voix,  the  Right  wishes  for 
a  fuller  discussion  .  .  .  They  prove  the  defects  of  the  system. 
MM.  Lameth  defend  it.  These  brothers,  rivals  in  glory,  are 
covered,  now  with  the  applause  of  the  paid  galleries,  and  now 
with  the  hoots  which  escape  involuntarily  from  the  indignation 
of  honest  men.  All  at  once  M.  Barnave  shows  himself  ;  he 
expounds  fluently  all  the  ideas  of  his  brethren  the  Jacobins 
(for  the  little  parrot  has  none  of  his  own)  ;  to  hear  him  one 
would  be  taken  in,  he  has  such  a  marvellous  way  of  compiling 
the  ideas  of  others  and  appropriates  his  plagiarisms  so  adroitly. 
After  having  summed  up  the  divergent  opinions  clearly  and 
methodically,  he  recapitulates  carefully  and  with  imposing 
slowness  everthing  specious  in  the  sophisms  of  his  party. 
Out  of  all  this  he  composes  you  a  little  motion  of  his  own, 
which  finds  favour  pretty  readily.  Vainly  is  the  thunder  of 
Cazales  and  Mauri  heard.  Perhaps  the  irresistible  impression 
of  their  nervous  eloquence  is  making  its  mark  ?  If  he  thinks 
that  the  majority  will  be  contentious,  quick  !  he  amends  his 
proposal  slightly.  His  friends  keep  up  an  eternal  noise  inside 
the  Hall.  The  tumult  goes  on  increasing  ;  the  President 
sprains  his  wrist  with  the  constituent  bell.  The  whole  Right 
rises  ;  its  members  threaten  to  leave  the  sitting,"  but  they 
find  that  the  Jacobins  have  brought  the  mob  up  round  the 
Hall.  '  Nevertheless  little  Barnave's  proposal  has  obtained 
priority  by  a  vote,  and  thanks  to  all  these  intrigues,  all  these 
manoeuvres,  all  these  horrors,  it  has  the  honour  of  being 
decreed  and  nothing  remains  but  to  do  homage.  The  people 
share  his  glory  all  the  more  willingly  because  they  have  con- 
tributed much  to  it  by  their  presence."  x 

1  Sabbats  Jacobites,  no.  15,  pp.  228-31.  The  Court  journalists  were 
economical  with  wit,  the  part  about  Barnave  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  of  Suleau's,  Le  Reveil  de  M.  Suleau,  published 
in  March.     Suleau  makes  Mirabeau  bring  up  the  Jacobins. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

DEFEAT 

The  month  of  May  brought  to  Barnave  the  great  reverse 
in  his  parliamentary  career.  It  was  preceded  by  another 
defeat,  about  which  a  few  words  must  be  said. 

We  often  read  that  the  Assembly  annexed  Avignon,  reckless 
of  consequences,  as  soon  as  Mirabeau's  restraining  hand  was 
removed.     In  reality  the  matter  was  not  so  simple. 

The  small  States  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaissin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  French  territory  and  peopled  by 
French  inhabitants,  were  essentially  a  part  of  France,  but 
the  Comtat  had  been  ceded  to  one  Pope  and  Avignon  sold 
to  another,  by  their  rulers,  in  days  when  nationality  and 
national  unity  were  little  regarded.  The  history  of  the 
title  to  the  sovereignty  was  intricate,  and  although  the  Pope 
had  been  in  possession  for  five  centuries  France  had  never 
abandoned  her  claims  and  had  several  times  asserted  them. 
Both  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  had  resumed  possession  when 
displeased  with  the  Pope,  but  both  had  appeared  to  acknow- 
ledge papal  rights  by  restoring  the  provinces  to  him.  This 
state  of  things  could  not  have  continued  so  long  if  the  Pope 
had  been  an  ordinary  sovereign.  He  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  .country  because  there  was  no  menace  to  France  in  his 
rule.  He  had  no  army  and  no  means  of  keeping  order,  and 
when  he  wished  to  enforce  it  he  must  needs  apply  to  the  King. 

With  the  Revolution  all  changed  and  the  two  States  became 
a  perplexity.  Roughly  speaking,  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Avignon  adopted  revolutionary  principles,  and  both 
they  and  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Comtat  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly  for  reunion  with  France  ;  the  rest  of  the 
population  were  anti-revolutionary  and  wished  to  remain 
under  the  Pope.  A  barbarous  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
sides,  neighbouring  departments  were  affected  and  France 
had  to  take  action.  The  Avignon  Committee  was,  as  we  have 
seen,   appointed  by  the  Assembly  in   July  1790  to   propose 
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measures.  But  the  members  were  all  busy  men  and  it  was 
found  so  hard  to  get  them  together,1  that  after  a  short  time 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  whose  sittings  had  drawn  off 
Mirabeau  and  Barnave,  was  always  joined  with  the  Avignon 
Committee  for  reports. 

Public  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  immediate  reunion, 
the  hotter  heads  of  the  Avignon  Committee,  Bouche,  Petion, 
and  Charles  Lameth  shared  the  popular  view,  and  some  even 
of  the  more  cautious  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee 
inclined  to  it.  Mirabeau  and  Barnave  were  afraid  of  inter- 
national complications  and  counselled  prudence.  There  was 
a  conflict  of  opinion  ;  Mirabeau  drew  up  a  bill,  Barnave 
amended  it,  and  the  two  Committees  all  but  adopted  it.2 
But  they  could  not  come  to  a  final  agreement,  and  the  forward 
party  took  the  bit  in  their  teeth.  Petion  proposed  to  the 
Assembly,  in  his  own  name,  a  bill  which  declared  that  Avignon 
was  French  territory  (Nov.  16th),  and  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee was  on  the  point  of  proposing  something  similar. 
Barnave  held  firm  as  well  as  Mirabeau,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Diplomatic  Committee  yielded,  and  allowed  Mirabeau  to 
present,  in  their  name,  a  bill  for  adjourning  the  question  of 
reunion  and  sending  troops  to  Avignon  to  restore  order — 
a  step  which  the  Pope's  legate  had  been  obliged  to  request. 
In  proposing  the  bill  Mirabeau  stated  unequivocally  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  rights  of  the  case, 
but  were  of  opinion  that  for  reasons  of  public  policy  rights 
should  be  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  His  bill  passed, 
and  he  himself  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  he  "  muzzled 
this  voracious  Assembly."3 

Mirabeau  has  had  all  the  credit  of  this  wise  abstinence,  but 
Barnave  deserves  a  share.  His  attitude  was  well  known  at 
the  time,  and  Brissot  reproaches  him  with  it.4 

The  troops  sent  to  Avignon  did  not  settle  the  country. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  refrain  from  taking  sides, 

1  Monitenr,  v.  503. 

2  See  Cazales  on  16  Nov.  1790  ;  Monitenr,  vi.  402.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Avignon  Committee. 

3  Mirabeau  to  Lamarck,  21  and  22  Nov.,  Lamarck,  ii.  345-6,  350; 
Monitenr,  vi.  433  (20  Nov.). 

4  Lettre  a  M.  Barnave,  73  ;   cf.  Patriote  francais,  7  Nov.  1790. 
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as  Barnave  afterwards  said,  and  their  presence  only  made 
things  worse.  The  inhabitants  continued  to  slaughter  each 
other  ;  the  breach  between  France  and  Rome  over  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  clergy  put  Avignon  into  the  possession  of 
a  hostile  Power,  and  the  little  State  became  a  centre  of  anti- 
revolutionary  manoeuvres.  This  was  intolerable,  and  again 
the  Assembly  tried  to  find  a  remedy.  On  April  30th  Menou 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  two  Committees,  a  bill  for  incor- 
porating Avignon  and  the  Comtat  with  France  while  opening 
negotiations  about  indemnification  with  the  Pope.1 

The  debates  were  long  and  hot  and  the  Assembly  wavered. 
Avignon  was  claimed  for  France  on  two  grounds  :  the  rights 
which  France  had  never  surrendered,  and  the  right  of  every 
people  to  decide  its  own  destiny.  It  was  the  latter  claim 
which  made  the  case  of  Avignon  seem  dangerous  to  Europe. 
Both  grounds  were  disputed,  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
argued  that  to  incorporate  Avignon  would  be  contrary  to  the 
law  which  forbade  conquests. 

Barnave  supported  the  bill  with  all  his  weight,  and  as, 
unlike  most  of  his  colleagues  who  spoke  in  favour  of  reunion, 
he  was  fully  alive  to  the  perils  which  might  accompany  it,  his 
reasons  for  advocating  it  are  worth  attention. 

"  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  position  in  which  the 
Assembly  finds  itself  is  really  critical,"  he  began,  "  and,  for 
my  part,  I  could  have  heartily  wished  that  the  act  we  are 
about  to  engage  upon  could  have  been  postponed  for  several 
years  ;  that  Avignon  could  have  been  kept  quietly  in  its 
present  position  for  some  time  longer,  before  the  real,  the 
incontestable  rights  of  the  French  nation  came  into  force 
again."  2  '  But  I  believe  that  we  are  now  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  various  other  measures  proposed  to  us  are 
more  dangerous  than  the  reunion  which  you  have  the  right 
to  decide  upon."  3 

Avignon,  he  went  on  to  say,  must  be  pacified,  both  for  our 
sake  and  its  own.     The  opponents  of  the  Committees  propose 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  266.  2  3  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  173. 

3  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  709,  supp.  9.  The  Right  was  determined 
that  Barnave  should  not  speak,  and  there  was  so  much  noise  at  first 
that  some  reporters  caught  one  sentence,  some  another. 
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to  pacify  it  by  sending  more  troops,  and  to  adjourn  once 
again  the  question  of  reunion  ;  they  believe  we  shall 
thus  avoid  giving  foreign  Powers  the  pretext  for  picking 
a  quarrel  with  us.  But  supposing  that  we  take  Avignon 
under  our  protection  in  this  way,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
only  preparing  for  its  final  conquest,  and  foreign  Powers  will 
find  their  pretext  in  this.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  avoid  giving 
them  a  pretext  one  way  or  another.  The  Committee's  plan 
is  frank  and  open  ;  we  reassume  what  is  our  own.  An 
advantage  we  shall  gain  by  it  is,  that  we  shall  no  longer  have 
in  the  midst  of  us  "  a  political  red-hot  coal,"  to  set  our  depart- 
ments on  fire.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  while  Avignon 
continues  to  be  the  resort  and  refuge  of  our  enemies,  we  cannot 
keep  order  there.  If  we  do  not  take  possession  now,  we  shall 
be  maintaining  an  anti-revolutionary  centre,  and  we  shall 
encourage  the  Powers  to  think  that  the  German  Princes  who 
have  rights  in  Alsace  may  check  us  there,  as  the  Pope  has 
checked  us  in  Avignon.  If  foreign  Powers  are  indeed  preparing 
to  attack  us,  let  us  at  least  have  union  within  our  borders 
before  we  sally  out  to  meet  them.1 

Barnave  made  a  great  impression — a  sure  sign  of  it  being 
that  Barere  was  converted  on  the  spot — but  he  could  not  turn 
the  tide.  "  1789  "  voted  with  the  Right  against  the  Com- 
mittees and  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  171. 2  A  new 
Report  was  ordered,  but  the  Committees  had  nothing  fresh  to 
recommend  ;  they  proposed  reunion  again,  and  were  again 
defeated,  this  time  by  six  votes  only.  The  question  was 
regarded  by  all  sides  as  adjourned,  not  settled,  and  as  the 
uselessness  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  Avignon  was  generally 
admitted,  it  was  decreed  that  the  war  in  the  two  States  should 
be  forcibly  confined  within  their  borders,  and  that  mediators 
should  be  sent  to  try  and  make  peace.3 

Defeat  in  a  cause  like  this  could  only  add  to  Barnave's 
popularity,  but  it  weakened  the  position  of  his  party  in  the 
Assembly,  as  was  seen  when  on  May  8th  Charles  Lameth 
was  beaten  for  the  presidency  by  d'Andre.     The  choice  was 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  174-6  ;    cf.  Moniteur,  viii.  297-8. 

2  4  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  303  ;   Mercure  de  France,  21  May,  p.  230. 

3  24  and  25  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  486,  &c. 
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unfortunate ;  d'Andre,  elected  for  the  third  time,  a  most 
unusual  honour,1  could  not  keep  order,  and  let  the  Assembly 
get  out  of  hand  in  the  struggle  over  the  colonial  question 
which  followed. 

The  "  Instructions  '  had  been  ready  for  some  time,  but 
their  submission  to  the  Assembly  had  been  delayed  by  fresh 
difficulties.  These  were  originally  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
"  Amis  des  Noirs."  The  opinions  of  this  Society,  propagated 
by  provincial  Jacobins,  were  beginning  to  get  a  hold  even 
in  the  sea-port  towns,  especially  in  Bordeaux,  and  Jacobin 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  mulattoes  were  reaching  the  Assembly 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  No  idea  of  sacrificing  the 
colonies  entered  into  the  heads  of  all  these  enthusiasts  ;  they 
thought  that  a  little  firmness  in  humbling  the  haughty  planters 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  A  new  proposal  was  made  by 
Claviere,  who  wrote  for  the  "  Amis  des  Noirs  '  a  sort  of 
manifesto  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  which  they  published  in 
March.  Besides  putting  forward  the  old  programme  supported 
by  the  old  arguments,  he  suggested  that  the  planters  should 
be  compensated  for  what  they  might  suffer  in  their  pride  by 
being  released  from  the  French  monopoly.2  His  book,  much 
admired  at  the  time,  is  another  proof  that  the  philanthropists 
had  failed  to  grasp  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and 
were  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  lucrative  monopoly  they  would 
have  resigned  so  easily  was  the  one  justification  storm-tossed 
and  impoverished  France  had  for  keeping  colonies  worked  by 
slaves. 

The  various  signs  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  brought 
about  by  the  "  Amis  des  Noirs  "  alarmed  the  planters,  who 
began  to  fear  that  the  Assembly  might  be  induced  to  rescind 
its  own  decrees  ;  they  determined  to  demand  a  new  pledge 
and  set  all  their  machinery  going  to  obtain  it.  The  Club 
Massiac  decided  (April  3rd)  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Assem- 
bly, asking  for  a  recognition  that  the  colony  had  the  right  to 

1  Shared  only  by  Thouret,  Bureaux-Pusy  and  de  Bonnay.  Thouret, 
four  times  elected,  refused  the  first  time  ;  de  Bonnay  the  third. 

2  Adresse  de  la  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs  a  V Assemblee  Nationale, 
a  toutes  les  villes  de  commerce,  Sec,  redigee  par  E.  Claviere.  Paris, 
Mars  1791,  128  pp.,  4to.  pp.  99,  103. 
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make  its  own  domestic  laws.  The  deputies  of  Commerce, 
and  many  of  the  large  commercial  towns,  some  of  which  were 
prompted  by  the  planters,  urged  that  the  preamble  of  the 
decree  of  Oct.  12th,  promising  the  initiative  on  the  status 
of  persons,  should  be  made  a  constitutional  decree  ;  and 
the  colonial  deputies  refused  categorically  to  support  the 
"  Instructions  "  unless  such  a  decree  were  passed.1  The  four 
Committees,  who  were  depending  on  the  "  Instructions  "  to 
effect  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  comply. 

The  fears  of  the  planters  brought  about  a  kind  of  rapproche- 
ment between  them  and  the  Colonial  Committee.  The 
repentant  eighty-five  had,  as  we  have  seen,  made  up  their 
minds  to  petition  the  Assembly  that  the  '  Instructions  ' 
might  be  sent  out  as  a"  provisional  law  ;  '  they  announced 
their  intention  on  April  25th,  and  before  presenting  their  formal 
petition  they  sent  it,  the  same  day,  to  the  Club  Massiac, 
inviting  the  members  to  sign  it.  The  Club  Massiac  had 
tacitly  refused  to  work  with  the  Colonial  Committee  in  com- 
piling the  "Instructions'  and  therefore  had  no  knowledge 
of  what  these  "  Instructions  "  were  ;  but  it  was  always  willing 
to  show  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  eighty-five,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  send  commissaries  to  Barnave  to  ask  him 
if  he  would  communicate  the  "  Instructions  "  to  the  Club, 
and  would  allow  several  days  for  their  examination.2  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Club  Massiac  had  anything  to  do 

1  Patriote  francais ,  28  Feb.,  pp.  217-18  ;  Proces-verbal  of  Club  Massiac, 
3  April  1 791  ;  Delattre's  Report,  7  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  328  ;  Gouy 
d'Arsy's  Louis-Marthe  Degouy,  depute  d  V  Assemblee  Nationale,  a  ses 
Commettans,  Paris,  15-31  mai  1791,  p.  3,  &c.  Annexed  to  Confession 
d'un  depute.  Gouy  is  untrustworthy  and  can  only  be  believed  when 
what  he  says  is  probable  and  uncontradicted. 

2  Proces-verbal,  25  April  1791.  The  resolution  was  :  1.  To  send 
commissaries  to  Barnave  to  tell  him  of  the  eighty-five's  request. 
"2.  That  the  Society,  having  had  no  communication  of  the  Instructions 
drawn  up  by  the  Colonial  Committee,  shall  send  commissaries  to  ask  him 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  them.  3.  That  at  the  same  time  it 
shall  instruct  the  commissaries  to  ask  M.  Barnave  if  it  can  hope  for  some 
days  in  which  to  examine  them,  in  order  that  it  may  decide  with  full 
knowledge,  whether  or  no  it  shall  adhere  to  the  petition  of  MM.  the 
eighty-five." 
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with  Barnave  and  the  Colonial  Committee.  Barnave  made 
no  difficulty  about  lending  the  "  Instructions,"  "  on  condition 
that  no  copy  should  be  made  of  them  and  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  him  the  following  day."  They  were  read  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Club  in  the  evening.1 

In  the  morning,  when  the  commissaries  took  them  back  to 
Barnave,  they  found  that  a  good  many  of  the  eighty-five  and 
also  the  six  deputies  from  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the 
North  were  already  with  him.  He  "  seemed  to  seize  eagerly 
upon  this  kind  of  gathering  '  as  an  occasion  for  exhorting 
them  to  be  friends  with  each  other.  He  told  them  frankly 
that  "  he  regarded  the  colony  as  lost  "  if  they  did  not  abjure 
their  private  hatreds,  and  after  some  discussion  he  proposed 
to  them  that  all  the  colonials  in  Paris  should  join  in  signing 
an  "  act  showing  their  desire  for  a  general  reconciliation,"  and 
should  express  in  it  their  wish  that  the  "  Instructions  "  might 
be  sent  to  the  colonies  as  a  provisional  law.  At  the  request 
of  some  of  them  he  drew  up  a  manifesto  then  and  there,  of 
which  they  took  copies.  This  document  was  partly  intended 
for  the  edification  of  the  whites  in  St.  Domingo,  to  whom  the 
signatories  were  to  recommend  it.  It  set  forth  that  "  in  the 
state  of  crisis  in  which  the  colony  now  is,  the  closest  union 
of  the  minds  and  intentions  of  all  is  the  only  means  of  saving 
it  and  of  preserving  it  from  the  anarchy  with  which  it  is 
threatened."  It  contained  a  statement  that  the  National 
Assembly  was  going  to  be  asked  to  pass  a  "  formal  decree," 
which  would  "  confirm  '  "  the  right  of  initiative  "  promised 
by  the  decrees  of  March  8th  and  Oct.  12th,  and  "  put  the 
colony  in  possession  of  it."  2 

Nothing  short  of  the  actual  advent  of  disaster  could  unite 
the  colonials,  and  though  Barnave's  persuasions  had  brought 
them  into  a  pacific  frame  of  mind,  which  was  in  itself  a  triumph 
for  him,  the  manifesto  seems  to  have  fallen  through.  The  six 
deputies  from  le  Cap,  who  thoroughly  approved,  were  pre- 
cluded from  signing  anything  by  the  terms  of  their  mandate. 
The  Club  Massiac  discussed  the  original  petition  of  the  eighty- 

1  P voces-verbal,  26  April  1791. 

:  Ibid.,  28  April ;  afternoon  and  evening  meeting.  The  whole  mani- 
festo is  given. 
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five  on  the  same  evening,  and  resolved  not  to  sign  it.  Their 
reasons  were  manifold  ;  one  was,  that  some  of  the  eighty-five 
had  refused  to  sign  ;  another,  that  there  had  not  been  time 
enough  to  consider  the  "  Instructions  ;  "  another,  that  if  they 
signed  it  would  seem  like  a  confession  that  the  Society  had 
not  done  its  best  towards  reconciliation.  Behind  these  reasons 
evidently  lay  the  futile  hope  that  the  colonies  might  yet  do 
better  for  themselves.  But  the  Club  appreciated  Barnave's 
efforts  and  sent  him  a  deputation,  to  explain  their  reasons  for 
not  signing  and  to  express  their  gratitude.1  Barnave  "  seemed 
very  sensible  "  of  the  friendliness  of  this  step,  and  told  the 
deputation  that  although  their  Society  would  not  sign  the 
petition,  the  Committees  intended  to  present  the  "  Instruc- 
tions "  as  a  "  provisional  law."  2 

Against  the  wish  of  some  of  the  colonials,  who  feared  dis- 
cussion, he  insisted  that  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  must 
be  called  to  the  confirmation  of  the  initiative  by  a  report 
ad  hoc.3  He  did  not  make  this  report  himself,  probably 
in  order  to  avoid  exciting  hostility  ;  and  it  was  entrusted  to 
a  prominent  colonial  deputy,  de  Curt,  who  frequently  reported 
for  the  Naval  Committee.  De  Curt  was  unable  to  write  it, 
and  the  task  fell  to  an  unknown  member  of  the  Commercial 
Committee,  Delattre.4 

The  bill,  approved  almost  unanimously  by  the  twenty-five 
to  thirty  members  of  the  four  Committees  who  could  be  got 
together,  was  as  follows  :  Art.  i.  '  The  National  Assembly 
decrees,  as  a  constitutional  article,  that  no  law  on  the  status  of 
persons  can  be  made  for  the  colonies  by  the  Legislative  body, 
except  on  the  precise  and  formal  demand  of  the  colonies." 

Articles  ii-xiii  ordered  that  the  various  Colonial  Assemblies 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  Cayenne  should  nominate  a 
Committee  of  twenty-nine  members,  and  that  this  Committee, 
or  congress,  should  meet  in  December,  in  the  French  part 
of  the  small  island  of  St.  Martin,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
status   of   the   mulattoes   and   free   negroes.     No    imperative 

1  Proces-verbal,  28  April  1791  ;  evening  meeting. 

2  Ibid.,  3  May. 

3  Gouy  "  d  ses  Commettans  ",  p.  6.  As  he  tells  this  to  show  Barnave's 
obstinacy,  he  may  be  believed.  4  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  422. 
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mandates  were  to  be  given  by  the  Assemblies,  and  a  decision 
must  be  come  to  in  forty  days.  Art.  xiv.  ( '  The  status  of  the 
mulattoes  and  free  negroes  having  been  definitely  regulated 
by  the  Legislative  body,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Committee 
of  St.  Martin,  the  first  article  of  the  present  decree  shall  come 
into  full  force,  and  following  legislatures  shall  not  be  able  to 
provoke  a  new  proposal  of  the  colonies  regarding  the  status 
of  any  persons  whatsoever."  l 

This  bill  was  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  for  compelling 
the  whites  to  concede,  of  their  own  will,  some  measure  of 
rights  to  the  mulattoes  ;  at  the  same  time  it  gave  the 
whites  that  reassurance  as  to  the  security  of  their  property 
which  had  become  necessary  if  they  were  not  to  be  driven 
into  rebellion.  During  the  debates  Barnave  explained  re- 
peatedly 2  the  reasons  for  a  congress,  and  the  reasons  for  holding 
it  in  St.  Martin,  thus  :  It  is  necessary  that  the  status  of  the 
mulattoes  shall  be  defined  before  a  colonial  constitution  is 
adopted,  therefore  the  colonies  must  be  compelled  to  use 
their  initiative  in  the  matter.  The  richer  planters,  of  whom 
the  Assemblies  are  composed,  are  in  general  well-disposed  to 
the  mulattoes,  but  they  are  influenced  by  the  adverse  views 
of  the  small  whites,  who  fill  the  towns  where  the  Assemblies  sit. 
If  the  Assemblies  express  their  opinions  separately,  or  if  the 
congress  meets  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  public  opinion  will 
be  so  strongly  against  the  mulattoes  that  a  favourable  decision 
cannot  be  expected.  But  a  congress  in  the  out-of-the-way 
island  of  St.  Martin  will  be  free  from  such  influences,  'it  will 
be  able  to  follow  its  own  inclinations  and  is  almost  certain  to 
decide  favourably.  If  the  decision  is  unreasonable  it  can  be 
altered  by  the  Legislature,  and  in  that  case  the  colonials, 
even  if  their  wishes  are  disregarded,  will  know  that  they  have 
no  further  changes  to  dread. 

Some  of  Barnave's  opponents  supposed   that  the  words, 

'  the  status   .   .   .   having  been  definitely  regulated  by  the 
Legislative  body  on  [sur]  the  proposition  of  the  Committee  of 

St.  Martin,"  implied  that  the  legislature  was  bound  to  decide 

1  Delattre's  Report ;    Proces-verbal,  no.  643  (7  May),  vol.  54,  most  of 
the  Report  is  in  the  Moniteur,  but  not  the  bill. 

2  e.  g.  on  1 1  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  416-18. 
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in  accordance  with  that  proposition.  He  explained  that  the 
Committees  attached  no  such  meaning  to  the  phrase,  and 
substituted  a  clearer  wording  which  made  such  a  misapprehen- 
sion impossible.1 

When  Delattre  read  his  Report  on  May  7th  there  was  a  storm, 
but  the  debate  was  adjourned  and  the  real  battle  did  not 
begin  till  May  nth.  Barnave  who  had  not  spoken  on  the 
7th  now  came  forward,  and  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
burden  of  responsibility  through  the  five  days'  fight  which 
followed. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  fight  was  not  over 
slavery  ;  the  Assembly  was  already  convinced  that  slavery 
must  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  the  slave-trade  was  not 
brought  into  question.  All  the  strife  was  simply  and  solely 
over  the  immediate  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  mulattoes, 
and  all  the  diatribes  which  were  delivered  on  "  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  and  "the 
reduction  to  slavery  of  thousands  of  fellow  subjects,"  2  referred, 
not  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  but  to  the  withholding  of  the 
franchise  from  the  mulattoes.  The  champions  of  the  mulattoes 
once  more  separated  their  cause  from  that  of  the  slaves,  and 
when  insisting  on  their  virtues  and  merits  even  laid  stress  on 
their  usefulness  in  keeping  the  slaves  under.3  The  truth  was 
that  the  Assembly,  very  uncomfortable  at  being  obliged  to 
sanction  slavery,  clung  to  the  consolatory  idea  of  making  a 
determined  stand  for  principle  where  the  mulattoes  were  con- 
cerned. In  the  course  of  the  debates  some  deputies  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  loss  of  the  colonies  ought 
to  be  risked  for  the  sake  of  following  principle  in  this  instance. 
"  Even  if  secession  were  to  take  place,  if  we  had  to  sacrifice 
either  our  interest  or  justice,  it  would  be  better  to  sacrifice 
the  colonies  than  one  principle,"  said  Dupont  de  Nemours. 

1  11  and  13  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  417,  486  ;  Proces-verbal,  no.  649, 
p.  8,  vol.  55.  The  article  is  given  incorrectly,  without  the  amendment, 
Moniteur,  viii.  397  (art.  ii). 

2  e.  g.  Gregoire,  7  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  333. 

3  e.  g.  Gregoire,  11  and  14  May  {Moniteur,  viii.  367,  Le  Hodey,  xxv. 
500);  Petion,  11  May;  Raimond,  14  May;  Robespierre,  12  May, 
who  reprobated  the  argument  while  using  it  {Moniteur,  viii.  374,  399, 
382.) 
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Robespierre  used  even  stronger  words  in  his  wrath  at  a  move 
of  the  colonial  deputies.  On  the  third  day,  Moreau  de  St.  Mery 
declared  in  their  name  that  they  had  been  so  much  struck 
by  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  Assembly  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  the  Committees'  bill  and  must  have 
a  definite  pronouncement  that  their  slaves  would  not  be 
interfered  with  ;  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  word  "  per- 
sons "  in  article  i  should  be  altered  to  "  slaves."  This  was 
asking  too  much  ;  the  article  referred  to  the  slaves  and  every 
one  knew  it,  but  the  actual  word  had  always  been  avoided  in 
decrees  from  the  idea  that  its  use  would  give  an  extra  sanction 
to  slavery,  and  only  the  day  before,  Lanjuinais  had  held  up  to 
admiration  the  Americans,  who  kept  slaves  but  called  them 
something  else,  because  "  the  sacred  love  of  liberty  "  did  not 
allow  them  to  pronounce  the  obnoxious  name.  Robespierre 
rose  into  eloquence  :  '  May  your  colonies  perish,"  he  cried, 
'  if  you  are  to  keep  them  at  such  a  price  !  Yes,  if  you  must 
either  lose  your  colonies,  or  sacrifice  your  happiness,  your  glory, 
your  liberty  to  them,  I  repeat  ;  may  your  colonies  perish  !  "  l 

By  some  inexplicable  mistake,  a  mixture  of  Dupont's  and 
Robespierre's  exclamations,  in  the  form  of  '  Perissent  les 
colonies  plutot  qu'un  principe  !  "  has  been  attributed  to 
Barnave. 

His  opponents  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  about  the 
mulatto  franchise  as  though  they  were  speaking  about  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  this  habit  of  theirs  has  led  many 
readers  astray,  and  won  them  praise  for  a  daring  and  blame 
for  a  folly  which  they  did  not,  in  this  instance,  display. 
Robespierre,  more  consistent  than  the  rest,  might  possibly 
have  been  ready  to  lose  the  colonies  for  the  sake  of  abolishing 
slavery,  though  his  speeches  leave  this  uncertain  ;  but  no  one 
else  would  have  gone  so  far,  and  the  Assembly  made  no 
difficulties  about  voting  article  i.2 

1  Dupont,   13  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  391    (cf.    Le   Hodey,  xxv.  468). 
Moreau,    13   May,   Lanjuinais,    12   May,   Moniteur,  viii.   387-8,   380. 
Robespierre,  13  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  483-4. 

2  It  passed  on  the  13th,  with  the  wording  "  not  free  persons,"  instead 
of  the ' '  persons  "of  the  original,  and  "  spontaneous ' '  instead  of  "  precise. " 
An  alternative  bill  proposed  by  Moreau  was  only  the  Committees'  bill 
with  a  few  changes  and  a  new  wording  of  art.  xiv.     Gouy  (loc.  cit.,  19) 
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Barnave  showed  more  compunction  than  his  foes.  He 
hated  slavery  quite  as  much  as  they  did  and  the  necessity  of 
allowing  it  weighed  heavily  on  him  ;  but  he  had  faced  the 
matter  squarely,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  in  this  respect 
there  must  be  a  departure  from  principle,  and  he  would  not 
and  could  not  pretend  to  himself,  as  they  did,  that  he  was 
fighting  for  principle  when  he  was  abandoning  it.  Beside  the 
great  question  of  slavery  the  mulatto  franchise  appeared  to 
him  a  small  one  ;  the  unconscious  hypocrisy  of  his  colleagues 
disgusted  him,  and  he  tried  to  drive  their  inconsistency  home 
to  them  in  a  way  that  was  more  honest  than  politic. 

"  From  the  heat  with  which  this  question  is  discussed  here," 
he  broke  out  on  the  second  day,  "  one  would  think  that  this 
was  at  least  the  cause  of  principles  against  national  interest. 
Why  !  gentlemen,  this  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of  principles  ; 
for  the  very  persons  who  refuse  us  a  measure  of  prudence, 
which  I  venture  to  say  is  indispensable  under  the  circumstances 
[i.e.  the  congress  at  St.  Martin],  are  themselves  limiting  the 
action  of  principles  in  the  most  essential  fashion.  According 
to  them  we  cannot  without  injury  to  principles  consent  to 
suspend,  for  a  short  time  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  reasonable 
solution,  the  exercise  of  political  rights  by  a  few  men  ;  but  we 
can  very  well  suspend  indefinitely  the  civil  and  individual 
liberty  of  six  hundred  thousand  persons."  Here  there  was 
a  roar,  but  he  would  not  be  silenced,  and  went  on  :  "  Our 
adversaries  recognize  that  the  national  interest  and  reasons 
of  state  do  not  allow  liberty  to  be  given  to  six  hundred  thousand 
men  in  a  condition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies,  and  yet  they 
say  ..."  here  the  general  anger  became  so  loud  that  he  had  to 
leave  the  tribune.1 

But  though  Barnave  had  abandoned  thoughts  of  a  speedy 
reform  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  no  intention  of  leaving  things 
as    they   were,    without    improvement  ;     he    believed   in   the 

says  that  the  Committees  adopted  Moreau's  bill.  This  was  not  so. 
Moreau  withdrew  the  word  "  slaves  "  and  presented  his  other  alterations 
as  amendments  to  the  Committees'  bill.  Barnave  accepted  his  amend- 
ment of  "  spontaneous  "  for  "  precise  ",  and  his  wording  of  art.  xiv.  For 
clearness  sake,  Barnave  turned  art.  xiv  into  art.  ii.  See  Proces-verbal, 
no.  649,  pp.  7-8  ;  Moniteur,  viii.  388,  395-7  ;  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  485-6. 
1   12  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  439-40. 
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possibility  of  gradual  and  peaceful  changes  and  kept  them 
continually  in  view.  There  are,  he  said,  two  distinct  questions 
in  the  colonial  regime  ;  one  is  "  the  freeing  of  the  negroes  from 
slavery."  "  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  about  this  ;  you 
will  never  change  this  regime  by  decrees  passed  without  the 
participation  of  the  colonies,  never  by  resolutions  to  which 
they  have  not  agreed,  unless  you  wish  to  water  that  change 
with  rivers  of  blood.  But  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  change 
it  by  laws  which  give  them  security  on  this  point,  because 
individual  enfranchisements  will  then  be  multiplied,  the  sound 
maxims  of  reason  will  penetrate  these  countries  gradually,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  confidence  which  is  felt  improvements 
will  be  easier  to  effect.  If  you  reserve  to  the  legislative  body 
[in  France]  the  right  of  enacting  laws  which  will  always  be 
made  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  locality — of  enacting 
laws,  I  say,  on  the  freedom  of  the  slaves — you  will  keep 
a  bugbear  in  front  of  your  colonies,  which  will  separate  them 
from  you  ;  not  at  some  distant  time,  but  in  the  near  future, 
whenever  you  show  them  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of 
losing  their  fortunes  and  the  certainty  of  losing  their  lives  in 
the  revolution  which  will  always  be  before  their  eyes." 

Giving  them  security,  he  continued,  means  not  only  securing 
her  possessions  to  France,  it  means  also  "  working  for  humanity 
in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  things,"  because  it  will 
hinder  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  reforms  which  would  bring 
nothing  but  "  a  change  of  evils,"  and  would  prove  ruinous  to 
slaves  and  owners  alike.  Reforms  will  come  through  the 
Colonial  Constitution  contained  in  the  "  Instructions,"  which 
is  intended  to  better  things  gradually  by  introducing  good 
government.  And  as  the  National  Assembly  is  to  have 
a  power  of  veto  over  all  colonial  laws,1 "  at  least  you  reserve  to 

1  Instructions  pour  les  Colonies  francaises,  contenant  un  projet  de 
Constitution,  &c.  Paris,  Imp.  Nat.  1791,  74  pp.  (B.M.  F.  R.  398).  It  was 
an  elaborate  plan  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  organiza- 
tion. The  National  Assembly  reserved  the  exclusive  right  of  legislating 
on  all  the  exterior  relations  of  the  colony  (Titre  iv.  3),  and  all  laws 
made  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies  had  to  be  submitted  to  it  (Titre  v.  3). 
Thus  it  retained  a  right  of  veto.  Conditions  of  eligibility  to  future 
Assemblies  were  left  to  the  colonies  to  decide  (Titre  iii.  1).  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  status  of  persons,  and  the  slaves,  who  remained 
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yourselves  the  right  of  preventing  all  tyrannical  actions,  of 
facilitating  all  improvements,  and  of  preventing  the  lot  of  those 
who  suffer  from  an  unhappy  dispensation  of  things  from  ever 
being  made  worse."  This  Colonial  Constitution  will  be  "  more 
national,  more  humane  "  than  any  which  exists  :  "If  it  does 
not  grant  to  humanity  as  much  as  is  possible  without  ruining 
and  annihilating  our  colonies,  it  is  vicious.  But  if  it  is  exactly 
on  these  lines,  then  I  come  back  to  my  conclusion  ;  we  must, 
in  that  case,  either  adopt  it  or  renounce  our  colonies.  We 
must  then  say :  '  The  existence  of  our  commerce,  the  existence 
of  our  Navy,  of  our  commercial  advantages  are  not  dear  to  us  ; 
their  preservation  is  not  valuable  to  us'." — The  Assembly 
did  not  like  this,  and  interrupted,  but  he  would  not  spare 
sensibilities,  and  insisted  farther  :  "I  am  not  founding  this 
argument  upon  the  second  question  [the  mulatto  franchise], 
but  upon  the  first  "  [the  slaves]. 

Then  he  did  what  he  never  did  except  in  these  debates 
where  so  much  was  at  stake ;  he  made  a  personal  appeal. 

"  I  declare  here  formally,  that  I  am  speaking  my  inmost 
thoughts.  I  implore  the  National  Assembly  to  consider  that 
I  must  be  intimately  convinced  that  a  great  importance 
attaches  to  this  discussion,  or  I  should  not  be  fighting  here 
against  things  which  I  have  resolutely  upheld  in  an  order 
of  things  where  they  were  rigorously  possible.  I  beg  the 
National  Assembly  to  consider  that  if  there  is  some  merit  in 
supporting  general  principles  and  in  arguing  from  them,  there 
is  also  merit,  when  one  is  intimately  convinced  and  persuaded 
that  the  life,  the  prosperity,  the  safety  even  of  one's  country, 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  rightly  understood,  depend 
upon  a  partial  modification — there  is,  I  say,  some  patriotism, 
some  boldness  of  character,  some  love  of  one's  country  in 
making  it."  *  And  later  :  "  The  Assembly  may  believe  that 
it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  on  this  question  ;  if  I  prolong 
my  speech  ...  it  is  because  of  the  importance  of  the  matter." 

"  It  is  not  on  this  [first]  question  that  we  disagree,  it  is  on 

under  the  unrepealed  "  Code  noir,"  were  not  affected.  The  mulattoes 
and  free  negroes  came  under  the  Constitution. 

1  He  was  much  applauded  here,     n  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  410-12. 

2  Monitetir,  viii.  376. 
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the  second,"  said  Barnave,1  and  with  the  second  we  come  to 
the  real  subject  of  the  debate  ;  should  the  franchise  be  given 
at  once  to  the  mulattoes,  or  should  France  suspend  the  decision 
till  the  congress  at  St.  Martin  had  spoken  ? 

The  chief  speakers  in  favour  of  immediate  action  were 
Gregoire,  who  opened  the  debate  with  his  usual  reckless 
violence  ;  Robespierre,  who  showed  great  ability  ;  Petion, 
Regnaud  de  Saint- Jean-d'Angely,  Tracy,  Lanjuinais,  and  two 
deputies  of  the  eastern  colonies,  named  Monneron. 

Their  general  line  of  argument,  apart  from  declamations  on 
the  Rights  of  Man,  was  this  :  All  the  troubles  in  the  colonies 
have  been  caused,  in  part  by  the  incendiary  letters  of  the 
colonial  deputies,  and  in  much  larger  part  by  the  discreditable 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Committee.  It  is  time  to  change  this 
policy  and  to  encourage  the  loyal  mulattoes  rather  than  the 
disloyal  planters.  Whatever  we  do,  there  is  no  danger  of 
exciting  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  ;  they  would  have  revolted 
already  if  they  had  wished  to.2  Colour  is,  of  course,  no  bar 
to  citizen-rights.  In  former  times  the  mulattoes  had  legally 
as  many  rights  as  the  whites,  and  if  in  practice  they  were  not 
allowed  to  exercise  them,  the  practice  was  illegal  and  of 
recent  growth.  Therefore,  to  deprive  them  of  equality  with 
the  whites  is  an  innovation.  We  have,  it  is  true,  given  the 
colonies  the  initiative  on  the  status  of  persons,  but  it  can  be 
argued  that  this  initiative  only  referred  to  the  slaves  and  did 
not  comprehend  the  mulattoes,  while  by  article  iv  of  the 
'  Instruction  "  of  March  1790,  all  free  men  were  given  votes. 
Are  the  mulattoes  persons  ?  Are  they  men  ?  If  they  are, 
they  have  already  been  given  votes  by  article  iv,  and  the 
matter  is  settled  ;  we  cannot  rescind  our  own  laws.  The 
congress  at  St.  Martin  would  be  ridiculous  and  useless  ;  even 
if  the  colonies  are  given  the  initiative,  there  is  no  need  for 
them  to  exercise  it  in  this  detestable  manner,  which  is  a  mere 
plan  for  shelving  the  question.     If  this  congress  is  going  to 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  410-11. 

2  Louis  Monneron  (Le  Hodey,  xxv.  504-5)  thought  that  the  slaves 
were  .restrained  from  rebellion  by  notions  of  equity  regarding  other 
people's  property.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  the  "  Amis  des 
Noirs  "  spoke  of  the  slaves. 
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end  by  giving  the  mulattoes  votes,  as  Barnave  tells  us  it  will  ; 
where  is  the  harm  in  our  giving  them  votes  now,  and  at  once  ? 
We  cannot  be  dictated  to  by  such  a  body. 

For  five  days  Barnave  defended  the  congress  at  St.  Martin 
against  tremendous  odds.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Committees  who  had  approved  the  bill  seem  to  have  turned 
round  during  the  debates.  The  Left  was  against  him,  except 
for  some  eighty  members  ;  and  of  these  eighty,  only  his  own 
friends,  besides  Dubois-Crance  and  Goupil  de  Prefelne  were 
Jacobins.  "  1789  "  for  once  joined  with  Robespierre  and 
Petion.  Lafayette's  friend,  the  comte  de  Tracy,  set  upon 
Barnave  like  a  wasp  and  tried  to  catch  him  out  with  the 
ftroces-verbal  of  March  1790  ;  Lafayette  himself  made  one  of 
his  rare  appearances,  coming  as  Barnave  said  "  in  state,"  to 
speak  "  a  few  insignificant  words  in  favour  of  the  mulattoes  ;"x 
Regnaud  was  untiring  ;   the  great  Sieves  took  the  field. 

More  damaging  to  Barnave  than  his  foes  were  his  allies. 
The  Right  was  hotly  with  him  ;  the  very  names  of  those  who 
spoke  for  the  bill  presaged  defeat.  There  was  Malouet,  with 
good  sense  put  in  an  objectionable  form  ;  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
with  academic  arguments  that  the  colonies  had  a  right  to 
entire  self-government  ;  Maury.  Worse  still,  there  were  the 
colonial  deputies  ;  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  whose  speeches 
might  well  have  driven  any  revolutionary  to  the  other  side  ; 
and  Gouy  d'Arsy,  who  gave,  early  on  the  first  day,  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  planter  at  his  worst. 

All  through  the  five  days  the  buzz  of  intrigue  went  on. 
There  were  moves  and  manoeuvres  of  the  planters,  of  the 
deputies  of  Commerce,  of  the  "  Amis  des  Noirs,"  of  the 
mulattoes,  of  "  1789."  Whispers  went  round  that  the 
planters  had  bribed  Barnave  to  play  a  part  so  uncongenial.2 

1  Patriotefrancais,  14  May,  p.  531  ;  Mercure  de  France,  21  May,  p.  231  ; 
Moniteur,  viii.  387  ;   Barnave,  defence,  (Euvres,  ii.  372. 

2  Mercure  de  France,  21  May,  p.  231.  A  charge  of  bribery  in  the 
unauthentic  part  of  Brissot's  Memoires  (ii.  123)  must  be  mentioned. 
If  Brissot  wrote  this  passage,  and  it  is  quite  in  his  style,  he  owns  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  charge,  which  he  did  not  make  public  because 
he  '  hated  calumny.'  Marat  (Ami  du  Peuple,  18  May,  p.  3)  said  that 
Barnave  had  been  corrupted  by  the  rich  colonial  heiress  he  was  about 
to  marry. 
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A  caricature  representing  him  with  two  faces,  holding  a  money- 
bag labelled  "  speech  on  the  mulattoes,"  and  trampling  on 
the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  was  circulated  in  Paris  and  posted  on 
the  walls.1  The  galleries  hooted  him  ;  the  Assembly  shouted 
him  down  again  and  again  ;  insults  were  flung  at  him  ;  and 
through  it  all,  regardless  of  the  whispers,  above  the  intrigues, 
braving  the  insults,  isolated  and  independent,  he  fought  for 
the  congress  with  dogged  persistence  ;  always  earnest,  never 
bitter  or  intemperate  ;  fought  with  such  power  that  once  or 
twice  he  nearly  turned  the  scale.2 

His  old  opponents  were  struck  with  admiration,  a  good  deal 
due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  for  once  they  agreed  with  him. 
Camille  Desmoulins,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  though  he 
understood  his  point  of  view  3  and  was  made  uneasy  by  what 
he  said,  recognized  the  unselfishness  with  which  he  "  set 
himself  to  lose  his  popularity."  We  cannot  believe,  as 
Desmoulins  half  did,  that  the  Right  joined  with  Barnave 
only  to  overthrow  him  and  get  his  measure  defeated,  for  their 
speeches  show  conviction.  But  "  1789  "  did  stretch  a  point 
to  gain  popularity  and  humiliate  their  rivals.  Barnave  himself 
says  that  at  the  end  of  the  debates  Regnaud  came  out  saying  : 
1  This  decree  is  detestable  in  itself,  but  we  really  had  to 
discredit  Barnave,"  and  attributes  the  same  motive  to  Lafa- 
yette. According  to  Desmoulins,  Lafayette  owned  to  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Committee  that  he  hoped  the  Committee's  bill 
would  pass,  though  he  was  voting  against  it  ;    and  Lafayette 

1  Defence,  CEuvres,  ii.  363,  364.        2  Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  282,  note. 

3  He  summarizes  Barnave's  speeches  thus  :  "  If  you  opposed  me  with 
the  maxim  of  Cicero  in  the  de  Officiis,  that  there  is  nothing  useful  but 
what  is  good,  I  should  have  nothing  to  say.  But  when  we  have  all 
sacrified  principles  to  considerations  of  national  interest  in  the  case  of 
600,000  blacks,  it  seems  to  me  that  neither  of  us  can  reproach  the  other, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  dark-skins  there  can  be  no  question  about 
a  principle,  which  we  for  our  part  also  recognize  .  .  .  The  question  only 
is  and  only  can  be,  to  know  whether,  in  the  dark-skin  affair  as  in  the 
affair  of  the  blacks,  the  national  interest  is  not  contrary  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man  at  this  moment.  Therefore,  apart  from  principle, 
.  .  .  my  opinion  is,  that  the  national  interest  here  is  so  contrary  to  the 
application  of  principle,  that  if  you  wish  to  reduce  the  question  which 
divides  us  to  its  simplest  terms,  you  must  put  it  thus  :  Do  you  want 
colonies  or  no  ?  "  (Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  77,  pp.  556-7). 
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certainly  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  had  voted  according 
to  his  conscience,  without  regarding  political  results  in  the 
colonies.  He  evidently  feared  that  such  results  might  be  bad.1 
'  I  am  no  partisan  of  Barnave's  colonial  operations,"  writes 
Desmoulins  :  ...  But  it  is  when  Barnave  has  fallen  so 

unjustly  in  public  opinion  that  I  take  a  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  here  to  the  superiority  of  the  Mayor  of  Grenoble, 
sacrificing  his  immense  popularity  to  try  and  save  the  colonies, 
over  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Paris,  voting  for  the  ruin  of 
French  commerce  (according  to  his  own  confession),  in  order  to 
regain  some  of  his  popularity."  2 

With  Barnave's  answers  to  some  of  the  arguments  used 
against  him  we  are  already  familiar.  He  insisted  that  to 
take  away  from  the  colonies  the  initiative  which  had  been 
given  them  would  be  a  disastrous  breach  of  faith.  He  insisted 
also  that  only  through  the  congress  at  St.  Martin  would  the 
colonies  be  likely  to  use  their  initiative  with  a  good  result. 
One  of  the  reasons  of  the  Committee  for  proposing  this  congress, 
on  which  he  laid  stress,  was  that  a  favourable  decision  would 
bring  peace  to  the  colonies  by  promoting  between  white  and 
mulatto  the  union  caused  by  benefits  freely  given  and 
gratefully  received  ;  whereas,  if  the  National  Assembly  gave  the 
mulattoes  votes,  they  would  regard  it  as  a  victory,  and  hatred 
and  dissension  would  continue.3 

To  citations  of  article  iv  he  replied  by  giving,  at  length,  the 
reasons  why  it  was  adopted  and  explaining  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  "  Instruction."  He  did  this  on  the  first  day  and 
again  on  the  second.  Immediately  afterwards  Sieves  called 
on  him  for  an  explanation,  and  he  explained  it  a  third  time. 
On  the  third  morning  Gregoire  demanded  what  he  had  meant 
by  telling  him,  on  March  28th,  1790,  that  the  mulattoes  were 
included  in  article  iv,  and  Barnave  explained  it  a  fourth  time.4 
Explanations  had  no  effect  on  Gregoire  and  Robespierre,  but 
they  caused  other  opponents  to  vary  their  line.     When  Dupont 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  78,  pp.  589-91,  597-8  ; 
Barnave,  Defence,  (Eiivres,  ii.  372  ;    Lafayette,  iii.  181. 

2  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  78,  pp.  591-2. 

3  11  and  15  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  417  and  xxvi.  22. 

4  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  412-13,  441,  443-4,  454~5- 
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de  Nemours  asked  for  a  categorical  answer  as  to  whether  the 
mulattoes  were  included  in  article  iv  or  no,  Tronchet  replied 
that  such  an  answer  was  impossible,  since  the  mulattoes  had 
not  been  included  as  regards  present  Colonial  Assemblies, 
while  it  was  clear  that  they  were  meant  to  be  included  as 
regards  future  ones.  Sieves  then  put  the  following  subtle 
dilemma  :  existing  Colonial  Assemblies  have  been  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  citizens  of  the  colonies  for  an  authorization  to 
continue  ;  but  either  all  the  citizens,  including  the  mulattoes, 
who  were  not  excluded  by  article  iv,  were  called  upon  to 
authorize  them,  or  else  they  have  not  been  legally  authorized 
to  continue.1  Sieyes's  point  was  not  pursued,  for  even  the 
'  Amis  des  Noirs  "  would  not  have  ventured  to  go  the  lengths 
he  seemed  to  indicate  ;  but  Tronchet 's  distinction  influenced 
the  Assembly. 

Another  point  much  canvassed  was  the  number  of  the 
mulattoes.  '  Nineteen,  thousand  mulattoes  will  be  reduced 
to  despair,"  said  Regnaud,  and  Robespierre  thought  that  as 
either  whites  or  mulattoes  must  be  offended,  it  would  be  less 
dangerous  to  offend  the  whites.2 

In  answer  Barnave  pointed  out  that,  with  one  exception, 
the  disturbances  in  the  colonies  had  hitherto  arisen  from 
quarrels  between  the  whites,  not  from  rivalry  between  white 
and  mulatto,  and  that  this  exception,  "  the  sad  event  which 
led  to  the  tragic  end  of  the  unfortunate  Oge,"  had  shown  that 
the  mulattoes  could  not  cope  with  the  whites  ;  moreover  the 
mulattoes  were  now  disarmed.  The  feeling  way  in  which  he 
spoke  of  Oge  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  language  of  his 
colonial  supporters  ;  Gouy  painted  "  a  frightful  picture  "  of 
the  quarteroon,  and  Malouet  called  him  "  an  assassin."  3 

1  12  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  385. 

2  Ibid.,  382,  383.  Brissot  says  (Patriote  francais,  14  May,  p.  530) 
that  Barnave  tried  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  mulattoes  by 
declaring  repeatedly  that  there  were  only  six  thousand  of  them,  and 
Desmoulins  repeats  this  (no.  77,  p.  568).  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  reports  of  his  speeches,  except  in  that  of  the  Gazette  universelle, 
13  May,  p.  532,  where  he  speaks  of  five  to  six  thousand  mulattoes  as 
possible  voters,  a  very  different  thing. 

'  Barnave,  12  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  442  ;  Gouy,  Gorsas,  xxiv.  191  ; 
Malouet,  Moniteur,  viii.  367.     Malouet  had  lived  in  St.  Domingo. 
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Barnave's  candour  was  apparent  throughout  the  debates. 
He  told  the  Assembly  that  the  rich  planters  were  well  disposed 
to  the  mulattoes  ;  an  admission  of  which  his  enemies  made 
great  use.  He  told  Lanjuinais  that  he  thought  the  congress  at 
St.  Martin  would  ask  for  a  restricted  franchise,  excluding  men 
who  had  actually  been  slaves.  He  rearranged  the  articles 
of  the  Committees'  bill  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might  see 
exactly  what  course  it  was  taking,  and  might  not  be  led  from 
vote  to  vote  into  sanctioning  the  bill  against  its  wishes.  He 
never  confused  the  issue  :  "  My  argument,"  he  said,  "  does 
not  destroy  reasons  founded  on  justice,  but  it  does  annihilate 
those  founded  on  policy."  * 

The  burden  of  his  speeches  was  this  :  '  You  have  only  .  .  . 
one  real  question  to  decide  ;  do  you  wish  to  have  colonies, 
or  do  you  not  ?  '  and  warning  followed  warning.  '  Every 
breach  of  faith  towards  the  colonies  is  the  destruction  of  the 
ties  which  bind  them  to  us,  and  no  other  tie  can  replace  con- 
fidence." Again  :  '  It  is  a  miserable  caprice,  unworthy  of 
the  National  Assembly,  to  risk  losing  the  possessions  which 
make  France  prosperous."  And  again  :  '  I  declare  first  of 
all,  that  events  which  may  happen  will  justify  my  opinion  in 
such  a  manner  .  .  .  " — here  he  was  interrupted.2 

One  argument  which  he  used  shows  him  a  true  son  of  the 
Revolution  in  his  distrust  of  England  and  of  Pitt's  -  Machiavel- 
lian policy  '.  It  was  known  that  the  planters  were  ready  to 
turn  to  England  if  France  drove  them  to  despair,  and  two 
circumstances  made  it  specially  likely  that  they  would  do  so 
now.  The  first  was,  that  Great  Britain  was  fitting  out  a 
fleet  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Russia.  Her  preparations 
had  alarmed  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  who  believed  that 
the  vessels  were  too  large  for  their  ostensible  destination, 
the  Baltic.  The  second  circumstance  was,  that  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  though  supported  by  Pitt,  had 
recently    been    defeated    in    Parliament.3      '  England,"    said 

1  Lanjuinais  on  13  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  456  ;  Barnave,  13  May, 
Moniteur,  viii.  396,  397,  and  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  485-6  ;  and  on  12  May, 
Le  Hodey,  xxv.  442. 

2  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  411,  441,  442,  Moniteur,  viii.  384. 

3  Gower's  Dispatches,  15  April,  pp.  78-9.  The  debate  in  question  was 
on  1 9  and  20  April. 
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Barnave,  "  has  had  great  losses  in  her  commerce  and  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  is  still  losing.  It  is  greatly  to  her  interest 
to  find  a  compensation  ;  she  has  armed  herself  now  to  seek 
for  this  compensation  somewhere.  England,  whose  care  and 
whose  policy  it  has  long  been  to  force  these  [colonial]  questions 
upon  us,  England  has  allowed  a  debate  to  take  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  our  discussions 
here  of  the  same  kind.  England  has  just  rejected  a  proposal, 
has  just  passed  a  decree  which  will  certainly  assure  her  of 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  and  credit  in  all  her  colonies."  x 

In  the  Jacobins'  he  spoke  at  greater  length  on  this  subject  ; 
"  he  described  the  actual  position  of  England,  the  character, 
the  personal  interests  and  the  political  system  of  the  minister 
who  directs  her,"  and  enlarged  on  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  French  colonies  from  her  attitude.2 

Three  days  later  Maury  used  the  uneasiness  Barnave 's 
remarks  had  excited  to  raise  a  scare.  In  proof  that  the  British 
armaments  were  not  intended  for  Russia,  he  quoted  some 
information  just  given  by  Pitt  to  the  London  merchants, 
to  the  effect  that  they  might  continue  to  trade  in  the  northern 
seas  and  the  Baltic  in  all  security.  Menou  chimed  in,  saying 
that  this  news  was  confirmed  in  a  letter  from  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Diplomatic 
Committee.  He  said  this  in  good  faith,  for  he  offered  to 
produce  the  letter,  but  the  Assembly  refused  to  hear  it.  The 
next  morning  Freteau,  who  had  succeeded  Mirabeau  as  the 
usual  mouthpiece  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  came  down 
in  some  agitation,  to  correct  misstatements  and  to  read  the 
letter  in  question  ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  Pitt  had  assured 
the  merchants  they  might  safely  trade  in  the  Baltic  till  June, 
when  he  would  advise  them  further,  and  that  the  Ambassador 
thought  the  armaments  must  be  intended  for  India,  where 
trouble  threatened.  Maury  and  Menou  were  abused  by  some 
of  the  patriotic  papers,  for  their  "  trick  ;  '  apparently  Barnave 
was  not  accused  of  being  a  party  to  it.3 

1  ii  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  419. 

2  Gazette  universelle,  13  May,  p.  531. 

3  14  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxv.  507  ;   15  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  402  ;  Patriote 
francais,  15  May,  p.  534  ;    Gorsas,  xxiv„  255. 
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But  Maury  had  done  good  service.  His  great  speech  on 
the  13th,  one  of  the  three  which  most  impressed  the  Assembly, 
was  by  far  the  cleverest  delivered  in  these  debates.  Maury 
was  at  his  best  in  it,  he  did  not  ramble  and  he  said  nothing 
provocative.  He  accused  both  sides  of  want  of  openness  in 
using  the  mulattoes  merely  as  a  screen  for  their  hopes  and 
fears  regarding  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  the  charge  must  be 
mentioned  because  historians  have  restated  it,  but  it  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  He  drew  a  distinction  between 
liberty,  which  is  a  right  of  nature,  and  citizen  rights,  which 
are  bestowed  by  the  body  politic.  He  turned  the  tables  on 
Tracy  and  Robespierre,  who  had  compared  the  proposed 
congress  to  a  meeting  of  the  two  privileged  Orders  to  sit  in 
judgement  on  the  rights  of  the  third  Order,  by  asking  them 
whether  they  wanted  a  revolution  in  the  colonies.  He  made 
use  of  the  argument  that  there  were  more  rnulattoes  than 
whites.  In  that  case,  he  said,  when  the  mulattoes  have  the 
franchise  the  colonies  will  soon  be  in  their  power ;  they  will 
enfranchise  their  slave  relatives  and  dominate  the  Assemblies  ; 
the  whites  will  be  at  their  mercy.  They  are  not  like  French 
citizens  with  traditions  behind  them ;  they  are  too  near 
slavery  to  be  fit  for  votes  for  a  generation  or  two.1 

Two  speeches,  equally  telling  though  not  brilliant  like 
Maury's,  came  from  the  other  side.  One  was  by  Pierre 
Monneron,  deputy  for  the  Ile-de-France,  whose  statement  that 
his  constituents,  living  under  conditions  exactly  similar  to 
those  in  St.  Domingo,  had  instructed  him  to  ask  for  votes 
for  the  mulattoes,  confirmed  the  idea  that  the  feeling  against 
them  in  the  West  Indies  was  nothing  but  a  criminal  prejudice. 
The  other  was  by  Raimond,  representative  of  the  mulattoes, 
who  was  allowed  to  speak  at  the  bar  on  the  14th  after  several 
rebuffs.  His  moderation  and  sense  produced,  and  deservedly, 
a  strong  prepossession  in  his  favour.  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  small  whites  were  excessively  jealous  of  the  mulattoes, 
but  he  calmed  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  if  the  prestige  of  the  whites  were  lowered,  by  declaring 
as  an  expert  that  the  slaves  had  neither  the  intelligence  nor, 

1  His  speech  is  printed  in  the  Proces-verbal ;  the  Moniteur  (viii. 
391-4)  gives  a  resume. 
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if  they  had  that,  the  power  to  revolt,  since  the  mulattoes  would 
always  side  with  the  whites  and  thus  keep  them  in  check.1 

At  the  end  of  four  days  the  fate  of  the  mulatto  franchise  was 
still  uncertain.  Recourse  had  twice  been  had  to  the  appel 
nominal,  and  both  times  the  Committees  had  won.2  On  the 
fifth  day,  May  15th,  the  Assembly  came  to  a  decision.  The 
deputies  were  touched  by  a  letter  in  which  the  mulattoes 
begged  leave  if  their  cause  were  lost  to  "  quit  a  soil  watered 
by  the  blood  of  our  brothers,"  3  and  when  Reubell  proposed 
an  article  which  was  thought  to  combine  prudence  with 
principle  the  majority  was  captured.  This  article  gave  the 
franchise,  for  the  future,  to  mulattoes  born  of  free  parents, 
and  left  the  status  of  the  others  subject  to  the  initiative  of 
the  colonies.4  The  idea  of  the  majority  in  accepting  it  was 
this  :  we  have  made  great  sacrifices  already  to  save  the 
colonies  ;  we  must,  in  compensation,  be  allowed  the  honour 
of  making  one  slight  reform  ourselves. 

Barnave  made  a  last  effort.  The  Assembly  had  refused  to 
hear  him  at  all  on  the  previous  day,  and  his  appearance  in  the 
tribune  was  the  signal  for  a  storm.  The  Left  shouted :  Aux 
voix !  his  friends,  who  thought  he  had  sacrificed  himself 
enough,  shouted  with  them  ; 5  Malouet,  Clermont-Tonnerre 
and  Maury  shouted  that  he  ought  to  be  heard.  D'Andre, 
after  trying  to  obtain  silence  in  vain,  put  it  to  the  vote  whether 
anyone  should  be  allowed  to  speak  ;    the  result  was  doubtful 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  394  ;    Le  Hodey,  xxv.  491-9. 

2  On  the  12th  "the  previous  question  ",  moved  on  the  whole  of  the 
Committee's  bill,  was  defeated  by  92  ;  on  the  14th  "  the  previous 
question  ",  moved  on  an  article  which  stated  that  the  Legislature  would 
decide  on  the  status  of  the  mulattoes  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  the 
colonies,  was  defeated  by  133.  The  Moniteur  gets  this  article  wrong, 
see  Proces-verbal,  no.  650,  p.  6. 

J  Le  Hodey,  xxvi,  11,  12  ;   Journal  de  Paris,  16  May,  p.  546. 

'  The  National  Assembly  decrees  that  the  legislative  body  shall 
never  deliberate  on  the  political  status  of  the  mulattoes  who  are 
not  born  of  a  free  father  and  mother,  without  the  previous  free  and 
spontaneous  request  of  the  colonies  ;  that  the  existing  Colonial  Assem- 
blies shall  stand ;  but  that  the  mulattoes  born  of  a  free  father  and  mother 
shall  be  admitted  into  all  future  parochial  and  colonial  Assemblies, 
if  they  have  the  other  requisite  qualifications."  Proces-verbal,  no.  651, 
p.  5,  vol.  55.  5  Patriote  francais,  16  May,  p.  537. 
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and  the  confusion  grew  worse.  Barnave  rushed  to  the  bureau 
to  speak  to  d'Andre,  and  cried  haughtily  from  the  steps,  that 
he  would  only  speak  on  condition  of  being  heard  in  silence. 
A  roar  was  the  answer  ;  he  gave  up,  and  seemed  about  to 
leave  the  hall.  He  was  stopped  by  some  colleagues  and 
mounted  the  tribune  steps  for  the  third  time.  '  Don't  be 
afraid  of  listening  to  the  apostle  of  the  white  planters  ;  here 
he  is  !  "  cried  Reubell,  and  the  Assembly  settled  down.1 
Even  then  he  was  interrupted  after  a  few  words  ;  he  repeated 
them  firmly  and  was  at  last  allowed  to  go  on. 

"  If  the  question  before  us,  instead  of  being  an  important 
question  of  national  interest,  were  a  personal  question,"  he 
began,  "  I  should  never  have  insisted  on  speaking,  or  rather, 
I  should  never  have  asked  leave  to  speak  at  all ;  for  whatever 
remarks  may  be  made,  prompted  by  personal  feeling  and  by 
a  profound  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  question — and 
I  am  aware  that  they  are  being  repeated  round  these  benches — 
I  despise  these  insults  too  much  to  have  deigned  to  trouble 
myself  about  them."  Then  he  went  through  the  old  argu- 
ments once  more,  imploring  the  Assembly  to  trust  to  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  Committees  ;  not  to  reverse  its 
policy,  not  to  take  this  "  blind,  inconsequent  and  precipitate 
step."  He  got  himself  called  to  order  for  divagating  from 
the  actual  point  at  issue  to  put  in  one  more  plea  for  the  congress 
at  St.  Martin,  and  he  gave  one  more  prophetic  warning. 
The  abbe  Maury,  he  said,  perhaps  the  only  speaker  who  has 
treated  the  question  from  the  true  political  point  of  view,  has 
made  one  mistake  ;  he  told  you  that  the  enfranchised  mulattoes 
will  overpower  the  whites.  This  will  not  be  so  ;  the  decree 
will  never  be  carried  out,  for  the  whites  have  power  enough  to 
prevent  it,  and  the  Governors  are  not  strong  enough  to  enforce 
it  ;  the  only  result  of  it  will  be  the  subversion  of  the  colonies.2 

Robespierre  rose  to  reply  ;  he  too  repeated  the  old  argu- 
ments, ignoring  or  brushing  aside  Barnave's  answers.  He 
made  deadly  use  of  the  disagreement  between  Barnave  and 
Maury ;   and  to  Barnave's  charge  of  inconsistency  he  retorted 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  403  ;  Le  Hodey,  xxvi.  16-18  ;  Point  du  Jour,  xxii. 
203-4  ;    Journal  des  Debuts,  no.  722,  pp.  7-8. 

2  Le  Hodey,  xxvi.  18-23. 
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by  calling  attention  to  Barnave's  own  inconsistencies  :  '  He 
used  to  tell  us  that  the  planters  were  loyal,  and  now  he  threatens 
us  with  their  revolt  ;  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly 
to  give  in  to  threats.'  As  to  himself,  he  claimed  that  he  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  voting  article  i,  which  gave  up  the 
slaves  ;  but  he  knew  that  when  others  made  the  sacrifice  of 
voting  it,  they  did  so  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  show 
justice  to  men  already  free.  He  moved  that  the  mulatto 
franchise,  should  be  unrestricted,  and  left  the  tribune  amid 
loud  and  repeated  applause.1  His  motion  fell  to  the  ground, 
but  he  had  triumphed  over  Barnave. 

The  discussion  was  closed  and  another  noisy  scene  began. 
Maury  lost  the  prestige  he  had  won,  by  proposing  as  an  amend- 
ment '  in  the  interests  of  morality,'  that  the  mulattoes  should 
have  to  prove  their  legitimacy  before  obtaining  the  franchise;  the 
Right  obstructed,  raging  round  the  bureau  and  shouting  that  the 
decree  was ' '  murder ; ' '  and  the  Assembly  passed  Reubell's  article, 
refusing  to  put  it  to  the  vote  a  second  time  by  appel  nominal} 

The  "  Amis  des  Noirs  "  were  jubilant  ;  here  was  an  end  of 
colour-prejudice  thought  Brissot,  who  prophesied  a  reign  of 
peace  in  which  small  whites  would  hasten  to  marry  mulatto 
wives.  Gregoire  published  an  insensate  open  letter  to  the 
mulattoes,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  they  had  only 
received  bare  justice  ;  reminded  them  of  their  wrongs  ;  recalled 
the  fate  of  Oge,  slaughtered  because  he  wished  to  be  free  ; 
and  conjured  them  not  to  take  vengeance  on  their  persecutors, 
who  were  already  "  covered  with  eternal  infamy  "  and  "sure 
of  the  execration  of  posterity."  He  advised  them  to  be  kind 
to  the  negroes,  who  were  also  born  free  and  equal,  and  pro- 
phesied that  the  sun  of  St.  Domingo  would  one  day  "only 
shine  upon  free  men."  Exhortations  to  peace  sprinkled  at 
intervals,  like  the  refrain  of  Mark  Anthony's  speech,  only 
heightened  the  effect  of  this  letter  as  an  incitement  to  revolt.3 

Yet  confidence  was  mixed  with  foreboding  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  in  spite  of  their  brave  words  the  "  Amis  des 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxvi.  23-6.  2  Moniteur,  viii.  404. 

3  Patriote  francais,  17  May,  p.  542  ;  Lettre  aux  citoyens  de  couleur 
et  negres  libres  de  St.  Domingue  et  des  autres  ties francaises  de  I'Amerique, 
par  M.  Gregoire,  depute  a  V Assemblee  Nationale,  &c,  imp.  du  Patriote 
francais,  15  pp.,  8  June  1791. 
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Noirs  "  were  uneasy.  To  give  an  instance  :  much  was  made 
of  the  offer  of  "  a  company  of  patriots  "  to  buy  up  all  colonial 
property  at  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  from  its  value.  But 
when  Gouy  d'Arsy  hastened  to  close  with  the  offer,  he  found 
that  the  patriots  only  intended  to  pay  down  a  sixth  of  the 
price,  the  rest  was  to  be  paid  from  the  future  revenues  of  the 
property  itself  ;  and  further,  no  capitalist  could  be  found  to 
finance  the  venture.1  There  was  a  general  idea  that  the 
decree  would  have  to  be  enforced  by  arms,  and  the  National 
Guards  of  the  Gironde  and  Brest  offered  to  go  to  the  colonies 
for  the  purpose.  The  eyes  of  Brissot  himself  were  momentarily 
opened  by  accounts  which  reached  Bordeaux  of  the  restless 
dissatisfaction  of  the  whites  in  St.  Domingo  before  the  decree 
was  known.  He  concluded  that  the  colonies  would  have  been 
lost  in  any  case,  and  that  it  was  better  to  lose  them  with 
honour.  "  Time  will  decide  between  Barnave  and  Brissot," 
wrote  Desmoulins.2 

The  Club  Massiac  behaved  wisely.  There  was  no  meeting 
after  May  3rd  till  the  14th,  when  it  was  resolved  to  send  com- 
missaries to  Barnave,  to  the  Naval  minister  and  to  the  keeper 
of  the  Seals,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  that  the  expected 
decrees,  whether  favourable  or  no,  should  be  sent  officially  to 
St.  Domingo  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
might  be  caused  by  exaggerated  accounts.  Barnave,  whom 
the  commissaries  visited  at  8  a.m.  on  the  15th,  approved  of 
their  suggestion  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  support  it. 
The  commissaries  had  also  been  instructed  to  thank  him  for 
his  zeal  for  the  colony,  and  they  parted  on  friendly  terms. 
Thanks  were  sent  to  Maury  too.3 

The  colonials  in  France  received  the  news  of  the  decree  with 
despair  ;  the  planters  began  to  open  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,4  and  the  West  Indian  deputies  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly  as  a  protest,  but  without  resigning  their  seats. 

1  Chronique,  17  May ;  Patriote  francais,  20  May  ;  Lendemain, 
23  and  30  May. 

2  Patriote  frangais,  25  May,  pp.  554-5  ;  Revolutions  de  France  et 
de  Brabant,  no.  78,  p.  594  ;  Moniteur,  viii.  482,  653. 

3  Club  Massiac,  Proces-verbal,  14  and  15  May. 

4  Gower,  20  May,  p.  88. 
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Barnave's  enemies  might  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
humbled  him  effectually.  Even  now  he  might  have  won 
back  a  popularity  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  destroyed  by  one 
storm,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  forwarding  the  execution 
of  the  decree.  He  was  blamed  for  not  doing  this,  but  he 
held  the  rational  view  that  the  proper  persons  to  carry  out 
a  measure  are  those  who  believe  it  good.1  He  took  no  part  in 
subsequent  colonial  debates.  A  fresh  '  Instruction  '  interpret- 
ing the  decree  of  May  15th  to  the  colonies  was  drawn  up  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours  ;  Folleville  described  it  aptly  as  "  honey 
dropped  into  wormwood."  The  provisional  Colonial  Consti- 
tution, somewhat  altered  after  May  15th,  was  read  to  the 
Assembly  by  Fermon,  and  adopted  on  the  14th  and  15th  June.2 
For  the  rest  Barnave  did  what  lay  in  his  power  to  avert  the 
evils  he  had  foretold.  He  tried  to  allay  anger  by  writing  to 
men  he  knew  in  the  colonies  and  by  getting  others  to  write. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  continue  to  work  on  the  Colonial 
Committee,  and  he  told  his  colleagues  that  he  should  cease  to 
attend  ;  but  with  their  approval,  and  even  at  the  earnest 
request  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  he  kept  his  decision 
private,  because  the  public  would  have  considered  that  it 
indicated  his  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
because  it  might  have  encouraged  resistance  in  the  colonies. 
It  cost  him  a  good  deal  to  keep  silence,  and  he  claimed  after- 
wards to  have  proved  "  that  if  I  am  incapable  of  sacrificing 
my  opinions,  I  can  give  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  good ;  even  the  need  of  saying  what  I  think  and  of 
making  it  known."  3 

The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  his  withdrawal  for  the  time 
being  from  colonial  affairs  was  not  known  to  the  minister 
Delessart  who  wrote  to  him  imploring  him  to  see  the  new  Naval 
minister,  Thevenard,  who  was  anxious  to  have  his  advice  ;  nor 
to  the  King's  commissaries  to  St.  Domingo  who  begged  for  an 
interview.4    Neither  was  it  known  by  the  Club  Massiac,  which 

1  Brnchstilcke,  106,  et  alibi ;  Barnave  on  23  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxii. 
220.  2  Moniteur,  viii.  510,  663-5. 

3  23  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxii.  219-21. 

4  A.N.  W.  12.  28,  Delessart  to  Barnave,  11  June,  and  W.  13.  126, 
letter  dated  Paris,  4  July  1791. 
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sent  commissaries  to  him  in  its  panic,  when  the  mulatto 
Raimond  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  allow  him  to  raise 
a  regiment  to  enforce  the  decree  in  St.  Domingo.  Barnave 
calmed  their  fears,  told  them  they  might  be  certain  that  he 
would  continue  to  give  his  best  attention  to  the  colonies,  and 
promised  that  if  Raimond's  attempts  became  dangerous  he 
would  oppose  them  "  by  all  the  means  which  circumstances 
allowed  him  to  use."  *  Here  ended  his  dealings  with  the  Club 
Massiac,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  their  proces-verbal  no  more. 

His  reverse  came  hard  to  him,  and  he  thus  describes  his 
feelings  at  the  time,  in  some  remarks  on  "  Popularity  "  written 
about  a  year  later  : 

"  When  a  weak  man  feels  his  popularity  slipping  away, 
he  makes  a  thousand  efforts  to  keep  it,  and  this  is  usually  the 
moment  when  one  is  least  faithful  to  one's  opinions,  and  when 
one  may  let  oneself  be  drawn  into  the  most  senseless  and 
disastrous  extravagances.  For  a  strong  man  the  contrary 
error  is  rather  to  be  feared,  and  just  as  the  other  may  show 
cowardice,  he  may  be  inclined  to  show  vexation — I  felt  the 
first  inclination  at  the  beginning  of  1791,  and  the  second, 
during  the  same  year,  after  the  colonial  business.  I  kept  such 
a  watch  on  myself  that  I  do  not  think  I  strayed  from  my 
natural  line  ;  but  the  second  time,  if  I  had  not  imposed  an 
almost  absolute  silence  on  myself  for  a  fortnight,  there  would 
have  been  some  hot  moments  when  I  should  have  done  myself 
real  and  ineffaceable  wrong."  2 

If  the  expression  about  not  straying  from  his  natural  line 
refers  to  the  first  time,  he  was  judging  himself  with  a  passing 
leniency,  since  he  was  in  general  aware  that  he  had  strayed, 
in  spite  of  his  watch.  Indeed  he  wrote  afterwards  :  "I  soon 
returned  to  the  line  I  had  quitted,  but  it  took  some  time  to 
destroy  the  impression  my  conduct  had  made  ;  this  impression 
had  not  entirely  faded  away  when  the  colonial  question  was 
discussed  on  May  15th,  and  the  effect  of  it  perhaps  contributed 
to  the  result  of  that  discussion."  3 

1  Club  Massiac,  F Voces-verbal,  27  June  and  1  July.  Beauharnois, 
President  of  the  Assembly,  refused  to  have  Raimond's  petition  read. 

2  CEuvres,  ii.  1 1 1-12. 

3  Introduction,  127. 
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Barnave's  defeat  had  immediate  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, and  one  of  them  was  that  he  and  his  friends  lost  all 
their  influence  in  the  Jacobins'.  Yet  it  had  seemed  as  though 
he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  ascendency  in  the  Club  when 
the  Assembly  first  turned  against  him. 

The  colonial  question  was  under  discussion  in  the  Jacobins' 
as  well  as  in  the  Manege,  and  on  the  evening  of  May  nth 
Barnave  and  Brissot  opposed  each  other  face  to  face  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  Brissot  read  a  written  oration  in  favour 
of  the  mulattoes  and  did  not  spare  abuse  and  sarcasms  directed 
against  Barnave.  He  was  more  than  usually  angry,  for 
Barnave  had  attacked  him  and  others  in  his  speech  to  the 
Assembly  the  same  day,  thus  : 

"  The  persons — I  do  not  mean  those  in  this  Assembly — but 
those  among  the  public  who  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
this  measure  [the  mulatto  franchise]  by  their  writings,  are  the 
same  persons  who  opposed  our  maintenance  of  the  alliance 
with  Spain  ;  they  are  the  same  persons  who,  at  the  time 
when  your  decree  on  that  subject  spared  France  a  terrible  war 
and  great  dangers,  and  preserved  great  interests,  made  aston- 
ishing efforts  to  turn  public  opinion  against  the  decree  which 
you  had  passed."  1 

Brissot  chose  to  consider  these  words  as  an  insinuation  that 
he  was  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  ended  his  speech  with  the 
remark,  that  if  it  came  to  imputations,  there  were  plenty  of 
unpleasant  facts  which  he  could  divulge,  if  he  were  as  credulous 
and  as  malicious  as  his  enemies.  This  caused  a  turmoil,  and 
the  proposal  made  by  his  friends  that  his  speech  should  be 
printed  was  indignantly  negatived. 

Barnave  answered  that  he  meant  no  imputation  on  Brissot  ; 
indeed,  ill  as  he  thought  of  him,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  376.  Le  Hodey  does  not  report  well  here  ;  his 
version  is  substantially  the  same. 
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considered  him  venal.  He  then  explained  his  policy  in  a  two 
and  a  half  hours'  speech,  repeating  what  he  had  already  said 
that  afternoon,  but  more  brilliantly  and  at  greater  length. 
His  earnestness  and  his  oratory  prevailed,  and  he  won  as 
much  applause  from  the  Jacobins  as  he  had  provoked  hisses 
and  murmurs  from  the  Assembly.  In  the  course  of  the 
speech  he  did,  in  fact,  answer  all  Brissot's  objections,  but  he 
made  no  reference  to  Brissot  who,  irritated  by  this  tacit, 
scornful  refusal  to  cross  swords  with  him,  dismissed  the  speech 
as  '  a  long  and  tiresome  account  of  the  motives  of  the 
Committee  in  all  its  insidious  doings,"  and  "  always  off  the 
point."  x 

Barnave  had  swayed  the  Jacobins  for  the  moment,  but  it 
was  only  by  virtue  of  his  personal  influence,  and  at  the  next 
sitting  the  sympathies  of  the  Club  were  all  with  Raimond 
and  with  Robespierre.  When  the  once  adored  Charles  tried 
to  speak  his  words  were  drowned  in  hisses  and  shouts  of 
"  They  have  betrayed  us  !  '  and  he  was  lectured,  from  the 
tribune,  by  an  oriental — Armenian,  Turk,  or  Arab — who  bade 
him  remember  that  in  one  day  of  failure  he  might  throw 
away  the  fruits  of  fifty  years  of  virtue.  Raimond  spoke 
again  on  the  16th,  to  thank  the  Club  formally,  in  the  name 
of  the  mulattoes,  for  its  share  in  the  decree  of  the  previous 
day,2  and  the  mother  Society  identified  itself  henceforth  with 
Brissot's  colonial  policy. 

Barnave  let  the  Jacobins  go  without  a  struggle  and  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  sittings  no  more.  His  conduct  here  was 
the  very  reverse  of  intriguing,  and  if  he  erred  it  was  in  being 
too  proud.  Neither  did  Lameth  or  Duport  make  efforts. 
Lameth  appeared  again  once  or  twice  ;  Duport  hung  on 
a  little  longer  ;  he  made  a  speech  on  re-eligibility  and  he  read 
his  great  speech  against  capital  punishment,  to  which  no  one 
listened.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Feuitte  du  Jour  declared 
that  the  Jacobins  Club  since  it  had  lost  its  leaders  was  as 

1  Patriote  frangais,  12  May,  p.  518,  13  May,  p.  527  ;  Gazette  univer- 
selle,  13  May,  p.  531  ;  Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  273,  note;  Lendemain, 
13  May,  p.  395,  and  other  papers. 

2  Lendemain,  15  May,  p.  422  ;    Bruchstiicke,  81  ;    Aulard,  Jacobins, 

ii.  441. 
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dull  as  the  Assembly  since  Mirabeau's  death,  and  that  the 
sittings  were  spiritless  and  ill  attended.1 

On  May  29th  the  Club,  which  had  long  been  looking  for 
a  larger  room,  changed  places  with  the  Societe  Fraternelle, 
and  moved  down  from  the  library  to  the  chapel,  where  galleries 
had  been  fitted  up  to  admit  visitors,  both  men  and  women.2 
On  June  1st  a  new  Journal  des  Debats  de  la  Societe  des  Amis 
de  la  Constitution,  devoted  to  an  official  report  of  the  debates, 
began  to  appear.  The  sittings  were  now  both  dull  and  decorous, 
and  we  soon  meet  with  that  touch  of  sickly  sentimentality 
often  associated  with  the  Jacobins,  but  absent  in  the  days  of 
Barnave  and  the  Lameths.  A  deputation  of  boys  of  the 
parish  of  Notre-Dame  came,  hot  from  the  ceremony  of  their 
first  communion,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Club,  led  by 
a  tutor  who  instructed  them  in  military  exercises  and  religion. 
The  boys  made  an  oration  which  moved  the  Jacobins  to  tears, 
and  three  of  the  "  young  soldiers  "  or  "  communicants  " — 
they  are  called  both — were  officially  kissed  by  the  president, 
Prieur,  and  by  one  of  the  secretaries.3 

A  few  days  before  this  kissing,  Prieur,  whose  views  on 
education  resembled  those  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  was  representing 
to  the  Assembly  what  a  salutary  moral  influence  would  be 
exercised  on  the  young  if  child  criminals  were  exposed  in  the 
French  equivalent  for  the  pillory.  Not  a  father  of  a  family, 
he  thought,  but  would  be  glad  to  take  his  children  to  the 
edifying  spectacle,  and  ready  to  improve  the  occasion.4 

It  is  perhaps  the  one  touch  of  horror  in  all  the  debates  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  one  foretaste  of  a  new  aspect 
of  the  Revolution  ;  of  that  reasoned  cruelty  which,  in  the 
nobler  souls  who  practised  it,  sprang  chiefly  from  misunder- 
stood humanity,  from  a  curious  perversion  which  made  them 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  mankind  all  the  individuals 
of  which  mankind  was  composed. 

If  Barnave  typifies  the  attitude  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 

1  Lendemain,  21  and  25  May  ;   Feuille  du  Jour,  28  May,  p.  457,  et  alibi. 

2  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  attended  the 
opening  sitting  ;    Gorsas,  xxiv.  487. 

3  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  9  and  no.  10. 

4  6  June,  Le  Hodey,  xxvii.  169. 
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to  life,  this  new  attitude,  which  may  be  called  very  roughly 
that  of  the  Convention,  is  typified  in  the  man  who  came  to 
the  fore  on  Barnave's  defeat,  and  for  a  short  time  enjoyed 
a  decisive  influence — Robespierre. 

The  modern  idea  that  all  Robespierre's  contemporaries  were 
mistaken  in  their  fear  and  hatred  of  him,  and  that  the  epoch 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  power  merely  coincided  with 
the  worst  days  of  the  Terror,  is  an  interesting  paradox,  a  re- 
action from  the  equally  exaggerated  view  that  he  was  the 
monstrous  origin  of  all  the  cruelty.  Robespierre  was  no 
monster  but  a  zealot  for  humanity,  a  well  meaning,  naturally 
religious  man,  and  his  famous  saying  :  '  Atheism  is  aristo- 
cratic ;  the  idea  of  a  great  Being  who  watches  over  oppressed 
innocence  and  punishes  triumphant  crime  is  entirely  popular,"  x 
shows  him  a  thinker.  He  succumbed  to  a  temptation  to 
which  zealots  for  good  causes  are  liable  :  he  allowed  hatred  of 
opposing  evil  to  become  hatred  of  opposing  persons,  till 
a  heart  that  was  once  warm  with  generous  enthusiasm  had 
turned  coldly  malignant,  insensibly  to  its  owner.  It  is  no 
uncommon  transformation  ;  happily  fate  gives  to  few  the 
power  of  indulging  hatred  on  a  large  scale.  In  Robespierre 
the  tendency  to  hate  was  coupled  with  what  we  may  call  the 
obsession  of  conspiracies.  There  are  many  of  us  who  at  least 
play  with  the  idea  of  putting  down  all  the  evil  in  our  world 
to  some  one  particular  agency  ;  such  as  Jesuits,  Protestants, 
Freemasons,  Capitalists,  Jews,  &c.  ;  and  Robespierre  put  it 
down  to  aristocrats.  Nothing  in  his  nature  served  to  check 
these  tendencies,  for  his  self-confidence  was  boundless,  his 
vanity  sensitive  and  insatiable,  while  he  lacked  the  physical 
courage  which  expels  unwholesome  fears. 

The  Robespierre  of  early  days  showed  all  his  future  char- 
acteristics in  bud.  Side  by  side  with  good  feeling — and  it  is 
easy  to  cull  all  sorts  of  noble  sayings  from  his  speeches — went 
suspicion  and  a  desire  to  punish.  It  was  all  very  well  for  him 
to  say  :  "  There  must  be  indulgence  for  all  parties  in  a  revolu- 
tion, for  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  one's  old  prejudices,  of  one's  old  passions  ; ':  no 
one  denounced  so  often  or  so  spitefully  ;    and  the  Assembly 

1  Moniteur,  xviii.  508.    To  the  Jacobins. 
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took  his  sentiments  for  what  they  were  worth  and  regarded 
him  as  a  disagreeable  visionary.  No  terrors  hung  about  him 
in  that  fearless  atmosphere,  and  once  when,  already  a  popular 
favourite  and  a  power,  he  was  asseverating  a  propos  of  some 
military  disorders  :  '  I  do  not  know  if  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  laid  before  you  are  false,  but  I  swear  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,"  an  unknown  deputy  cried, 
"  Would  you  bet  on  it  ?  "  x 

But  though  Robespierre  had  to  encounter  disrespect,  the 
often  repeated  and  well-accredited  story  that  he  was  embittered 
by  the  contempt  of  his  colleagues  and  the  neglect  of  news- 
papers, which  left  his  speeches  unreported  and  misspelt  his 
name,  is  not  substantiated  by  a  study  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments. Almost  from  the  first  he  excited  attention  and 
admiration  outside  the  Assembly,  and  the  patriotic  newspapers 
devoted  much  space  to  his  numerous  discourses.  It  is  true 
that  they  spelt  his  name  wrong  ;  but  they  misspelt  all  names 
which  afforded  them  an  opportunity,  and  as  his  friends  and 
admirers  misspelt  his  name  too,  this  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  slight.2  He  was  neither  liked  nor  admired  in  the  Assembly, 
but  he  was  usually  listened  to,  and  if  he  often  had  to  speak 
against  noise  and  was  occasionally  cut  short  when  his  long- 
orations,  usually  written  ones,  bored  his  colleagues,  the  same 
thing  happened  to  others.  He  was  never  elected  to  any 
committee,  a  unique  mark  of  disfavour  in  the  case  of  a  deputy 
so  prominent,  and  due  doubtless  to  his  reputation  for  imprac- 
ticability ;  but  he  was  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  Federation, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Assembly,  after  the  President, 
on  that  great  day.  Neither  did  he  bear  any  special  malice 
against  his  old  colleagues  in  after  years.  He  saw  them  go 
to  the  scaffold  without  lifting  a  finger  to  save  them,  but  there 
is,  as  far  as  we  know,  nothing  to  show  that  he  did  more  than 
others  in  sending  them  there. 

The  men  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  believed  in  the 
all-compelling  powers  of  reason  and  judged  the  public  too 
much  by  themselves,  underrated  Robespierre's  force.    Barnave 

1  30  April  and  28  Aug.  1791,  Moniteur,  viii.  267,  ix.  517. 

2  The  modern  custom  of  spelling  names  correctly  when  reproducing 
old  documents  deprives  us  of  a  useful  guide  to  pronunciation. 
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owned  as  much  in  the  summer  of  1792,  when  he  wrote  : 
"  Robespierre  is  attracting  public  attention  more  than  ever  ; 
his  habitual  declamations,  which  people  were  accustomed  to 
despise  while  we  were  at  peace,  have  excited  indignation  since 
the  losses  at  Mons  and  Tournay  have  shown  us  how  disastrous 
their  influence  is."  1 

Somewhere  about  the  same  time  he  wrote  :  "  He  is  the 
genius  of  anarchy  ;  he  would  like  the  nation  to  exist  without 
laws,  and  recognizes  nothing  but  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
The  very  essence  of  a  tribune,  he  cares  only  for  the  power  he 
obtains  from  the  ferment  of  the  people  and  outside  the  laws. 
His  self-love  is  excessive  and  intolerant,  his  talents  all  lie 
in  declamation  and  are  mediocre  even  in  this  line  ;  but  if 
history  is  just  it  will  recognize  in  him  a  primitive,  homo- 
geneous and  inflexible  character.  I  believe  him  to  be  above 
all  sordid  considerations."  2 

Robespierre  was  unfit  for  the  give  and  take  of  equal  friend- 
ship, but  he  did  not  live  in  gloomy  isolation,  and  contem- 
poraries' post-Revolution  tales  of  instinctive  dislike  and  distrust 
must  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve.  He  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  whom  the  Lameths  could  ever  like,  but  it  is 
a  strange  lapse  of  memory  on  Alexandre's  part  to  say  that 
there  was  always  opposition  between  them.  This  was  true 
in  the  last  months  of  the  Assembly ;  but  before  that  time, 
though  differing  fundamentally,  they  had  fought  more  or  less 
side  by  side.  Charles,  Robespierre's  fellow  deputy  for  Artois, 
bore  witness  to  his  zeal  for  the  poor  in  the  Manege,  and  called 
him  "  his  very  dear  friend  "  in  the  Jacobins  ;  while  Alexandre 
himself  said,  when  attacking  Mirabeau,  that  if  Robespierre 
was  not  a  "leader  of  opinion,"  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
nation.3 

Robespierre's   growing    power   in   the    Assembly    was,    as 

1  Gluvres,  ii.  66.  A  further  paragraph  shows  that  Barnave  believed 
the  legend  which  made  Robespierre,  as  a  boy,  flatter  Louis  XVI  in 
a  Latin  oration.  The  disasters  at  Mons  and  Tournay  were  caused  by 
the  soldiers'  indiscipline. 

2  A.  N.  W.  15,  Registre,  ii.  78,  '  R  ' ;  a  portrait. 

3  A.  Lameth,  i.  193,  note.  Charles,  on  20  Jan.  1790  (Moniteur,  iii.  228, 
from  the  old  Moniteur),  and  6  Dec.  1790,  Revolutions  de  France  et  de 
Brabant,  no.  55, p.  115.     Alexandre,  on  28  Feb.  179 1,  ditto,  no.  67,  p.  83. 

1700-2  G 
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(Eisner  observes,  due  more  to  the  mood  of  the  Assembly 
than  to  his  own  genius,1  and  he  profited  by  the  way  in  which 
the  ministerialists  were  running  him  in  opposition  to  Barnave. 
But  he  showed  skill  in  using  his  advantages,  he  had  the  art 
of  making  the  most  of  his  reputation  for  stern  simplicity  and 
unflinching  patriotism,  and  his  instinct  for  the  right  moment 
to  strike  was  sure. 

In  the  spring  of  1791  his  extreme  views  and  the  sentimental 
strand  in  his  character  had  brought  him  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  nucleus  of  the  party  afterwards  called  the  Girondins, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  little  committee  which  used  to  meet 
in  the  salon  of  the  Rolands  to  discuss  politics  in  general 
and  what  should  be  done  in  the  Assembly  in  particular. 
Petion,  Buzot,  Brissot  and  Claviere  were  the  other  most 
important  members;  also  Louis  de  Noailles,2  who  could  not 
bear  to  be  out  of  any  new  movement,  and  forsook  his  old 
friends  and  associates  for  a  time  to  join  this  one. 

The  same  spirit  of  division  animated  Robespierre  and  the 
future  Girondins ;  both  abhorred  conciliation  and  both 
delighted  in  strife.  But  what  was  hot  in  them  was  cool  in  him, 
he  had  none  of  their  futile  ardour,  and  unlike  them  never 
shrank  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  He  cannot 
have  been  congenial,  and  Buzot,  the  noblest  of  them,  always 
felt  an  "  invincible  aversion  "  to  the  cat-like  face.3  Neverthe- 
less Petion  deferred  to  him  and  Madame  Roland's  letters  show 
that  she  admired  him  heartily. 

A  common  detestation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  its 
works  and  its  ways,  united  them.  Madame  Roland  who  had 
imbibed  all  the  prejudices  of  her  friend  Brissot  improved  on 
her  model.  She  wrote  of  "  this  Assembly,  which  one  cannot 
call  National ;  it  is  Hell  itself  with  all  its  horrors  ;  reason, 
truth,  and  justice  are  stifled,  dishonoured,  spat  upon,"4  and 

1  Bruchstiicke,  148. 

2  Madame  Roland,  Memoires,  i.  199,  &c.  (edition  Perroud).  Cf. 
Gr6goire,  Memoires,  i.  408,  for  Noailles. 

3  Memoires  inedits  de  Petion  et  Memoires  de  Buzot  et  de  Barbaroux 
(edition  C.  A.  Dauban),  Paris,  1866,  p.  43,  note. 

4  To  Brissot,  28  April  1791  ;  Lettres,  ii.  269  (edition  Perroud).  Brissot 
softened  her  letter  when  he  published  it  in  the  Patriote  frangais  of 
30  April. 
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when  she  came  to  details  she  was  disdainful.  She  lamented 
the  lack  of  breeding  displayed  by  the  Left,  and  though  she 
condescended  to  admire  the  oratory  of  Mirabeau  as  well  as 
that  of  Cazales,  she  dismissed  Thouret,  Target,  and  Demeunier, 
with  "  ever  so  many  others,"  as  bores.  Naturally  '  the 
attractive  Lameths,"  who  "  hid  their  mediocrity  under  a  few 
political  phrases  stolen  from  the  abbe  Sieves,"  did  not  attract 
her.  As  for  Barnave,  who  had  none  of  the  gush  the  Girondins 
loved  and  all  the  common  sense  which  they  most  detested  : 
"  I  had  certainly  noticed  in  Barnave 's  speeches  more  adverbs 
than  reason  and  more  emphasis  than  grandeur  ;  but  I  could 
never  cease  being  astonished  at  the  favour  enjoyed  by  this  little 
personage,  who  seemed  to  me  to  deserve  the  sayingof  Ninon  about 
the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  '  that  he  was  a  lemon  fried  in  snow.' ; 

Encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Rolands  and  their  circle 
and  the  praise  of  many  journalists,  Robespierre  grew  bolder 
after  Mirabeau's  death.  On  April  7th,  during  a  debate  on  the 
organization  of  the  ministry,  he  suddenly  proposed  that 
members  of  the  present  Assembly  should  be  pronounced 
incapable  of  becoming  ministers  for  four  years  after  the  session. 
The  proposal  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  Assembly  and 
was  passed  without  dissension,  and  with  amendments  extend- 
ing the  prohibition  to  future  legislatures  and  to  appointments 
to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  King.  D'Andre  and  Garat 
1'aine,  both  of  whom  might  be  considered  as  hit,  were  so  free 
with  disqualifying  amendments  that  Petion  called  for  modera- 
tion. Barnave  and  Lameth  did  nothing  ;  probably  they  were 
reserving  their  opposition  for  a  worse,  kindred  measure  which 
was  already  talked  of,  and  being  human  were  glad,  as  Brissot 
suggests,  of  a  law  which  would  relieve  them  from  daily  sar- 
casms on  their  thirst  for  the  ministry.2 

1  Madame  Roland,  Memoires,  i.  193-5.  Much  of  the  passage  repeats 
a  letter  to  Bancal  of  7  March  1791.  Her  judgement  of  the  Assembly 
approaches  that  of  an  English  lady  of  fashion,  Miss  Berry,  who  writes 
in  Oct.  1790  :  "  Their  appearance  is  not  more  gentlemanlike  than  their 
manner  of  debating — such  a  set  of  shabby,  ill-dressed,  strange-looking 
people  I  hardly  ever  saw  together  ;  our  House  of  Commons  is  not  half 
so  bad."     Journals,  &c,  i.  218. 

2  Moniteur,  viii.  77-8  ;  Patriote  frangais,  8  April,  p.  $y6.  Barnave 
even  made  a  sensible  amendment  on  a  proposal  to  exclude  jurymen 

G  2 
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This  "  four  years'  law,"  as  it  was  called,  passed  in  a  spirit 
of  quixotism,  was  very  unpopular  with  "  1789." 

Robespierre's  success  inspirited  him,  and  on  April  19th  he 
ventured  a  daring  attack  on  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  and 
tried  for  a  vote  of  censure.  He  complained  of  the  Committee's 
habits  of  concealment,  and  of  its  want  of  vigour  :  "It  has 
never  made  you  a  single  denunciation."  *  This  time  he  failed, 
but  a  triumph  was  in  store  for  him. 

We  have  seen  that  both  the  Brissot-Robespierre  party  and 
the  Court  party,  inspired  by  Mirabeau,  had  been  working  to 
discredit  the  Assembly ;  their  simultaneous  attacks  were 
beginning  to  tell  and  the  Assembly  had  lost  something  of  its 
prestige.  The  defeat  of  Barnave  was  a  propitious  moment 
for  striking  a  decisive  blow,  and  Robespierre's  was  the  hand 
that  dealt  it.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  measures  concerted 
in  Madame  Roland's  salon. 

To  explain  the  disaster  we  must  go  back  a  little.  It  was 
the  policy  both  of  the  Court  and  of  the  extreme  patriots  to 
remove  the  restraining  hand  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
One  method  of  doing  this,  which  was  much  favoured,  consisted 
in  raising  a  clamour  for  a  new  legislature  and  attempting  to 
make  the  Assembly  fix  a  date  for  its  convocation.  This 
measure  was  always  resisted  by  Barnave  and  his  friends. 
They  were  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  finish  the  Constitution,  but 
during  the  last  months  they  had  become  convinced  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country  it  would  be  dangerous  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Assembly  in  any  way,  or  to  leave  its  work 
unconsolidated.  Their  opinion  was  so  well  known  that  in 
January  they  were  credited  with  a  desire  that  the  Assembly 
should  continue  to  sit  as  a  legislature  after  its  work  as  a  Con- 
vention was  finished.2 

There    was,    unfortunately,    another    and    more    effectual 

of  the  High  Court  from  Government  appointments,  during  the  time  of 
their  office  ;  Le  Hodey,  xxiv.  62.  l  Moniteitr,  viii.  180. 

2  Ami  des  Patriotes,  i.  171-2  (8  Jan.).  It  was  a  sign  that  their  power 
was  waning  in  the  Jacobins,  that  on  3  April  Danton  seized  the  occasion 
of  Mirabeau's  death  to  snatch  a  vote  from  the  Club  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  petitioned  for  the  convocation  of  a  new  legislature.  Under 
the  circumstances,  no  opposition  was  offered,  but  nothing  came  of 
the  vote.     (Lendemain,  5  April,  p.  54  ;   Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  105.) 
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method  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ; 
it   was   by  making  its   members  ineligible   to   its  successor. 
This  idea  had  not  entered  the  heads  of  extreme  patriots  in 
October,  when  Desmoulins  wrote  that  Mirabeau  must  be  the 
first  president  of  the  second  Assembly  ; 1    but  it  had  entered 
Mirabeau's  head  in  December,  and  he  recommended  it  to  the 
Court  among  other  means  which  might  be  adopted  to  destroy 
the  work  of  the  Constituent  body.     He  suggested  that  ques- 
tions should  be  raised  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  ; 
could  it  ratify  the  Constitution  it  had  itself  made  ?     Must 
not  the  second  Assembly  also  be  constituent  ?     "  One  of  the 
decrees  which  we  ought  to  get  proposed  before  there  is  any 
question  of  the  power  to  ratify  or  of  the  [second]  Constituent 
Assembly,  would  be  that  no  deputy  of  this  Assembly  can  be 
re-elected."     The  measure,  he  said,  might  be  defended  on  the 
ground  that  no  body  can  sit  in  judgement  on  its  own  work ; 
but  "  This  reason  which  would  justify  the  decree,  would  not, 
however,  be  the  one  to  bring  forward  to  obtain  it ;    for  the 
question  of  ratification  will  always  be  very  unpopular  in  the 
Assembly.     But  as  the  number  of  deputies  who  have  lost  the 
hope  of  being  re-elected  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who  have 
a  right  to  re-election,  and  as  the  first  will  be  very  glad  to 
hide  their  nullity  under  a  legal  disability,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  decree  would  be  adopted  ;    and  the  advan- 
tages would  be  incalculable.     If  the  present  deputies  can  be 
re-elected,"   they   will   try  to   increase  their   popularity  and 
will  thus  gain  more  influence  in  the  provinces  than  they  have 
already;    "we  must  expect,  too,  that  the  strongest  men  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  most  ardent  spirits  will  be  the  only 
ones  re-elected  ;    this  leaven  will  be  more  than  enough  to 
perpetuate  the  spirit  of  the  first  Assembly,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  reform  decrees  in  the  presence  of  the  legislators  who 
have  made  them."  2 

Now  continuity  of  spirit  was  the  very  thing  that  Barnave 
and  his  friends  wished  to  ensure ;  and  in  January,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Mirabeau,  Alexandre  Lameth  argued  that  the 
fickleness  of  the  people  would  make  it  necessary  to  prolong 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  49,  pp.  437-8. 
-  Lamarck,  ii.  451-2,  note  for  the  Court  of  23  Dec. 
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the  session  and  to  seek  re-election.  '  We  must  teach  him  to 
reason  better,"  observes  Mirabeau.1 

When  the  time  for  discussing  the  law  for  the  organization 
of  the  legislature  drew  near,  the  question  of  re-eligibility 
naturally  occupied  men's  thoughts  ;  there  was  much  talk  on 
the  subject  in  April  and  May,  and  the  general  idea  was,  that 
the  deputies  would  feel  bound  to  apply  to  themselves  any  rule 
on  the  point  which  they  might  make  for  future  Assemblies. 

Opinions  were  divided  ;  needless  to  say,  all  the  wiser  men 
who  looked  forward  were  for  re-eligibility  ;  but  they  were  in 
a  minority.  Barnave,  Lameth,  and  Duport,  well  aware  that 
the  question  was  of  vital  importance,  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  secure  freedom  of  election.  They  "  desire  it  with  an 
incredible  ardour,"  sneered  Duquesnoy,  "  because  they  feel 
that  outside  the  Assembly  they  will  return  to  the  nullity 
from  which  they  ought  never  to  have  emerged  ;  and  they  are 
taking  the  most  astonishing  steps  to  obtain  it."  "  The 
Jacobins  are  in  treaty  with  the  Quatre-Vingt-Neufs  for  an 
alliance,"  wrote  Gouverneur  Morris  on  April  20th.  "  The 
object  is  to  prevent  a  decree  rendering  the  present  members 
ineligible  for  the  succeeding  Assembly."  The  Feuille  du  Jour, 
which  also  speaks  of  these  negotiations,  says  that  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  '  four  years'  law  '  was  involved,  and  remarks  : 
"  one  guesses  that  the  "  89  "  tend  towards  the  ministry  and 
the  Jacobin  leaders  towards  re-election."  2 

On  April  21st  Morris,  who  had  been  dining  with  Montmorin, 
writes  :  "  I  communicate  to  him  the  cause  of  the  intended  coalition 
between  the  Quatre-Vingt-Neufs  and  Jacobins.  He  tells  me  that 
he  could  have  got  the  exclusive  decree  passed  long  ago  if  he 
would,  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  four  years'  decree,  which  has  been 
nevertheless  adopted.  I  tell  him  that  if  he  can  get  the  former 
now  passed,  it  will  be  the  means  of  splitting  the  Jacobins  and 
Eighty-Nines,  after  which  they  will  both  be  more  tractable." 

On    April    26th    re-eligibility    entered    into    Montmorin's 

1  Lamarck,  iii.  12,  note  for  the  Court  of  17  Jan. 

2  Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  274,  note  (14  May).  Duquesnoy  speaks  of 
a  negotiation  with  the  Right  and  adds  some  foolish  slanders.  G.  Morris, 
i.  407  ;  cf.  a  letter  of  Lafayette,  4  May  (Lafayette,  iii.  177-8)  ;  Feuille 
du  Jour,  11  May,  p.  338. 
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negotiations  with  the  Jacobins,  as  conducted  by  Morris,  for, 
speaking  to  Monciel  about  Monciel's  conferences  with  "  the 
chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,"  Morris  urged,  "  conformably  to  what 
I  suppose  their  views  to  be,  a  repeal  of  the  decree  des  quatre  ans 
and  the  decree  of  re-eligibility.  [He  means  a  decree  allowing 
it.]     He  is  to  propose  this  to  them,"  &C.1 

All  these  negotiations  2  came  to  nothing,  and  "  1789  "  joined 
with  Robespierre  in  the  colonial  debates  to  humiliate  Barnave. 
Camille  Desmoulins  tells  us  that  they  soon  repented.  The 
decree  of  May  15th,  though  it  did  not  go  far  enough  to  please 
Robespierre  and  Petion,  '  was  nevertheless  a  great  victory 
for  their  political  system  which  they  knew  how  to  profit  by  ; 
and  in  order  not  to  sleep  upon  their  triumph,  they  pushed 
their  conquests  farther  next  day."  3 

It  was  the  opening  debate  on  the  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  one  of  the  articles  submitted  by  the  reporter, 
Thouret,  was  this  :  '  The  members  of  the  preceding  legislature 
may  be  re-elected."  There  were  cries  of  "  No,  no,  no  !  ' 
from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  when  Robespierre,  interrupting 
Thouret  in  the  middle  of  his  report,  moved  that  before  going 
further  the  Assembly  should  decree,  "  that  the  members  of 
the  present  Assembly  cannot  be  elected  to  the  next,"  the 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  most  of  the  deputies,  Left  and 
Right,  rose  to  their  feet  and  shouted  for  Robespierre's  motion. 
Maury  jumped  up  upon  his  bench  in  his  joy ;  and  Malouet, 
who  wondered  afterwards  how  he  and  so  many  other  well- 
meaning  men  could  have  been  the  "  dupes  of  this  intrigue," 
joined  in  the  acclamations.4    Thouret,  Merlin,  and  Beaumez 

1  G.  Morris,  i.  408,  413. 

2  According  to  Lafayette,  during  these  negotiations  he  tried  to  make 
the  Jacobin  leaders  give  promises  which  would  reassure  the  King 
(Lafayette,  iii.  211).  A  paper,  said  to  be  in  his  hand  and  certainly 
in  his  style,  was  published  in  the  Revolutions  de  Paris,  June  1792  (xii. 
537),  where  it  is  put  down  as  referring  to  these  negotiations  ;  but, 
from  internal  evidence  it  must  relate  to  those  of  Sept.  1790,  for  there  was 
no  question  of  changing  the  ministry  in  the  spring  of  1791,  though  the 
Jacobins  were  discontented  with  Montmorin. 

3  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  78,  pp.  598-9. 

4  Moniteur,  viii.  410-1 1  (16  May) ;  Ami  des  Patriotes,  ii.  285  ;  Malouet, 
ii.  162. 
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did  their  best  tu  make  their  colleagues  hear  reason,  but  their 
arguments  were  quite  unavailing.  Le  Chapelier  who  tried 
tu  speak  was  shouted  down ;  but  speakers  on  the^other  side 
were  listened  to  with  rapture.  "  The  re-election  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  would  form  the 
most  alarming  of  dictatorships/'  said  Prugnon,  who  thought 
that  it  would  be  "  very  useful  "  for  such  members  to  return 
to  their  departments,  "  to  breathe  there  the  air  of  equality, 
of  which  they  may  be  in  need."  "Do  we  despair  of  seeing 
ourselves  replaced  by  men  equally  worthy  of  the  public 
confidence  ?  '  asked  Robespierre  ;  and  he  opined  that  the 
choice  of  France  in  these  days  of  enlightenment  must  neces- 
sarily be  much  better  than  her  choice  in  the  days  of  despotism. 
He  dreaded,  he  said,  the  ascendancy  of  orators  who  might 
dominate  one  legislature  after  another ;  he  touched  on  the 
weariness  of  the  Assembly  and  the  need  of  rest.  The  decree 
was  voted,  almost  unanimously,  with  great  applause  from  the 
deputies ;  the  wiser  galleries  were  silent.  '  I  regard  this 
decree  as  a  master-stroke  of  our  dear  Robespierre,"  says 
Desmoulins ;  and  the  way  in  which  Robespierre  and  Petion, 
both  sure  of  re-election,  had  sacrificed  themselves  to  get  rid 
of  others,  struck  him  as  worthy  of  all  praise.1 

There  was  still  a  hope  that  the  law  might  be  repealed  when 
the  question  of  re-eligibility  as  it  regarded  members  of  future 
legislatures  was  discussed.  This  hope  was  soon  quenched, 
and  on  May  19th  the  same  motives  led  to  the  same  result. 
'  The  manifest  intention  of  those  who  oppose  this  decision," 
said  Robespierre,  on  the  18th,  "is  to  make  you  rescind  the 
decree  of  the  day  before  yesterday ;  '  and  the  Assembly 
hardened  in  determination.  Buzot  said  that  it  was  better 
to  have  deputies  unused  to  business  than  deputies  used  to 
corruption ;  Larevelliere-Lepeaux :  "All  superiority,  even  that 
of  talents,  is  dangerous  to  liberty ;  "  Barere  :  "  You  wished  to 
establish  a  real  national  representation  and  not  a  legislative 
aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  the  most  brilliant  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  all."  A  good  right  was  made  by 
Thouret,  Duport,  Le  Chapelier  and  others,  and  the  Assembly 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  416,  418-iy  ;    Revolutions  etc  France  et  de  Brabant, 
uo.  78,  p.  601. 
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finally  adopted  a  compromise  proposed  by  Barere,  and  decreed 
that  in  future  members  of  one  Legislative  Assembly  should 
be  eligible  for  the  next,  after  which  a  two  years'  interval 
(the  duration  of  a  legislature)  must  pass  before  they  could  be 
elected  again.1 

Cazales  broke  from  his  party  on  this  occasion.  He  approved 
of  the  exclusion  of  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but 
he  was  too  able  not  to  see  that  representative  government 
could  have  no  stability  if  the  nation  were  forbidden  to  re-elect 
men  of  talent,  and  too  honest  not  to  say  so.  The  Right 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay  and  the  Left  cheered,  as  he 
spoke  of  "  the  necessary  wounds  made  by  the  Revolution," 
and  hoped  for  successors  who  would  "  finish  by  wisdom  and 
meditation  the  work  begun  by  courage  and  enthusiasm."  2 

Duport's  impressive  speech  throws  much  light  on  his  char- 
acter, and  full  of  love  for  liberty  though  it  is,  shows  that  he 
had  been  speedily  and  thoroughly  discouraged.  He  compared 
the  Assembly  to  a  blind  man  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  he 
foresaw  a  return  to  despotism  through  anarchy.  Most  of  his 
gloomy  forebodings  proved  only  too  true,  but  the  tone  of  deep 
depression  in  which  he  pitched  them  is  quite  unlike  the 
manly  and  courageous  tone  of  Barnave  when  giving  similar 
warnings. 

It  was  Duport's  weakness  to  imagine  that  the  public  mind 
could  be  easily  manipulated  in  times  of  revolution.  All,  he 
said,  had  gone  well  up  to  the  present,  and  he  should  not  wish 
to  subtract  anything  from  the  Revolution  "  except  the  useless 
cruelties  which  disfigure  it."  But  the  time  for  pulling  down 
was  over,  "  and  there  is  no  one  among  us  who  has  not  thought, 
in  his  conscience,  that  the  bent  of  men's  minds,  so  favourable 
to  the  establishment  of  liberty,  ought  only  to  be  encouraged 
up  to  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  favour  true  ideas  of  liberty 
and  self-government.  Is  this  moment  come  ?  I  think  so. 
Everything,  even  our  own  weariness,  shows  us  that  we  must 
finish  the  Constitution."  But  if  after  the  Constitution  is 
finished  it  is  left  without  its  natural  defenders,  it  will  be 
fiercely  attacked,  and  the  only  resource  will  be  to  defend  it 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  441,  430,  436,  447,  449-5°- 

2  Ibid.,  441-2. 
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by  force.  Then  came  a  characteristic  touch  :  "  And  when 
force  is  employed  against  the  people  you  may  be  fairly  certain 
that  those  who  govern  deserve  reproach,  and  that  they  are 
trying  to  punish  the  people  for  their  own  mistakes." 

He  made  a  celebrated  hit  at  Robespierre,  describing  him  as 
having  eluded  all  personal  responsibility :  "  For  there  is 
nothing  that  resembles  responsibility  in  continued  opposition 
to  everything  that  is  reasonable,  and  in  uninterrupted  lecturing 
as  a  professor  of  Natural  Law."  *  Robespierre  could  not 
think  of  anything  half  so  cutting  to  say  in  reply. 

Duport  used  to  say  of  Robespierre,  in  private,  that  he  was 
"  like  the  wolf,  who  cannot  turn  his  head  to  right  or  left  and 
always  runs  straight  on.  His  great  power  is  that  he  feels  no 
emotion  about  things  which  do  not  concern  himself  ;  if  one 
talks  of  imprisoning,  he  says  without  hesitation,  '  kill  '  ;  if 
one  says  '  kill ',  he  adds  '  skin  alive  '."  2  Duport's  hostility 
was  not  confined  to  words,  for  when,  early  in  June,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Paris, 
a  post  in  which  he  could  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  his 
life  by  watching  over  the  beginnings  of  trial  by  jury,  he 
weakly  resigned  because  Robespierre  was  elected  public 
prosecutor.3 

The  decree  of  May  16th  had  indeed  fallen  on  him  and  his 
friends  as  a  crushing  blow,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Lameths 
had  Barnave's  strength  and  hopefulness  with  which  to  face  it. 
Camille  Desmoulins  relates  that  he  saw  Alexandre  and  Theodore 
just  before  the  decree,  when  they  were  still  what  he  calls 
"  patriots  ;  "  he  saw  them  again  just  after,  and  found  them 
changed.  Alexandre  refused  to  say  a  word,  but  Theodore 
was  outspoken.  '  Duport  said  last  evening  that  one  would 
have  to  leave  France,"  he  burst  out,  and  intimated  that  one 
more  such  decree  would  drive  them  from  the  country.    Theo- 

1  17  May,  Moniteur,  viii.  427-8,  429.  The  speech  is  printed  in  the 
Proces-verbal. 

2  Theodore  Lameth,  MSS.  ii.  83  {Bib.  Nat.). 

3  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  81,  p.  98.  Duport,  elected 
the  9th  June,  resigned  on  the  1 3th ;  he  did  not  give  his  reasons  ;  d' Andre, 
elected  Robespierre's  substitute,  resigned  too,  and  gave  them.  Petion 
was  elected  in  Duport's  place.  E.  Charavay,  L'Assemblee  electorate  de 
Paris,  18  nov.  1790-13  juin  1791,  pp.  585,  600,  612.     (Paris,  1890.) 
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dore  was  in  bed,  and  Camille  thought  he  must  still  be  dream- 
ing angry  dreams.1 

Barnave  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  catastrophe. 

"  I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  attack  the  reputation  of  this  Assem- 
bly, whose  memory  ought  to  endure  for  ever  ;  but  I  must  speak 
the  truth,  and  when  I  am  bringing  my  own  weaknesses  to 
light  nothing  can  oblige  me  to  conceal  the  real  causes  of  events 
in  order  that  I  may  screen  the  weaknesses  of  others. 

"  While  the  Right  hoped  that  non-re-eligibility  would  either 
give  the  partisans  of  their  system  a  majority  in  the  legislature 
[i.e.  the  new  Assembly],  or  would  prepare  the  ruin  of  the 
Constitution  by  delivering  it  into  inexperienced  hands  ;  while 
five  or  six  republicans,  inspired  by  a  movement  which  had 
leaders  outside  the  Assembly,  voted  for  exclusion  in  order 
that  the  place  might  be  left  free  for  the  leaders  whom  they 
meant  to  dominate  the  legislature — the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Left  were  moved  by  much  smaller  motives.  Some 
of  them  did  not  expect  to  be  re-elected  ;  others,  weary  of 
their  long  labours,  were  frightened  at  the  idea  of  continuing 
them.  All  were  convinced  that  the  best  known  and  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Assembly  would  be  re-elected  ;  non- 
re-eligibility  wiped  out  all  these  distinctions,  tranquillized  the 
self-love  of  some  and  the  weariness  of  others,  and  sent  back  into 
the  crowd  all  the  men  whom  people  were  tired  of  following  and 
of  hearing  talked  about.  Men  are  hardly  strong  enough  to 
resist  such  secret  impulses  when  morality  and  public  decorum 
condemn  them  ;  how  should  they  fail  to  be  carried  away 
when  they  can  give  them  honourable  names,  and  make  them- 
selves titles  to  glory  out  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  vilest  passions  ? 

"  The  same  motives,  more  or  less,  caused  non-re-eligibility 
and  the  exclusion  from  offices  in  the  King's  nomination  to 
be  decreed,  and  confirmed  these  provisions  at  the  time  of  the 
revision. 

"  If  one  could  have  chosen  between  these  two  bad  decrees, 
the  last-named,  confined  to  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  would  have  had  many  fewer  inconveniences.  The 
Constitution  was  so  important  a  matter  that  the  advantage 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  86,  p.  33.  Written  when 
Camille  had  turned  against  his  former  friends. 
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of  keeping  the  work  free  from  every  influence  of  personal 
interest  might  well  seem  paramount  to  all  others.  But  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  Constituent  deputies  in  the  legislature 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  set  the  Constitution  going  and  to 
maintain  it,  and  would  certainly  have  had  this  effect.  Their 
presence  in  the  King's  council  might  be  much  less  efficacious  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  the  height  of  absurdity  to  decree  the 
double  exclusion,  and  thus  to  leave  the  new  machine  in  the 
hands  of  men  many  of  whom  would  infallibly  have  the  wish 
to  destroy  it,  and  none  of  whom  would  have  the  means  of 
preserving  it."  * 

The  testimony  of  Ferrieres,  a  member  of  the  Right,  written 
some  years  later,  agrees  with  Barnave's,  and  both  show  the 
terrible  accuracy  of  Mirabeau's  calculations  : 

"  The  Constitution,  in  spite  of  all  its  vices,  founded  a  wise 
Government,  equally  removed  from  licence  and  from  what  was 
arbitrary.  This  Government  would  have  established  itself 
insensibly  through  the  weariness  of  the  King,  if  only  excited 
minds  had  been  permitted  to  repose  upon  its  bases.  The 
surest  means  of  consolidating  it  was  to  allow  the  members 
who  had  made  the  Constitution  the  faculty  of  being  re-elected 
to  the  next  legislature  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  nation, 
which  had  full  confidence  in  them,  would  have  chosen  them 
in  preference  to  men  new  to  public  business,  and  that  their 
influence  would  then  have  kept  things  in  the  state  in  which 
they  had  placed  them.  The  Jacobins  [he  means  the  extreme 
patriots]  and  the  aristocrats  understood  this  perfectly ;  they 
saw  the  Constitution  growing  firmer  if  re-election  took  place  ; 
they  dreaded  the  talents  and  the  popularity  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists, and  even  the  habitual  respect  which  surrounded 
them.  .  .  . 

"  The  aristocrats  knew  that  [if  present  members  were 
excluded]  the  deputies  to  the  new  legislature  would  be  nomin- 
ated by  the  Jacobins  and  chosen  entirely  among  the  class  of 
the  most  violent  democrats.  They  judged  that,  deprived 
of  the  personal  consideration  which  the  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  enjoyed,  they  would  have  neither  the 
same  means  of  keeping  the  Government  going  nor  the  same 

1  Introduction,  154-6. 
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power  in  baffling  their  [the  aristocrats']  intrigues.  The 
Jacobins,  from  different  reasons,  had  an  equal  interest  in  non- 
re-election  ;   they  were  sure  of  the  new  nominations."  1 

Barnave  did  not  speak  in  the  debates  on  re-eligibility,  and 
naturally,  for  at  the  height  of  his  unpopularity  he  could  have 
done  an  unpopular  cause  nothing  but  harm.  Neither  did  he 
speak  in  the  debates  on  Avignon  ;  nor  when  Buzot,  who  with 
true  Girondin  inconsequence  had  begun  to  be  afraid  that 
things  might  go  too  fast  and  too  far,  proposed  a  curious 
expedient  for  enjoying  the  advantage  of  two  chambers  without 
the  danger,  by  splitting  future  legislatures  into  two  parts 
for  deliberative  purposes  only. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  reason  of  Barnave's  silence,  if  we 
did  not  know  what  cause  he  had  to  dread  a  hasty  word  spoken 
when  he  was  not  perfectly  master  of  himself,  it  would  be 
inexplicable,  and  most  inexplicable  of  all  when  the  famous 
letter  from  the  abbe  Raynal  was  read  to  the  Assembly  on 
May  31st.  Raynal  was  an  aged  philosopher  who  had  been 
persecuted  for  his  advanced  opinions  ;  but  his  opinions  had 
ceased  to  be  advanced,  and  the  letter,  instigated  by  Malouet 
and  written  by  Clermont-Tonnerre,  was  nothing  but  an 
attack  on  the  Assembly.  Robespierre  answered  it,  and  with 
great  dignity  too.  Malouet  says  that  this  was  the  only  time 
he  ever  heard  him  eloquent.2  The  incident  is  a  strange  one 
and  marks  the  temporary  eclipse  of  the  lights  of  the  Assembly. 

Barnave's  silence  was,  as  he  says,  not  total.  Even  in  the 
first  fortnight  he  spoke  three  times,  when  he  felt  sure  of 
himself  ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  what  he  said. 
Twice  it  was  in  favour  of  issuing  assignats  for  small  sums, 
a  measure  which  Charles  Lameth  had  much  at  heart  ;  once 
it  was  against  a  proposal  that  the  legislature  should  have 
the  power  to  expel  members  who  habitually  obstructed 
business,  and  to  replace  them  by  their  suppliants.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  power  would  be  used  against  members 
who  told  unpopular  truths,  and  Barnave  clinched  the  matter 
by  an  illustration.  Imagine,  he  said,  a  similar  law  in  force 
in   England,   and    a   friend    of    the    ministry   as    Mr.    Fox's 

1  Ferrieres,  ii.  280-1. 

2  Malouet,  ii.  125-7,  X32~S  ;    Moniteur,  viii.  553-5. 
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suppliant.     Can  anyone  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox  would  be  expelled 
as  obstructive  and  his  suppliant  admitted  ?  1 

With  the  end  of  May  came  the  discussion  of  the  penal  code, 
and  Duport's  magnificent  speech  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment.  Robespierre,  on  the  same  side  here, 
was  cold  and  tame  beside  him.2  The  Assembly  decided  to 
retain  the  death  penalty,  though  the  Committee  of  Criminal 
Jurisprudence  had  recommended  its  abolition,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  mode  of  execution  should  be  by  decapitation. 
Custine  moved  an  amendment  in  favour  of  private  executions, 
and  Charles  Lameth  supported  him,  declaring  that  "  the 
abominable  spectacle  "  made  more  murderers  than  it  deterred. 
But  the  motion  fell  through.3 

The  death  penalty  having  been  retained,  it  remained  to 
decide  for  what  crimes  it  should  be  awarded,  and  Barnave, 
who  joined  in  these  debates,  supported  Prieur  in  maintaining 
that  any  one  who  was  convicted  of  plotting  with  foreign  Powers, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  make  or  continue  war  on 
France,  should  be  punished  with  death,  whether  successful 
in  the  attempt  or  no.  The  motion  passed  and  so  did  an 
article  he  proposed  himself,  which  awarded  the  punishment 
of  death  to  any  deputy  who  should  sell  his  vote.  It  was  his 
answer  to  the  accusations  of  corruption  which  had  been 
flying  about.  "  Make  it  retrospective  !  "  cried  Murinais,  and 
the  Left  shouted  acquiescence,  but  principle  forbade  this.4 

Barnave,  like  most  of  his  colleagues,  regarded  legal  punish- 
ments as  purely  preventive.  "  Society,"  he  said,  "  does  not 
look  for  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  making  a  human  being 
suffer  in  the  punishments  which  it  inflicts  ;  it  looks  for  the 
precaution  necessary  to  prevent  similar  crimes.''  5  Yet  the 
penal  code  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  very  merciful  when 
it  was  made,  seems  stern  to  modern  ideas,  with  its  long  sen- 
tences and  its  pillory. 

1  20  and  21  May,  Le  Hodey,  xxvi.  205-6  and  234-5  (assignats),  and 
195-6- 

2  Robespierre's    admirers    claim    that    he    proposed    the    abolition, 
because  he  spoke  first  ;   but  the  initiative  belonged  to  the  Committee. 

3  Le  Hodey,  xxvii.  61-2. 

4  6  and  17  June,  Le  Hodey,  xxvii.  176-8  and  xxviii.  29-31 

5  6  June,  loc.  cit.,  177. 
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By  mid- June  things  began  to  look  brighter.  There  was  yet 
a  chance  that  the  Assembly  would  rescind  the  non-re-eligibility 
decree  when  the  Constitution  was  revised  ;  and  Robespierre's 
ascendancy  was  already  over.  His  demand  for  universal 
suffrage,  though  it  had  been  thought  too  wildly  impracticable 
to  receive  consideration,  might  be  considered  an  error  which 
spoke  a  good  heart  ;  his  demand  that  every  officer  in  the 
army  should  be  dismissed,  as  a  preliminary  to  reorganization, 
was  not  only  dangerous  in  the  state  of  foreign  and  military 
affairs,  but  was  urged  with  a  venom  that  spoke  a  bad  one.1 
He  had  been  beaten  for  the  presidency  on  June  6th,  and  on 
June  19th  Alexandre  Beauharnois  was  elected,  a  sure  sign 
that  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  raising  its  head  again. 

On  the  20th  Barnave  made  a  characteristic  speech,  much 
applauded,  except  by  the  Right  who  were  disappointed  at 
finding  him  unaltered  by  defeat. 

The  rate  of  exchange  was  depreciating  in  an  alarming 
manner  ;  no  doubt  the  late  decrees  of  the  Assembly  were 
partly  to  blame.  Talleyrand  proposed  to  remedy  matters  by 
a  new  kind  of  foreign  loan,  secured  on  the  national  property. 
Barnave  protested  against  any  measure  which  would  under- 
mine the  credit  of  the  assignats  by  mortgaging  the  national 
property  further  ;  and  after  saying  that  the  real  way  to  restore 
national  credit  was  to  finish  the  new  social  organization,  he 
made  a  touching  appeal  for  that  union  among  patriots  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  which  alone  would  make  this  possible.2 

His  exhortations  were  no  idle  wish.  A  few  days  before, 
Lafayette  had  come  to  the  room  where  the  Military  Committee 
sat,  to  propose  a  rapprochement  to  Alexandre  Lameth. 
Alexandre  was  cold,  but  he  encouraged  the  idea  and  a  meeting 
was  arranged.     It  had  not  yet  taken  place  on  June  20th.3 

1  28  May  and  10  June,  Moniteur,  viii.  520,  631. 

2  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  135-8. 

3  T.  Lameth  ;   Memoires,  73-4  and  MSS.  i.  237  ;   Lafayette,  iv.  12. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  KING'S  FLIGHT 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  21st,  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  it  began  to  be  known  in  Paris  that  the  King  and  all 
the  royal  family  had  vanished  during  the  night.  Rumours 
of  flight  had  been  current  for  so  long  and  the  cry  of  "  Wolf  !  ' 
had  been  raised  so  often  that  people  had  ceased  to  pay  much 
attention,  and  at  least  two  papers  1  in  their  issue  of  that 
morning  laughed  at  the  credulous  folk  who  had  believed  the 
last  scare.  But  rumour  had  been  founded  on  fact  this  time. 
The  authorities  :  Lafayette,  his  lieutenant  Gouvion,  respon- 
sible for  the  guard  of  the  Tuileries,  Bailly,  the  Comite  des 
Recherches,  had  received  specific  warnings  ;  the  very  door 
through  which  the  royal  family  were  to  escape  had  been 
indicated  and  in  consequence  guards  had  been  doubled  and 
the  door  carefully  watched.2  Yet  the  fugitives  had  passed 
through  it.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  people  jumped  hastily 
to  the  conclusion  that  Lafayette  must  have  been  an  accomplice 
in  the  escape.  He  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  being  lynched  by 
an  angry  mob  ;  so  did  Montmorin  and  so  did  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Right,  for,  in  flying,  the  King  and  Queen  had 
left  their  followers  without  compunction  to  the  mercy  of  Paris. 
A  dark  perspective  opened  up  of  riot  and  massacre,  and  civil 
war  and  foreign  invasion. 

From  all  of  these  the  National  Assembly,  strong  in  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  and  united  in  itself,  saved  France. 

The  morning  sitting  began  as  usual,  but  the  reading  of  the 
ftroces-verbal  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  President, 
Beauharnois,  with  the  dread  news.  After  a  moment's  silence 
the  deputies  began  to  take  action.  Regnaud  was  first  to 
speak  ;  he  was  quickly  followed  by  Camus,  Le  Chapelier, 
Charles  Lameth,  and  then  and  there  it  was  decreed  that 
couriers  should  be  dispatched  to   all  the  departments   with 

1  Gorsas.'xxv.  333,  and  Le  Babillard,  no.  17. 

2  See  Gouvion's  account  to  the  Assembly  ;   Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  165-7. 
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orders  that  every  one  leaving  the  kingdom  should  be  stopped 
and  that  wherever  any  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
found  their  "  abduction  "  should  be  prevented.  A  proclama- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  Assembly  was  taking  all  steps  to 
ensure  order  throughout  the  empire,  was  next  decided  on  ; 
a  special  guard  was  set  round  the  Manege  ;  the  ministers  were 
summoned,  as  also  were  Lafayette  and  Bailly.  All  this  with 
very  little  discussion,  through  the  continual  coming  and  going 
of  deputies  as  they  hurried  in  or  went  off  on  business  of  the 
Assembly.1  Once  or  twice  an  uproar  began  but  was  promptly 
quelled. 

Lafayette  had  already  sent  out  his  aides-de-camp  in  vague 
pursuit,  and  one  of  them,  Romceuf,  stopped  and  ill-treated 
by  the  populace,  now  appeared  at  the  bar  to  ask  for  protection. 
Immediately  afterwards  news  was  brought  that  Lafayette 
had  been  arrested  by  the  people  in  the  place  de  Greve  and 
the  President  sent  six  commissaries  to  his  rescue,  Duport  being 
one  of  them. 

They  had  scarcely  started  when  an  attack  was  suddenly 
made  on  Lafayette  from  a  dangerous  quarter.  The  bluff 
Reubell,  weighty  as  a  practical  man,  began  by  begging  the 
Assembly  to  show  its  wonted  courage,  and  proposed  that  the 
President  should  question  Lafayette  about  an  order  given 
some  weeks  since  to  the  officers  on  guard  ;  an  order,  it  was 
said,  that  the  King  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  after 
midnight.  This  must  mean  something, — Here  Barnave  burst 
in  :  "  I  ask  leave  to  speak  before  any  one  else."  "  Give  way, 
M.  Reubell  !  '  shouted  several  voices  and  a  tumult  arose. 
"  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  afraid!  '  cried  Reubell. 
But  Barnave  went  on  :  'I  stop  the  speaker  in  what  he  is 
saying.  What  we  ought  to  think  of  now  is  how  to  save  the 
country,  how  to  unite  all  our  forces,  how  to  attach  the  public 
confidence  to  those  who  really  deserve  it.  '  There  are  men  of 
whom  these  unfortunate  circumstances  might  arouse  a  mis- 
trust which  I  profoundly  believe,  which  I  would  swear  before 
the  face  of  the  whole  nation,  they  have  not  deserved. 

"It  is  by  securing  to  them  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
as  they  have  ours,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  centre  to  the 

1  Journal  de  Paris,  22  June,  p.  694. 
17002  H 
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force  of  the  nation  and  make  it  capable  of  acting.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  by  making  inquiries  which  would  spread 
suspicion  that  we  shall  attain  this  end.  M.  de  Lafayette, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  has  shown  the  opinions, 
the  intentions,  the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen  ;  M.  de  Lafayette 
deserves  trust  and  he  ought  to  have  it." 

Barnave  went  on  to  speak  of  how  important  it  was  for  the 
nation  that  Lafayette  should  be  able  to  keep  order  in  Paris, 
round  the  Assembly  on  which  everything  depended.  All 
patriots,  he  said,  must  unite  to  prevent  riots,  as  the  citizens 
of  Paris  had  once  before  united  to  put  down  disorder  on  the 
day  the  Bastille  was  taken.  He  should,  therefore,  ask  the 
Assembly  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day  over  Reubell's  pro- 
posal and  to  direct  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  be  armed  and  ready, 
but  to  keep  silent  and  quiet  until  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  gave  them  the  word  to  act.1 

As  Barnave  proceeded  with  his  speech  all  murmurs  ceased, 
by  and  by  the  clapping  galleries  had  to  be  hushed,  and  at  the 
end  the  Assembly,  always  responsive  to  generosity,  voted  both 
his  proposals  with  enthusiasm.2  Lafayette  was  saved  ;  he 
had  already  escaped  from  imminent  peril  when  the  deputies 
sent  to  his  help  reached  him,  but  had  the  Assembly  shown 
suspicions  of  him  his  downfall  would  have  been  certain. 
Barnave's  speech  and  the  decree  brought  the  crowd  back  to 
its  allegiance,  and  in  the  evening  when  the  General  was 
reviewing  National  Guards  on  the  quai  Voltaire  he  was 
heartily  cheered.3 

It  was  a  rarely  generous  impulse  which  made  Barnave 
stand  up  for  Lafayette  at  a  moment  when,  from  the  wavering 
condition  of  men's  minds,  he  risked  his  own  ruin  by  identifying 
himself  with  his  enemy.  It  was  wise  as  well  as  generous, 
for  it  lifted  the  debates  to  a  higher  plane,  put  a  stop  once 
for  all  to  doubtful  inquiries  and  recriminations,  and  sealed 
that  union  which  enabled  the  deputies  to  face  and  overcome 
every   difficulty.     Confidence   was   at   once   restored   by   the 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  147-9. 

2  On  d 'Andre's  proposal  some  of  Barnave's  words  were  used  as  the 
last  part  of  the  proclamation  already  decided  on.    Moniteur,  viii.  716. 

3  Revolutions  de-  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  82,  p.  160. 
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calm  attitude  of  the  Assembly  and  its  careful  measures  ;  all 
danger  of  disturbance  was  soon  over  and  with  the  news  of  the 
flight  the  good  example  of  Paris  spread  to  its  environs  and 
from  thence  over  France  ;  never  did  a  nation  pass  more 
quietly  through  such  a  crisis. 

The  King's  desertion  threw  the  members  of  the  Right  into 
the  arms  of  the  majority  and  disposed  them  to  conciliation. 
Cazales  made  no  secret  of  his  disgust  at  the  way  they  had  been 
abandoned.1  He  had  been  set  upon  by  the  mob,  and  as  soon 
as  his  danger  was  reported  in  the  Manege,  the  bureau  was 
crowded  with  deputies  asking  to  be  sent  to  his  relief  ;  the 
National  Guard  had  rescued  him  before  their  arrival.  Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre  too  was  roughly  handled,  and  Montmorin 
was  kept  prisoner  in  his  house  till  the  Assembly  sent  to  fetch 
him,  but  Malouet  was  not  even  insulted.2  The  people  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  harmless  vengeance  of  erasing  royal 
names  on  signs  and  tearing  down  royal  emblems.  The  story 
of  the  showman  who  renamed  his  "  Royal  Tiger,"  'National 
Tiger,"  is  well  known.3 

During  the  rest  of  the  morning  the  Assembly  provided  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government. 
It  was  ordained  that  decrees  should  be  sealed  with  the  great 
seal  and  executed  provisionally  without  the  royal  sanction  ; 
that  the  ministers  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  Assembly 
whenever  they  wished  to  report  and  consult,  and  that  they 
should  work  with  the  various  committees.  The  ministers 
were  ready  and  willing  ;  Montmorin,  the  only  one  of  whom 
doubts  might  be  entertained,  protested  his  devotion  and 
submission  and  was  ordered  to  prepare  measures  in  concert 
with  the  Diplomatic  and  Military  Committees.  It  was 
intimated  to  foreign  ambassadors,  later  in  the  day,  that  they 
could  continue  relations  with  him  as  usual,  and  French  am- 
bassadors abroad  were  ordered  to  do  so. 

1  Montlosier,  182  ;    Lafayette,  iii.  78. 

2  Monitear,  viii.  716-19  ;  Collection  des  opinions  de  M.  Malouet 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1792),  iii.  207. 

3  A  few  anti-revolutionaries  were  attacked,  e.g.  Mallet  du  Pan. 
After  the  provocation  he  had  given  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  in  his 
case. 

H  2 
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Besides  these  measures,  the  aged  commander  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  was  summoned  to  the  bar,  where  he  assured  the 
Assembly  of  his  loyalty  in  a  feeble  voice  and  though  not 
heard  was  much  applauded  ;  the  Military  Committee  was  set 
to  draw  up  a  decree  ;  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Gouvion,  and  the 
Comite  des  Recherches  were  heard  ;  a  proclamation  to 
the  departments  was  decided  on  ;  the  sitting  was  declared 
permanent  until  a  decree  should  close  it,  and  other  useful 
provisions  were  made.  A  few  motions  were  rejected  ;  one 
to  fire  alarm  guns,  another  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the 
Civil  List,  another  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  work 
with  the  ministers  ;  the  Assembly  also  refused  to  open  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  found  in  the  Tuileries,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  Comite  des  Recherches.  Camus,  alone  among  the 
deputies,  was  in  a  captious  mood  and  made  himself  disagreeable 
by  shouting  angrily,  when  Lafayette  fresh  from  his  arduous 
duties  appeared  in  uniform  against  the  rules  :  "  No  uniforms 
here  !  "  x 

By  half  past  one 2  no  one  wished  to  make  further  proposals, 
and  as  the  committees  were  not  yet  ready  with  reports, 
Beauharnois,  who  had  presided  throughout  with  uncommon 
dignity  and  firmness,  said  in  a  way  which  none  who  heard  it 
ever  forgot  :     '  Let  us  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day."  3 

Accordingly  Lepeletier  read  an  article  of  the  penal  code, 
and  henceforth  whenever  there  was  an  interval  free  from  the 
pressing  cares  of  the  moment,  the  Assembly  returned  to  its 
ordinary  business.4 

But  the  penal  code  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  Laporte,  Intendant  of  the  Civil  List,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  when  it  became  known,  through  the  minister 
of  Justice,  that  the  King  had  left  with  him  a  memorandum, 
followed  by  a  postscript  in  which  he  enjoined  his  ministers  to 
sign  and  seal  no  orders  till  they  received  his  further  com- 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  719. 

2  Proces-verbal,  ire  suite,  p.  1,  vol.  lx. 

3  Alexandre  Beauharnois  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Lameths,  and 
Theodore,  though  he  calls  him  (MSS.  ii.  79)  tres  estimable,  is  severe  on 
his  character.    He  had  a  good  side  and  it  came  out  in  the  Assembly. 

4  This  imperturbable  devotion  to  duty  strikes  a  distinguished  French 
author,  M.  Lenotre,  as  comic  (Le  Drame  de  Varennes). 
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mands.  Laporte  now  stated  that  early  in  the  morning  one 
of  the  royal  servants  had  brought  him  the  memorandum 
and  a  private  note  from  the  King.  He  handed  both  over, 
requesting  that  the  note  might  not  be  read  in  public  unless 
it  was  thought  necessary.  The  scrupulous  Assembly  judged 
the  note  to  be  his  private  property  and  it  was  given  back  to 
him  ;  the  memorandum,  a  "  Proclamation  of  the  King  to  all 
Frenchmen,  on  his  departure  from  Paris,"  was  read  by  one 
of  the  secretaries,  Regnier. 

It  was  a  long  complaint,  setting  out  the  King's  grievances 
in  undignified  jumble,  from  the  loss  of  his  prerogatives  and 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Queen  to  the  inconveniences  he 
suffered  when  he  came  to  the  Tuileries,  where  "  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  is  very  far  from  procuring  the  comforts 
to  which  His  Majesty  was  accustomed  in  the  other  royal 
palaces,  and  which  a  private  person  of  means  can  enjoy." 
This  statement  was  received  with  ironical  laughter ;  another, 
that  his  enormous  Civil  List  of  twenty-five  million  livres  was 
not  enough  to  keep  up  a  fitting  royal  splendour,  caused  angry 
murmurs.1 

This  "  pitiable  memorandum,"  so  Barnave  called  it  at  his 
trial,  was  "  directed  almost  entirely  "  against  him,  his  party 
and  what  they  stood  for,  as  he  also  said.2  The  King  wailed 
over  the  meddling  of  the  Assembly's  committees  with  the 
administration  ;  the  domination  of  the  Jacobins  ;  the  decision 
that  his  sanction  was  not  needed  for  the  acts  of  the  Constituent 
body  ;  the  suspensory  veto  ;  the  decree  which  took  from  him 
the  right  of  making  war  ;  the  appointment  of  a  Diplomatic 
Committee,  which  made  his  right  of  negotiation  with  foreign 
Powers  illusory  ;  the  decree  which  appointed  him  Head  of  the 
Federation,  passed  as  if  to  show  that  the  Assembly  "  might 
have  named  someone  else  ;  '  the  decree  which  separated  him 
from  his  family  on  that  day  ;  the  opposition  to  the  departure 
of  Mesdames — with  all  of  which  Barnave  was  specially 
identified.  Among  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  Louis  recorded 
that,  "  In  the  Tuilerier  gardens,  deputies  who  spoke  against 
the  King  and  religion — for  the  factious  have  respected  the 

1  Proces-verbal,  ire  suite,  pp.  6-8  ;    Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  i8i,  183. 

2  (Euvres.  ii.  371. 
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altar  no  more  than  the  throne — received  the  honours  of 
a  triumph."  "  What  remains  to  the  King  but  a  vain  simu- 
lacrum of  royalty  ?  '  he  asked,  and  called  on  all  Frenchmen 
to  "  distrust  the  suggestions  of  the  factious  "  and  to  return 
to  their  King ; *  which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  Assembly. 

As  soon  as  the  reading  was  finished,  Barnave  remarked  that 
the  memorandum  just  heard,  whether  written  by  the  King 
or  no,  would  have  much  influence  and  made  it  desirable  to 
reassure  the  nation  by  showing  plainly  who  would  remain 
faithful  to  its  interests.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  com- 
manding officers  now  in  Paris  should  be  called  to  the  bar, 
to  take  the  orders  of  the  Assembly  and  to  renew  their  oaths. 
Robespierre,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  asked  with  a  sneer 
what  guarantee  a  fresh  oath  would  be  ?  "  The  other  measures 
already  taken  by  the  National  Assembly  seem  to  me  equally 
feeble  and  insufficient."  What  is  wanted  now  is  to  examine 
into  the  event  which  has  taken  place  and  "  to  warn  all  good 
citizens  to  keep  a  watch  on  traitors." 

Barnave  was  resolutely  pacific  ;  even  on  Robespierre's 
principles,  he  said,  it  was  indispensable  to  make  sure  of  the 
officers  ;  and  the  Assembly  referred  the  proposal  to  the  Military 
Committee.2 

After  this  there  was  a  two-hours'  suspension  of  the  debates, 
from  four  to  six.  The  most  important  events  of  the  busy 
evening  were  :  the  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  veteran 
Marshal  Rochambeau,  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  north, 
whose  complete  fidelity  to  the  Assembly  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  situation  ;  and  the  unanimous  decision  to  call  out 
the  National  Guards  all  over  the  kingdom  and  to  pay  them 
while  on  active  service.3 

Between  eleven  and  twelve,  during  another  suspension  of 
the  debates,4  a  new  danger  had  to  be  met.  Word  was  brought 
that  Robespierre  was  working  mischief  in  the  Jacobins',  and 
the  leading  deputies  of  the  Left  determined  to  make  a  striking 
demonstration  of  concord  by  repairing  thither  in  a  body. 

Robespierre  was,  in  truth,  making  a  scene  such  as  he  loved 

1  Proces-verbal,  loc.  cit.,  19,  8,  22,  &c.         2  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  193-5. 
3  Moniteur,  viii.  724-5.  4  Gaultier-Biauzat,  ii.  369. 
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before  a  huge  gathering  of  at  least  two  thousand  persons.1 
He  denounced  "  nearly  the  whole  "  of  the  National  Assembly, 
all  the  committees  and  all  the  ministers  ;  he  swore  that  they 
were  one  and  all  engaged  in  a  vast  conspiracy  with  the  King, 
Artois,  Conde,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
that  the  King's  flight  was  part  of  a  preconcerted  plot  to 
smother  the  Revolution.  The  proof  of  this,  he  averred,  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  measures  the  Assembly  had  taken  and  in  its 
dangerous  unity  ;  "  since  this  morning  all  our  enemies  speak 
the  same  language."  'The  coalition  is  coming  to  propose  to 
you  a  union  with  all  your  enemies,  in  an  instant  "  all  1789," 
mayor,  general,  and  ministers  will  be  here.  But,'  he  continued, 
'  there  is  one  brave  man  who  will  still  speak  the  truth,  though 
he  knows  well  that  by  so  doing  he  is  devoting  himself  to 
death.'  "  We  will  all  die  first ! '  shouted  Camille  Desmoulins, 
and  the  audience,  swept  to  their  feet  by  the  flow  of  Robespierre's 
lachrymose  eloquence,  from  Danton  to  Madame  Roland  who 
was  in  the  gallery,  took  an  oath  to  rally  round  him.2 

Danton  was  promising  that  if  the  traitors  dared  to  come, 
he  would  either  prove  that  their  heads  deserved  to  fall  or  lose 
his  own,  when  the  Jacobins  from  the  Assembly  entered,  side 
by  side  with  '  1789  '  ;  Alexandre  Lameth  arm-in-arm  with 
Lafayette,  Duport  with  d'Andre,  Barnave  with  Le  Chapelier, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  deputies  after  them.3 

At  sight  of  Lafayette  Danton  mounted  the  tribune  and  in 
a  fiery  speech  ran  through  all  the  causes  of  Jacobin  mistrust, 
including  Lafayette's  persistent  hankering  after  two  chambers 
and  the  new  suspicion  of  his  complicity  in  the  King's  escape. 
"  The  King's  flight,"  he  concluded,  '  is  only  the  result  of 
a  vast  plot,"  and  Lafayette,  who  declared  that  he  would 
answer  for  the  King's  person  with  his  own  head,  must  be  either 
a  traitor  or  a  fool  ;  yet  Danton  wished  to  believe  that  there 
was  nothing  worse  than  error  to  blame  in  him.     Danton  was 

1  A.  Lameth,  i.  427. 

2  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  82,  pp.  162-72. 

3  Proces-verbal  de  la  Seance  du  21  juin  ijoi  de  la  Societe  des  Amis 
de  la  Constitution  seante  aux  Jacobins  a  Paris.  Imp.  Nat.,  15  pp.,  p.  7 
(B.M.  F.  344),  see  Aulard,  Jacobins,  ii.  p.  531  ;  A.  Lameth,  i.  427  ; 
Bruchstucke,   121. 
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always  magnanimous  and  his  violence  was  poles  apart  from 
Robespierre's.  Even  now,  though  he  ended  by  recommending 
that  the  Right  should  be  expelled  from  the  Assembly  and  handed 
over  to  justice,  he  had  begun  by  saying  :  "  If  it  were  possible 
that  all  divisions  could  be  sealed  up,  France  would  be  saved."  l 

Alexandre  Lameth  succeeded  him.  "  You  are  astonished 
to  see  me  in  this  meeting  with  M.  Lafayette,"  he  said,  "  or 
rather,  I  think  that  under  the  circumstances  you  would  be 
astonished  to  see  me  here  without  him.  I  have  always  regarded 
M.  Lafayette  as  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  though  I  have  often  blamed  his  conduct  and  have  some- 
times spoken  bitterly  of  him  perhaps,  I  have  told  M.  Danton 
himself,  that  if  the  Constitution  were  in  danger  M.  Lafayette 
would  die  for  it."  He  called  on  Danton,  for  whom  he  professed 
his  esteem,  to  confirm  this. 

To  the  angry  surprise  of  Desmoulins  who  was  sitting  by 
Danton,  and  to  whom  Lameth  had  used  different  language, 
Danton  rose  to  say  that  M.  Lameth  had,  indeed,  always 
spoken  to  him  of  M.  Lafayette  in  this  way.  Lameth  then 
finished  his  speech,  insisting  fervently  that  all  divisions  must 
now  cease  and  hatreds  be  put  aside.2 

Lafayette,  who  had  sat  calmly  through  attack  and  defence, 
looking  about  him  absent-mindedly  with  his  usual  rather 
meaningless  smile,  was  now  called  upon  to  speak  for  himself. 
He  seemed  not  to  understand,  and  did  not  move  till  Regnaud 
pushed  him  towards  the  tribune.  '  Gentlemen,"  he  said 
when  he  got  there,  "  I  have  come  to  join  you  because  I  believe 
that  here  are  the  true  patriots.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  patriot 
too  ;  it  was  I  who  first  said  that  it  is  enough  for  a  people  to 
wish  to  be  free  for  it  to  become  so."  '  Lafayette,"  writes 
Camille,  "  only  said  these  two  sentences,  but  he  turned  them 
round  and  round  like  an  omelet,  so  well,  that  with  these  two 
sentences  he  managed  to  keep  the  stove  for  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour."  3 

Sieves  came  next.     Sieves  too  had  been  getting  into  trouble 

1  Proces-verbal,  7-12. 

2  Proces-verbal,  12-13  ;  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  82, 
p.  177-8. 

3  Bruchstiicke,   121-2  ;    Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  82, 
p.  178. 
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with  a  Declaration,  supposed  to  be  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  two  chambers  though  ostensibly 
it  had  an  opposite  meaning,  and  he  had  been  obtaining  signa- 
tures to  it  by  some  very  sharp  practice.1  He  put  forward  an 
excuse  which,  though  not  pertinent,  was  accepted. 

It  was  now  Barnave's  turn  to  sum  up  and  "  go  beyond  the 
rest."  2  In  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if  it  were  choked  by 
emotion,3  "  he  pronounced  anathema  on  all  who  would  not 
join  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  in  these  times  of  crisis 
and  disorder,  and  said  that  those  who  could  not  sacrifice  their 
hatred  and  their  private  opinions  to  the  public  interest  and 
who  left  the  path  traced  out  by  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  infamy."  He  proposed  to  send  the  following  short 
letter  to  the  affiliated  societies  : 

"  Brothers  and  Friends  : — The  King,  led  astray  by  criminal 
instigations,  has  removed  himself  from  the  National  Assembly. 
Far  from  being  cast  down  by  this  event,  our  courage  and  that 
of  our  fellow-citizens  has  risen  to  the  height  of  the  circum- 
stances. No  trouble,  no  disorderly  rising  followed  the  impres- 
sion that  we  felt.  Firm,  calm,  and  determined,  we  have  the 
free  use  of  all  our  forces.  They  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
a  just  cause  :    they  will  be  victorious. 

"All  divisions  are  forgotten  ;  all  patriots  are  united.  The 
National  Assembly  is  our  guide  ;  the  Constitution  is  our 
rallying-cry."  4 

The  letter  was  at  once  adopted  and  the  deputies  returned 
to  the  Manege,  to  pass  the  night  in  watch  or  work  and  snatches 
of  broken  sleep.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  meeting  went  out 
after  them.5  It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  forces  of  dis- 
integration. 

1  See  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  nos.  12  and  13.  The  copy  of  the 
Declaration  with  which  Sieyes  tricked  Barere  into  signing,  by  showing 
him  on  the  printed  document  the  copies  of  signatures  of  other  deputies, 
who  had  not  really  signed,  is  in  the  British  Museum  (R.  207). 

2  Madame  Roland  to  Bancal,  22  June  ;   Lettres,  ii.  304. 

3  Bruchstucke,  122. 

4  Proces-verbal,  14-15  ;    Gazette  universelle,  25  June,  p.  702. 

5  A.  Lameth,  i.  427.  The  foregoing  account  is  all  taken  from  eye- 
witnesses. CElsner  (Bruchstucke,  122)  says  that  Barnave  did  not  attract 
much  attention.    He  is  alone  here. 
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Barnave  writes  of  this  day  with  much  feeling  and  pardonable 
pride  :  '  Happily  a  few  weeks  did  not  suffice  to  deprive  me 
of  that  scandalous  popularity,  I  still  had  enough  left  to  save 
Lafayette  on  June  21st. 

'  How  terrible  that  day  promised  to  be  and  how  calm,  how 
imposing  it  was  !  No  other,  in  the  annals  of  an  Assembly 
always  great  and  majestic  in  moments  of  crisis,  no  other  day 
showed  so  grand  a  character  of  boldness  and  security  at  a  time 
of  greater  danger. 

'  The  King  was  gone,  the  darkest  veil  was  spread  over  the 
future,  everything  told  of  hostile  designs  and  measures  already 
taken  to  accomplish  them  ;  a  number  of  men  whose  opinions 
laid  them  open  to  suspicions  of  complicity  remained  among 
us,  and  under  the  shock  fear  might  have  made  men  dejected, 
or  despair  might  have  led  them  to  take  a  horrible  revenge. 
Discouragement  had  to  be  prevented,  order  had  to  be  kept, 
and  in  the  whole  of  France  we  did  not  hear  of  one  sign  of 
weakness  shown  or  of  a  single  murder  committed.1 

'  The  Assembly  did  not  give  way  to  the  precipitation,  to  the 
piling  up  of  desperate  measures  which  only  betoken  weakness  ; 
but  it  provided  for  everything  and  no  important  measure  was 
omitted.  And  when,  two  days  after  his  departure,  we  heard 
that  the  King  was  stopped  at  Varennes,  oh  !  how  quickly  the 
long  work  of  calumny  was  wiped  out  in  that  moment,  how 
quickly  confidence  was  restored  to  the  men  whose  sincerity, 
devotion  and  inflexible  courage  every  one  believed  in  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  ! 

'  These  moments  were  perhaps  the  time  when  it  was 
easiest  to  distinguish  the  spirit  of  the  different  parties  which 
divided  the  Left  of  the  Assembly.  While  some  men  gave 
themselves  up  to  their  favourite  illusions  and  planned  in 
obscure  gatherings  how  they  should  profit  by  these  events  to 
accomplish  their  dark  designs,  while  that  odious  being  whose 
element  is  anarchy  was  working  in  the  Jacobins  to  excite 
hot  spirits  against  the  National  Assembly,  all  the  rest  seemed 
to  turn  their  eyes  to  those  who  had  shown  themselves  most 
worthy  of  their  esteem ;  and  the  same  men  who  a  few  days 
before  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  factious,  suddenly 
1  The  comte  de  Dampierre  was  murdered  a  few  days  later. 
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found  themselves  encompassed  by  an  almost  unanimous  con- 
iidence  and  invested  with  an  authority  which  came  near  to 
being  a  dictatorship."  x 

But,  though  Barnave  and  his  friends  had  won  something 
like  a  dictatorship  in  the  Assembly,  their  reconciliation  with 
Lafayette  was  the  despair  of  the  extreme  patriots,  who  had 
hoped  for  a  general  convulsion.  '  What  an  impudent  lie  in 
Barnave's  mouth  .  .  .  what  a  petty  and  contemptible  policy  !  ' 
wrote  Desmoulins  ;  and  Madame  Roland,  whose  hopes  were 
high  in  the  morning,  chronicled  next  day  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  Reubell,  Robespierre,  Petion,  and  Buzot  had  been 
silenced  by  Barnave  and  the  Lameths  with  the  help  of  their 
new  allies.2  Other  writers  fastened  upon  Barnave  the  ridicu- 
lous charge  of  having  been  the  accomplice  of  Lafayette  in 
the  King's  flight.3 

Brissot,  to  his  credit,  saw  clearer  for  a  moment  and  approved 
of  the  reconciliation,  and  (Eisner,  the  follower  of  Sieves,  owns 
that  he  was  carried  away  at  the  time.  '  I  congratulated 
Barnave  on  his  magnanimity,"  he  wrote,  '  he  received  my 
greeting  with  an  emotion,  with  a  warmth  which  make  me 
still  believe  to-day  that  motives  of  the  general  good  concealed 
the  culpable  part  of  the  coalition  from  him."4 

Part  of  the  night  of  Tuesday  was  occupied  with  the  reading 
of  the  proces-verbal  and  there  was  a  long  suspension  of  business 
from  4  a.m.  to  9.  A  president  and  a  certain  number  of  deputies 
always  sat  on  duty  in  the  hall. 

Through  Wednesday,  as  through  Tuesday,  the  leading 
deputies  were  busy  on  committees,  working  with  the  ministers 
and  drawing  up  decrees,  and  in  their  absence  Charles  Lameth 
had  a  glorious  time.  Many  of  the  wise  measures  adopted  on 
Tuesday  had  been  of  his  proposing  and  he  continued  to  make 
motion  after  motion.  Most  were  useful,  but  in  making  them 
he  rambled  on  at  length  and  was  at  times  slightly  restive. 

1  Introduction,  127-9. 

2  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  82,  p.  149  ;  Roland,  Lettres, 
ii.  303-4,  to  Bancal,  22  June. 

3  e.  g.  Labenette  in  V Assemble e  Nationale,  le  roi  Soliveau,  &c. 
{B.M.  F.  888.) 

4  Patriote  francais,  23  June,  p.  704  ;   Bruchstiicke,  118. 
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The  leaders  had,  from  the  first,  determinately  adopted  the 
attitude  that  the  King  had  been  "  abducted."  This  did  not 
please  Charles  who  considered  that  'escape'  was  the  only 
suitable  word  to  use  after  the  King's  Proclamation.1 

Nevertheless  the  word  "  abduction  "  was  used  again  in  the 
"  Address  to  Frenchmen  "  put  forth  to  answer  the  Proclama- 
tion, and  the  Proclamation  was  described  as  "  a  writing  wrung, 
before  his  departure,  from  a  deceived  King  whom  we  will  only 
believe  inexcusable  in  the  last  resort."  2 

"  Before  the  journey  to  Varennes,  as  after,  I  never  believed 
that  this  unexpected  event  ought  to  damage  the  Constitution," 
wrote  Barnave,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Assembly  thought 
with  him.  The  language  of  the  Address  shows  that  they  had 
not  given  up  hopes  of  bringing  Louis  back,  but  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  fight  him  if  necessary.  "If  we  had  been 
reduced  to  make  war  we  were  going  to  make  it  against  a  rebel, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  national  powers,"3  says  Barnave  again. 

A  new  military  oath  was  submitted  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Barnave  was  one  of  those  who  drew  it  up,  and  it  contained, 
besides  the  clause,  "  to  die  rather  than  suffer  the  invasion  of 
French  territory  by  foreign  troops,  and  only  to  obey  orders 
given  in  consequence  of  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly," 
another,  "  to  maintain  against  all  its  enemies,  within  and 
without,  the  Constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  sworn  to  by  the  King."  The  Assembly  struck  out  the 
King.  Barnave  cites  the  original  inclusion  of  the  King  in  the 
oath,  with  several  other  incidents,  as  instances  that  his  opinions 
were  not  changed  by  his  contact  with  royalty.  '  I  could  add 
a  thousand  other  proofs  of  the  same  kind,  if  one's  memory 
could  retain  circumstances  so  unimportant  at  the  time."  4 

The  oath  was  taken  with  great  solemnity  by  the  military 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and  fifteen  deputies  were  appointed 
to  go  on  mission  to  the  troops  in  the  frontier  departments.5 

The  long  day  had  worn  to  an  end,  and  at  ten  o'clock  6  the 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  199. 

2  Moniteur,  viii.  731.  3  Introduction,   130. 

4  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  233-4  '•    Introduction,  130-1. 

5  Moniteur,  viii.  727. 

6  Proces-verbal,  ive  suite,  p.  15. 
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deputies  had  just  left  the  hall  for  a  brief  respite,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  noise  outside  and  shouts  were  heard  :  '  The 
King  is  taken  !    the  King  lias  been  stopped  !  " 

Every  one  rushed  back,  just  in  time,  for  two  couriers  were 
entering  and  handing  a  packet  to  the  President,  Chabroud, 
who  was  acting  for  Beauharnois.  Chabroud  asked  the  Assem- 
bly to  listen  in  silence,  ordered  the  galleries  not  to  make 
a  sound  and  gave  the  packet  to  a  secretary,  who  read  the 
tidings  of  how  the  brave  little  town  of  Varennes  had  dared 
to  stop  the  King  close  to  the  army  of  Bouille,  to  which  he  was 
flying,  and  had  thus  saved  France  from  civil  war. 

For  a  short  space  a  wave  of  noisy  agitation  swept  over  the 
Assembly,  the  deputies  all  standing  up  in  their  seats  or  crowding 
round  the  bureau.  Alexandre  Lameth  took  the  lead  ;  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  he  pronounced,  was  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  King  and  his  return  to  Paris  ;  the  next  to  secure  the 
person  of  Bouille.  The  indefatigable  Charles  followed,  and  at 
his  suggestion  orders  were  given  that  the  barriers  of  Paris 
should  be  closed  and  no  one  allowed  through  without  a  passport 
signed  by  the  President,  in  order  that  no  warning  courier 
might  reach  Bouille.  The  Committees  then  withdrew  to  draw 
up  a  decree,  after  a  reminder  from  Toulongeon,  that  "  royalty 
belongs  to  the  nation  "  and  "  must  not  be  degraded."  l 

Who  should  be  sent  to  fetch  the  King  ?  All  thoughts 
turned  naturally  to  Barnave  as  one  of  the  messengers.  The 
discussion  took  the  Committees  some  time  and  it  was  well 
past  midnight  when  Emmery  read  the  decree.  The  portion 
relating  to  the  King's  return  had  been  drawn  up  by  Barnave 
himself.2 

"  The  National  Assembly,"  it  ran,  "...  decrees  that  the 
strongest  and  most  active  measures  shall  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  King's  person,  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown  and  of  the  other  persons  of  the  royal  family  by  whom 
the  King  is  accompanied,  and  to  assure  their  return  to  Paris  ; 
orders  that,  to  carry  out  these  measures,  MM.  Latour- 
Maubourg,  Petion,  and  Barnave  shall  go  to  Varennes  and 
other  places  where  their  presence  shall  be  necessary,  with  the 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  254,  &c.  ;    Moniteur,  viii.  7H,  &c. 

2  Introduction,  130. 
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title  and  character  of  commissaries  of  the  National  Assembly ; 
gives  them  powers  to  set  the  National  Guards  and  the  troops 
of  the  Line  in  action,  to  give  orders  to  administrative  and 
municipal  bodies  and  to  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  in 
general  to  do  and  ordain  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  their  mission  ;  specially  recommends  them  to  be  careful 
that  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  dignity  is  maintained."  1 

Mathieu  Dumas,  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  who  had 
lately  distinguished  himself  in  the  pacification  of  Alsace,  was 
sent  with  them  to  take  command  of  the  troops,  under  their 
orders.  The  decree  was  passed  and  the  debate  was  suspended 
shortly  after  one  o'clock.2 

The  choice  of  commissaries  was  universally  approved. 
Latour-Maubourg,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  men 
who  took  part  in  the  Revolution,  represented  Lafayette  and 
"  1789"  ;  Barnave  and  Petion  the  other  sections  of  the  Left. 
Dumas  was  the  friend  of  Lafayette  and  of  the  Lameths. 

The  four  had  an  unenviable  task  before  them,  and  Barnave 
when  he  undertook  it  was  aware  of  what  it  would  entail. 
"  I  felt  all  the  disagreeables  of  this  mission,  I  did  not  conceal 
from  myself  that  it  would  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  con- 
jectures ;  but  it  was  not  in  my  character  to  refuse  any  danger- 
ous post.  I  accepted,  taking  however  all  possible  precautions 
against  being  calumniated.  I  resolved,  when  starting,  never 
to  leave  Petion  for  one  minute."  3 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  734.  2  Proces-vevbal,  ive  suite,  p.  20. 

3  Defence,  (Envres,  ii.  377. 
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'  I  was  one  of  the  three  commissaries  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  King  on  his  return  to  Paris  ;  a  time  imprinted  on 
my  memory  for  ever,  which  has  furnished  many  pretexts  for 
infamous  calumny,  but  which,  by  printing  this  memorable 
example  of  misfortune  on  my  imagination,  has  no  doubt 
helped  me  to  bear  my  own  easily."  1 

This  is  the  only  general  reflection  upon  the  eventful  journey 
left  by  Barnave.  He  was,  however,  much  concerned  to  refute 
the  charge  that  it  had  altered  his  views,  and  after  citing  the 
proofs  we  have  mentioned2  he  continues  :  "  This,  then,  was 
my  opinion  before  seeing  the  King  ;  as  all  those  I  have  since 
professed  were  only  its  consequences,  it  is  evident  that  I  needed 
no  new  motives  for  adopting  them. 

"  Besides,  it  is  unquestionable  that  physical  obstacles  would 
not  have  allowed  of  any  private  conference.  On  the  road  we 
were  always  eight  in  the  same  carriage.  In  the  houses  where 
we  stopped,  the  commissaries  never  left  each  other  ;  hardly, 
during  the  journey  could  we  get  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  from 
the  continual  necessity  we  were  under  of  preparing  measures 
and  giving  orders.  The  precautions  we  took  for  the  safety 
of  our  charges,  being  very  strict,  did  not  allow  of  any  one 
reaching  them  secretly."  3 

Again,  in  his  defence  :  '  My  accusers  .  .  .  vary  as  to  the 
time  of  my  pretended  change,  and  if  they  do  not  care  to 
believe  in  my  complicity  in  the  King's  flight,  at  least  they 
maintain  that  the  journey  from  Varennes  was  fatal  to  my 
honesty.  They  allege  supposed  conversations  with  the  Queen 
during  an  absence  of  Petion,  an  absence  which  was  trans- 
formed into  a  sleep  when  it  was  known  to  be  untrue.  On  this 
conversation,  this  sleep,  they  compose  a  perfidious  romance  ; 
they  know  all  that  passed,  all  that  was  said,  all  that  was 

1  Introduction,  129.  2  Seep.  108.  3  Introduction,  131. 
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agreed  and  decided  on  ;  and  they  have  not  shrunk  from 
asserting  that  this  fable  was  a  notorious  truth. 

'  Notorious  !  Citizen  Public  Prosecutor,  that  means  that 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  it  exists  ;  that  means  that  the 
contrary  is  clearly  proved."  1 

Barnave  has  been  completely  justified  here,  and  the  imagin- 
ary conversations  with  the  Queen,  ephemeralities  of  gossip 
petrified  by  Madame  Campan,  are  now  rejected  by  serious 
historians.  It  might  therefore  seem  hardly  necessary  to  tell 
a  thrice-told  tale  over  again  ;  but  the  journey  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Barnave's  life  and  the  attempt  must 
be  made.  We  have  so  much  trustworthy  evidence  to  go  upon 
that  it  is  easy  to  sift  what  is  correct  in  common  report  from 
the  idle  or  malicious  stories  of  the  day. 

Of  first-hand  evidence  there  is  :  i.  A  long  account  by  Petion, 
written  for  his  own  delectation  not  long  after,  ii.  Barnave's 
two  reports,  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Jacobins,  and  the  few 
remarks  in  his  "  Introduction  "  and  defence,  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  iii.  A  passage  or  two  in  the  letters  of  Madame 
Elisabeth.  Written  long  after  and  therefore  of  much  less 
value  are  the  accounts  in  the  memoirs  of  iv.  Madame  de  Tourzel 
and  v.  Mathieu  Dumas. 

Of  good  second-hand  evidence  we  have  :  vi.  Notes  by 
Fersen,  in  his  diary,  of  what  the  Queen  told  him  some  seven 
months  later,  vii.  What  is  known  as  the  Recit  de  Fontanges 
(printed  in  the  memoirs  of  Weber),  an  account  written,  years 
after,  by  an  intimate  of  Marie-Antoinette,  Fontanges,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  founded  chiefly  on  his  recollections  of 
what  she  had  told  him.  We  shall  see,  in  the  next  chapter, 
reasons  for  rejecting  Madame  Campan's  account  in  toto.2 

In  the  early  hours  of  Thursday,  June  23rd,  the  commissaries 

1  (Euvres,  ii.  376-7. 

2  i.  which  I  refer  to  as  Petion  is  published  by  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux, 
Histoire  de  la  Terreur,  i.  347-65  ;  ii.  Barnave's  report  to  the  Assembly  is 
in  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  358-62  ;  to  the  Jacobins  in  their  Journal  des 
Debats,  no.  16  ;  vii.  is  published  in  vol.  ii  of  Memoires  concemant 
Marie- Antoinette,  by  Joseph  Weber  (edition  of  1804-9).  There  are 
also  accounts  by  two  of  the  gardes-du-corps,  who  were  on  the  box  ; 
Valori  and  de  Moustiers.  I  have  not  seen  de  Moustiers'  ;  Valori's  is  so 
palpably  mendacious  that  no  one  has  believed  it  but  Michelet. 
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met  at  their  rendezvous,  Latour-Maubourg's  house  in  the 
rue  Bourbon.1  Petion  arrived  before  Barnave,  who  kept  his 
colleagues  waiting  a  long  time,  and  as  they  waited  Duport 
and  Lafayette  came  in,  talking  amicably  together  to  Petion's 
no  small  astonishment,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the  public 
reconciliation  had  been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  friendship. 
De  Tracy  came  too  and  the  talk  fell  on  what  should  be  done 
with  the  King.  '  Every  one  said  that  the  big  pig  was  a  dreadful 
difficulty.  '  Shall  he  be  shut  up  ?  '  said  one  ;  '  Shall  he  go 
on  reigning  ?  '  said  another  ;   '  Shall  he  be  given  a  council  ?  '  " 

Lafayette  made  jokes  and  grinned  ;  Duport  was  reserved 
and  said  little.  At  last  Barnave  appeared  and  the  three  set 
off,2  accompanied  by  an  usher  of  the  Assembly. 

On  the  way  to  the  Barriere  de  Pantin  they  picked  up  Dumas, 
who  travelled  in  another  vehicle,  and  after  being  stopped  and 
nearly  turned  back  in  consequence  of  the  decree  forbidding 
any  one  to  leave  Paris,  they  bowled  away  post-haste,  on  the 
road  that  led  through  the  forest  of  Bondy  towards  Chalons.3 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  morning,  windless  and  warm. 
The  commissaries,  who  were  received  everywhere  with  demon- 
strations of  joy  and  respect,  left  orders  along  the  road  to 
prepare  for  the  King's  return,  and  noted  with  satisfaction 
how  quiet  everything  was.4  The  procession  of  the  Fete-Dieu 
was  being  held  that  day,  and  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  which 
was  reached  before  nine  o'clock,  the  streets  were  blocked. 
They  therefore  left  the  carriage  and  walked  to  an  inn,  where 
they  breakfasted,  surrounded  by  the  municipals  and  a  crowd 
of  citizens,  and  sent  off  a  letter  to  the  President  with  news 
that  the  King,  who  was  being  escorted  by  a  large  body  of 
National  Guards,  had  slept  at  Chalons.  '  We  did  not  lie 
down,"  says  Petion,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had 
been  up  for  two  nights. 

Petion,  from  the  first,  watched  his  two  companions  carefully! 

1  Now  rue  de  Lille.    See  the  addresses  in  Brette,  Recueil,  vol.  ii. 

2  At  four  o'clock,  says  Petion,  but  it  must  have  been  earlier  as  both 
Barnave  and  Dumas  put  it  in  the  night. 

3  Petion,  347-8. 

4  See  their  letter  to  the  President  ;  Bimbenet,  Fuite  de  Louis  XVI , 
Pieces  justificatives,  p.  223.  Barnave  composed  it ;  a  draft,  partly 
in  his  hand,  is  among  his  papers.    A.  N,  W.  13.  312. 
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"  For  a  long  time  I  had  had  no  connexion  with  Barnave,"  he 
writes,  "  I  had  never  been  friends  with  Beaubourg  '  (so  he 
miscalls  him).  "  Beaubourg  knew  Madame  de  Tourzel  well, 
and  one  cannot  conceal  from  oneself  that  Barnave  had  already 
made  plans.  They  thought  it  very  politic  to  put  themselves 
under  the  shelter  of  a  man  who  was  known  as  the  enemy  of  all 
intrigue  and  the  friend  of  morality  and  virtue."  1 

"  My  travelling  companions,  all  through  the  journey,  had 
been  very  discreet  and  reserved  with  me  ;  we  had  talked 
about  indifferent  things.  Only  for  one  single  instant  had 
some  suspicions  been  roused  in  me.  The  question  of  what 
should  be  done  with  the  King  had  been  brought  up  again. 
Maubourg  had  said  :  '  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  ;  he  is 
a  dumb  brute  who  has  let  himself  be  led  away  ;  he  is  very 
unfortunate,  really,  one  is  obliged  to  pity  him.'  Barnave 
observed  that  he  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  imbecile.  'What 
do  you  think  of  it,  Petion  ?  '  he  said  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  made  a  sign  to  Maubourg  ;  one  of  those  signs  of 
intelligence  with  the  person  they  are  made  to  and  of  distrust 
for  the  person  one  doesn't  want  to  be  seen  by.  Still,  it  was 
possible  that  knowing  the  austerity  and  inflexibility  of  my 
principles,  he  did  not  mean  to  signify  anything  except  : 
'  Petion  will  condemn  with  all  the  rigours  of  the  law  and  as  if 
it  were  a  simple  citizen.' 

"  I  replied,  nevertheless,  that  I  did  not  deviate  from  the 
idea  of  treating  him  as  imbecile,  incapable  of  occupying  the 
throne  and  needing  a  guardian  ;  that  this  guardian  might  be 
a  national  council.  Thereupon  came  objections,  answers, 
replies  ;  we  talked  about  a  regency,  about  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  a  regent."  2 

At  Dormans  they  were  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner  when 
couriers  arrived,  some  to  announce  that  the  King  had  left 
Chalons  and  must  be  near  £pernay,  others  to  say  that  Bouille's 
troops  were  after  him  and  that  any  minute  they  might  carry 
him  off.  The  commissaries  hardly  thought  that  Bouille  would 
attempt  anything  so  hazardous  at  such  a  distance  from  his 
base,  but  they  only  stopped  to  eat  a  mouthful,  standing,  and 
1  mrried  off  again.  As  they  left  Dormans  Dumas  examined 
1  Petion,  347-S.  2  Ibid. ,"349. 
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the  ground  "like  the  general  of  an  army"  and  posted  the 
National  Guards  in  the  best  way  to  repel  Bouille's  invasion. 
The  others  laughed  at  him  and  he  joined  in  the  laugh  himself. 
But  the  country-folk  took  the  idea  of  a  battle  seriously  ;  they 
came  in  crowds, armed  with  'spits, scythes, sticks, swords,  and  old 
guns,'  and  ran  beside  the  carriage,  crying  "  Vive  la  Nation  !  ' 

At  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Epernay,2  as  the  sun 
was  beginning  to  set,  a  great  cloud  of  dust  came  in  sight  and 
a  great  hubbub  was  heard.  There  was  a  shout  of  '  Here  is 
the  King  !  '  and  soon  after  the  big  berline  was  distinguishable, 
with  dark  green  top  and  yellow  body  and  wheels,  crawling 
along  in  the  middle  of  a  zealous  and  disorderly  mass  of  National 
Guards,  on  foot  and  on  horse,  with  and  without  uniforms,  and 
armed  with  every  kind  of  weapon.  The  carriages  stopped, 
the  commissaries  got  out  and  walked  up  to  the  royal  carriage 
ceremoniously,  preceded  by  their  usher,  the  crowd  making 
way  before  them  and  shouting  for  silence.3  Before  it  was 
obtained  an  unfortunate  priest,  "  accused  of  being  refractory," 
had  to  be  rescued  from  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  being 
'  very  badly  treated."  Barnave,  who  speaks  of  this  incident,4 
does  not  say  that  it  was  he  who  saved  the  priest's  life,  but 
common  report  does  and  so  does  Madame  de  Tourzel. 

The  general  notion  that  the  royal  family  had  been  flying 
for  their  lives  and  that  the  commissaries  came  to  drag  them 
back  to  danger  is  erroneous.  King  and  Queen,  spite  of 
occasional  sayings  of  Marie-Antoinette  to  the  contrary,  knew 
that  they  were  safe  enough  in  Paris  as  long  as  they  were  true 
to  the  Assembly  ;  they  knew  too  the  perils  they  would  incur 
if  they  were  caught  escaping.  '  I  do  not  speak  of  the  personal 
risks   we    should   have   to   run,"    wrote    Marie- Antoinette    in 

1  Petion,  348-50.  2  Barnave  ;   Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  359. 

3  Petion,  350  ;   Bimbenet,  Pieces  justificatives,  p.  146. 

4  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  16.  Madame  de  Tourzel  puts  the 
incident  in  its  correct  place  here,  Memoires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Tourzel,  2  vols.  Paris,  1883  (i.  334).  Fontanges  (p.  400)  puts  it 
later.  In  the  doubtful  part  of  Brissot's  Memoires  (ii.  126)  is  a  mention 
of  it  which  sounds  genuine.  Petion  contented  himself  with  recalling  to 
the  mob  the  obedience  they  owed  to  the  law  ;    Barnave  called  them 

'  murderers."     This,  thought  Petion,  gained  him  the  good  graces  of 
the  royal  party,  especially  of  the  ladies. 

I  2 
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August,  regarding  some  proposed  course  of  action  ;  '  we  have 
proved  too  well  by  the  journey  we  undertook  two  months  ago 
that  we  leave  our  persons  out  of  the  reckoning  when  the 
general  good  is  concerned."  1  Now,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  a  battle  if  any  of  Bouille's  troops  appeared  ;  alone  among 
well-meaning  but  justly  incensed  National  Guards,  with 
nothing  but  those  guards  between  them  and  a  mob  which 
had  that  afternoon  murdered  an  imprudent  loyalist  almost 
before  their  eyes  ;  in  terror  for  the  fate  of  the  three  body- 
guards, who  had  accompanied  them  disguised  in  yellow 
livery  and  were  now  sitting  prisoners  on  the  box,  the  royal 
party  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  commissaries  with  relief. 

The  doors  opened  at  their  approach  ;  the  Queen  and  Madame 
Elisabeth  lent  out,  tears  in  their  eyes.  '  Gentlemen,"  they 
said,  hastily,  imploringly  :  'Oh  !  M.  Maubourg,"  taking  his 
hand  ;  "  Oh  !  sir,"  taking  Barnave's  ;  "  Oh  !  sir,"  Madame 
Elisabeth  touching  Petion's  hand  with  hers  ;  '  Don't  let 
anything  dreadful  happen  ;  don't  let  the  people  who  came 
with  us  be  victims  ;  don't  let  them  try  to  kill  them.  The 
King  did  not  mean  to  leave  France."  '  No,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  King,  speaking  quickly  ;  '  I  was  not  leaving  ;  I  said  so  ; 
that  is  true."  2  Barnave  turned  to  Dumas  who  was  standing 
behind  him,  saying  softly  :  '  There  is  a  sentence  that  will 
save  the  kingdom."  3 

Maubourg  answered  ;  Petion  answered,  "  with  Ahs  !  with 
insignificant  words  and  a  few  signs  of  dignity  without  hardness, 
of  mildness  without  affectation."  He  then  read  to  the  King 
the  decree  concerning  his  return,  and  going  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage  read  it  again  to  the  people.  The  body- 
guards, and  two  women  of  the  bedchamber  following  in  a 
second  carriage,  were  asked  to  give  their  names  ;  Dumas  pro- 
cured a  horse  and  took  command  of  the  National  Guards  who 
cheered  lustily,  and  all  being  ready  Barnave  and  Petion 
prepared  to  get  into  the  berline.4 

1  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  221.  To  Mercy,  16  Aug.  Copy  of  letter  in 
French  Archives.  2  Petion,  351. 

3  Introduction,  131.  Dumas  (i.  489)  gives  this  remark  too,  as:  '  If 
the  King  remembers  to  say  the  same  thing  again,  we  shall  save  him." 

4  Petion,  351  ;   Barnave,  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  359  ;   Dumas,  i.  490. 
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The  commissaries  had  settled  among  themselves  that  two 
of  them  must  go  in  the  carriage  with  the  King  and  Queen. 
Latour-Maubourg,  who  knew  the  royal  family  and  would  have 
found  the  position  painful,  resigned  his  place  and  let  it  be 
understood  by  the  prisoners  that  he  did  so  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  his  colleagues. 
He  went  in  the  second  carriage,  protecting  the  two  poor, 
frightened  women,  to  whom  he  was  very  kind.1 

Bar  nave  and  Petion,  seeing  that  the  berline  was  already  full, 
hesitated  :  '  Sire,  we  shall  crowd  you,  we  shall  inconvenience 
you,"  and  they  proposed  that  some  of  the  royal  party  should 
move  into  the  carriages  which  had  just  brought  them  from 
Paris.  The  King  would  not  hear  of  it  :  '  We  will  sit  closer, 
you  will  find  room,"  he  said.  So  they  stepped  into  the  sump- 
tuous carriage,  lined  with  white  velvet  and  well  fitted  with 
convenient  nets  and  bags  and  pockets,  the  stouter  Petion 
squeezing  into  the  back  seat  between  Madame  Elisabeth  and 
Madame  de  Tourzel,  who  took  the  little  princess  on  her  lap, 
and  the  slim  Barnave  sitting  between  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
who  took  the  Dauphin  on  hers.2 

Barnave's  behaviour  to  the  royal  family  was  exactly  what 
any  one  who  knew  him  would  have  expected.  The  King  and 
Queen  had  acted  culpably,  perfidiously,  to  his  thinking,  but. 
only  a  stony  heart  would  have  refused  to  melt  at  the  sight  of 
their  humiliation  and  his  was  very  tender,  he  was  incapable 
of  feeling,  much  more  of  showing,  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe. 
It  was  natural  to  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  make  the  situation 
of  his  prisoners  less  irksome,  and  he  knew  how  to  do  it  grace- 
fully. "  Barnave,"  says  Madame  de  Tourzel,  "  was  silent  and 
respectful  all  through  the  journey,"  which  signifies  that  he 
only  spoke  when  spoken  to,  according  to  etiquette.  Petion, 
who  was  a  kindly  man,  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  but  he  felt  no 
sympathy  and   little   compunction,   he   was     '  talkative   and 

1  Barnave,  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  16  ;  Fersen,  ii.  8  ;  de 
Tourzel,  i.  335. 

2  Petion,  351-2  ;  Barnave  to  the  Jacobins:  'We  begged  them, 
therefore,  to  change  carriages  and  to  separate.  They  seemed  to  dislike 
the  idea  very  much  and  to  prefer  to  sit  a  little  closer  to  make  room  for 
us."    Bimbenet ;   Pieces  justificatives,  53,  145,  &c. 
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insolent  "  *  and  before  the  end  of  the  journey  he  became 
somewhat  vulgarly  familiar.  He  told  his  friends  afterwards 
that  Barnave  had  been  '  like  a  provincial  bourgeois,  all 
amazement  and  wonder  at  himself  to  find  that  he  was  in  the 
same  carriage  as  the  King."  2  "  Latour-Maubourg  and  Bar- 
nave  very  well-behaved,  Petion  unseemly,"  was  the  Queen's 
verdict  as  summed  up  by  Fersen,  and  the  King  said  to  Malouet: 
"  We  were  very  much  pleased  with  Barnave." 

The  first  impulse  of  the  royal  family  was  to  repeat  their 
protestations  that  the  King  had  not  intended  to  leave  France 
and  to  urge  their  anxiety  about  the  body-guards.  They  all 
said  the  same  things,  each  catching  the  other  up,  pathetically 
eager.  Petion  thought  them  sadly  wanting  in  dignity,  but 
when  the  first  outburst  was  over  he  was  pleased  with  their 
domestic  and  family  air.  The  Queen  and  Madame  Elisabeth 
called  each  other  "  sister  "  ;  the  Queen  danced  the  Dauphin 
up  and  down  ;  little  Madame  Royale  played  quietly  with  her 
brother  ;  the  King  looked  on,  pleased  but  rather  stolid.  They 
were  all  poorly  dressed  for  they  had  come  away  half  disguised. 
The  King  was  in  rough  brown,  with  very  dirty  linen  ;  4  the 
Queen  and  Madame  Royale  had  black  hats  with  veils,  Madame 
Elisabeth  a  white  one.  Whether  the  Dauphin  had  started  in 
girl's  clothes  or  no  he  was  now  dressed  in  his  own.5 

After  the  first  moments  of  awkwardness  there  was  evidently 
a  reaction  into  something  like  comfort,  as  the  prisoners  found 
that  the  commissaries  meant  to  be  polite  and  that  the  terrible 
and  important  Barnave,  that  bugbear  of  Court  circles,  had 
the  manners  they  were  accustomed  to.  A  sort  of  friendliness 
sprang  up,  helped  no  doubt  by  the  wiles  of  the  pretty  little 
Dauphin,  who  was  '  very  fidgetty  '  and  before  long  was 
playing  with  the  deputies  and  sitting  on  their  knees,  often  on 
Barnave 's.6  The  King  and  Queen  began  talking  of  the 
unhappy  incidents  of  the  journey,  the  Queen  especially 
indignant  because,  when  she  had  offered  a  chicken-leg  to 
a  National  Guard,  the  people  had  called  out  to  him  that  it 

1  deTourzel,  i.  339.  2  Etienne  Dumont,  327. 

3  Fersen,  ii.  8  ;   Malouet,  ii.  149.  4  P6tion,  352. 

5  Bimbenet,  Pieces  justificatives,  p.  90,  deposition  of  Mme  de  Tourzel; 
for  the  Dauphin,  see  pp.  38-9.  6  Petion,  355  ;  Berenger,  xc. 
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was  poisoned.1  '  We  heard  mass  this  morning  at  Chalons,' 
she  said  later  ;  '  a  constitutional  mass,"  she  added  sarcas- 
tically. Madame  Elisabeth  chimed  in,  and  Petion  replied  that 
these  were  the  only  sort  of  masses  the  King  ought  to  hear, 
for  Petion  had  a  heavy  touch.  Barnave,  when  he  differed 
from  the  King  and  Queen,  supported  his  own  opinion  with 
perfect  good  breeding.2  Madame  de  Tourzel's  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  conversation  was  a  remark  made  '  in  a  dry  and 
resolute  tone,'  that  she  had  done  her  duty  in  coming  and 
that  if  it  were  to  do  over  again  she  should  do  the  same.  The 
King  spoke  little,  and  by  and  by  conversation  ceased  to  be 
general  and  was  carried  on  between  the  Queen  and  Barnave, 
Petion  and  Madame  Elisabeth. 

Night  came  on  and  the  moon  rose  ;  the  berline  moved  at 
a  snail's  pace,  hampered  by  its  numerous  escort ;  the  children 
went  to  sleep  and  Petion  amused  himself  by  imagining  that 
Madame  Elisabeth,  smitten  by  his  charms,  had  fallen  suddenly 
and  shamelessly  in  love  with  him  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  be 
on  his  guard.  Well  might  Quinet  say  that  Barnave  and 
Petion  furnish  a  classical  instance  of  the  different  way  in  which 
two  men  may  be  struck  by  the  same  event. 

Petion  kept  an  eye  on  his  colleague  :  '  I  watched  Barnave 
several  times,  and  though  the  half  light  which  prevailed  did 
not  allow  me  to  see  with  great  precision,  his  behaviour  with 
the  Queen  seemed  to  me  worthy  and  reserved  and  the  conver- 
sation did  not  seem  to  me  mysterious.3 

Near  Dormans  Dumas  succeeded  in  leaving  some  of  the 
escort  behind,  and  the  little  town  was  reached  between  twelve 

1  Fersen,  ii.  8  ;   Petion,  ^53-    Fersen  says,  a  piece  of  beef. 

-  Fontanges,  395-6.  Fontanges's  story  (394)  that  Barnave,  having 
heard  the  rumour  that  one  of  the  body-guards  was  Fersen,  began  by 
looking  at  their  backs  with  a  malicious  smile  until  the  Queen  mentioned 
their  names,  is  obviously  untrue.  1.  It  is  unlike  Barnave.  2.  The 
body-guards  had  given  their  names.  3.  The  rumour  that  they  were 
nobles  in  disguise  cannot  at  that  time  have  reached  the  commissaries, 
who  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  their  names  when  writing  to  the 
President  from  Dormans  ;  whereas  in  reporting  to  the  Assembly, 
Barnave  was  careful  to  give  them  at  once.  Perhaps  Fontanges  was 
confused  by  an  authentic  piece  of  impertinence  of  Petion 's  concerning 
Fersen.  3  Petion,  353-5. 
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and  one.1  Couriers  had  been  sent  forward,  for  the  commis- 
saries were  careful  to  see  that  the  passage  of  the  royal  family 
was  everywhere  preceded  by  a  proclamation  containing  the 
Assembly's  decree,  and  to  send  detailed  orders  to  the  local 
authorities  about  the  measures  they  must  take  to  ensure  safety 
and  respectful  treatment.2  All  was  therefore  ready  for  the 
travellers  in  the  country  inn  where  the  commissaries  had 
dined.  The  whole  party  was  lodged  in  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
and  sentinels  were  at  once  posted  at  every  door.3  The  royal 
family  supped  in  one  room,  the  commissaries  supped  in  another 
and  then  wrote  their  dispatches,  sending  off  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  dated  3.15  a.m.4  Petion  went  at 
once  to  bed  ;  he  had  to  share  one  with  Barnave  and  had 
dropped  off  to  sleep  before  Barnave  lay  down.  Dumas  was 
up  all  night,  placing  battalions  of  National  Guards  who  came 
pouring  in  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  noise  made  by 
guards  and  inhabitants  who  drank  and  danced  and  sang  round 
the  inn  made  sleep  almost  impossible. 

At  five  the  commissaries  were  up  again,  reviewing  the 
National  Guards  with  Dumas,  and  before  six  the  carriages 
started.  Their  progress  was  very  slow  at  first  from  the 
number  of  foot-guards  determined  to  accompany  the  King, 
but  when  fresh  rumours  of  pursuit  by  Bouille  reached  the 
commissaries  they  judged  that  speed  was  necessary,  and  by 
their  orders  Dumas  managed  to  leave  the  infantry  behind, 
when  he  had  placed  posts  to  protect  his  march.  After  this 
the  carriages  with  a  cavalry  escort  got  on  much  quicker.8 

The  day  was  extremely  hot,  the  blinds  of  the  berline  could 
not  be  lowered  because  the  guards  insisted  on  seeing  the  King, 
and  through  the  open  windows  the  dust  poured  in  clouds. 
'  Every  one  who  was  in  the  carriage  was  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust,"  says  Madame  de  Tourzel  roundly.7  Yet  the  time 
passed  cheerfully  enough  and  the  royal  family  made  the  best 
of  things  in  a  truly  admirable  fashion.     Barnave,  who  had 

1  Dumas,  i.  491 ;  Petion,  355.  -  Barnave,  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  360. 

3  Petion,  355.  4  Bimbenet,  Pieces  justificatives,  223. 

5  Petion,  355  ;   de  Tourzel,  i.  334  ;   Dumas,  i.  493. 

6  Barnave,  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  360  ;   Dumas,  i.  494. 

7  i.  340  ;   cf.  Petion,  357. 
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changed  places  with  Petion,  was  on  the  back  seat.  He  had 
gained  the  good  graces  of  Madame  de  Tourzel  the  evening 
before,  by  taking  charge  of  a  letter  to  her  family  and  sym- 
pathizing with  her  on  the  anxiety  they  must  be  feeling.1  Now 
he  won  those  of  Madame  Elisabeth,  that  saint  in  the  making, 
who  was  as  yet  by  no  means  the  meek  figure  of  tradition  but 
a  very  human  and  attractive  princess,  noble  and  devoted,  not 
at  all  clever,  and  subject  to  gusts  of  Bourbon  passion. 

'  Our  journey  with  Barnave  and  Petion  went  off  most 
comically,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend.  '  You  think,  no  doubt, 
that  we  were  on  the  rack  ;  no  such  thing.  They  behaved 
well,  especially  the  first  who  talks  very  cleverly  and  isn't  at 
all  ferocious,  as  people  say.  I  began  by  showing  them  frankly 
what  I  thought  of  their  doings,  and  after  that  we  talked  all  the 
rest  of  the  journey  as  if  the  affair  had  nothing  to  do  with  us."  " 

On  this  Friday  morning,  according  to  Madame  de  Tourzel, 
the  Princess  gave  Barnave  a  long  lecture  on  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  Assembly  ;  he  listened 
attentively  and  answered  slowly,  careful  to  say  nothing  that 
could  hurt.  Madame  de  Tourzel  thought  him  completely 
vanquished  by  the  Princess's  arguments,  to  which  she  says 
triumphantly,  he  could  find  no  reply.3 

If  Madame  Elisabeth  was  explicit  so  was  Petion,  and  he 
found  opportunities  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  give  King  and 
Queen  pieces  of  his  mind.  He  praised  the  beauties  of  the 
country  they  were  passing  through  to  the  King,  as  who  would 
say  :  '  See  what  a  country  you  were  risking.'  Louis  did  not 
seem  to  take  Petion 's  meaning  ;  he  looked  at  maps  and  talked 
about  the  English,  hesitatingly  and  timidly  as  if  he  found  it 
hard  to  express  himself.  Yet  Petion  did  not  think  him  stupid 
and  noticed  that  he  never  said  anything  foolish.  The  Queen 
was  voluble  on  education  and  all  manner  of  subjects,  the 
Assembly  among  them.  She  even  led  the  conversation  to  the 
party  that  wished  for  a  republic.  Petion,  by  his  own  account, 
was  not  reassuring.  He  told  her  that  "  kings  have  nearly 
everywhere  made    mankind   miserable,"  and  though  he   did 

1  de  Tourzel,  i.  334. 

2  To  Madame  de  Bombelles,  10  July  ;   Feuillet  de  Conches,  iii.  403. 

3  i-  335—9-     She  invents  a  long  and  impossible  conversation. 
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not  use  the  actual  words,  the  sense  of  his  reply  is  truly  expressed 
in  the  "  France  is  not  ripe  enough  for  a  republic  "  which  is 
ascribed  to  him.1  "  He  kept  on  talking  about  America  and 
the  happiness  of  republics,"  reports  the  horrified  Madame  de 
Tourzel.2 

There  was  much  general  conversation  too,  and  through  it  all 
each  of  the  parties  was  aware  that  the  impression  made  on  the 
other  was  important.  The  Queen  did  her  best  to  be  charming, 
and  every  one  knows  how  irresistible  she  could  be.  It  was  not 
her  charm,  however,  which  mattered  to  Barnave,  but  the 
amount  of  intelligence  which  she  displayed,  and  the  question 
in  his  mind  indubitably  was,  whether  she  and  the  King  would 
learn  a  lesson  from  what  they  were  going  through.  The  policy 
of  the  Assembly  with  Louis  had  always  depended  on  the 
assumptions  that  as  long  as  he  was  guarded  he  was  powerless 
for  harm  against  a  united  France,  and  that  he  would  submit 
to  the  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  The  desire  of  the  royal 
family  to  escape  had  been  common  knowledge,  and  deputies 
who  were  behind  the  scenes  must  have  known,  from  a  com- 
promising letter  of  Mercy  to  the  Queen,  intercepted  and 
brought  to  the  Comite  des  Recherches  in  March,  that  the 
Queen  had  been  finding  out  what  foreign  Powers  would  do, 
and  had  learnt  that  the  King's  escape  and  the  adherence  of 
a  large  enough  body  of  Frenchmen  to  make  success  possible 
were  indispensable  preliminaries.  Everything,  said  Mercy, 
would  depend  on  the  amount  of  support  the  King  could  secure 
and  all  would  be  lost  if  he  failed.3  It  was  a  letter  calculated 
to  reassure,  since  the  escape  was  considered  impossible  and 
the  King  might  be  credited  with  sense  enough  not  to  attempt 
it.  But  Louis  had  attempted  it,  staking  his  all  upon  the 
throw  under  the  delusion,  as  his  Proclamation  showed,  that 
though  Paris  was  hostile  the  rest  of  France  would  rally  to  his 
side  against  the  Assembly.  He  had  spoken  the  truth  when 
he  said  he  was  not  leaving  the  kingdom,  for  a  great  demon- 
stration in  France  had  been  made  a  condition  of  help  by 
Leopold  ;  he  had  failed  miserably  and  had  found  France 
against  him  and  up  in  arms  in  a  moment.     It  was  well  known 

1  Petion,  356-61.  2  i.  339- 

a  See  Sorel,  ii.  182-5,  and  Arneth,  147-50.    The  letter  is  of  7  March. 
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that  he  was  surrounded  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
misrepresenting  the  state  of  the  country  to  him  ;  now  he  had 
seen  for  himself.  Would  his  eyes  and  the  Queen's — for  she 
mattered  more — be  opened  at  last  ?  From  the  judgement 
Barnave  formed  of  King  and  Queen  he  evidently  thought  they 
would  be.  Marie-Antoinette  was  intelligent  and  Louis,  as 
Petion  discovered,  was  not  "  imbecile." 

Barnave  too  tried  to  point  his  moral,  in  a  more  delicate 
way  than  Petion.  That  morning  the  cavalcade  passed  through 
Chateau-Thierry,  where  the  National  Guard  was  drawn  up, 
armed  with  anything  that  came  to  hand  and  swelling  with 
silent  indignation.  The  municipals  came  out  and  spoke  to 
Petion,  ignoring  the  King  and  Queen.  '  M.  Barnave,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,"  writes  one  who 
was  present,  "  took  care  to  say  to  the  Queen  that  our  fully 
equipped  National  Guards  were  not  Parisians,  so  that  she 
might  see  that  all  France  is  in  arms  and  that  the  whole  nation 
is  opposed  to  the  desertion."  x  A  fragment  of  Barnave's  real 
talk  worth  chapters  of  imaginary  conversation. 

Chateau-Thierry  was  not  singular,  all  along  the  way  the 
people  showed  their  anger  by  ignoring  the  royal  family. 
They  shouted  "  Vive  la  Nation  ! ,:  and  sometimes  "  Vive  Bar- 
nave !  Vive  Petion  !  "  never  the  familiar  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ! ' 
The  Queen,  and  still  more  Madame  Elisabeth,  showed  by  their 
faces  how  much  they  felt  this  and  even  Petion  was  embarrassed. 

At  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  the  hot  and  dirty  travellers  had 
a  pleasant  interval.  The  mayor  received  them  in  his  pretty 
house,  and  while  dinner  was  getting  ready  they  paced  the  cool 
garden  terrace  on  the  bank  of  the  Marne.  Petion  walked 
with  Madame  Elisabeth  to  whom  he  was  drawn,  and  lectured 
her,  finding  out  that  in  spite  of  birth  and  education  she  must 
have  "a  good  and  beautiful  soul."2  What  is  stranger,  she 
rather  liked  him  and  was  interested  in  his  conversation,  for  she 
wrote  afterwards  that  she  had  felt  "  ridiculously  "  at  her  ease 
with  him  and  should  not  be  sorry  to  have  another  talk.:j 

1  Moniteur,  viii.  771.  Extract  from  a  letter  written  from  Chateau- 
Thierry,  26  June.  2  Petion,  357-8. 

3  Letters  to  Madame  de  Raigecour  of  16  Nov.  and  9  Dec.  1791. 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  iv.  254,  293. 
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Petion  still  kept  one  eye  on  Barnave.  '  Barnave  talked  with 
the  Queen  for  a  minute,  but  as  it  seemed  to  me  in  a  quite 
indifferent  manner."  The  King  eame  out  presently  to  ask 
the  commissaries  to  dine  with  him.  The  three  consulted 
together  ;  one  said,  "  This  familiarity  might  look  suspicious  ; ' 
another,  "As  it  isn't  etiquette  it  might  be  thought  that  he 
asked  us  because  of  his  unfortunate  situation."  They  decided 
to  refuse,  and  excused  themselves  from  accepting  the  honour 
on  the  ground  that  they  must  attend  to  their  correspondence. 
They  dined  in  a  separate  room  ;  '  the  repasts  were  splendid," 
says  Petion.1 

At  tive  they  started  again  for  Meaux,  where  they  were  to 
sleep.  Just  outside  La  Ferte  a  friend  of  Petion's,  the  Breton 
deputy  Kervelegan,  forced  his  way  up  to  the  carriage,  swearing 
at  the  guards  and  shouting  to  Petion  :  "Are  they  all  there  ? 
Take  care,  because  there  's  still  a  talk  of  carrying  them  off ! ,; 
The  Queen  was  frightened  :  "  What  a  very  rude  man  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  and  the  Dauphin  screamed.  Petion  excused  his 
friend,  saying  that  the  guards  had  made  him  angry,  and  the 
conversation  fell  by  and  by  on  the  delicate  subject  of  the  King's 
escape.  The  Queen  and  Madame  Elisabeth  were  piqued, 
Petion  thought,  at  hearing  how  quietly  Paris  had  taken  it.2 
He  told  them  that  he  knew  all  about  the  escape  and  how  the 
royal  family  had  taken  a  cab  driven  by  a  Swede,  whose  name 
he  pretended  to  have  forgotten,  and  he  turned  to  the  Queen 
to  ask  her.  It  was  an  impertinent  allusion  to  Fersen.  '  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  knowing  the  names  of  cabmen,"  replied 
the  Oueen.3 

Barnave  put  his  question  too  ;  he  thought  that  it  would 
help  him  to  clear  Lafayette  in  their  colleagues'  eyes  if  he  could 
get  a  denial  of  his  complicity  in  the  flight  from  the  best  author- 
ity, and  he  asked  the  Queen,  in  a  discreet  manner,  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the  General  had  been 
in  the  secret.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  Queen  quickly  ;  "  the 
night  was  dark  when  we  left  the  Palace,  the  General  was 
passing  in  the  Carrousel,  escorted  by  his  guards  with  torches. 
When  we  were  in  the  carriage  and  I  thought  of  him  I  began 

1  Petion,  358  ;  cf.de  Tourzel,  i.  341.    Fontanges  is  quite  wrong  here. 

2  Petion,  358-61.  3  Fersen,  ii.  8. 
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to  laugh,  for  though  one  is  a  queen  one  is  always  a  woman 
in  some  ways.  Madame  de  Tourzel,  surprised,  said  to  me: 
'  How  can  your  Majesty  laugh  in  your  present  position  ? 
'  I  answered  :  '  I  am  thinking  of  the  face  that  M.  Blondinet 
[Lafayette's  nickname  at  Court]  will  make  to-morrow  when 
we  are  far  away.'  "  x 

Meaux  was  reached  fairly  early  and  the  carriages  drove 
through  an  immense  crowd  to  the  palace,2  where  they  were 
received  by  the  constitutional  bishop.  Here  again  sentinels 
were  posted  at  every  issue.3  The  doors  were  left  open  on 
account  of  the  heat  and  the  palace  was  full  of  people  come 
to  stare  at  the  King.  He  went  to  bed  betimes  and,  as  he  had 
brought  nothing  with  him,  borrowed  a  clean  shirt  from  the 
usher  of  the  Assembly.  The  commissaries,  very  busy  with 
arrangements  and  dispatches,  ate  something  hastily  in  their 
own  rooms  and  set  to  work.  Their  letter  to  the  President  is 
dated  n  o'clock.4  They  wrote  also  to  Lafayette  and  Bailly, 
asking  for  a  large  force  of  National  Guards  to  meet  the  royal 
family.  The  dangers  likely  to  be  run  by  the  three  body- 
guards who,  perched  up  on  the  box,  attracted  the  attention 
and  the  anger  of  the  people,  were  a  source  of  anxiety.  Two 
picked  National  Guards  had  been  sitting  beside  the  three 
to  protect  them,  but  the  commissaries,  not  satisfied  with 
this  precaution,  proposed  to  put  them  into  one  of  the  carriages 
behind,  where  they  would  pass  unnoticed.  The  King  refused 
to  be  separated  from  his  servants  when  this  was  suggested. 
His  motive,  we  learn  from  Barnave,  was  solicitude  for  their 
safety  5  and  it  would  appear  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  them 
out  of  his  sight. 

At  six-thirty  on  Saturday  the  procession  started  again. 
This  day  was  the  longest  and  most  trying  of  all  ;  the  com- 
missaries had  hoped  to  be  back  by  three,  they  did  not  reach 
the  Tuileries  till  between  seven  and  eight.     During  the  whole 

1  Berenger,  xci,  and  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  p.  127,  note.  Berenger 
got  his  information  from  T.  Lameth,  who  tells  the  story  more  than  once 
in  his  MSS. 

2  Barnave  to  the  Jacobins.  3  Petion,  361. 

4  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  324  ;   Petion,  361  ;   Dumas,  i.  495-6. 

5  Barnave  to  the  Jacobins  ;  see  the  comment  in  Revolutions  de  Paris, 
viii.  581  ;    cf.  Dumas,  i.  499. 
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time  the  party  was  packed  in  the  berline  without  one  respite  ; 
the  sun  blazed  down  on  them  and  the  dust  raised  by  the 
surrounding  multitude  enveloped  them  like  a  thick  fog,  while 
every  particle  of  air  was  breathed  up  before  it  reached  them.1 
Barnave  was  in  his  old  place  between  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  the  Dauphin  was  much  upon  his  knee.  Madame  Royale, 
who  had  hitherto  been  accommodated  with  a  seat  by  her 
aunt  and  gouvernante,  sat  a  good  deal  on  Petion's  lap,  "  as 
on  a  sure  and  sacred  refuge  which  the  people  .  .  .  would  respect," 
he  thought,  but  one  fancies  the  heat  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  There  were  plenty  of  refreshments  in  the  carriage 
and  the  King  himself  poured  out  drink  for  Petion,  who  did  not 
always  wait  till  it  was  offered  but  asked  Madame  for  some 
"  with  the  most  revolting  familiarity."  2 

At  first  the  progress  of  the  heavily-laden  vehicle,  escorted 
by  cavalry,  was  not  desperately  slow.  At  Bondy  a  cavalry 
detachment  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard  was  met,  and 
nearer  Pantin  appeared  the  Grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard 
on  foot.3  Here  there  was  a  dangerous  scene.  The  Grenadiers, 
many  of  them  old  Gardes  francaise,  insisted  on  taking 
possession,  as  by  right,  and  the  cavalry  refused  to  allow  it. 
A  skirmish  began  ;  bayonets  were  brandished  round  the 
carriage  and  ill-intentioned  people,  mixed  up  with  angry 
National  Guards,  cried  :  "  Down  with  the  yellow  jackets  !  "  and, 
worse  still,4  began  to  insult  the  Queen.  The  Dauphin  screamed, 
the  Queen  clasped  him  in  her  arms  and  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  Barnave  and  Petion  put  their  heads  out  of  the  window 
and  harangued,  Dumas,  who  was  already  doing  his  best 
outside,  says  that  Barnave  was  very  energetic  ;  between  the 
three  of  them  they  restored  order.5 

This  must  have  been  the  occasion  often  referred  to  by 
common  report,  when  Barnave  nearly  flung  himself  out  of  the 

1  Barnave,  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  361  ;  Proces-verbal  ;  Petion,  361  ; 
de  Tourzel,  i.  341.  Mine  de  Tourzel  mistakes  the  day  ;  there  were  no 
foot-guards  on  Friday  afternoon. 

2  Petion,  361  ;   de  Tourzel,  i.  339. 

:!  Barnave,  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  361  ;   Petion,  362. 

4  Barnave  to  Jacobins  ;  he  only  says  :  '  More  sinister  cries,  even, 
were  heard." 

5  Petion,  362  ;   Dumas,  i.  501  ;   de  Tourzel,  i.  342. 
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carriage  window.  The  story  that  Madame  Elisabeth  clung  to  his 
coat-tails  rests  on  no  better  authority  than  Madame  Campan.1 

The  Grenadiers  won  the  day  and  henceforth  there  was 
peace,  but  the  berline  had  to  go  at  a  foot-pace  and  was  obliged 
to  stop  "  at  least  every  quarter  of  an  hour."  2  The  afternoon 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  ;  several  of  the  Grenadiers  marching 
by  the  carriage  in  their  tall  fur  bonnets  felt  faint,  and  the 
ladies  revived  them  with  smelling-salts.3 

Lafayette  met  the  carriage  at  the  Barriere  de  Pantin,  but 
Dumas  continued  in  command.  It  had  been  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  go  through  narrow  streets  and  that  the 
royal  family  must  be  taken  round  by  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
along  the  new  boulevards  where  there  were  no  houses,  and 
through  the  Champs-Elysees  and  the  Tuileries  gardens.  The 
way  was  lined  by  National  Guards  and  all  Paris  was  out  in 
the  Champs-Elysees,  looking  on  in  a  grim  silence,  only  broken 
by  occasional  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Nation  ! '  Not  a  single  insult 
to  the  royal  family  was  heard  and  not  a  single  cheer  for  them ; 
not  one  hat  was  raised  as  they  passed.  After  the  royal 
carriages  came  a  cabriolet  wreathed  with  boughs,  carrying 
Drouet  and  two  others  who  had  stopped  the  King  at  Varennes.4 
It  was  an  ominous  lesson. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  place  Louis  XV  there  was  a  long  halt 
and  some  young  wags  climbed  up  the  statue  of  that  king  and 
wiped  his  eyes.5  Then  the  berline  rolled  slowly  on,  over  the 
spot  where  four  of  those  it  carried  were  to  die. 

Yet  it  was  none  of  these  four  who  met  with  the  saddest 
fate  amongst  that  doomed  carriage-load.  Not  Barnave  and 
Madame  Elisabeth,  willing  martyrs  to  duty  ;  not  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  expiated  their  errors  by  their  heavy  sorrows  ;  nor 
was  it  Petion,  though  he  shot  himself,  a  hunted  outlaw,  after 

1  The  story  of  the  Dauphin,  spelling  out  "  Vivre  libre  ou  mourir  "  on 
Barnave's  buttons,  and  asking  the  Queen  what  it  meant,  is  a  con- 
temporary newspaper  tale,  obviously  ben  trovato.  There  seems  no 
foundation  for  Petion's  famous  chicken-bones.  Dumas's  story  of  an 
attack  later  on,  chiefly  by  women,  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated. 

2  Barnave,  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  361.  3  de  Tourzel,  i.  343. 

4  Petion,  362-3  ;  Dumas,  i.  502-3  ;  Revolutions  de  Paris,  viii.  580-4. 
Guilhermy  threw  off  his  hat  later,  in  the  Tuileries  gardens. 

5  Revolutions  de  Paris,  viii.  584-5. 
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twelve  months'  persecution  serenely  borne.  Nor  was  it  even 
the  innocent  boy,  though  he  died  blighted  body  and  soul  by 
the  crime  of  his  gaolers.  It  was  the  child  who  lived  to  deny 
to  others  the  mercy  which  had  been  denied  to  her  and  hers. 

Many  of  the  spectators  hoped  that  the  royal  family  would 
be  forced  to  dismount  at  the  turning  bridge  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and  that  the  crowd  would  have 
a  chance  of  gloating  over  the  Queen's  discomfiture.  But  the 
carriage  went  on  and  the  disappointment  was  put  down  to 
the  "  misplaced  courtesy  "  of  Barnave,  who  "  thought  it  more 
consonant  with  the  character  of  French  gentlemen"  to  drive 
the  prisoners  to  their  own  door.1 

The  bridge  was  closed  when  the  carriages  had  passed,  but 
the  gardens  were  full  of  National  Guards,  and  spectators  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  there  had  found  their  way  in  too. 
Many  of  the  deputies  came  out  to  look,  Orleans  among  them, 
as  Petion  noted  with  disapproval.  When  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  great  terrace  in 
front  of  the  Palace,2  the  popular  rage  broke  out  against  the 
body-guards,  who  were  supposed  to  be  three  nobles  and  had 
been  named  by  the  crowd,  de  Guiche,  La  Tour  du  Pin,  and 
d'Agoult.3  Bayonets  were  thrust  at  them  and  for  a  minute 
it  seemed  as  though  they  would  be  murdered. 

Dumas  had  his  clothes  torn  in  the  scuffle,  Petion  harangued, 
other  deputies  shouldered  their  way  in  and  helped,  Lafayette 
rode  up  ;  the  body-guards  were  saved.  Dumas,  Petion,  and 
Lafayette  all  claim  to  have  been  chief  actors  in  the  rescue  ; 
Barnave  says  nothing  ;  Madame  £lisabeth  says  that  it  was 
Barnave  who  saved  them  and  Fontanges  says  the  same 
emphatically.4  From  which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
his  share  in  the  rescue  was  a  large  one. 

The  carriage  door  opened  and  the  royal  family  got  out. 
The  King  was  received  with  silence,  the  Queen,  who  was  seized 
upon  by  the  protecting  hands  of  d'Aiguillon  and  Noailles,5 

1  Revolutions  de  Paris,  viii.  585. 

2  Fontanges,  403.  3  Revolutions  de  Paris,  viii.  581. 

4  Dumas,  i.  503  ;  Petion,  363  ;  Lafayette,  iii.  91  ;  Madame  Elisabeth 
to  Madame  de  Bombelles,  Feuilletde  Conches,  iii.  403  ;   Fontanges,  403. 

5  Fontanges,  405. 
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with  murmurs  ;  there  was  a  movement  of  sympathy  for  the 
children.  Barnave  and  Latour-Maubourg  followed  them, 
Petion  who  came  last  was  shut  out  and  a  National  Guard,  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  took  him  by  his  august  collar.  He  was 
soon  let  through  with  apologies,  and  went  upstairs  after  the 
rest  and  into  the  ante-room,  where  he  found  the  King  and 
his  family  leaning  against  the  furniture  "  like  ordinary  tired 
travellers,  in  considerable  disarray."  A  Breton  deputy, 
Coroller,  was  scolding  the  King  as  if  Louis  were  a  schoolboy  : 
"  This  is  what  comes  of  having  bad  people  round  you  !  You 
are  good  and  you  are  beloved  ;  look  what  a  piece  of  work 
you  have  made  !  '  The  King  passed  into  his  bedroom,  the 
commissaries  went  after  him,  as  did  the  Queen  and  Madame 
Elisabeth.  Valets  began  to  attend  to  the  King's  toilet  ; 
Louis  looked  and  behaved  exactly  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
so  did  the  valets,  and  Petion  was  dumbfounded.  Yet  he  had 
the  presence  of  mind,  being  very  tired  and  thirsty,  to  ask 
Madame  Elisabeth  for  some  refreshments.  They  were  brought 
at  once,  but  the  commissaries  had  only  time  to  drink  "  two 
or  three  glasses  of  beer."  They  had  to  hand  the  royal  family 
over  to  the  guardianship  of  Lafayette,  who  informed  them 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible  unless  he  might  put  sen- 
tinels in  the  King's  room ;  they  had  to  ask  the  King  for  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  names  of  the  body-guards  ; 
they  had  to  see  the  three  put  under  arrest  and  to  order  that 
Madame  de  Tourzel  should  be  guarded.1  They  then  went  on 
to  report  to  the  Assembly,  entering  the  Manege  just  as  they 
were  and  in  the  same  clothes  they  had  worn  when  they 
started.2 

Barnave  spoke  for  them  and  his  report  is  a  most  remarkable 
performance  for  a  young  man  still  under  thirty,  who  was  an 
orator  and  a  party  leader  into  the  bargain.  Great  issues  were 
in  suspense  ;  he  had  been  sent  on  a  critical  mission  by  the 
Assembly  and  he  had  been  thrust  into  a  kind  of  intimacy 
with  the  royal  family.  He  prejudiced  nothing  and  nobody,  he 
steered  his  way  through  all  difficulties  as  if  there  were  none 
and  gave,  without  a  single  comment,  a  simple,  straightforward 
account  of  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  way  the  mission  had 

1  Petion,  363-5.  2  Journal  de  Paris,  26  June,  p.  712. 
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been  accomplished  ;  the  precautions  taken,  the  details  of  the 
route,  the  pace  of  the  carriage,  the  nature  of  the  escort.  His 
contemporaries,  who  appreciated  his  delicacy,  called  this  report 
'noble.' 

His  voice  was  so  weak  when  he  began  that  he  could  not  be 
heard,  and  the  deputies  made  a  noise.  '  Perhaps  you  will 
excuse  me  for  not  speaking  louder,"  he  said,  "  when  you  learn 
that  since  we  left  the  National  Assembly  we  have  not  yet 
taken  any  rest,  we  were  so  much  afraid  of  omitting  any  pre- 
cautions which  might  ensure  the  success  of  the  anxious  and 
important  mission  with  which  you  had  charged  us,"  and  there 
was  a  deep  silence.  When  he  told  of  the  King's  sensibility  to 
the  care  shown  for  him  by  the  Assembly  and  of  his  declaration 
that  he  had  never  meant  to  leave  the  kingdom,  there  were 
murmurs.  '  That  is,  literally,  the  sense  of  the  King's  very 
short  answer,  which  we  had  to  report  to  you,"  he  said  quietly 
and  went  on.  He  praised  Dumas,  he  praised  the  quiet  and 
good  order  of  the  people  and  the  zeal  of  the  National  Guards, 
with  exulting  sincerity,  for  to  him  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
the  dangerous  return  had  passed  off  without  any  real  attempt 
at  a  disturbance,  presaged  the  final,  peaceful  victory  of  the 
Revolution.  '  We  may  add,"  he  said  at  the  end,  "...  that 
all  the  different  members  of  the  royal  family  seemed  to  be 
possessed  by  a  feeling  of  tranquillity  and  confidence  during 
their  journey."  x 

Petion  followed  ;  he  was  evidently  overawed  by  Barnave, 
for  he  merely  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  colleague's 
account  except  the  correct  history  of  the  struggle  at  the 
Tuileries  door,  which  Barnave  had  not  mentioned,  and  he 
told  how  he  had  been  taken  by  the  collar.2  The  commissaries 
were  then  informed  of  the  important  decree  which  the  Assembly 
had  passed  that  morning.  It  suspended  the  King  till  further 
notice,  put  the  royal  family  under  a  special  guard  and  all 
who  had  accompanied  them  under  arrest,  and  ordered  that  the 
King  and  Queen  should  be  heard  in  "  declarations."  3  After 
this  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  three  deputies  got  some  rest. 
Dumas  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  fell  ill  and  had  to  be 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  358-62.  2  Moniteur,  viii.  751-2. 

3  Ibid.,  747. 
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nursed  back  to  health  in  the  country  by  his  wife  and  little 
daughters.1 

Barnave  and  Petion  were  tougher  and  less  tired.  On 
Sunday  evening  they  went  to  the  Jacobins'  to  report,  and 
Barnave,  speaking  "with  much  charm  and  skill,"2  repeated 
what  he  had  said  in  the  Manege  with  further  details.  One 
addition  which  shows  his  impressions  is  important.  '  If  a 
single  doubt  could  have  remained  in  your  minds  on  the  great 
question  as  to  whether  France  will  be  free,  the  problem  is  now 
resolved.  More  than  six  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  have 
shown  their  will  in  this  respect,  with  an  energy  which  seemed 
to  strike  the  persons  who  were  in  the  carriages  profoundly."  3 

One  object  of  the  speech  was  to  deny  the  report  that  the 
body-guards  had  been  brought  back  bound,  and  tied  to  the 
box  ;  and  Barnave  explained  that  they  had  been  kept  in  their 
prominent  place  by  the  King's  wish  and  because  of  his  anxiety 
for  their  safety.4 

Further,  he  took  care  to  state  that  he  and  Petion  never  left 
each  other  during  the  journey,  and  it  was  this  incident  which 
he  relied  on  to  disprove  all  the  stories  of  his  private  talks 
with  the  Queen. 

"  But  what  could  I  add  to  M.  Petion's  testimony  on  this 
point  ?  Doubtless  he  has  not  forgotten  it  ;  '  he  writes. 
When  I  spoke  at  the  Jacobins',  "  M.  Petion  was  beside  me. 
He  specially  recommended  me  to  say  that  we  had  not  left  each 
other  all  the  way  ;  because,  he  said  to  me,  it  is  important  to 
make  this  fact  known  about  so  delicate  a  mission."5 

And  in  his  defence  he  said  :  '  Petion  kept  by  me  in  the 
tribune  ;    he  asked  me  not  to  forget  to  certify  the  Society 

1  Dumas,  i.  505.  He  was  shortly  after  sent  to  Metz,  where,  with  the 
approval  of  his  superior  officer,  Bouille's  successor,  who  set  him  to  look 
through  Bouille's  papers,  he  burnt  the  incriminating  correspondence 
of  Heymann  ;  so  at  least  he  says  (i.  508,  &c). 

2  Feuille  du  Jour,  30  June,  p.  783. 

3  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  16,  pp.  3-4. 

4  The  report  in  the  Journal  does  not  give  the  King's  reason,  but 
Barnave  did  speak  of  it,  for  the  Revolutions  de  Paris  (viii.  581)  speaks 
of  "  the  very  gratuitous  homage  "  to  Louis's  "  solicitude  "  on  this 
point  given  by  Barnave  to  the  Jacobins.  This  shows  that  the  whole 
speech  is  not  reported.  5  Introduction,  131,  132. 

K  2 
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that  I  had  not  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  single  instant,  that  he  had 
been  constantly  with  me.  I  said  so  :  he  spoke  to  repeat  it. 
Fifteen  hundred  persons  heard  this  formal  declaration  of 
Petion  ;  fifteen  hundred  persons  could  bear  witness  to  it. 
I  repeat  ;  this  attestation  was  not  suspect,  for  Petion  was  my 
enemy.  How,  after  that,  can  any  doubt  remain,  any  possi- 
bility of  believing  in  a  clandestine  interview  with  the  former 
Queen  ?  "  l 

The  Jacobin  meeting  was  long  and  full,  the  report  of  Bar- 
nave's  speech  is  condensed,  his  statement  on  this  point  is  not 
mentioned,  nor  is  Petion's  declaration.  Petion  and  the 
fifteen  hundred  witnesses  died  without  speaking,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  Barnave's  denial  and  the  negative  evidence 
of  Fontanges  to  set  against  common  report  and  the  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  Madame  Campan.2  But  Barnave's  call 
upon  Petion  living  was  answered  after  many  years  by  Petion 
dead.  Petion's  narrative,  seized  with  his  papers  in  1793,  was 
discovered  in  the  Archives  and  printed  by  M.  Mortimer- 
Ternaux  in  1862. 

1  (Euvres,  ii.  377-8. 

2  Dumas  was  outside  the  carriage;  Mme  de  Tourzel's  Memoiresvtere 
not  printed  till  1883. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

BARNAVE  AND  THE  QUEEN 

Before  going  further  we  will  try  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  question  of  Barnave's  alleged  secret  relations  with  the 
Queen. 

If  the  story  depended  on  the  evidence  of  Madame  Campan 
a  few  words  would  suffice  to  dismiss  it.     Her  tale  is  briefly  this  : 

Madame  Campan,  one  of  the  Queen's  first  women  of  the 
bedchamber,  who  had  been  in  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  flight  to  Varennes,  returned  to  the  Tuileries  on  Aug.  25th, 
and  was  informed  by  the  Queen  of  her  interviews  with  Barnave 
on  her  journey,  and  of  how  he  had  offered  her  his  services. 
The  Queen  was  already  in  relations  with  the  Constitutionalists 
"  through  the  medium  of  the  three  members,"  Barnave, 
Duport,  and  A.  Lameth  ;  and  M.  de  J  *  *  *  [i.  e.  Jarjayes]  saw 
them  on  her  behalf.  Barnave  had  shown  J  *  *  *  a  list  of  all 
the  people  who  were  purchasable  and  were  going  to  be  paid 
to  applaud  when  the  King  accepted  the  Constitution.  Duport 
and  Lameth  had  already  seen  the  King  and  Queen  ;  Barnave 
did  not  venture  to  do  so  till  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution (Sept.  13th)  and  Madame  Campan  was  asked  to  help 
with  these  interviews.  He  used  to  come  to  see  the  Queen 
in  the  greatest  secrecy  and  with  many  precautions  ;  the 
King  was  apparently  present  at  his  visits  and  certainly  knew 
about  them.  Barnave  persuaded  the  Queen  to  show  him 
all  the  letters  she  wrote.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  her,  which 
Madame  Campan  read.  She  quotes  two  from  memory ;  one, 
particularly  silly,  was  on  the  necessity  of  the  King's  setting  up 
a  civil  as  well  as  a  military  household.  In  the  other  he  said  : 
"I  lay  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty  the  only  remains  of  a 
national  party,"  advocated  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
Constitution,  and  dissuaded  the  Queen  from  wishing  for  foreign 
intervention.  His  last  advice  was  on  the  means  of  retaining 
for  a  little  longer  the  King's  Constitutional  Guard,  which  had 
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been  denounced  in  the  Assembly  [May  23rd,  1792].  He  sent 
a  list  of  men  who  were  pretending  to  be  Jacobins  and  were 
not ;  from  these  the  King  was  to  form  a  new  staff  of  officers, 
and  before  the  Assembly  found  the  trick  out  the  royal  family 
was  to  leave  Paris.     Madame  Campan  did  not  see  this  list. 

Barnave's  advice  was  never  taken  and  after  this  last  failure 
he  quitted  Paris,  asking  to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand  as  his  sole 
reward  and  prophesying  his  own  execution.  The  Queen  also 
saw  Duport,  but  with  less  mystery. 

After  June  28th,  1792,  the  Queen  put  into  a  portfolio  her 
family  letters  and  other  important  correspondence,  including 
Barnave's  letters  and  copies  of  her  answers,  and  gave  them 
into  M.  de  J  *  *  *  's  keeping.  He  was  obliged  to  burn  all 
these  documents  during  the  Revolution.1 

Such  is  Madame  Campan's  tale.  She  gives  one  detail  which 
must  strike  the  most  credulous  reader  with  amazement. 
When  she  was  told  to  be  on  the  watch  for  Barnave,  she 
lectured  the  King  on  the  imprudence  of  letting  the  deputies 
know  that  she,  the  Campan,  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
royal  political  secrets.  Louis  accepted  her  advice,  and  the 
haughty  Marie-Antoinette,  meekly  taking  her  waiting-woman's 
place,  stood  for  an  hour  glued  to  a  door-handle,  on  the  chance 
of  letting  Barnave  in.2 

Madame  Campan's  narrative  has  been  freely  used  by 
historians  and,  whether  referred  to  or  no,  is  the  source  from 
which  all  detailed  accounts  of  Barnave's  relations  with  the 
Queen  are  drawn. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pick  it  to  pieces  and  to  point  out  its 
many  inaccuracies,  such  as  this  :  that  Barnave  left  Paris  at 
the  beginning  of  January  1792  and  not  in  May — but  it  would 
be  waste  of  time.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Madame  Campan's 
chronology  is  hopeless,  her  ignorance  profound. 

Baron  Goguelat,  on  whose  shoulders  she  lays  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  the  King's  flight,  wrote  a  memoir e 

1  Memoires  (Brussels,  1823),  vol.  II,  chaps,  xviii,  xix,  xx,  pp.  145-9, 
156,  170,  180-2,  187,  198-9,  214.  See  also  a  second  version  of  the 
return  (pp.  321-3),  in  which  Barnave  has  "  several  private  conversa- 
tions" with  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  does  not  offer  his 
services.  2  ii.  18 1-2. 
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in  self-defence  which  contains  some  enlightening  remarks. 
He  was,  himself,  Marie-Antoinette's  confidential  secretary  in 
1791-2,  and  occupied  more  or  less  the  same  position  which 
Madame  Campan  falsely  represents  herself  as  filling.1 

"Madame  Campan,'  he  says,  "entirely  forgets  her  real 
position.  One  would  think,  to  listen  to  her,  that  she  never 
left  their  Majesties,  that  she  passed  her  life  in  their  apartments 
in  the  greatest  familiarity.  Yet  it  is  known  that  the  service 
of  the  first  woman  of  the  bedchamber  was  divided  between 
four  persons  who  did  the  duties  alternately  and  changed 
every  month.  ...  At  the  time  of  the  journey  to  Varennes  it 
was  Madame  Thibaut  who  was  chosen  to  follow  the  Queen. 
If  Madame  Campan  had  been  as  deep  in  her  Majesty's  con- 
fidence as  she  tries  to  make  us  believe,  she  would  probably 
have  had  the  preference." 

Again  :  '  Nothing  is  at  once  more  improbable  and  more 
ridiculous  than  what  Madame  Campan  says  about  the  familiar- 
ity with  which  the  King  and  Queen  treated  her.  Those  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  approaching  their  Majesties  closely, 
and  who  know  to  what  a  degree  they  united  dignity  with 
kindness,  will  never  be  persuaded  that  her  tales  are  exact." 

Again  :  "  She  habitually  received  the  members  of  the  Left 
of  the  Assembly,2  and  a  man  still  more  guilty,  whom  I  will  not 
name.  Those  who  knew  Madame  Campan  at  that  time  will 
understand  me,  and  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  my  reticence." 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  much  importance  can  be 
attached  to  Madame  Campan's  testimony,  we  advise  him  to 

1  His  account  of  his  position  (Memoire,  p.  8)  is  confirmed  by  Mercy 
in  a  letter  to  Kaunitz,  14  Jan.  1792  ;  Feuillet  de  Conches,  v.  94  (Vienna 
Archives). 

2  Cf.  Lamarck,  i.  147.  '  She  [the  Queen]  did  not  exactly  have  to 
complain  of  Madame  Campan,  her  second  woman  of  the  bedchamber, 
but "  she  "...  had  friendships  which  did  not  please  the  Queen." 

3  Memoire  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Goguelat,  Lieut. -general,  sur  les  evenements 
relatifs  au  voyage  de  Louis  XVI  a  Varennes  (Paris,  1823),  Note  B,  pp.  42, 
43  ;  Note  C,  p.  44.  Freron  (Orateur  du  Peuple,  v.  369)  links  her  name 
with  Lafayette's,  in  his  coarse,  brutal  way  ;  the  Biog.  Midland  says  she 
knew  Theodore  Lameth  ;  she  herself  says  that  she  assured  the  Queen  she 
never  received  Beaumez  (ii.  121).  None  of  these  fits  Goguelat's  descrip- 
tion ;  Lafayette  and  Lameth  were  great  nobles  who  would  hardly  have 
frequented  her  salon. 
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read  together  her  memoirs  and  the  lettersof  the  Comte  de  Mercy- 
Argenteau  to  Maria-Theresa,1  which  give  a  record  of  Marie- 
Antoinette's  life  from  1770  to  1780,  full  and  above  suspicion. 

M.  Jules  Flammermont,  in  a  critical  examination  of  the 
memoirs,  proves  conclusively  by  comparing  the  two  works  on 
several  definite  points  that  Madame  Campan  is  entirely 
untrustworthy.  He  shows  also  that  we  cannot  believe  her  ever 
to  have  been  a  confidante  of  the  Queen,  for  these  reasons  : 
her  position  was  a  subordinate  one  ;  Mercy,  who  chronicles 
all  the  Queen's  friendships  carefully,  never  mentions  her  ; 
for  some  time  before  1780  and  nearly  down  to  1789  Madame 
de  Polignac  was  in  possession  and  would  not  have  tolerated 
any  rival  influence  ;  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  Madame 
Campan  inclined  to  the  popular  side  and  incurred  the  dislike 
of  the  royalists  and  the  suspicions  of  the  Queen.  At  the 
Restoration  she  was  neglected,  was  hurt  by  the  things  that 
were  said  about  her,  and  composed  her  memoirs  to  vindicate 
her  loyalty  at  the  expense  of  truth.  They  were  published 
in  1823,  immediately  after  her  death,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  touched  up  by  a  royalist  hand. 

We  believe  that  all  who  read  M.  Flammermont's  interesting 
essay  will  echo  his  concluding  words  :  "  Must  I  add  that, 
to  my  thinking,  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Campan  are  only  an 
imaginative  work,  a  sort  of  historical  romance,  written  to 
defend  the  reputation  of  their  author,  much  compromised  in 
certain  circles,  to  exalt  her  family,  her  connexions,  her  position 
as  woman  of  the  bedchamber  and  as  confidante  of  a  great 
Queen,"  to  serve,  he  adds,  as  a  panegyric  on  Marie-Antoinette  ? 
'  Perhaps  this  would  be  saying  a  little  too  much  ;  but  I  think 
it  will  be  granted  to  me  that  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Campan 
are  only  of  very  doubtful  value,  and  that  henceforth  historians 
should  not  use  them  except  in  the  last  extremity  and  with  the 
greatest  precautions."  2 

1  M arie- Antoinette ,  Correspondance  secrete  ;  Arneth  and  Geoff  roy, 
Paris,  1874,  3  vols. 

2  Etudes  critiques  sur  les  sources  de  I'histoire  du  XVIIIe  siecle.  Les 
Memoires  de  Madame  Campan.  Published  in  the  Bulletin  mensuel  de 
la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Poitiers,  1886,  pp.  56  and  109;  and  afterwards 
in  book  form.     Bulletin,  p.  129. 
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But  in  the  case  of  Barnave  Madame  Campan's  romance  was 
founded  upon  common  report,  and  common  report  is  here 
confirmed  by  evidence  so  strong  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  if  it  were  not  for  Barnave 's  denial. 

That  Duport  and  Alexandre  Lameth  had  secret  dealings 
with  the  Queen  is  certain,  and  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  Barnave  shared  in  them.  The  allegation  was  current 
during  his  lifetime,  it  was  often,  though  not  always,  linked 
with  the  other  of  his  private  talks  with  the  Queen  on  the  way 
from  Varennes  ;  both  were  brought  up  at  his  trial  and  he 
denied  both.  Until  Madame  Campan's  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished neither  of  these  allegations  had  become  fixed  in  a  definite 
form,  but  they  could  hardly  have  survived  unless  the  Lameths 
had  left  both  the  private  talks  on  the  journey  and  the  sub- 
sequent intercourse  uncontradicted.  They  must  have  done 
more  than  this,  for  Mathieu  Dumas,  their  lifelong  friend,  wrote 
in  his  old  age  that  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Alexandre  Lameth 
"  had  kept  up,  until  the  10th  August,  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Queen,"  1  and  his  information  must  have  come  from 
them,  or  possibly  from  Duport.  Duport  died  in  1798,  we  do 
not  know  whether  he  said  or  wrote  anything  on  the  subject. 

Barnave,  then,  was  implicated  by  the  Lameths ;  he  is  also 
implicated  in  passages  of  Marie-Antoinette's  correspondence. 
But  since  in  deciding  between  conflicting  evidence  we  are 
bound  to  take  the  characters  of  the  witnesses  into  account,  we 
must  examine  our  evidence  here  with  great  care,  to  see  if 
some  explanation  cannot  be  found  for  statements  which 
contradict  his.  Those  who  from  their  knowledge  of  Danton's 
character  believed  in  his  innocence  of  corruption  in  the  face 
of  what  looked  like  overwhelming  evidence,  have  had  their 
confidence  justified  by  the  proofs  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinet 
and  M.  Aulard.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  think 
any  one  who  studies  Barnave's  life  with  a  view  to  testing  his 
veracity  will  find  it  harder  to  believe  that  he  ended  his  days 
with  a  falsehood  than  to  grasp  at  any  other  hypothesis.  We 
have  just  seen  the  unexpected  corroboration  of  his  denial  of 
private  talks  on  the  return  from  Varennes  ;   this  alone  should 

1  Dumas,  iii.  34.  Dumas'  memory  of  the  part  of  his  life  where  this 
passage  occurs  is  remarkably  bad. 
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make  us  pause  before  we  reject  his  denial  of  the  other  private 
intercourse. 

Before  examining  the  evidence  we  must  touch  upon  three 
points  where  persistent  confusion  has  been  created.  First  :  in  all 
the  earlier  accounts  of  the  transaction  we  find  it  stated  that 
Barnave's  correspondence  with  the  Court  was  discovered  in  the 
Tuileries  after  the  ioth  August  and  procured  his  condemnation. 

The  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  statement  is  as  follows  : 
A  document,  purporting  to  be  a  plan  for  measures  which  the 
King  was  to  take  regarding  the  emigres,  concerted  between 
the  ministers,  Barnave,  and  Alexandre  Lameth,  was  found  in 
the  King's  private  apartments.  The  measures  proposed  were 
wise  and  patriotic  ;  Barnave  declared  repeatedly  that  they 
represented  his  opinion  at  the  time  and  that  he  had  expressed 
it  openly  to  the  minister  of  Justice,  but  he  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  document.  It  was  the  only  piece  of  documentary 
evidence  against  him,  and  on  it  both  he  and  Duport-Dutertre 
were  tried  and  condemned.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  secret  correspondence  with  the  Court. 

Every  statement,  therefore,  that  Barnave's  correspondence 
was  discovered  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  which  a  little 
care  would  have  removed,  for  all  the  papers  of  the  slightest 
importance  found  in  the  Tuileries  were  printed  and  published 
in  1792  and  early  in  1793.1 

Secondly  :  in  speaking  of  this  document  Barnave  said 
in  his  defence  :  '  When  one  has  the  misfortune  of  bearing 
a  well-known  name  one  is  exposed  to  being  quoted  as  an 
authority,  often  without  one's  knowledge,  sometimes  even 
against  one's  will.  It  would  not,  then,  be  surprising  that 
a  minister,  in  order  to  give  the  advice  he  was  proposing  weight 
with  the  King,  should  support  himself  with  the  name  of 
a  well-known  man  who  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  the  popular  party."  2 

1  The  various  collections  printed  are  enumerated  in  M.  Tourneux's 
Bibliographie  de  I'Histoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution,  i.  312-14. 
Some  papers  found  in  the  King's  rooms  were  published  separately  ; 
there  were  two  "  Recueils  "  of  miscellaneous  papers  and  two  more  of 
papers  in  the  Armoire  de  fer  (3me  and  4me) ;  at  the  end  of  the  last  is 
an  inventory  of  all  the  papers  in  the  Armoire  de  fer.  A  collection  of 
papers,  some  of  which  are  not  printed  in  full  elsewhere,  was  got  to- 
gether for  Louis  XVI's  trial.  -  CEuvres,  ii.  370. 
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There  ean  be  little  doubt  that  Barnave's  name  was  thus 
used  to  the  Queen,  and  such  unauthorized  use  would  of  itself 
easily  account  for  all  the  statements  in  her  correspondence 
which  concern  him,  except  one. 

Thirdly  :  in  company  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  Assembly, 
Barnave  took  part,  through  the  ministers  and  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  in  certain  private  transactions  which  concerned 
the  Court  in  July,  August,  and  September  1791.  We  shall 
speak  of  these  in  the  next  chapters.  Because  they  were 
private  they  have  been  erroneously  regarded  as  connected 
with  the  secret,  personal  transactions  of  which  they  were 
independent. 

We  will  now  examine  our  evidence,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently grouped  thus : 

i.  The  evidence  of  contemporaries  not  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

ii.  Evidence  from  the  Lameths  :  (a)  Alexandre,  (b)  Theo- 
dore, (c)  Berenger  de  la  Drome. 

iii.  Evidence  from  the  Queen  :  (a)  the  Queen,  (b)  the  Comte 
de  Fersen,  (c)  Fontanges,  archbishop  of  Toulouse.  These  two 
were  real  confidants  of  the  Queen.  We  exclude  Madame 
Campan. 

iv.  Evidence  from  Barnave  :  (a)  direct,  {b)  indirect,  from 
his  letters  and  writings. 

i.  Most  of  the  evidence  of  contemporaries  not  immediately 
concerned  is  too  vague  to  need  mention  and  may  be  taken  as 
going  against  Barnave. 

Lafayette,  who  believed  the  whole  legend,  more  or  less,  and 
declares  that  on  the  way  from  Varennes  the  Queen  made 
Barnave  promise  for  himself  and  the  Lameths  never  to  reveal 
her  secrets  to  Lafayette,  says  that  Maubourg  knew  nothing  of 
these  talks.  He  has  the  fairness  to  remark  that  Barnave 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  what  the  Lameths  did 
after  he  left  them  and  adds  :  '  I  have  been  assured  that  his 
most  intimate  correspondence  indicated  no  inclination  to 
royalize  the  Constitution."  x  He  does  not  mention  Barnave's 
denial. 

1  Lafayette,  iv.  17-18  ;  from  some  comments  written  between  1797- 
1800  on  the  Notice  stir  la  vie  de  Sieyes.  He  mentions  the  subject 
elsewhere. 
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We  must  notice  a  story  which  Sainte-Beuve  accepts  as  the 
explanation  of  that  denial  ;  it  was  told  him  by  the  marquis 
de  Jaucourt,  formerly  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Barnave,  said  Jaucourt,  never  saw  the  Queen  though  Duport 
did.  Barnave  wrote  her  impersonal  letters  and  put  them  in 
the  pockets  of  M.  de  Jarjayes,  whence  she  took  them  and  to 
which  she  returned  them.  Her  answers  were  sent  and  returned 
in  the  same  manner.  '  As  the  tribunal,  so  is  the  evidence," 
commented  Jaucourt,  and  Sainte-Beuve  rightly  observes  that 
our  ideas  of  morality  are  wounded  by  Barnave's  equivocation.1 

But  Barnave's  denial  is  framed  to  exclude  all  such  con- 
temptible subterfuges. 

Jarjayes  is  named  by  Madame  Campan  as  the  intermediary 
between  the  Queen  and  Barnave,  and  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
letters,  written  to  Fersen,  will  seem  to  the  unwary  to  prove  it. 
Jarjayes,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen  and  husband  of  one 
of  her  women,  was  also  a  firm  believer  in  the  Constitution  and 
became  a  general  in  the  republican  Army.  He  stayed  on  in 
Paris  after  the  King's  death,  tried  to  help  the  royal  family 
and  engaged  in  an  abortive  plot  to  get  the  Queen  out  of  the 
Temple.  After  it  came  to  nothing  he  left  Paris,  between 
March  8th  and  April  14th,  1793,  for  a  post  in  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  bearing  with  him  the  Queen's  farewell  legacies  and 
messages  to  Monsieur.  His  duties  took  him  at  once  to  the 
frontier,  and  he  left  France  on  May  2nd.2 

In  1794,  writing  to  Fersen,  he  says  a  propos  of  the  Queen : 
'  No  thought  of  interest  ever  mingled  with  my  devotion  to  this 
princess;  I  remained  near  her  as  long  as  I  could  serve  her; 
I  left  France  when  B.  was  arrested  and  when,  as  I  could  not 
then  fail  to  be  so  myself,  I  foresaw  that  I  should  be  confronted 
with  this  man,  and  that  besides  the  personal  dangers  I  should 
have  run  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  compromise 
greater  interests.     I  then  left  very  hurriedly."3 

Now  the  editor  of  Fersen's  correspondence,  the  Baron  de 

1  Causeries  du  Lundi,  ii.  34-5,  note. 

2  Le  Complot  de  Toulan,  Jarjayes  et  Lepitre,  Comte  de  Pimodan, 
Paris,  1912,  pp.  24-5,  &c.  See  also  P.  Gaulot,  Un  Complot  sous  la 
Terreur,  Goguelat's  Memoire,  and  the  life  of  Jarjayes  in  biographical 
dictionaries. 

3  Fersen,  ii.  431  ;   letter  of  18  Feb.  1794. 
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Klinckowstrom,  has  filled  up  the  initial  B  conjecturally  as 
B[arnave],  and  since  he  is  a  careful  editor  and  had  access  to  all 
Fersen's  papers,  his  conjectures  must  be  received  with  respect. 

But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  B.  cannot  stand  for 
Barnave.  Barnave  was  arrested  on  Aug.  19th,  1792,  his 
arrest  made  a  sensation  and  was  reported  in  all  the  papers. 
Jar] ayes  did  not  leave  for  the  frontier,  whence  escape  was 
easy,  till  March  or  April  1793  when  there  was  no  talk  of 
Barnave,  forgotten  in  his  prison  at  Grenoble.  But  Dumouriez's 
treason  had  just  then  been  discovered,  and  among  those 
arrested  in  connexion  with  it  was  the  notorious  intriguer, 
Bonnecarrere,  whom  Dumouriez,  his  old  friend,  had  made 
director  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1792,  and  had 
afterwards  employed  in  certain  of  his  schemes  in  favour  of 
the  King.1  Bonnecarrere  was  sent  to  the  Abbaye  on  April  1st 
or  2nd,  1793,  let  out  and  put  under  arrest  in  his  own  house 
April  3rd,  by  order  of  the  Comite  de  Surete  generate  ;  sent  to 
prison  again  on  April  7th  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention.2 

Dumouriez  had  intended  to  re-establish  royalty,  and  on 
April  8th,  just  before  news  came  of  the  defection  of  his  army, 
Fersen  was  writing  a  note  for  Marie- Antoinette,  advising  her 
how  to  behave  to  the  victorious  general.3  It  is  clear  that 
Jarjayes  had  been  in  negotiation  with  Bonnecarrere  over  the 
affair  and  that  B.  means  Bonnecarrere. 

We  shall  return  again  to  Jarjayes. 

ii.  Evidence  from  the  Lameths. 

Alexandre  Lameth,  in  his  old  age,  began  to  write  a  History 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  which  two  volumes  appeared, 
bringing  it  down  to  July  14th,  1790  ;  the  first  was  published 
in  1829,  the  year  of  his  death.4  In  a  preliminary  "  Avertisse- 
ment"  he  criticizes  several  books  about  the  Revolution, 
Madame  Campan's  memoirs  among  them.  After  instancing 
one  or  two  of  her  many  mistakes  and  baseless  statements  he 
continues  :  "At  this  time,  she  says  (it  was  towards  the  close 
of  1791),  Barnave  had  got  leave  from  the  Queen  to  read  all 

1  Dumouriez,  Memoires,  iii.  350-2. 

2  Journal  de  Paris,  3,  6,  and  10  April,  1793,  pp.  374,  386,  402. 

3  Fersen,  ii.  408. 

4  He  is  said  to  have  left  another  volume  in  MS.     Biog.  Michaud. 
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the  letters  she  wrote,"  and  he  quotes  Madame  Campari's 
observation  that  it  was  the  diversity  of  counsels  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  opposing  parties  which  led  the  Court 
to  its  ruin.  This  last  remark  is  partly  true,  says  Lameth  ; 
"  for  the  rest  what  is  positively  false  is  that  Barnave  ever 
asked  from  the  Queen,  and  obtained  from  her,  the  right  to 
read  the  letters  she  wrote.  Barnave  only  saw  the  Queen 
a  small  number  of  times,  and  always  accompanied  by  Duport 
or  by  me,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  time,  at  the  moment 
of  his  departure  for  Dauphine.  Never  did  he  take  part  in  her 
correspondence,  except  for  one  letter,  very  important,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

'  In  speaking  of  the  relations  and  of  the  correspondence 
which  we  had  with  the  Court,  towards  the  close  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Madame  Campan  quotes  a  letter  which  she  supposes  to 
have  been  written  to  the  Queen  by  Barnave.  This  letter, 
which  she  says  herself  she  only  repeats  from  memory,  is 
entirely  an  invention.  Nothing  proves  it  better  than  the 
observations  she  attributes  to  Barnave,  which  are  in  manifest 
opposition  with  his  opinions  and  feelings.  What  is  no  less 
repelled  by  the  pride  of  his  character  and  the  justness  of  his 
mind  is  the  idea  that  he  can  have  ended  this  supposed  letter 
by  saying  that  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  her  Majesty  the  only 
national  party  which  still  existed.  Certainly,  however  respect- 
ful our  relations  with  the  Queen  may  have  been,  I  can  affirm 
that  we  never  for  a  single  instant  forgot  our  own  dignity  and 
that  with  which  we  were  invested  by  the  confidence  of  our 
country."  * 

The  very  important  letter  referred  to  was  written  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Emperor  at  the  dictation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly  ;   it  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

Madame  Campan  had  written  both  of  Barnave's  interviews 
and  correspondence  with  the  Queen.  It  must  be  noticed,  for 
it  is  an  important  point,  that  while  Lameth  admits  the  inter- 
views he  neither  admits  nor  denies  the  correspondence,  con- 
fining himself  to  disproving  from  internal  evidence  one  letter 
quoted  by  Madame  Campan.     He  is  also  confused  about  dates, 

1  A.  Lameth,  I.  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix.  He  says  nothing  about  Madame 
Campan's  account  of  the  journey  from  Varennes. 
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and  the  impression  left  is  that  he  means  to  den)7  the  corre- 
spondence implicitly  as  far  as  Barnave  is  concerned. 

Was  Lameth  likely  to  falsify  the  facts  here  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  say,  his  character  is  not  an  easy  one  to  grasp  and  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  him.  Barnave  believed  entirely  in  his 
loyalty,  some  men  distrusted  him  thoroughly  and  Lafayette 
thought  him  capable  of  shuffling  out  of  an  understanding,1 
in  which  he  probably  wronged  him.  Lameth's  conduct  varied, 
his  opinions  seem  to  have  varied  too  at  times  ;  men  who  had 
been  revolutionaries,  exiles  with  a  reputation  of  being  not 
unacquainted  with  plots,  officials  under  Napoleon,  supporters 
of  the  Restoration,  supporters  of  Napoleon  again,  necessarily 
acquired  some  suppleness  of  mind,  and  Alexandre  did  not  start 
with  the  iron  firmness  of  character  which  might  have  carried 
him  unscathed  through  his  difficult  course.  Yet  though  in 
later  life  he  was  fond  of  dwelling  on  his  early  days  of  Court 
favour,2  his  heart  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  1789. 
His  History  contains  inaccuracies  but  they  are  not  made  with 
an  object,  he  obviously  desires  to  be  truthful.  Neither  does  he 
write  in  the  least  like  a  man  who  has  mixed  up  falsehood  and 
truth  till  he  does  not  know  one  from  the  other. 

His  conduct  about  Barnave  strikes  one  as  strange.  M.  Be- 
renger  says  from  personal  knowledge  that  the  friends  who 
survived  Barnave  "never  spoke  of  him  without  emotion, 
honoured  his  memory  and  almost  worshipped  him  in  their 
souls ;  "  3  Alexandre's  feelings  were  warm  and  constant  and 
his  History  was  partly  written  to  serve  as  a  memorial  to  his 
friend.  This  being  so,  it  would  be  curious  if  in  the  course  of 
his  long  life  he  had  never  sought  out  Barnave's  family,  never 
read  the  manuscript  report  of  his  defence,  which  they 
treasured.  But  if  he  had  read  the  denial,  following  hard  on  a 
protest  of  love  for  the  Lameths,  how  can  he  have  had  the  heart 
to  give  his  friend  the  lie  without  one  word  of  explanation  ? 

We  imagine  that  Lameth  was  not  telling  the  truth  about 
Barnave,  and  we  submit  that  the  reason  may  be  found  in 
mistaken  ideas  of  loyalty  and  affection.     After  the  horrors  of 

1  Lafayette,  iii.  177. 

2  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Remusat,  1804-14.    Paris,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

3  Berenger,  liii. 
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the  Revolution  men  forgot  their  old  code  of  honour  and  their 
old  feelings.  Barnave's  denial  was  not  widely  known  and 
where  it  was  known  was  held  to  be  justifiable  in  self-defence, 
while  his  share  in  the  secret  services  to  the  Queen  was  generally 
considered  the  most  meritorious  action  in  his  career.  It  would 
have  seemed  churlish  to  deny  him  his  part  of  the  honour, 
and  Lameth  was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  countenancing  the 
story.  When  Madame  Campan  came  out  with  her  details 
he  probably  could  not,  if  he  would,  have  denied  the  tale  out- 
right, but  it  will  be  observed  that  he  whittles  it  down  as  much 
as  he  can.  It  is,  we  think,  significant  that  he  keeps  the  fare- 
well interview  connected  with  the  pretty  anecdote  of  Barnave's 
chivalry  in  asking  to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand  as  his  sole  reward. 

The  more  we  grasp  current  opinions  on  the  Revolution  in 
Restoration  times,  the  more  we  shall  realize  how  hard  it  would 
have  been  for  Lameth  to  have  told  the  truth  once  the  story 
of  devotion  to  the  Queen  was  in  circulation.  To  have  gone 
further  than  he  did  would  have  been  to  rob  Barnave  of  his 
chief  title  to  fame.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  if  a  surviv- 
ing friend  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  brought  out  proofs  that  he 
and  not  Francis  had  been  Junius  ;  it  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  Froude  upon  Carlyle.  But,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  fact  remains  that  Lameth  makes  an  assertion  which  is  in 
flat  contradiction  with  Barnave's  statements,  and  considering 
the  way  it  is  made  and  the  character  of  the  "  History,"  this 
assertion  must  be  regarded  as  deliberate. 

(b)  Theodore  Lameth  actually  did  all  that  one  would  have 
expected  Alexandre  to  do.  With  touching  fidelity  he  acted 
through  long  years  as  Barnave's  interpreter  and  champion, 
he  was  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  Barnave's  sister, 
Madame  Saint-Germain.  "  I  certainly  did  not  need  this  new 
proof  of  the  generous  friendship  you  keep  for  him  to  know 
and  appreciate  it,  but  it  adds  to  all  my  feelings  for  you,  if 
that  is  possible,"  she  writes  to  him  in  1833,  after  one  of  his 
attempts  to  force  information  on  Barnave's  early  biographers. 
Barnave  was  so  much  misrepresented  that  to  these  two  who 
loved  and  understood  him  the  story  about  the  Queen  was 
evidently  a  minor  matter,  and  the  sister  continues  :  '  Thanks 
to  your  care  the  good  exceeds  the  evil  in  M.  de  Salvandy's 
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writing  " — (a  sympathetic  study  which  shows  Theodore's 
influence  though  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and  quotes  Madame 
Campan1). — "The  purity  of  my  brother's  intentions,  the 
elevation,  the  generosity  of  his  soul,  in  a  word  his  virtues,  are 
not  unrecognized  ;  I  care  much  more  that  justice  should  be 
done  him  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other.  Unhappily  your 
intervention  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  rectify  all  the  mistakes 
and  there  are  still  many,"  due,  she  thinks,  to  superficial  study 
and  preconceived  notions.  And  further  on  :  "  Thanks  be  to 
you  for  the  good  you  have  done  me,  for  my  heart  bleeds  when 
I  see  my  poor  brother  too  unjustly  treated."  2 

Theodore,  like  Alexandre,  was  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  old 
kindness  of  the  Queen  for  his  brothers  and  himself  ;  he  pro- 
fessed great  admiration  for  Marie-Antoinette  and  nothing- 
done  in  her  service  needed  an  excuse  in  his  eyes.  His  papers, 
chiefly  fragments  of  memoirs  and  notes  on  books  about  the 
Revolution,  were  written  in  old  age  when  his  memory  was  no 
longer  accurate  ;  they  are  garrulous,  full  of  errors,  and  worth 
no  more  than  such  memoirs  usually  are,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  kindliness  and  a  wish  to  do  justice 
to  every  one  3  which  is  rare  indeed.  Considering  his  predilec- 
tions, his  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations,  his  adoration  of 
Alexandre,  one  would  fully  expect  to  find  him  repeating  his 
brother's  statement  about  Barnave.  He  is  misty  over  the 
relations  with  the  Queen.  He  admits  them  for  Duport  ; 
"  Adrien  Duport  ran  to  the  Queen  [July  1792]  to  whom,  as 
also  to  the  King,  he  had  been  of  great  use  after  their  return 
from  Varennes,  and  who  appreciated  him."  4  He  seems  to 
assume  them  for  Alexandre,  quoting  a  remark  made  by  the 
Queen  to  '  a  general  [Alexandre]  who  was  leaving  for  the 
Army,  whose  fidelity  made  her  regret  his  departure."  5  He 
admits  the  relations  of  some  of  the  party  with  the  Emperor 

1  In  W.  Ducketts'  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation. 

2  T.  Lameth,  MSS.,  iii.  96  ;  the  original  letter.  (B.  N.,  Nouvelles 
acquisitions,  1389). 

3  Except  to  Mirabeau  and  Sieves,  whom  he  hated. 

4  See  Memoires,  p.  127.  These  Memoires  comprise  almost  the  whole 
of  vol.  i  of  the  MSS. 

5  MSS.  iii.  119;  in  a  letter  to  some  editor,  to  whom  he  did  not  give 
the  general's  name,  as  he  remarks  in  a  note  at  the  end. 

1700-2  L 
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Leopold,  relations,  as  we  shall  see,  carried  on  through  the 
Queen.1  But  when  it  comes  to  Barnave  he  is  clear  and  em- 
phatic in  denial. 

In  some  notes  on  fitienne  Dumont's  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau, 
he  says:  "As  to  the  account  to  which  Barnave  is  supposed 
to  have  wished  to  turn  the  chance  of  his  intercourse  with 
exalted  persons,  for  his  ambition  or  to  profit  his  vanity, 
I  affirm  that  from  the  day  of  the  return  from  Varennes  to 
Paris  till  his  death,  Barnave  never  saw  the  Queen  but  once, 
and  after  the  Assembly,  when  taking  leave  of  the  royal  family, 
as  other  deputies  did."  2 

Another  denial  throws  light  on  the  doings  of  Jar j ayes,  who 
was  a  friend,  it  appears,  of  Theodore  and  of  Duport.3  Lameth 
is  commenting  on  the  utter  nonsense  of  Jules  Janin's  "  incon- 
ceivable novel,"  founded  on  the  silliest  form  of  the  old  story.4 
'  The  truth  is,"  he  says,  that  Barnave's  behaviour  on  the 
journey  and  the  services  of  himself  and  his  friends  in  the 
debate  on  the  King's  inviolability — (a  note  makes  "  friends  " 
refer  to  others  besides  Duport  and  the  Lameths) — inspired 
King  and  Queen  with  gratitude  ;  '  that  the  King,  habitually 
charging  General  de  Jarjailles  (husband  of  the  Queen's  reader) 
with  this  mission,  had  advice  asked  from  this  small  and 
discreet  circle,  (why  was  not  most  of  this  advice  and  the  most 
important  followed  ?). 

"  But  what  is  positive  is,  that  from  the  day  of  their  Majesties' 
arrival  in  Paris  on  the  return  from  Varennes,  Barnave  never 
went  near  the  Palace,  never  had  personally,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  relations  with  it  [i.e.  the  Palace]  or  with  any  one 
depending  on  it  ;  that  simply  and  solely,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Assembly,  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  coming 
to  take  leave  of  their  Majesties,  who  were  going  to  return  to 
their  departments  and  came  respectfully  to  take  leave  of  their 
Majesties  '     [sic].5       Here    the    part    played   by   Jarjayes    is 

1  "  Yes,  Leopold  had  relations  with  some  men  of  influence  in  the 
Assembly,"  and  "  Leopold  had  an  understanding  with  the  strong, 
honest,  and  moderate  men  in  France."    MSS.  ii.  52  and  54  (B.  N.  1388). 

2  MSS.  ii.  196,  "  and  never  the  King,"  after  "  saw  the  Queen," 
is  scratched  out.    There  is  another  denial  on  p.  193. 

3  MSS.  iii.  77.  4  Barnave,  published  1831,  4  vols. 

5  MSS.  iii.  149.     In  another  place  he  says  that  the  group  of  "  the 
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explained  ;  he  was  evidently  the  intermediary  between  the 
Queen  and  Duport  and  Lameth. 

These  denials  were  written  after  Alexandre's  death  ;  in 
a  beautiful  little  account  of  Barnave,  written  for  a  projected 
edition  of  his  speeches  while  Alexandre  was  alive,1  Theodore 
says  nothing  at  all  about  relations  with  the  Court.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  it  seems  certain  that  he  only  made  the 
denial  because  he  knew  it  to  be  the  truth.  Even  if  he  was 
merely  repeating  Barnave,  it  shows  that  he  believed  Barnave 
rather  than  Alexandre. 

(c)  M.  Berenger  de  la  Drome,  an  honourable  man  and 
conscientious  historian,2  almost  repeats  Theodore's  words,  and 
his  confirmation  shows  the  belief  of  Barnave's  family  as  well 
as  his  own.  He  ignores  Alexandre's  statement,  obviously  from 
reasons  of  friendship.  In  1843  it  was  necessary  to  apologize 
for  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  Berenger,  who  writes  with 
a  strong  royalist  bias,  while  admiring  Barnave  warmly  and 
indiscriminately  hopes  that  his  errors  will  serve  as  a  warning, 
and  does  not  like  to  acknowledge  how  much  of  a  revolutionary 
he  was.  Thus  with  Barnave's  own  words  about  the  founding 
of  the  Jacobins  before  him,  he  insists  that  he  cannot  have  been 
one  of  the  founders,  or  he  would  have  shown  remorse.  It 
must  have  cost  M.  Berenger  much  to  give  up  the  secret  services, 
and  he  clings  to  Theodore's  admission  that  the  King  consulted 
Barnave  and  his  friends,  putting  it  in  a  way  which  might  be 
taken  to  imply  that  Barnave  knew  it.3  This  bias  gives  his 
denial  some  weight. 

hi.  Evidence  from  the  Queen. 

Here  we  will  quote  or  mention  all  passages  in  her  corre- 
spondence with  Fersen  and  with  Mercy  referring  to  the  secret 

Lameths,  Duport,  and  Barnave  "  "  often  received  in  the  King's  name 
a  request  for  their  judgement  on  important  matters,  under  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,"  but  in  the  next  lines  we  find  that  he  is  speaking  of 
a  time  long  after  Barnave's  departure.  More  than  once,  by  a  strange 
lapse  of  memory,  he  mentions  Barnave  among  those  who  planned  the 
King's  removal  to  Compiegne  in  July  1792. 

1  Published  in  the  Memoires,  p.  82. 

2  Champollion-Figeac,  Les  Etats,  ii.,  Introd.  viii  ;  the  unwilling  tribute 
of  an  adversary. 

3  Berengei,  xcii,  cviii,  ex.     He  does  not  mention  Jarjayes. 

L  2 
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interviews  and  letters.  These  correspondences  have  been 
published  in  their  entirety,1  and  as  far  as  is  known  Fersen 
and  Mercy  were  the  only  persons  to  whom  she  wrote  on  this 
subject.2  We  will  add  all  the  enlightening  passages  known 
to  us  in  the  correspondence  of  Fersen  and  Mercy  with  others 
than  the  Queen. 

References  to  the  secret  transactions  are  mixed  up  in  these 
letters  with  references  to  the  private,  constitutional  trans- 
actions of  which  we  have  spoken.  Passages  clearly  relating 
to  these  last  alone  will  be  mentioned  in  later  chapters. 

In  July  1791  the  Queen,  at  the  wish  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly,  wrote  letters  to  the  comte  de  Mercy  and  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  she  attempted  to  convince  them  that  she 
believed  the  best  thing  the  King  could  do  was  to  accept  the 
Revolution.3  The  abbe  Louis,  recommended  by  Montmorin, 
took  the  letter  to  Mercy  ;  he  was  also  charged  by  the  leaders 
with  a  mission  to  the  comte. 

On  July  31st  the  Queen  writes  privately  to  Mercy,  in  cipher, 
to  disavow  the  letters  before  their  arrival  and  to  tell  him  what 
she  really  thinks. 

'  The  abbe  Louis,"  she  says,  "  who  is  coming  to  see  you, 
used  to  belong  to  the  Parlement.  He  is  a  clever  man,  a  great 
intriguer  and  one  of  those  men  who  are  friends  of  all  the  world 
and  of  all  parties.  It  is  M.  Duport  who  proposed  him.  I  have 
occasion  to  be  well  satisfied  with  that  quarter,  that  is  to  say 
with  the  Duports,  Lameths,  and  Barnaves.  ["  Les  Duport, 
Lameth  et  Barnave,"  i.e.  with  that  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tional party.]  I  have  at  this  present  moment  a  sort  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  two  last,  which  nobody  in  the  world 
knows  of,  not  even  their  friends.  Justice  must  be  done  them  ; 
though  they  always  stick  to  their  opinions  I  have  never  seen 

1  Except  for  a  few  notes  of  earlier  years  and  a  few  letters  which 
have  disappeared.  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France,  baron  de 
Klinckowstrom,  2  vols.  1 877-8  ;  Marie- Antoinette,  Joseph  II  et  Leopold  II, 
Arneth,  1866  ;  Louis  XVI,  M  arie- Antoinette  et  Madame  Elisabeth — 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  6  vols.,  1864-73,  are  the  volumes  which  concern  us. 
Some  of  the  letters  printed  by  Feuillet  de  Conches  are  not  genuine. 

2  All  her  genuine  letters  have  been  published  by  M.  Maxime  de  la 
Rocheterie  and  the  marquis  de  Beaucourt  ;  Lettres  de  M arie- Antoinette , 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1895-6.  3  See  Arneth,  187,  188. 
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anything  in  them  but  great  frankness,  power  and  a  real  wish 
to  re-establish  order  and  consequently  the  royal  authority. 
These  two  are  the  only  ones  with  whom  one  can  treat."  * 

On  August  7th  2  she  writes  to  Mercy,  in  her  own  writing, 
that  the  abbe  Louis  is  going  to  start,  and  that  she  does  not 
think  he  will  accomplish  anything.  '  The  only  good  he  can 
do  is  that,  being  the  friend  of  the  Duports,  Barnaves  and 
Lameths,  there  will  perhaps  be  [a  chance]  of  opening  some 
negotiations  with  them  ;  for,  once  more,  these  three  are  the 
only  ones  with  whom  one  can  try  anything."3 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  three  friends  as  party-leaders 
and  only  incidentally  to  the  "  sort  of  a  correspondence." 

On  Aug.  12th — the  date  is  not  on  the  letter  but  is  the 
conjecture  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches — Mercy  sends  to  Kaunitz 
"  the  copy  of  a  note  in  cipher  which  the  Queen  has  just  written 
to  me."  '  By  the  contents  of  this  note  it  is  clear  that  at 
the  Tuileries  they  are  on  negotiating  terms  with  the  party  in 
the  Assembly  of  which  the  principal  personages  are  named. 
In  spite  of  the  opinion  which  the  Queen  seems  to  have  formed 
of  the  frankness  and  the  intentions  of  Messrs.  Lameth  and 
Barnave,  they  have  never  hitherto  shown  themselves  as 
anything  but  scoundrels,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  the 
first  has  talents  and  the  second  a  very  seductive  eloquence, 
which  has  always  been  set  to  work  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend,  M.  Duport,  the  most  determined  anti-royalist  and  the 
boldest  of  the  factious  of  the  Assembly.  I  cannot  believe  that 
anything  but  what  is  very  suspicious  can  come  from  such 
a  source."  4 

From  now  onward  it  becomes  known  in  diplomatic  circles, 
through  the  Queen's  cipher  letter  of  July  31st,  that  she  is  in 
secret  correspondence  with  Barnave  and  Lameth.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  Court  is  in  relations  with  the  Constitutionalist 
party  of  the  Assembly,  and  Barnave  being  the  best-known 

1  Arneth,  193-4. 

2  The  letter  which  M.  Arneth  dates  conjecturally  1  Aug.  1791  belongs 
to  March  or  April  1792  ;  see  below,  p.  159,  note  3.  A  letter  to  Leopold, 
dated  12  Aug.,  printed  by  Feuillet  de  Conches  (v.  21),  which  has  a 
reference  to  Barnave,  is  not  considered  genuine.     It  says  nothing  new. 

3  Arneth,  197. 

4  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  208-9,  from  the  Vienna  Archives. 
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man  of  that  party,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  would  generally 
come  to  be  believed  that  he  led  the  Queen.  In  a  strictly 
limited  sense  there  is  truth  in  this  idea,  for  the  favourable 
impression  he  had  made  on  her  and  the  King  did  give  them 
a  respect  for  his  opinion,  and  probably  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  line  they  took. 

On  Aug.  14th  Mercy  sends  an  answer  to  the  Queen,  by  the 
abbe  Louis,  advising  conciliation  and  meant  to  be  shown  to 
the  party  leaders.1 

On  Aug.  21st  the  Queen,  in  the  course  of  a  long  letter  to 
Mercy  begun  on  the  16th,  says  that  she  is  anxious  to  hear 
from  him  privately  ;  the  answer  brought  by  the  abbe  is  not 
enough  for  her.  The  leaders  are  not  pleased  with  the  result 
of  the  abbe's  mission.  "  Within  a  few  days  from  now  I  shall 
have  more  detailed  news  of  their  opinions."  On  the  26th  she 
adds  :  "I  have  not  received  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  as  I 
told  you  I  should  ;  they  always  confine  themselves  to  vague 
ideas  and  seem  as  if  they  feared  to  bind  themselves."  2 

This  is  a  possible  reference,  though  it  is  more  probable  that 
she  heard  about  the  leaders'  opinions  through  the  ministers. 

On  Sept.  12th  the  Queen  writes  to  Mercy,3  sending  him 
a  letter  (dated  Sept.  8th)  and  a  memorandum  for  the  Emperor. 
The  memorandum,  she  writes  to  Leopold,  '  may  show  you 
our  true  position  and  what  we  may  and  ought  to  hope  from 
you." 4  The  memorandum,  a  liberal-royalist  production, 
begins  with  declaring  that  the  Constitution  is  a  failure,  and 
that  nothing  but  foreign  intervention  will  set  France  to  rights  ; 
it  suggests  that  the  King  should  mediate  between  France  and 
the  Powers,  resume  his  authority  and  select  from  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly  those  which  he  chooses  to  have  observed  as 
laws.  An  armed  congress  of  the  Powers — the  Queen's  favourite 
plan — is  the  panacea.5 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  mention  this  memorandum 
but  that  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  who  prints  it,  says  that  it  is 

1  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  212,  from  the  Vienna  Archives. 

2  Arneth,  203-4  and  206.  He  does  not  print  the  first  part  of  the 
letter. 

3  Ibid.,  208.  4  Ibid.,  207. 

8  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  289-309,  from  the  Vienna  Archives.  (La 
Rocheterie  and  Beaucourt,  ii.  284-304.) 
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'  presumably  by  Barnave  "  or  other  members  of  the  Assembly ; 
a  good  specimen  of  the  way  unfounded  assertions  are  made. 

On  Sept.  25th  the  news  about  the  Queen  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists reaches  Fersen  at  Prague,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
the  Emperor's  coronation,  and  he  writes  in  his  diary  :  '  It  is 
said  that  the  Queen  allows  herself  to  be  led  by  Barnave,  that 
she  keeps  the  Emperor  back,  that  she  is  against  the  Princes. 
All  this  is  going  badly." 

On  Oct.  13th  he  warns  the  Queen  in  a  letter  :  '  Do  not 
allow  your  heart  to  give  itself  up  to  the  enrages  ;  they  are 
villains  who  will  never  do  anything  for  you  ;  you  must  mistrust 
them  and  make  use  of  them." 

The  Queen  answers  on  Oct.  19th  :  '  Reassure  yourself, 
I  am  not  giving  myself  up  to  the  enrages,  and  if  I  see  any  of 
them  or  have  relations  with  some  of  them,  it  is  only  to  make 
use  of  them,  and  they  all  horrify  me  too  much  for  me  ever  to 
give  myself  up  to  them." 

And  again,  on  Nov.  2nd  and  7th  :  '  Be  perfectly  easy, 
I  will  never  give  myself  up  to  the  enrages  ;  one  must  use  them 
to  prevent  worse  evils  ;  but  as  for  good,  I  know  they  are 
incapable  of  doing  it." 

But  Fersen  is  not  easy,  and  repeats  his  warnings  on  Dec.  4th. 
"  You  will  never  win  over  the  factious  ;  they  have  too  much 
to  fear  from  you  and  your  character.  They  feel  too  much  all 
the  wrong  they  have  done  not  to  fear  vengeance  and  not  to 
keep  you  always  in  the  state  of  captivity  in  which  you  are, 
even  preventing  you  from  making  use  of  the  authority  which 
the  Constitution  gives  you.  They  accustom  the  people  not  to 
respect  you  and  not  to  love  you  any  longer."  x 

On  Dec.  7th  the  Queen  writes  to  Fersen  that  she  has  just 
had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  "  the  Bishop,"  whom  Fersen 
will  soon  see.2  "  He  will  tell  you  many  things  from  me,  and 
especially  about  my  new  acquaintances  and  alliances  [liaisons]. 
I  found  him  very  severe  ;  I  thought  I  had  done  a  great  deal 
and  that  he  would  wonder  at  me  ;    not  at  all.     Why,  he  told 

1  Fersen,  i.  30,  196,  199,  213,  266. 

2  Almost  certainly  d'Agoult,  bishop  of  Pamiers,  who  was  employed 
in  negotiations  by  the  King  and  Queen  about  this  time,  says  M.  de  la 
Rocheterie.    Lettres  de  Marie- Antoinette,  ii.  330,  note. 
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me  straight  out  that  I  could  never  do  too  much  of  it.  But, 
joking  apart,  I  am  keeping,  for  the  happy  time  when  we 
shall  meet  again,  a  volume  of  very  curious  correspondence, 
and  all  the  more  curious  that  one  must  do  justice  to  those 
who  take  part  in  it  ;  no  one  in  the  world  suspects  it,  and  if 
it  has  been  spoken  of  it  is  so  vaguely  that  all  passed  off  as  one 
of  the  thousand  and  one  pieces  of  folly  which  are  said  every 
day.  I  did  not  need  the  Sanstorts'  letter *  to  make  me  hold 
him  in  horror  ;  the  Bishop  may  have  told  you  how  much 
right  I  have  to  detest  him  ;  he  is  the  most  dangerous  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  really  feared."  2 

On  Dec.  22nd  she  writes  to  Fersen  :  "I  wish  very  much 
to  send  M.  Gog.  [Goguelat]  to  you,  if  it  were  only  for  three 
days,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  talk  things  over  thoroughly 
with  you.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  him  of  this  idea.  Let 
me  know  what  you  think  of  it ;  he  knows  nothing  about  my 
correspondence  with  the  persons  the  Bishop  told  you  of ; 
you  must  not  speak  to  him  about  it."3 

On  Jan.  4th,  1792,  writing  again  to  Fersen,  she  expresses 
her  entire  confidence  in  the  bearer  of  the  letter  who,  as  we 
learn  from  a  note  in  Fersen's  hand,  was  Goguelat,  and  says  : 
"  He  brings  a  memorandum— absurd,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
send  it.  It  is  essential  that  the  Emp.  should  be  well  persuaded 
that  there  is  not  one  word  of  ours  in  it  nor  of  our  way  of 
looking  at  things,  but  that  he  must  nevertheless  make  me  an 
answer  as  if  he  believed  it  was  my  way  of  looking  at  things, 
and  one  which  I  can  show  ;  for  they  are  so  suspicious  here 
that  they  will  exact  an  answer.  The  bearer  of  all  these  papers 
does  not  know  through  whom  they  came  to  me  and  you  must 
not  talk  to  him  about  it.  The  memorandum  is  very  ill  done 
and  one  sees  that  the  wretches  are  afraid ;  but  for  our  personal 
safety  we  must  still  humour  them,  and  above  all  inspire  them 
with  confidence  by  our  conduct  here.  All  this  will  be  explained 
to  you,  as  well  as  the  reasons  why  I  am  often  unable  to  warn 
you  beforehand  of  what  is  going  to  be  done."  4 

In  a  letter  to  Leopold,  sent  at  the  same  time  and  not  dated, 

1  Lafayette  ;    Fersen  had  sent  her  a  copy  of  a  private  letter  of  his 
(Fersen,  i.  250). 

2  Fersen,  i.  268.  3  Ibid.,  305-6.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  in. 
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she  said  :  '  You  will  receive  with  this  a  memorandum  which 
I  am  obliged  to  send  you,  like  the  letter  I  was  forced  to  write 
you  in  the  month  of  July.  There  was  a  letter  too,  but  as  it 
says  the  same  thing  as  the  memorandum  I  dispensed  with 
writing  it.  It  is  very  essential  that  you  should  make  me  an 
answer  that  I  can  show,  in  which  you  appear  to  believe  that 
I  think  everything  which  is  in  these  two  papers,  precisely  as 
you  answered  this  summer."  1 

The  memorandum  is  in  two  parts  and  is  sometimes  called 
'  the  two  memoranda  ;  '  the  second  part  is  a.  supplement 
added  just  before  it  was  sent. 

The  documents  reached  Fersen  on  Jan.  8th,  1792,  and  he 
writes  in  his  diary  :  '  Memorandum  of  the  Queen  to  the 
Emperor  ;  detestable,  composed  by  Barnave,  Lameth,  and 
Duport  ;  wants  to  frighten  the  Emperor,  to  prove  to  him 
that  his  interest  is  not  to  make  war  but  to  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution, for  fear  the  French  should  propagate  their  doctrine 
and  debauch  his  soldiers.  One  sees  nevertheless  that  they  are 
afraid."  2 

The  memorandum,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  come  to  the 
Queen  secretly,  but  it  is  known  to  others  besides  her  secret 
correspondents  ;  she  writes  to  the  Emperor  as  if  it  were  similar 
to  her  letter  in  July,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Assembly. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  Mercy's  report  to  Kaunitz,  of 
Jan.  14th,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  forwarded  the  two 
memoranda  and  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Queen  through  Goguelat.  '  M.  de  Goguelat  told  me  concern- 
ing the  memorandum,  that  the  Queen  did  not  dispute  the 
solidity  of  some  of  the  principles  which  were  expressed  in  it, 
but  that  it  was  essential  the  Emperor  should  know  that  this 
document,  drawn  up  with  her  approbation,  came  nevertheless 
from  a  very  suspicious  source  ;  that  Messrs.  Barnave,  Duport, 
Lameth,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
the  authors  of  this  memorandum  ;  that  their  ideas  did  not 
tend  towards  really  favouring  the  re-establishment  of  the 
royal  authority,  but  towards  feigning  that  this  was  their 
project,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  Imperial  Court  as  to  the 

1  Arneth,  240.  2  Fersen,  ii.  2. 
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fate  of  Royalty,  to  avert  thus  all  foreign  intervention  and  to 
give  the  demagogy  time  to  establish  itself  in  a  more  solid 
manner."  That  the  writers  have  skilfully  avoided  committing 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  noblesse,  which  is  never  men- 
tioned by  name,  though  the  word  is  written  in  the  margin. 
They  have  always  wished  for  its  destruction,  "  to  support 
their  chimerical  unlimited  equality."  x 

And  on  Feb.  1st  Jacobi,  the  Prussian  ambassador  in  Vienna, 
writes  to  his  sovereign  :  '  Baron  Spielmann  has  spoken  to  me 
of  two  memoranda,  whose  author  is  said  to  be  a  certain  Lameth, 
which,  with  the  agreement  of  the  King's  Council,  were  given 
to  the  Queen  of  France."  He  adds,  on  Feb.  4th,  that  Spiel- 
mann has  shown  him  the  Queen's  letter,  and  "  I  saw  from 
it  that  this  Princess  had  been  obliged  by  the  authors  of  the 
said  memorandum,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Mr.  Lameth, 
to  send  it  to  the  Emperor,"  &c.2 

Thus  we  see  that  the  memorandum  was  understood  to  be 
the  manifesto  of  a  certain  party  of  Constitutionalists,  and 
that  Barnave  might  have  been  one  of  the  authors  without  being 
implicated  in  secret  relations.  He  was  in  Paris  when  it  was 
written  and  left  just  as  the  Queen  was  sending  it  to  Leopold. 
If  he  had  been  concerned  it  would  be  strange  that  he  should 
leave  at  such  a  juncture,  strange  but  not  impossible.  We  can 
feel  certain,  however,  from  internal  evidence,  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  authors.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  memorandum 
is  long  3  there  is  no  trace  in  it  of  Barnave's  style  or  of  his 
unmistakeable  turn  of  thought.  In  the  second,  it  does  not 
represent  his  opinions.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  document 
with  his  authentic  letters  and  writings  will  show  this  ;  we  will 
give  here  a  crucial  instance. 

The  memorandum  acknowledged  that  the  King's  power  had 
been  too  much  curtailed,  it  said  also  :  "  The  Revolution  has, 
besides,  destroyed  that  aristocratic  influence  [in  the  margin 
was  written  la  noblesse]  which  under  the  name  of  States, 
of  Parlements,  of  corporations,  or  by  the  way  it  turned  public 

1  Feuillet  de  Conches,  v.  93,  96,  97.    From  the  Vienna  Archives. 

2  Herrmann,  Diplomatische  Correspondenzen  ans  dev  Revolutionszeit, 
1791-7  (Gotha,  1867),  pp.  152,  153. 

3  It  is  printed,  Arneth,  269-81. 
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opinion,  so  constantly  opposed  the  salutary  reforms  which 
were  dictated  to  the  monarch  by  the  general  interest.  Things 
have  gone  too  far  in  this  respect  ;  the  blind  force  of  the  multi- 
tude, which  is  so  well  able  to  feel  and  point  out  evils,  has  not 
been  equally  able  to  stop  at  the  right  point  in  applying  the 
remedy.  It  has  destroyed  an  element  useful,  even  necessary 
to  the  political  machine,  when  only  the  abuse  of  it  ought  to 
have  been  cut  away." 

And  again  :  '  The  French  Constitution,  defective  as  it  is, 
has  nevertheless  a  uniformity  and  a  connexion  between  its 
parts  which  we  cannot  disturb  except  to  introduce  a  political 
element  which  it  lacks."  * 

Barnave  writes  to  Alexandre  Lameth  on  April  6th,  1792  : 
"  There  might  come  a  moment  of  discouragement  [during  the 
war]  when  peace  would  be  demanded,  when  the  King,  as 
mediator,  might  be  able  to  make  all  parties  accept  a  treaty 
by  which  he  would  regain  part  of  his  power  and  would  give 
back  to  the  aristocracy  some  remnants  of  what  they  have 
lost.  If  he  took  this  line  the  result  would  be  ephemeral,  the 
powerful  germ  of  a  new  revolution  would  remain  in  the  nation; 
a  number  of  men  formed  during  the  Revolution  and  during  the 
war  would  head  it.  .  .  .  The  King  would  be  dethroned,  the 
noblesse  exterminated,  France  covered  with  blood.  This  is,  in 
my  eyes,  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  this  first  supposition." 2 

The  Queen  probably  believed  that  Barnave  was  one  of  the 
writers,  though  she  never  actually  names  him,  but  the  Queen 
was  not  always  correctly  informed.  Thus,  on  Dec.  7th,  I79*> 
she  writes  to  Fersen  concerning  the  address  of  the  Paris 
Department  to  the  King  against  the  decree  on  refractory 
priests  :  "  The  address  is  made  by  a  M.  Gamier  and  drawn 
up  by  Duport  and  Barnave,  but  this  is  a  secret."3  Now  this 
address  has  always  been  ascribed  to  Talleyrand,  and  that  it 
was  his  is  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  an  entry  in  the  diary  of 
Gouverneur  Morris.4 

Fersen  has  much  to  say  about  the  memorandum.  On 
Jan.  22nd  he  writes  to  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden :  '  The  Queen 
of  France  has  just  been  forced  to  send  the  Emperor  a  memo- 

1  Arneth,  270,  271,  272.  2  CEuvres,  iv.  367-8. 

3  Fersen,  i.  269.  4  G.  Morris,  i.  484. 
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randuni  composed  by  Messrs.  Barnave,  Lameth,  and  Duport, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  present  Assembly  which  is  very 
ill-treated  in  it.  In  this  memorandum,  which  is  very  bad  and 
ill-written,  they  wish  to  frighten  the  Emperor  about  the 
results  of  a  war  with  France,  by  showing  him  the  seductions 
which  will  be  tried  on  his  troops  and  the  propagation  of  the 
new  principles  of  equality  and  liberty  which  will  be  carried 
into  all  the  countries  where  the  French  army  penetrates. 
They  then  try  to  prove  to  him,  by  very  false  arguments,  that 
it  is  to  his  interest  (even  for  the  safety  of  his  Belgian  pro- 
vinces), to  ally  himself  with  France  and  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution there,  exactly  as  it  was  decreed  by  the  old  Assembly. 
One  sees  in  every  line  of  this  memorandum  how  much  it  is 
dictated  by  fear,  and  that  it  is  only  a  means  they  have  tried 
to  detach  the  Emperor  from  the  general  league  and  above 
all  from  the  idea  of  a  congress,  a  step  which  they  seem  to 
fear  beyond  everything.  The  Queen  thought  that  she  could 
not  refuse  to  send  this  memorandum  and  to  appear  to  adopt 
it,"  &C.1 

Fersen  gives  here  a  good  idea  of  the  second  part  of  the 
memorandum  which  was  couched  in  a  patriotic  strain.  The 
first  part  contained  an  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France, 
with  a  stinging  description  of  the  republican  party,  as  chiefly 
composed  of  men  whose  only  desire  was  to  turn  everything 
upside  down  and  of  criminals  who  covered  their  evil  deeds 
with  pretended  patriotism.  It  made  damaging  admissions 
that  changes  were  required  in  the  Constitution  and  spoke 
of  the  "madness  and  incapacity  of  the  new  National  Assembly. " 2 
Every  one  acknowledged  that  some  changes  were  required  in 
the  Constitution ;  but  criticism  which  would  have  been 
legitimate  among  Frenchmen  became  highly  improper  when 
addressed  to  a  foreign  potentate. 

The  Emperor  sent  the  Queen  another  memorandum  in 
reply,  in  which  he  approved  of  the  principles  of  the  first  and 
went  a  little  further.  The  Constitution,  he  said,  must  be 
improved  to  be  made  durable,  and  a  political  element  which 
it  lacked  must  be  given  to  it  in  the  noblesse,  because  this  is  an 
integral  part  of  every  monarchy.  He  hoped  that  war  would 
1  Fersen,  ii.  142.  2  Arneth,  273,  274. 
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not  be  necessary,  said  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
avoid  it,  abused  the  Jacobins  and  offered  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  party,  if  they  would 
send  a  confidential  agent  to  Mercy.1  The  Queen  thought  this 
answer  "  detestable."  2 

To  Mercy  the  memorandum  seemed  "  quite  reasonable,"  3 
but  Gustavus  III  was  "  in  despair  "  when  he  heard  that  the 
Queen  had  sent  it.  It  was  indeed  a  step  calculated  to  nullify 
all  the  efforts  which  Gustavus  had  been  making  to  get  the 
Powers  to  act  ;  it  contradicted  what  the  Queen  had  been 
writing  privately  to  several  friendly  sovereigns,  it  gave  the 
Emperor  the  pretext  he  desired  for  continuing  his  policy  of 
non-interference.  Baron  Taube,  who  wrote  to  Fersen  about 
Gustavus,  asks  :  "  What  forced  her  to  enter  into  negotiations 
or  to  speak  to  Barnave  and  consorts  ?  Besides,  my  friend, 
he  who  tries  to  deceive  every  one  at  the  same  time  ends  by 
deceiving  nobody."  4 

Fersen  tried  to  pacify  Gustavus,  and  on  March  21st  wrote 
him  a  long  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France  and  of  the 
difficult  position  of  the  King  and  Queen.  It  is  a  concise 
account  of  their  perfidy  and  double-dealing,  made  by  a  friend 
who  had  lately  visited  them  at  much  risk  in  order  to  be 
able  to  interpret  their  conduct  and  wishes  to  the  Courts  of 
Europe.  Fersen,  however,  exaggerates  ;  his  direct  mind 
could  not  enter  into  the  vacillations  of  the  Queen's,  still  less 
of  the  King's.  He  attributes  to  them  a  single-mindedness  in 
duplicity  which  they  were  far  from  exercising. 

Their  Majesties,  he  says,  only  pretended  to  be  guided  by 
the  Constitutionalists  in  order  to  prevent  their  joining  the 
Republicans,  and  by  playing  the  two  rival  parties  off  against 
each  other  to  perpetuate  disorder  and  hinder  the  Constitution 
from  working.  They  never  believed  in  "  the  rebels  '  and 
always  knew  that  their  only  hope  was  in  foreign  help  ;  '  and 
their  Majesties  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me,  that  it  was  only 
extreme  necessity  which  could  have  determined  them  to  the 
debasement  of  treating  with  such  great  scoundrels,  and  that 
it   was   one   of  the  greatest   disagreeables   of    their  unhappy 

1  Arneth,  282-7.  2  Fersen's  diary,  21  Feb.,  Fersen,  ii.  9. 

3  Fersen,  ii.  143.  4  Taube  to  Fersen,  16  Feb.  ;   Fersen,  ii.  168. 
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position.  M.  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Alexandre  Lameth,  though 
they  are  no  longer  members  of  the  Assembly,  direct  the  Con- 
stitutional party  and  are  their  intermediaries  with  the  King. 
It  was  they  who  wrote  the  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,  the  sending  of  which  was  put  off  for  a  long  time  on 
various  pretexts,  the  most  specious  of  which  was  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  to  him,  the  Queen  having  denied  that  she  had  any 
direct  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  and  any  safe  means 
of  sending  anything  to  M.  de  Mercy.  These  gentlemen  having 
found  means  to  smooth  down  all  these  difficulties,  a  further 
refusal  would  have  been  impossible  and  would  have  brought 
the  real  intentions  of  the  King  to  light  ;  and  the  Queen  hoped 
that  by  warning  the  Emperor  and  the  friendly  Courts,  they 
would  only  see  in  this  step,  so  contrary  to  their  real  feelings, 
a  new  proof  of  the  constraint  in  which  their  Majesties  are  kept 
and  of  the  misery  of  their  position."  * 

When  Fersen  writes  of  Barnave  as  '  directing  the  Constitu- 
tional party,'  Barnave  had  already  left  Paris  more  than  two 
and  a  half  months.  The  royalists  did  not  discriminate  between 
the  revolutionaries,  one  "  scoundrel  "  was  much  the  same  to 
them  as  another.  If  they  had  imagined  that  Barnave  was 
corresponding  with  the  Queen  and  had  afterwards  discovered 
that  only  his  friends  were  doing  so,  they  would  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  chronicle  their  mistake.  But  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  he  had  really  been  in  relations  with  the  Court, 
his  departure  in  January,  which  must  have  involved  the 
breaking  off  of  those  relations,  would  have  attracted  some 
attention.  It  did  not,  and  one  might  read  through  a  large 
mass  of  contemporary  writings  without  discovering  that  he 
was  no  longer  in  Paris.  Surely  his  absence  must  have  been 
noticed  if  he  had  suddenly  left  intrigues  and  activities. 

Kaunitz  was  delighted  with  the  memorandum  ;  he  wrote 
to  Mercy,  on  Feb.  ist,  that  it  would  help  in  the  realization  of 

1  Fersen,  ii.  211,  212,  213;  Fersen  (ii.  215)  gives  further  details 
to  Taube  in  a  letter  of  2 1  March.  He  says  that  the  Constitutional  party 
know  nothing  of  the  King's  relations  with  foreign  Courts  and  imagine 
themselves  to  be  his  only  resource.  They  believe  that  he  has  been  forced 
to  become  reconciled  with  them  and  must  needs  keep  faith.  The  Queen 
has  convinced  them  by  the  terror  she  showed  at  the  idea  of  sending 
the  memorandum,  that  she  has  no  means  of  correspondence. 
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a  project  by  which  France  was  to  be  overawed  by  an  armed 
Congress  of  the  Powers  ;  a  Congress  which  was  to  demand 
of  her  changes  in  her  Constitution,  but  such  modest  ones  that 
her  moderate  and  peace-loving  citizens  would  be  conciliated. 
'  In  order  to  bring  this  about  we  seize  the  opportunity  which 
the  ostensible  memorandum  of  the  Queen  has  offered  us. 
This  memorandum  has  given  us  an  occasion,  all  the  fitter 
because  it  really  contains  such  bitter  attacks  on  the  Jacobin 
party,  such  honest  confessions  of  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  Constitution  and,  in  this  connexion,  ideas  of  modification 
so  nearly  approaching  our  own  that  it  was  easy  to  cover 
and  define  all  our  desires  and  views  in  this  case  with  the  very 
expressions  of  the  memorandum.  If  the  heads  of  the  moderate 
party,  who  dictated  the  memorandum  to  the  Queen's  pen, 
were  perfectly  in  earnest  with  these  expressions,"  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  continue  in  their  '  better  and  anti- 
republican  mind,"  &C.1 

The  famous  dispatch  of  Kaunitz  to  the  Austrian  charge 
d'affaires  in  Paris,  written  on  Feb.  17th,  1792,  and  com- 
municated to  the  National  Assembly  on  March  1st,  contains 
a  long  and  virulent  attack  on  the  Jacobins,  as  the  cause  of  the 
continued  unrest  in  France  and  the  fomenters  of  trouble  who 
are  trying  to  force  Europe  into  war  ;  an  attack  obviously 
inspired  by  the  unfortunate  memorandum.  The  dispatch 
excited  natural  indignation.  On  the  day  that  it  was  read 
to  the  Assembly  the  Emperor  Leopold,  the  hope  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, died.  There  could  hardly  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  ignorance  and  innocence  than  Barnave's  comment  on  these 
events  in  a  letter  to  Theodore  Lameth  of  March  31st  :  "  Leopold 
was  being  the  ruin  of  the  King  ;  things  very  good  for  the  closet 
upset  everything  when  people  want  to  use  them  for  public 
effect  ;   above  all  he  was  being  the  ruin  of  the  Queen."  2 

The  Queen  went  on  playing  with  the  Constitutionalists  for 
some  time  longer.  In  March  or  early  April,  probably  March, 
she  writes  to  Mercy  :  3     '  The  abbe  Louis  will  soon  join  you  ; 

1  Vivenot,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserpolifik,  i.  367-8. 

2  OEuvres,  iv.  355-6. 

3  This  is  the  undated  letter  which  M.  Arneth  (194)  has  dated  con- 
jecturally  1  Aug.  1791,  on  account  of  the  mention  of  the  abbe  Louis; 
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he  will  say  that  he  is  accredited  by  me  to  speak  to  you.  .  .  . 
I  am  obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him  and  his  friends  ; 
they  have  been  useful  to  me  and  are  still  so  at  this  moment, 
but  whatever  good  intentions  they  show,  their  ideas  are 
exaggerated  and  can  never  suit  us.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
they  have  just  written  a  memorandum,  which  they  think 
I  have  sent  you  for  Vienna  and  which  I  thought  it  useless 
to  risk.  After  some  reflections  on  the  present  situation  the 
whole  system  of  the  two  chambers  is  developed,  and  a  safe 
means  of  corresponding  directly  with  themselves  ;  that  is  to 
say  that  they  should  be  able  to  communicate  what  they  want, 
in  the  articles  and  by  the  words  agreed  on  in  a  journal.  As 
the  King,  for  the  good  of  this  country,  can  never  wish  for 
two  chambers,  the  rest  seemed  useless  to  me ;  but  it  is  extremely 
important  to  me  that,  at  least  for  a  time  yet,  they  should 
believe  that  I  follow  all  their  advice."  * 

And  finally  on  June  7th,  and  alas  !  after  war  had  broken 
out,  she  sends  a  cipher  message  in  a  letter  to  Fersen.  '  My 
Constit.  are  sending  a  man  for  Vienna,  he  will  pass  through 
Brussels  ;  M.  de  Mercy  must  be  told  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
came  announced  and  accredited  by  the  Queen,  and  to  negotiate 
with  him  in  the  sense  of  the  memorandum  which  I  have  sent 
him."  Mercy  must  also  write  to  Vienna,  that  they  are  to 
pretend  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  Constitutionalists. 
'  It  is  not  the  abbe  Louis  who  is  going  ;  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  man  who  replaces  him."  2 

Alexandre  Lameth,  who  was  with  his  regiment  at  the  time, 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  this  negotiation. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  death  of  Leopold,  Fersen  has  been 
paying  the  King  and  Queen  a  visit,  secret  and  full  of  danger. 
At  last  he  reaches  the  Tuileries  and  has  that  long-wished-for 
meeting  with  the  Queen.  She  will  now  show  him  the  volume 
of  correspondence  that  she  is  keeping  and  tell  him  all  about 
the  secret  interviews.     And  this  is  what  he  writes  in  his  diary, 

the  references  to  the  "  new  King,"i.  e.  Francis,  who  succeeded  Leopold 
as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  the  attacks  on  the  Queen 
made  in  the  Assembly  when  Delessart  was  impeached  (10  March  1792), 
show  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  before  this  time. 

1  Arneth,  194-5.  2  Fersen,  ii.  295. 
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on  Feb.  14th  :  "  The  Queen  tells  me  that  she  used  to  see 
[voyait]  Alex.  Lameth  and  Duport,  that  they  were  always 
saying  to  her  that  the  only  remedy  was  in  foreign  troops  ; 
without  that  all  was  lost  ;  that  this  could  not  last  ;  that  they 
had  gone  further  than  they  wished,  and  that  it  was  the  follies 
of  the  aristocrats  which  had  made  them  successful,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Court  which  would  have  stopped  them  if  it 
had  joined  them.  They  talk  of  the  aristocrats,  but  she 
believes  it  is  the  effect  of  hate  for  the  actual  Assembly,  where 
they  are  nothing  and  have  no  influence,  and  of  fear,  seeing 
that  all  this  must  change  and  wanting  to  gain  themselves 
credit  in  advance.  In  spite  of  this  she  thinks  them  bad, 
does  not  trust  them  but  makes  use  of  them  ;  this  is  profit- 
able." x 

This  entry  is  startling  and  the  language  attributed  to  Duport 
and  Lameth  is  quite  unlike  the  language  of  the  memorandum. 
The  Queen  may  have  exaggerated,  Fersen  may  have  magnified 
what  she  said,  but  it  is  evident  that  Duport  and  Lameth  must 
have  spoken  to  her  as  they  did  not  speak  to  their  colleagues. 
As  for  Barnave,  to  show  how  far  from  his  mind  any  thought 
of  regret  was,  we  will  quote  from  his  letter  to  Theodore  Lameth, 
written  on  March  31st,  1792  : 

"  The  Constituent  Assembly  by  hurrying  its  own  end  and 
decreeing  non-re-eligibility  has  prolonged  the  Revolution ;  that 
is  certain.  It  is  useless  to  wish  to  go  back  to  a  system  of 
conduct  which  was  not  carried  out  ;  it  is  no  longer  the  Voyage 
to  America,  it  is  the  voyage  to  India.  But  in  this  illness 
which  declares  itself  as  a  longer  one,  the  symptoms  as  yet 
show  nothing  unfavourable  [fdcheux]  and  men  who  wished 
for  a  Revolution  excessively  cannot  lose  their  heads  and  their 
courage  half  way  through."  2 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Barnave  was  ever  associated  in 
interviews  where  foreign  intervention  and  weak-minded  regrets 
were  spoken  of,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Queen  had  two  sets  of  interviews  ;  one  at  which  Barnave 
was  present,  firm  for  the  Revolution,  the  other  with  Duport 
and  Lameth,  already  half  afraid  of  it.  But  perhaps  she  saw 
Barnave  only  at  first  and  before  the  others  changed  their 
1  Fersen,  ii.  7.  2  CEuvres,  iv.  355. 
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attitude  ?  No  ;  for  Lameth,  our  authority  for  the  interviews 
with  Barnave,  makes  them  go  on  till  his  departure. 

We  will  now  give  the  evidence  of  Fontanges,  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  contained  in  the  Recti  already  referred  to.  Fontanges 
was  intimate  with  the  royal  family  and  knew  their  secrets  ; 
he  had  been  employed  to  settle  money  matters  with  Mirabeau. 
He  was  often  at  the  Tuileries,  and  though  his  account  of  the 
return  from  Varennes  is  inaccurate  in  many  details  yet  on 
a  broad  statement  of  fact  his  testimony  must  be  reckoned 
with,  especially  if  it  runs  counter  to  what  is  generally  received. 
He  says  : 

'  It  is  from  this  [the  first  general  conversation  in  the  berline] 
that  the  kind  of  confidence  which  the  Queen  ever  after  had 
in  Barnave  must  be  dated.  Not  only  had  he  effaced  the 
impression  in  his  disfavour  which  his  impetuous  errors  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  had  made  upon  her  Majesty,  but 
his  conduct  during  the  return  from  Varennes  determined  the 
Queen,  later  on,  to  take  his  advice  in  difficult  circumstances.1 
That  sort  of  attraction  which  had  drawn  her  nearer  to  Barnave 
was  never  felt  for  his  friends,  such  as  Lameth  and  Duport, 
even  at  the  time  when  circumstances  forced  her  to  see  them 
and  have  relations  with  them."  2 

We  see  that  the  Queen  had  secret  relations  with  two  of  the 
three  friends,  of  which  the  other  did  not  know  ;  that  she  had 
secret  relations  which  appear  to  have  been  continuous  with 
Lameth  and  Duport  ;  it  seems  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
these  were  the  two  with  whom  she  was  in  relation  from  the 
first.  Lameth  and  Duport  were  in  the  habit  of  working 
together  in  private  political  negotiations  and  Barnave  had 
a  well-founded  reputation  of  being  unconcerned  in  many  of 
their  manoeuvres.3  He  leaves  Paris  at  a  critical  moment,  his 
departure  makes  no  difference.  His  denial  is  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  Fersen  and  Fontanges.  But  how  can  we 
reconcile  that  denial  with  the  Queen's  statements  ? 

1  Doubtless  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  through 
a  minister. 

2  Weber,  ii.  397. 

3  e.  g.  Lamarck  says  :  "  Barnave,  less  intriguing,  less  spiteful." 
Lamarck,  i.  172. 
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There  are  two  possible  explanations.  The  use  of  his  name 
without  his  leave  or  knowledge  would  account  for  all  that  the 
Queen  says.  But  though  Duport  and  Lameth  must  have  used 
his  name  freely,  we  should  shrink  from  assuming  that  they  had 
told  her  she  was  in  communication  with  him  when  she  was  not. 

There  is  a  simpler  solution.  The  one  definite  statement 
distinctly  implicating  Barnave  in  the  secret  transactions,  the 
statement  on  which  all  the  others  depend,  turns  on  four  signs 
in  one  word  in  a  cipher  letter.  The  passage  is  in  the  Queen's 
letter  to  Mercy  of  July  31st,  1791  ;  we  will  give  it  in  French  : 
"  J'ai  lieu  d'etre  assez  contente  de  ce  cote-la,  c'est-a-dire  des 
Duport,  Lameth  et  Barnave.  J'ai  dans  ce  moment-ci  une 
espece  de  correspondance  avec  les  deux  derniers,  que  personne 
au  monde  ne  sait,  meme  leurs  amis."  *  The  word  that  impli- 
cates Barnave  is  "  derniers  "  ;  if  "  premiers  "  were  substituted 
Barnave  would  be  corroborated  and  the  difficulty  of  conciliating 
his  evidence  and  the  Queen's  removed.  The  passage  would 
then  run  :  "I  have  at  this  present  moment  a  sort  of  correspon- 
dence with  the  two  first  [Duport  and  Lameth],  which  no  one 
in  the  world  knows  of,  not  even  their  friends."  The  Queen's 
letter  is  in  cipher;  "derniers'  and  "premiers'  have  the 
same  number  of  letters  ;  the  last  four  letters  in  each  are  the 
same.     It  is  likely  enough  that  she  made  a  mistake  in  ciphering. 

Marie-Antoinette  generally  used  a  cipher  with  a  key-word,2 
in  which  each  letter  may  be  represented  by  as  many  signs  as 
there  are  different  letters  in  the  key-word.  The  process  of 
ciphering  and  deciphering  by  this  method  is  long  and  laborious, 
it  involves  much  transcription  and  permutation  of  letters, 
much  looking  out  of  signs  in  a  table.3  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
make  a  mistake,  as  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  put  a 
stanza  of  poetry  into  cipher  in  this  way  will  see,  and  the  Queen 
was  new  to  the  business.  If  we  could  examine  the  cipher 
letter  and  its  solution,  it  might  be  possible  to  see  whether  any 
mistake  can  be  traced  ;  whether  the  solution  has  erred, 
whether  the  cipher  signs  which  at  that  particular  point  of  the 

1  Arneth,  193-4. 

2  See  constant  references  in  her  correspondence  with  Fersen  and 
Mercy. 

3  See  Bimbenet,  Pieces  justificatives,  154-5. 
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letter  represent  dern  and  prem  are  so  similar  that  one  sign  could 
easily  have  been  written  in  mistake  for  the  other. 

But  the  letter  which,  with  its  solution,  is  in  the  Imperial 
Archives  in  Vienna,  is  inaccessible. 

When  MM.  Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie  and  the  marquis  de 
Beaucourt  were  preparing  for  the  Societe  d'Histoirc  con- 
temfioraine  the  critical  edition  of  all  the  genuine  letters  of 
Marie-Antoinette  which  they  published  in  1895-6,  they  judged 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  examine  those  of  her  letters 
to  Mercy  in  the  Austrian  Archives  which  had  been  published 
by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  alone.  The  letters  were  known 
to  the  public,  the  only  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  furnish 
an  absolutely  accurate  text,  but  permission  for  a  fresh  examina- 
tion was  not  granted,  and  even  when  a  formal  demand  was 
presented  through  the  ambassador  of  France  at  Vienna,  the 
answer  of  the  authorities  was,  that  "  considering  the  character 
of  the  correspondence,  often  very  confidential,"  they  found  it 
impossible  to  comply.1  After  the  failure  of  a  request  made 
for  such  a  purpose  and  so  supported,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  the 
solution  of  any  mystery  that  is  locked  up  in  the  letters  of 
Marie-Antoinette  at  Vienna. 

iv.  The  evidence  of  Barnave. 

(a)  This  is  an  extract  from  his  deposition  at  his  preliminary 
examination  before  a  judge  on  the  19th  Nov.  1793.  The 
depositions  were  read  over  to  the  accused  and  signed  by  him. 

'  Question.  Whether  he  did  not  have  private  relations  with 
the  Court  or  with  its  agents  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  after  ? 

"  Answer.  That  he  had  none  with  the  Court  ;  that  he 
had  none  with  any  other  agents  than  the  ministers,  and  with 
them  only  for  objects  of  public  interest  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Assembly  or  of  its  Committees  ;  that  he  also  had  some 
private  relations  with  them  in  connexion  with  the  special 
interests  of  his  department,  or  of  individuals  of  the  same 
department."  2 

The  passage  in  his  defence  must  be  quoted  with  its  context. 

1  M.  de  la  Rocheterie,  Lettres  de  Marie- A  ntoinette,  ii,  avant-propos,  viii. 

2  A.N.  W.  298.     Barnave's  dossier,  no.  31.     Printed,  Campardon, 
Histoire  du  Tribunal  revolutionnaire,  i.  196. 
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He  has  been  speaking  of  his  affection  for  the  Lameths  and 
continues  : 

"  Nevertheless,  citizens,  I  attest  it :  whatever  my  feelings 
were  for  those  of  whom  I  saw  most  during  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  I  have  always  preserved  the  independence  which 
my  functions  made  a  duty.  The  opinion  of  my  friends  never 
altered  my  own  opinion.  Free  from  any  trammels  I  have 
always  walked  according  to  my  heart  and  my  conscience  ; 
often  with  my  friends,  because  our  ideas  often  corresponded  ; 
sometimes  in  a  way  different  from  theirs,  because  sometimes 
our  ideas  were  not  alike. 

"  And  it  is  I,  it  is  a  being  entirely  free,  naturally  independent, 
who  am  accused  of  having  had  relations  [entretenu  des  liaisons] 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  after  the  journey  to  Varennes  ! 
'  I  attest,  on  my  own  head,  that  never,  absolutely  never, 
have  I  had  the  slightest  correspondence  with  the  Palace  ; 
that  never,  absolutely  never,  have  I  set  foot  in  the  Palace."  1 

"  Setting  foot  in  the  Palace  "  must  be  understood  as  meaning 
Privately  ;  it  was  well  known  to  every  one  that  he  had  often 
been  there  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  deputy. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  some  cogent  "  proofs  ;  "  as  many 
of  them  refer  to  his  later  conduct  we  will  speak  of  them  when 
we  come  to  his  trial. 

What  motive  could  Barnave  have  had  for  not  telling  the 
truth  ?  The  obvious  one,  the  fear  of  death,  is  untenable, 
as  we  shall  see  later.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  calm 
courage  of  his  defence  astonished  contemporaries  accustomed 
to  every  form  of  bravery  and  that  he  deliberately  threw  away 
any  chance  he  might  have  had  of  saving  his  life  by  the  candour 
of  his  avowals.2 

Perhaps  he  wished  to  screen  some  one  else  ?  But  there  was 
no  one  to  screen.  The  Queen  was  dead  ;  Alexandre  Lameth 
was  in  a  Prussian  prison,  Duport  abroad,  both  out  of  reach  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  It  will  be  noticed  too  that  his 
denial  does  not  involve  his  friends.     Indeed,  if  any  inference 

1  CEuvres,  ii.  385. 

2  M.  Aulard  says  (Orateurs  de  I'Assemblee  Constituante,  p.  497)  : 
"  Comment  croire  qu'un  tel  homme  ait  voulu  mentir,  lui  qui  se  perdait 
volontairement  par  exces  de  franchise  ?  " 
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can  be  drawn  from  its  wording,  the  inference  would  be  the 
other  way.  Was  he  anxious  to  conceal  actions  which  he 
considered  damaging  to  his  reputation  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  of  which  he  had  cause  to  be  ashamed. 
It  is  certain  that  he  had  no  part  in  that  later  intercourse  with 
the  Queen  which  was  neither  wise  nor  loyal.  Any  relations 
he  could  have  had  with  her  would  have  been  prompted  by 
purely  patriotic  motives,  they  would  have  implied  no  falsity 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He  honestly  believed 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  unity  of  France  to  uphold  the 
existing  form  of  government ;  he  worked  openly  to  this  end, 
he  acknowledged  freely  to  his  judges  that  he  had  done  so. 
Any  attempt,  at  a  great  crisis,  to  influence  the  Queen  who  led 
the  King,  and  so  to  help  secure  his  acceptance  of  the  Revolution 
could  be  defended  as  laudable.  At  the  worst  it  was  a  mistake, 
a  want  of  openness,  a  slight  breach  of  perfect  fidelity  to 
colleagues  which  the  circumstances  might  be  held  to  justify. 
Why  should  he  have  denied  this  action  when  he  acknowledged 
all  the  rest  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  his  denial  except  that  he 
was  telling  the  truth.  His  indignation  shows  that  he  was 
faithful  to  the  moral  code  of  1789. 

There  remains  the  very  strong  evidence  of  his  letters  and 
writings.  In  all  those  which  have  been  published,  in  the 
numerous  unpublished  papers  in  the  Archives  Nationales, 
there  will  not  be  found  a  single  passage  which  implies  that  he 
was  '  behind  the  scenes  '  more  than  would  necessarily  be  the 
case  with  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee  and  a  party 
leader.  All  his  papers  were  seized  when  he  was  arrested,  and 
nothing  incriminating  was  found  in  them.  He  seems  to  have 
destroyed  his  friends'  letters  to  him,  but  as  to  his  own  papers, 
their  state  and  their  outspoken  expressions  of  opinion  preclude 
any  idea  that  he  had  edited  or  arranged  them. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  evidence  of  which  we  know. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  a  story  of 
Barnave's  secret  relations  with  the  Queen  should  get  about 
and  be  believed,  whether  it  were  true  or  not.  We  have  seen 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  established  that  he  was  not 
concerned  in  any  dealings  with  the  Queen  which  can  be  called 
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discreditable  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  memoran- 
dum of  Jan.  1792.  We  have  seen  that  interviews  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen  are  bound  up  together  ;  that  his 
denial  of  correspondence  may  almost  be  said  to  be  implicitly 
confirmed  by  Alexandre  Lameth  ;  that  his  denial  of  inter- 
views is  implicitly  confirmed  by  Fersen  and  his  denial  of  both 
explicitly  by  Theodore  Lameth  and  implicitly  by  Fontanges. 
We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  possible  explanations  of  the 
Queen's  evidence,  one  of  which  is  simple  enough  but  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  a  conjecture  and  very  likely  unverifiable. 
And  even  if  we  accept  this  conjecture  we  are  still  left  with 
a  problem  and  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this  :  Which 
told  the  truth,  Alexandre  Lameth  or  Barnave  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

MONARCHY  OR  REPUBLIC  ? 

The  honour  of  being  the  first  to  propagate  the  inevitable 
legend  about  Barnave  and  the  Court  must  be  given  to  Madame 
Roland  who,  with  quick,  feminine  intuition,  wrote  before  his 
return  :  '  Barnave  and  Maubourg  will  concert  with  the  King 
what  conduct  he  is  to  pursue  and  will  dictate  to  him  dis- 
avowals and  protestations  which  the  Assembly  will  take 
literally.  Petion  .  .  .  will  be  their  dupe."  She  was  soon 
followed  by  others,  and  Gorsas  remarks  on  June  28th  :  "  Every- 
one was  averring  yesterday  that  M.  Barnave  had  been  won 
over  by  the  Queen,  and  that  what  the  King  and  she  were  to 
say  had  been  prepared  by  him  ;  "  while  on  the  29th  he  reports 
that  at  Meaux  the  Queen  had  walked  round  the  palace  on 
Barnave's  arm.  Freron  copied  Gorsas,  and  Desmoulins 
pictured  Petion  as  sitting  humbly  by  the  carriage  door, 
chasing  away  the  flies  with  courtier-like  complaisance,  unsus- 
picious of  the  plotting  that  went  on  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned.1 

These  were  isolated  attacks,  but  rumour  continued  active, 
and  after  Barnave's  great  speech  on  July  15th  some  of  his 
partisans  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  publishing  a  pamphlet 
called,  "  Important  details  of  the  conspiracy  of  M.  Barnave 
and  Louis  XVI  against  the  people.  By  a  National  Guard  of 
Varennes,  who  accompanied  the  King  and  heard  everything." 
This  was  eagerly  bought  by  the  enemy,  and  proved  to  be 
a  mock  account  of  a  midnight  interview  with  the  royal  pair, 
turning  the  story  into  coarse  fun,  followed  by  a  serious  apology 
for  the  line  the  Assembly  had  taken.  It  was,  however,  some- 
what later,  during  the  debates  on  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  "  all  the  fables  spread  about  by  pamphleteers  " 

1  Madame  Roland,  Lettres,  ii.  312  (to  Bancal,  25  June)  ;  Gorsas, 
xxv.  437,  448  ;  Orateur  du  Peaple,  vi.  432,  440  ;  Revolutions  de  France 
et  de  Brabant,  no.  83,  p.  196. 
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concerning  the  return  from  Varennes  were  "  invented  "  ;    so 
Barnave  says  himself.1 

The  Assembly  gave  a  striking  mark  of  respect  for  royalty 
by  deciding,  against  opposition,  that  three  commissaries  should 
be  elected  to  take  down  the  declarations  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  while  other  persons  implicated  in  the  flight  were 
examined  by  the  ordinary  tribunal.  To  Tronchet,  d'Andre, 
and  Duport,  the  chosen  three,  the  King  said  much  what  the 
Constitutionalists  hoped  he  must  be  thinking  ;  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  leave  France  ;  that  since  April  18th  he  had 
believed  his  family  to  be  in  danger  in  Paris  ;  that  he  had  meant 
to  demonstrate  his  freedom  ;  that  he  had  not  felt  certain 
before  his  journey  whether  the  paople  really  wished  for 
the  Constitution  or  no,  but  was  now  convinced  that  they 
did.  There  was  nothing  clever  about  the  declaration  and  it 
may,  one  presumes,  be  taken  as  the  true  expression  of  the 
wavering  Louis'  mind  at  the  moment  ;  but  rumour  of  course 
said  that  one  of  the  two  sets  of  commissaries,  who  had  been  in 
contact  with  him,  had  written  it.2 

The  Queen  was  haughty  ;  she  put  off  her  interview  because 
she  was  taking  a  bath.  When  she  accorded  it  she  merely 
declared  that  she  had  gone  with  the  King  because  she  was 
determined  never  to  be  separated  from  him  and  her  children, 
and  that  she  had  known  that  he  did  not  intend  to  leave  the 
kingdom.3  This  was  enough  for  the  Assembly,  and  she  was 
treated  with  the  usual  chivalrous  forbearance,  such  forbearance 
as  no  one  on  her  own  side,  except  a  few  trusted  friends,  ever 
showed  her.  The  public  often  talked  of  separating  her  from 
her  family  and  of  a  divorce  ;  no  word  that  could  injure  her 
was  breathed  in  the  Assembly. 

The  whole  affair  was  referred  to  seven  committees  :  Con- 
stitution, Revision,  "  Rapports,"  "  Recherches,"  Criminal 
Jurisprudence,  Military,  and  Diplomatic  ;  a  body  of  about 
seventy-five   men   containing    a   great    number   of   the   most 

1  Grand  detail  sur  la  conspiration  de  M.  Barnave  et  de  Louis  XVI 
contre  le  peuple,  &c.  Imp.  de  la  veuve  Lejay,  n.  d.,  8  pp.  Revolutions 
de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  85,  p.  330  ;  Introduction,  132. 

2  Moniteur,  viii.  771— 2  ;  Gorsas,  xxv.  443  ;  Chronique,  29  June,  p.  721. 

3  Moniteur,  viii.  768,  772. 
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distinguished  deputies.  "  He  argues  like  the  seven  committees," 
became  the  popular  saying  of  the  hour.1  It  is  well  known  that 
Barnave's  influence  on  the  decision  of  the  Committees  and  of 
the  Assembly  was  great  ;  nevertheless  his  opinions  were  shared 
by  so  many  of  his  colleagues  that  the  decision  would  no  doubt 
have  been  the  same  if  he  had  not  been  there.  Before  we  can 
appreciate  his  attitude  we  must  enter  into  some  particulars  as 
to  the  situation  and  the  trend  of  men's  minds. 

All  the  alternatives  before  the  Assembly  were  dangerous, 
and  'we  shall  have  war,"  whatever  we  do,  was  the  com- 
placent conclusion  of  the  popular  republican  journal,  the 
Revolutions  de  Paris.2  The  perils  of  reinstating  Louis  were 
obvious  ;  to  dethrone  him  would  mean  national  dissensions 
and  foreign  intervention  ;  the  natural  piety  of  the  Assembly 
shrank  from  putting  the  Dauphin  in  his  father's  place  ;  it 
seemed  besides  impossible  to  find  a  Regent,  since  the  King's 
brothers  and  the  due  d'Orleans,  the  three  constitutional 
occupants  of  the  post,  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  King 
or  the  Dauphin  might  reign  nominally,  with  an  elective 
executive  council  to  govern  for  him,  but  such  a  council  meant 
a  republic  in  all  but  name.  The  whole  question  might  be 
referred  to  a  new  National  Convention,  but  this  would  be  the 
risking  of  a  fresh  upheaval  ;  it  would  mean  that  the  Assembly 
shirked  finishing  the  Constitution  because  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  ;  it  would  be  breaking  the  oath  of  the  tennis-court, 
as  Duport  urged.3 

As  for  founding  a  republic,  the  Assembly  did  not  consider 
it  practicable.  The  Constitutional  Committee  had  no  hesita- 
tions here,  and  Thouret,  Le  Chapelier,  and  Demeunier,  in 
a  conversation  overheard  and  reported  to  the  King,  "  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  idea  of  republicanism  must  be  rejected 
and  vigorously  fought  by  the  very  means  provided  by  the 
Constitution  which  had  been  adopted,  and  that  the  present 

1  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  85,  p.  297.  The  King's 
affair  was  first  referred  to  the  Rapports  and  Recherches  Committees  ; 
on  1  July  three  others,  Constitutional,  Military,  and  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence, were  added  {Proces-verbal,  no.  691,  p.  22,  vol.  61).  I  can 
find  no  record  in  the  Proces-verbal  as  to  when  the  other  two  were  added. 

2  viii.  608.  3   14  July,  Le  Hodey,  xxix.  467. 
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King  must  be  kept  as  monarch."  Sieyes  declared  for  a  mon- 
archy in  two  communications  to  the  Moniteur  ;  even  Robes- 
pierre told  the  Jacobins  that  he  was  not  a  republican,  though 
he  added  that  he  was  not  a  monarchist  either.  Lafayette,  La 
Rochefoucauld,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours  nibbled  at  the  idea 
of  a  republic,  but  soon  dropped  it.1  Barnave's  friends  had 
spoken  out  unequivocally  before  his  return,  when  on  June  25th 
Alexandre  Lameth  declared  with  the  applause  of  the  Assembly  : 
"When  we  were  sent  here  to  give  a  Constitution  to  our  country, 
we  believed  that  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  and  the  popula- 
tion of  twenty-four  million  demanded  a  unity  of  power  and  of 
action  which  could  only  be  found  in  a  monarchical  constitution. 
If  that  was  the  truth  a  year  ago,  it  is  the  truth  still.  What 
has  happened  has  not  changed  the  nature  of  things  at  all  ; 
it  will  not  change  our  course  at  all."  2 

A  republican  placard  was  one  day  found  posted  on  the 
doors  of  the  Manege  and  Malouet,  supported  by  the  Right  and 
the  Centre,  demanded  the  prosecution  of  its  authors.  The 
majority  held  that  it  was  too  contemptible,  too  almost  insane 
to  be  worth  notice.3 

The  republican  party  in  the  Assembly,  Petion,  Buzot,  and 
others — Barnave  puts  Sieyes  among  them,  from  which  we 
must  conclude  that  he  supported  them  in  the  Committees — 
did  not  propose  a  republic  ;  they  bent  their  efforts  to  securing 
an  elective  executive  council,  as  a  half-way  house  to  it. 

In  the  Committees  the  question  resolved  itself  into  this  : 
should  Louis  be  punished,  a  degradation  of  royalty  which 
would  mean  the  first  step  towards  a  republic,  or  was  his  conduct 
covered  by  the  inviolability  which  the  Constitution  had  given 
him  ?  The  Committees  decided  that  it  was  so  covered,  and 
that  no  reasons  of  national  interest  required  his  dethronement.4 

The  Republicans  were  not  the  only  party  which  opposed 

1  Armoire  defer.  Troisieme  Recueil,  i.  240  (no.  133)  ;  Moniteur,  ix.  46, 
137)  >  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  26,  p.  3;  Lafayette,  iii.  99-100. 

2  Moniteur,  viii.  748. 

3  1  July,  Le  Hodey,  xxix.  44-5.  Chabroud  and  Le  Chapelier  both 
invoked  the  principles  of  the  Assembly.  M.  Aulard's  contention 
(Histoire  politique,  121,  note  4)  that  the  Assembly  was  afraid  to  punish 
the  republican  party  is  ungenerous ;  he  holds  a  brief  against  the  Assembly 
in  this  part  of  his  work.  4  Introduction,  133,  135. 
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this  conclusion  ;  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Orleans  were  also 
hostile  to  it.  The  Duke  had  renounced  his  right,  to  the 
Regency,1  but  his  supporters  had  a  design  of  their  own,  and 
they  revealed  it  in  the  Committees,  one  day  when  Beaumez 
had  been  descanting  on  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  Regent 
to  the  fifty  or  sixty  members  who  were  present.  Sillery  then 
suggested  that  the  young  due  de  Chartres  would  be  suitable 
in  every  respect.  Barnave  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
time,  and  he  mentioned  the  incident  as  noteworthy  at  his  trial. 
The  partisans  of  Robespierre  outside  the  Assembly  formed  a 
third  set  of  opponents,  and  reports  reached  the  Manege  that 
the  more  violent  of  these  talked  of  setting  up  the  "  incor- 
ruptible "  as  a  dictator.2  Marat  too  talked  of  a  dictator, 
but  the  hero  of  his  dreams  was  a  military  tribune,  who  after 
beheading  the  constituted  authorities,  impaling  a  small 
selection  of  deputies,  including  Barnave,  and  punishing  the 
rest  with  branding  or  mutilation,  was  to  offer  a  crown  of  glory 
to  Robespierre.3 

The  Committees  were  aware  that  their  decision  might  be 
highly  unpopular  for  a  time,  and  that  it  would  certainly 
affront  that  portion  of  the  population  of  Paris  which  had  been 
foremost  in  upholding  the  Revolution  ;  but  they  were  con- 
fident that  the  nation,  still  deeply  attached  to  the  monarchy, 
would  ratify  it.  It  is  true  that  the  conspicuous  success  the 
Assembly  made  of  governing  without  the  King  first  brought 
the  idea  of  a  republic  from  idealistic  into  practical  politics  ; 
but  even  ardent  Republicans  felt,  for  the  most  part,  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  abolishing  royalty,  and  this  was 
the  view  of  Brissot,  who  proclaimed  his  opinion  that  a  republic 
would  speedily  develop  out  of  a  Constitution  already  five- 
sixths  republican.  Of  all  the  clubs,  only  the  '  Cercle  Social ' 
and  the  Cordeliers  dared  to  discuss  openly  whether  it  were 
best  to  keep  a  King  or  no.  The  great  Condorcet  spoke  against 
royalty  in  the  Cercle  Social,  and  the  Revolutions  de  Paris,  with 
other  less  popular  papers,  preached  a  republic  ;  yet  republican 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  Journal  de  Perlet,  written  at  Madame  de  Genlis's 
instigation. 

2  Introduction,  134  ;  Journal  historique  et  politique,  2  Dec.  1793. 

3  Ami  du  Peuple,  22  June,  p.  6,  and  8  July,  pp.  4-5. 
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opinions,  says  Brissot,  did  not  make  as  many  converts  as 
might  have  been  expected  outside  the  Palais-Royal.  The 
Jacobins  refused  to  hear  the  Cordeliers'  resolution  in  favour 
of  a  republic,  and  indignantly  stopped  the  reading  of  an 
address  from  Perpignan,  at  the  phrase  "  Let  us  make  France 
into  a  republic,"  though  they  had  previously  clapped  this 
sentence  :    "A  King  is  absolutely  useless."  x 

This  illogical  attitude  of  the  Jacobins  was  typical  ;  for 
though  there  was  no  general  wish  for  a  change  of  government, 
a  wave  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  King  was  passing 
over  the  country.  The  popular  journalists,  always  excepting 
Brissot,  railed  at  King  and  Queen  in  scurrilous  language. 
Desmoulins,  as  well  as  others,  disgraced  himself  by  calling  the 
little  Dauphin  a  "  wolf's  cub,"  and  deplored  the  sentimental 
halo  thrown  round  him  by  his  having  sat  on  Barnave's  knee. 
The  Court  party,  always  ready  to  belittle  Louis,  emulated  the 
popular  journalists  in  private  conversation,  and  Gouverneur 
Morris  and  his  aristocratic  friends  told  each  other  stories  of 
how  the  King,  who  was  "  very  brutal  and  nasty,"  used  to 
roast  cats  alive.2  The  general  public  though  less  violent  was 
still  very  angry,  and  there  was  a  widespread  and  strong  desire 
to  see  Louis  punished  for  his  perfidy.  This  was  all  that  the 
multitude  wished  for,  but  the  Republicans,  who  were  longer 
sighted,  used  this  outburst  of  anger  to  further  their  own  ends 
and  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  agitation.  They  found 
material  ready  to  their  hand  among  the  twenty  thousand 
workmen  who  had  been  employed  in  the  relief  works  of  Paris, 
lately  closed  by  the  Assembly.3  These  works  had  drawn 
together  idlers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  were  so 
flagrantly  abused  that  their  suppression  had  become  necessary  ; 
but  though  attempts  were  made  to  find  new  work  for  the 
industrious,    hardships    were    inflicted    and    discontent    was 

1  Madame  Roland,  Lettres,  ii.  320  ;  Patriote  francais,  6  July,  p.  24,  and 
25  June,  p.  712  ;  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  22,  p.  1.  Condorcet 
spoke  in  the  Xercle  Social'  on  4  July  (see  Bouche  de  Fer,  10  July,  pp.  3,4); 
the  speech  was  printed.  This  large  and  important  Club  for  both  sexes 
met  in  the  "  circus  "  of  the  Palais-Royal  gardens  and  held  very  advanced 
views.    The  abbe  Fauchet  was  a  light  there. 

2  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  84,  p.  271  ;   Morris,  i.  431. 

3  On  16  June,  see  Moniteur,  viii.  679,  &c,  and  ix.  70. 
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caused.  Barnave,  who  had  all  the  distrust  of  the  old  pro- 
vincial with  deep  roots  in  the  soil  for  people  who  belonged 
nowhere,  says  that  these  men  "  although  almost  all  without 
property,  most  of  them  without  any  known  country,  and 
according  to  what  had  been  believed  till  then,  without  political 
knowledge,  seemed  none  the  less  to  attach  a  great  importance 
to  obtaining  the  punishment  of  the  tyrant."  * 

The  republican  methods  of  creating  public  opinion  brought 
into  prominence  two  revolutionary  developments  which 
appeared  equally  mischievous  to  the  Constitutionalists.  The 
first  was  the  assumption  of  a  swaggering  attitude  towards 
other  nations.  Europe  was  already  disquieted  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  if  to  prove  that  the  worst  fears  of  Europe  were 
true,  the  Republicans  pitted  France  against  the  world  in 
approved  Jingo  fashion,  and  made  the  trial  of  the  King  a  point 
of  national  honour.  Brissot,  the  chief  exponent  of  this  policy, 
enjoyed  a  signal  triumph  in  the  Jacobins',  on  July  ioth,  with 
a  speech  which  electrified  the  society.  He  attacked  the 
Constitutionalists  for  refusing  to  bring  the  King  to  justice, 
and  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  the  intervention  of  foreign  Powers  : 
"  Our  true  enemies,  gentlemen,  are  not  the  foreigners,  but 
rather  those  who  use  their  name  to  terrify  us  ;  our  enemies 
are  those  who,  although  they  detest  each  other,  form  a  coalition 
to  dishonour  and  disunite  the  nation  by  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment without  credit  which  they  hope  to  dominate."  To  show 
the  vanity  of  such  terrors  from  abroad,  he  glanced  round 
Europe,  with  an  insult  to  every  Power,  in  a  fashion  peculiar 
to  himself2  which  soon  found  imitators.  "Is  it  England 
whom  our  pusillanimous  politicians  fear  ?  "  he  asked.  Crushed 
beneath  her  enormous  national  debt  she  is  on  the  point  of 
losing  her  imaginary  Indian  Empire,  while  Ireland  threatens 
separation  and  the  Scotch  are  emigrating.  Is  it  Austria  ? 
Leopold  is  too  prudent  to  go  to  war  ;  he  "  always  yields  .  .  . 
he  feels  his  own  weakness  ;  and  what  is  there  to  fear  from 
a  weak  and  timid  prince  ?  "  3     These  specimens  will  suffice, 

1  Introduction,  135. 

2  See  Patriote  francais,  1  March  1791,  p.  221. 

3  Discours  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  le  roi  pent  etre  juge",  &c,  par 
J.  P.  Brissot.    Paris,  Imp.  Nat.,  27  pp.     Pp.  26,  22,  23,  24. 
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and  there  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  rashness  of  such  provoca- 
tive language  in  the  critical  position  of  France.  Brissot  had 
shown  himself  the  firebrand  he  was.  The  Jacobins  printed 
his  speech  and  it  circulated  through  the  kingdom. 

The  other  revolutionary  development  was  the  revival  of  the 
old  democratic  idea,  fatal  to  representative  government,  that 
laws  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  people  for  sanction.  This 
meant  that  the  actions  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
were  to  be  controlled  by  perpetual  referenda  ;  the  whole 
nation,  says  M.  Aulard,  was  to  act  as  a  Senate.1  The 
judgement  of  the  King  was  a  good  occasion  for  preaching 
this  theory ;  both  the  '  Cercle  Social  '  and  the  Fraternal 
Societies  seized  it,  and  petitions  were  drawn  up,  asking  the 
Assembly  to  consult  the  departments  before  deciding  on  the 
King's   fate. 

One  of  these  petitions,  which  threatened  the  Assembly  in 
insulting  language,  was  brought  to  the  Manege  during  the 
debate  on  the  King.  It  was  called  the  Petition  '  of  the 
People,"  and  was  signed  by  a  hundred  members  of  the 
Fraternal  Societies,  men  and  women.2  The  deputies  would 
have  refused  to  hear  it,  but  Barnave,  who  was  always  for  free 
speech,  persuaded  them  to  have  it  read  the  next  morning, 
on  the  ground  that  the  question  before  them  could  only  gain 
by  discussion.  '  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that  the  decree  proposed 
to  you  .  .  .  will  be  everywhere  supported  by  public  opinion  ; 
for  I  am  very  far  from  giving  the  name  of  public  opinion  to 
the  momentary  buzz  which  a  few  writers,  perhaps  stipen- 
diaries, raise  round  them,  and  which  they  would  then  like  to 
impose  upon  us  as  the  rule  by  which  we  must  go."  The 
scornful  words  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  enemies  who  always 
assumed  that  their  own  followers,  and  they  alone,  were  "  the 
people."  "  The  insolent  loquacity  of  this  M.  Barnave,  who 
now  calls  the  general  opinion  of  the  French  nation  a  buzz," 
comments  Brissot.3     It  is  necessary  to  remember  the  form 

1  Histoire  politique,  146. 

2  Ibid.,  146-7.    The  Petition  is  printed,  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  3-4. 

8  Barnave,  14  July,  Le  Hodey,  xxix.  479  ;  Patriote  fvancais,  16  July, 
p.  6y.  Brissot  retorts  that  Barnave  may  now  be  called  the  stipendiary 
of  the  Civil  List,  as  he  was  of  the  planters. 
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that  the  manifestations  of  the  republican  party  were  taking 
in  order  to  understand  Barnave's  dread  and  distrust  of  the 
men  who  wished  to  carry  the  Revolution  further.  He  had 
long  desired  to  end  it,  and  his  desire  gained  strength  from 
well-founded  fears  of  what  might  happen  if  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men  like  Brissot. 

It  was  this  desire  which  determined  him,  and  personal 
feelings  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  resolve  to  defend  not  only 
the  monarchy  but  the  King.  "  It  is  true,"  he  writes,  "  that 
...  I  maintained  both  in  the  Committees  and  in  the  Assembly, 
that  the  proposal  to  bring  the  King  to  trial  was  as  impolitic 
as  it  was  illegal  ;  but  to  speak  truly,  I  am  proud  of  the  reasons 
which  made  me  cling  to  that  opinion,  and  which  are  very 
clearly  set  out  in  the  speech  I  made."  1 

To  his  mind  the  choice  lay,  in  effect,  between  Louis  and 
a  republic,  since  there  was  no  one  to  put  in  Louis'  place. 
"  Was  there  a  man  in  existence,"  he  asks,  "  who  could  pretend 
to  the  throne  both  by  his  station  and  by  great  services  or 
great  virtues  ?  '  '  Did  not  the  prince  under  whom  our 
Revolution  had  been  made  seem  the  fittest  person  to  maintain 
it  ?  Was  not  a  general  disposition  to  accede  to  what  seemed 
to  him  the  wish  of  the  public  the  best  known  quality  of  his 
character  ?  If  it  is  true  that  all  kings  carry  the  principles  of 
absolute  power  in  their  hearts,  are  not  those  the  easiest  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  a  limited  prerogative,  who  are  the 
most  disposed  by  character  to  yield  up  their  own  opinion  to 
the  opinion  of  the  nation  ?  "  2 

His  objections  to  a  republic  were  not  theoretical.  '  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  republican  government  was  the  noblest 
and  the  most  conformable  to  the  nature  of  man,"  he  told  his 
judges  ;  but,  in  the  realms  of  reality,  be  believed  that  "  a  free 
and  limited  monarchy"  is  the  best  government  that  'has 
ever  existed  on  earth,"  and  essential  for  liberty  in  a  large 
country.3  He  was,  moreover,  convinced  that  without  the 
strong,  central,  binding  force  of  the  monarchy,  France  would 
lose  her  newly  realized  consciousness  of  unity,  would  become 
a  mere  bundle  of  federated  provinces,  and  would  fall  from  her 

1  Introduction,  132.  2  Ibid.,  105-6. 

3  Defence,  CEuvres,  ii.  380  ;   Introduction,  60. 
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place  among  the  great  nations.  A  republic  to  him  meant 
federalism,  and  federalism  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  division  of  France  into  eighty- 
three  departments  had  been  intended  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  it.1  '  Considering  the  territorial  extent  of  France,  the 
diversity  of  her  industrial  occupations,  the  immensity  of  her 
political  and  commercial  relations,  I  saw  no  choice  for  her 
but  between  the  monarchy  and  a  federal  republic,"  he  said  in 
his  defence.  "  You  regard  this  last  form  of  government  with 
horror  ;  it  inspired  me  with  the  same  repugnance,  and  it  was 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  France  that  I  fought  for  the  mon- 
archy " — a  contention  which  is  amply  borne  out  by  his  speech. 
"As  for  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  I  confess  frankly 
that  I  never  had  an  idea  it  would  be  possible  in  France," 
he  says  elsewhere.2  Indeed,  neither  he  nor  any  man  could 
have  foreseen  that  a  war  for  existence,  against  Europe,  would 
supply  by  pressure  from  without  the  binding  force  which  was 
lacking  from  within.  Love  of  French  unity  and  not  pity  for 
King  or  Queen  was  what  moved  him  in  making  his  decision. 

The  reinstatement  of  Louis  proved  disastrous,  yet  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  was  not  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  been  done  under  the  circumstances.  Barnave  believed 
so  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  said  to  his  judges  after  retracing 
the  political  situation  :  '  What  could  we  have  done,  then  ? 
What  we  did  :   guard  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ;    set  aside  all 

1  Opinion  de  M.  Barnave.  Prononcee  d  la  seance  du  1 5  juillet.  Im- 
primee  par  ordre  de  l'Assemblee  Nationale,  p.  4  (Proces-verbal,  vol.63). 
This  sentence  was  added  by  Barnave  when  the  speech  was  printed, 
and  does  not  appear  in  Le  Hodey's  report. 

2  CEuvres,  ii.  380 ;  Introduction,  104.  His  dislike  of  federalism  was 
well  known.  At  the  Jacobins',  20  April  1791,  when  a  member  proposed 
to  put  the  National  Guards  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Administrative 
Assemblies,  he  "developed  the  principles  of  the  requisition  of  the 
public  forces,  and  took  special  pains  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  any 
opinion  which  would  tend  to  establish  a  federative  system.  He  depicted 
the  annihilation  of  liberty,  of  prosperity  and  of  national  glory,  and  the 
infallible  return  of  despotism  or  of  a  shameful  anarchy  arising  from 
a  form  of  government  which,  by  weakening  the  central  power,  would 
divide  among  the  sections  of  the  Empire  the  right  of  expressing  the 
general  will,  and  the  exercise  of  all  parts  of  the  public  power  ".  Gazette 
universelle,  22  April  1791,  p.  445. 
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ideas  of  an  executive  council  of  regency  as  likely  to  produce 
the  most  serious  troubles  ;  check  federalism  which  was  hasten- 
ing towards  the  moment  when  it  might  introduce  itself  advan- 
tageously ;  stop  the  progress  of  foreign  intrigues  ;  disconcert 
all  private  ambitions  by  placing  royalty  on  trust,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  nation,  until  experience  and  quiet 
had  given  time  and  means  to  dispose  of  it  as  the  sovereign 
will  should  choose." 1  If  the  Assembly  could  have  been 
brought  to  rescind  the  law  against  re-election,  all  might  have 
gone  well ;  even  as  it  was,  the  war  which  became  inevitable 
under  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  delayed,  and  every  delay 
was  a  gain  to  the  Revolution  in  the  unprepared  state  of  France. 

In  criticizing  the  Constituent  Assembly  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  men  of  Louis'  generation  did  not  know  him  and 
Marie-Antoinette  half  as  well  as  we  do,  and  might  reasonably 
conceive  fallacious  hopes  of  both.  They  saw  Louis'  weakness, 
they  saw  too  his  virtues  ;  the  natural  honesty  which  impressed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  the  unwillingness  to  shed 
his  people's  blood  which  sets  him  far  above  other  bad  kings, 
while  most  of  his  slippery  dealings  with  foreign  Powers  were 
hidden  from  them.  Many  of  them  believed  in  his  innocence 
to  the  end,  and  the  Convention  condemned  him  more  by 
intuition  than  by  proof.  The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended 
was  that  he  might  betray  France  by  inducing  the  Emperor 
to  take  up  arms  on  his  behalf,  and  here  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee must  have  felt  tolerably  safe.  They  knew  that  as  long 
as  Louis,  in  Paris,  retained  his  throne  and  his  honours,  Leopold 
was  unlikely  to  go  to  war  for  him.  Mirabeau  had  sent  Freteau 
an  informing  letter  which  he  had  probably  received  from 
Lamarck  ;  it  was  written  from  Vienna  in  February  1791,  and 
reported  a  conversation  of  Leopold's  in  which  the  Emperor 
had  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  France,  and 
had  added  :  '  Besides,  the  King  has  begged  me  very  urgently 
not  to  make  any  movement  ;  it  would  endanger  his  life  and 
the  Queen's."2  Freteau  would  naturally  communicate  this 
information  to  his  colleagues. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  "  the  Coalition  "  was  an  attempt  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  reasonable  members  of 

1  QLavres,  ii.  382.  2  Malouet,  ii.  143,  note  2. 
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the  Right.  In  order  to  reassure  them,  Duport,  with  the 
approval  of  Cazales,  proposed  on  June  29th,  in  the  name  of 
the  Constitutional  Committee  and  of  "  some  members  "  of  the 
Revision  Committee,  that  a  Federation  similar  to  that  of  1790 
should  be  held  on  Aug.  4th,  when  the  Constitution  would  be 
nearing  completion.  France,  he  said,  would  thus  show  her 
unity  to  foreign  Powers,  and  it  was  easily  perceived  that  he 
also  intended  the  hands  of  the  Constitutionalists  to  be  strength- 
ened and  the  Republicans  of  Paris  to  be  swamped  by  the 
loyalists  of  the  departments.  The  proposal,  thought  sus- 
picious by  some  and  superfluous  by  others,  was  defeated,  and 
with  it  went  any  hopes  of  help  from  the  Right.  All  overtures 
were  repulsed,  and  the  obstinate  aristocrats  returned  to  their 
policy  of  wrecking  the  Constitution  at  any  cost,  even  the  ruin 
of  the  monarchy.  Two  hundred  and  ninety  members  signed 
a  protest  against  the  suspension  of  the  King,  and  nearly  all  of 
these  announced  their  intention  of  taking  no  part  henceforth 
in  the  debates,  though  they  should  continue  to  attend  them.1 
The  loyal  Cazales  did  not  sign  this  protest,  but  in  despair 
of  any  happy  issue  he  sent  in  his  resignation  on  July  9th, 
and  went  to  Coblentz,  where  he  was  ill  received  by  the 
emigres. 

On  July  13th  the  seven  committees  presented  their  decision. 
Their  reporter  was  Muguet  de  Nanthou,  a  young  judge  from 
Franche-Comte,  who  had  frequently  acted  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Comite  des  Rapports.  Muguet  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
adherents  of  Barnave  and  the  Lameths,  and  he  handled  the 
difficult  subject  with  taste  and  decorum.  The  line  taken  by 
the  Committees  was  this  :  There  is  already  a  law  on  the 
forfeiture  of  the  throne,  for  the  Constitution  has  ordained 
that  the  king  shall  forfeit  it  in  two  cases  ;  if  he  refuses  to 
swear  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  or  if  he  leaves  the  kingdom 
and  refuses  to  return  when  summoned  by  the  legislative 
body.  The  King  has  not  broken  this  law,  therefore  he  has 
not  forfeited  the  throne,  and  as  long  as  he  has  not  forfeited 
the  throne  his  acts  are  covered  by  his  inviolability.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  King  ought  to  forfeit 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  2,  &c.  ;  Gower,  101  ;  Patriote  frangais,  1  July,  p.  2  ; 
Ferrieres,  ii.  405-6. 
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the  throne,  and  laws  must  be  made  to  determine  them  ;   but 
such  laws  cannot  be  retrospective. 

There  was  no  getting  over  this  argument  and  it  was  never 
refuted,  but  the  opponents  of  the  Committees  brought  forward 
others  to  show  that  it  was  inapplicable.  They  tried  to  prove 
that  the  King's  inviolability  only  covered  his  acts  in  his 
executive  capacity  and  not  his  acts  as  an  individual.  Barnave 
replied  that  the  King's  acts  in  his  executive  capacity  were 
the  only  acts  of  his  which  were  not  covered  by  his  inviolability  ; 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  so  covered,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Constitution  had  forbidden  him  to  act  in  his  execu- 
tive capacity  except  through  ministers  who  were  responsible 
for  what  he  did. 

Again  ;  Buzot  argued  from  the  example  of  England  in 
calling  together  a  Convention  to  dethrone  James  II,  that 
France  could  do  the  same,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  King  to  break  a  definite  law  in  order  to  forfeit  the 
throne.  Barnave  answered  that  the  French  and  English 
systems  were  different  :  '  There  is  no  written  constitution 
in  England,"  and  nothing  is  foreseen  there,  while  the  French 
system  of  political  and  civil  la  v  has  been  expressly  framed 
to  provide  for  all  contingencies  as  far  as  possible,  and  "  in 
a  country  more  subject  to  revolutions  because  it  is  more 
extensive,  to  fix  a  stable  basis  which  may  anticipate  or  domi- 
nate events,  and  submit  even  revolutions  to  a  constitutional 
law."  1 

The  King  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Committees'  bill,  which 
concerned  only  the  agents  of  his  flight.  Such  of  these  agents 
as  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Bouille's 
plans  (all  of  them  officers,  except  the  three  Body-guards),  were 
committed  for  trial  by  the  High  Court  at  Orleans,  on  suspicion 
of  having  engaged  with  Bouille  in  a  plot  against  the  nation  ; 
others  less  suspect  were  merely  to  be  kept  under  arrest  till 
the  trial  was  over.2     Bouille  helped  the  Committees  by  writing 

1  Barnave  on  15  July,  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  35,  36-7  ;   Buzot,  ditto,  28. 

2  Muguet's  Report  will  be  found  in  the  Proces-verbal,  vol.  62.  Madame 
de  Tourzel  was  kept  under  arrest  ;  the  two  bedchamber  women  were 
set  at  liberty.  Several  of  the  accused  fled  before  they  could  be  arrested  ; 
all  were  covered  by  the  amnesty  in  September. 
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a  wild  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  insisted  that  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  King's  escape,  and  threatened 
to  lead  the  armies  of  Europe  to  Paris  himself,  if  a  hair  of  the 
King's  or  Queen's  heads  were  touched.1 

If  their  bill  passed,  the  Committees  intended  further  to 
declare  that  the  King  should  remain  suspended  until  the 
Constitution  was  completed,  when  it  was  to  be  offered  to  him 
for  his  acceptance.  He  would  be  free  to  reject  it,  but  in  that 
event  he  would  cease  to  be  King.  When  Demeunier  announced 
to  the  Assembly  their  intention  of  proposing  this  measure, 
Gregoire  cried  :  '  The  King  will  accept  ;  he  will  swear  ;  but 
what  confidence  can  you  place  in  his  oaths  ?  "  2  The  con- 
fidence of  the  leaders  was,  in  reality,  not  placed  in  the  King's 
oaths,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  it  would  be  to  his  interest 
to  keep  them,  since  his  only  chance  of  retaining  his  crown 
obviously  lay  in  his  loyal  maintenance  of  the  Constitution. 

The  leaders  hoped  that  the  bill  would  pass  with  little  or  no 
discussion,  but  when  it  became  evident  that  this  would  not 
be  the  case  they  arranged  their  speakers  carefully.  Malouet 
came  early  one  morning  and  put  down  his  name  to  speak, 
before  any  one  else  did  ;  they  forced  him  to  withdraw  it  by 
telling  him  that  he  would  be  responsible  if  things  went 
wrong.3 

The  debate  lasted  for  three  days  and  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  There  were  a  few  hot  incidents.  Gregoire  who 
spoke  with  his  usual  bad  taste  and  temper,  and  Goupil  with 
a  diatribe  against  the  Jacobins,  did  their  best  to  drag  the 
level  down,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  More  ominous  was 
a  speech  by  an  obscure  member,  Vadier,  afterwards  infamous 
as  a  terrorist,  who  in  language  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  heard  in  the  Manege,  denounced  a  "  crowned  brigand." 
There  was  a  tumult  and  cries  of  "  Marat  !  "  were  heard. 
Vadier  was  fain  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  President, 

1  30  June,  Moniteur,  ix.  6-7.  Bouille  says  (Memoires,  ii.  47,  edition 
of  1802)  that  the  Lameths  made  overtures  to  him  in  the  spring  of  1791 
(see  Lafayette,  iv.  12,  108).  Their  object  can  only  have  been  patriotic. 
Barnave  distrusted  him  profoundly  (Ami  des  Patriotes,  i.  278). 

2  14  July,  Moniteur,  ix.  128. 

3  See  the  leaders'  note  for  Mercy,  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  165  ;  Malouet, 
ii.  317. 
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Charles  Lameth,  that  he  was  speaking  hypothetically.1  But 
violence  was  the  exception. 

The  opposition  demanded  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  a  national  Convention.  Their  chief  speakers  were 
Petion,  who  was  lengthy  and  not  at  all  eloquent,  but  reasoned 
well ; 2  Robespierre,  through  whose  speech  runs  a  suppressed 
snarl  ;  Buzot,  who  was  persuasive  and  put  things  in  a  way 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  Assembly.  Their  arguments  may 
well  be  imagined  ;  it  was  easy  to  demonstrate  the  undesira- 
bility  of  reinstating  a  King  who  had  forfeited  the  popular 
confidence  if  he  had  not  forfeited  the  throne.  The  galleries 
applauded  these  speeches  rapturously ;  they  also  clapped 
Vadier,  they  clapped  the  "Petition  of  the  People,"  and  they 
listened  in  silence  to  the  Committees'  advocates.  The  Assem- 
bly inclined  towards  the  Committees'  views  from  the  first. 

Three  fine  speeches  were  made  for  the  defence  ;  they  were 
afterwards  printed  by  order  of  the  Assembly  and  sent  to  the 
departments  as  the  official  explanation  of  the  verdict.3 

The  first  was  by  Duport,  who  was  at  his  best  in  proving 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  King's  inviolability  was  necessary 
as  a  safeguard  of  liberty.  He  made  it  very  plain  that  as  long 
as  a  Constituent  Assembly  was  sitting,  the  King's  powers  were 
suspended  and  his  adherence  to  the  laws  which  were  decreed 
was  in  no  way  necessary.  If,  he  explained,  this  truth  had 
been  half  concealed  and  the  King's  sanction  habitually  sought, 
it  was  in  order  to  avoid  giving  alarm  and  offence,  and  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  the  old  order  and  the  new.  He 
finally  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  have  the  courage  to  resist 
the  popular  movement  of  the  hour  for  the  sake  of  the  nation's 
lasting  good,  ,;  This  jewel  was  lacking  to  your  crown."  The 
crowd  threatened  him  as  he  left  the  Manege  after  his  speech.4 

The  second  speech  was  by  Salle,  a  country-town  doctor 
afterwards  well  known  as  a  Girondin,  an  able  man  but  not 
much  of  an  orator.     His  plea  for  the  King,  clever  as  well  as 

1  14  July,  Le  Hodey,  xxix.  448. 

2  The  Moniteur  in  compressing  the  speech  has  given  it  life  and  point. 

3  See  16  July,  evening  debate  ;  Moniteur,  ix.  151  (Chabroud),  and  152. 

4  14  July,  Le  Hodey,  xxix.  458-68  ;  Feuille  du  Jour,  16  July,  p.  124. 
D 'Andre  was  also  threatened. 
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eloquent,  is  so  far  superior  to  anything  else  he  did  that  one 
wonders  how  he  was  inspired.  He  took  the  line  that  although 
Louis  was  certainly  guilty  there  were  many  excuses  for  him, 
and  that  as  he  had  not  broken  the  law,  he  could  not  be  punished. 
If,  said  Salle,  the  King  intended  to  support  his  manifesto  by 
force  of  arms,  no  law  would  be  needed  to  dethrone  him  ; 
but  there  are  no  proofs  that  he  did  so  intend.  Salle  was 
a  member  of  the  seven  Committees,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  their  view. 

Besides  defending  the  King  he  proposed  three  articles, 
which  were  voted  the  same  day  ;  to  the  effect  that  in  future 
any  King  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the 
purpose  of  leading  it  against  the  nation,  or  who  retracted  his 
oath  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  should  be  considered  to 
have  abdicated  ipso  facto,  and  should  become  a  simple  citizen, 
liable  for  all  his  subsequent  acts.1 

Salle  spoke  on  the  third  day,  Friday,  July  15th  ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Buzot,  and  it  remained  for  Barnave  to  give  the 
coup  de  grace. 

Barnave  had  prepared  himself  with  great  care 2  and  his 
discourse,  a  defence  of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  is  generally 
considered  his  greatest.  "  His  speech  was  sublime,"  says 
Montlosier,  who  neither  admired  nor  understood  him.3  Every 
point  he  made  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  Assembly  ;  the 
galleries  listened  in  cold  hostility. 

Salle,  to  whom  he  paid  a  high  tribute,  had  cleared  the 
ground  as  to  "  the  facts,"  and  he  was  able  to  put  them  aside 
and  to  devote  himself  to  proving  that  the  Committees'  pro- 
posal was  both  constitutional  and  "  good  for  the  Revolution." 

We  will  pass  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech,  only  quoting 
the  often-cited  description  of  the  Republicans  who  held  up  as 
an  example  to  France  the  Americans,  a  new  people  of  simple 
habits,  sparsely  scattered  in  a  vast  territory  and  not  surrounded 

1  15  July,  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  16-25. 

2  One  can  see  the  speech  growing  through  a  number  of  notes  in  his 
papers;  A.N.  W.  13.  10;  W.  12.  148,  149,  140,  147,  142,  143.  The 
speech  must  be  read  in  Le  Hodey's  report,  or  in  the  official  version 
(followed,  except  in  a  few  words,  in  CEuvres,  i.  242,  &c).  The  Moniteur 
only  gives  a  resume. 

3  Montlosier,  238. 
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by  powerful  neighbours  :  "  Some  men,  whose  intentions 
I  do  not  wish  to  blame — indeed  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  had  any  bad  ones — some  men,  who 
perhaps  try  to  make  romances  in  politics,  because  it  is  easier 
to  work  in  that  way  than  to  contribute  to  the  real  and  positive 
good  of  one's  country."  1 

Having  shown  once  again  that  constitutionally  the  King 
had  not  forfeited  the  throne,  he  came  to  one  of  his  points  ; 
that  the  decision  now  lay  "  between  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  resentment  against  a  man."  '  Therefore  I  ask 
to-day  of  him  among  you  who  may  have  conceived  every  kind 
of  prepossession  and  the  deepest  and  most  violent  resentment 
against  the  executive  power — I  ask  him  to  tell  us  whether 
his  anger  with  that  power  is  greater  than  his  attachment  to 
the  law  of  his  country.  And  mark  this  ;  that  the  difference 
which  free  men  naturally  make  between  the  importance  of 
laws  and  the  importance  of  individuals,  is  a  difference  which 
ought  to  be  felt  above  all  things  where  the  King  is  concerned 
in  a  free  and  representative  monarchy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  would  have  made  a  great  mistake,  when  you  were  con- 
stituting an  hereditary  monarchy  and  consenting,  in  conse- 
quence, to  receive  the  man  who  was  to  fill  the  first  place  in  it 
from  the  hands  of  birth  and  of  chance,  if  you  had  allowed 
the  selection  and  the  quality  of  that  man  to  assume  a  great 
importance.  I  understand  that  wherever  election  by  the 
people  gives  a  guarantee  of  a  man's  capacity,  wherever  a  public 
official  is  obliged  by  his  personal  responsibility  to  exercise  his 
functions  and  is  liable  to  punishment  if  he  infringes  them,  there 
it  is  necessary  that  personal  qualities  should  come  to  the  help 
of  the  law.  But,  either  you  have  made  a  faulty  constitution, 
or  else  the  personal  actions  of  him  whom  the  chance  of  birth 
gives  you,  whom  the  law  cannot  touch,  cannot  be  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Government,  and  the  Constitution  ought 
to  supply  him  with  the  principles  of  his  conduct  and  the 
obstacle  to  his  errors.  If  it  were  otherwise,  gentlemen,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  faults  of  the  King  that  I  should  see  the 
greatest  danger,  it  would  be  in  his  great  deeds  ;  I  should  not 
mistrust  his  vices  so  much  as  his  virtues  ;    for  I  might  say  to 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  32. 
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those  who  are  now  giving  vent  to  their  complaints — just 
perhaps  morally,  but  very  puerile  politically — who  are  giving 
vent  to  such  fury  against  the  individual  who  has  sinned  ; 
I  should  say  to  them  :  '  You  would  be  at  his  feet,  then,  if  you 
were  pleased  with  him  ?  ' 

"  Those  who  would  thus  sacrifice  the  Constitution  to  their 
resentment  against  one  man  seem  to  me  far  too  liable  to 
sacrifice  liberty  in  their  enthusiasm  for  another  ;  and  since 
they  love  a  republic,  now  is  the  time  to  say  to  them :  How 
can  you  wish  for  a  republic  in  a  nation  where  you  hope  that 
the  action,  easily  pardoned  after  all,  of  an  individual  who  has 
much  to  plead  in  his  justification,  that  the  action  of  an  in- 
dividual, who  though  certain  qualities  of  his  are  now  con- 
demned, long  possessed  the  people's  affection — when,  I  say, 
you  hoped  that  the  deed  he  has  done  might  change  our  Govern- 
ment, how  was  it  that  you  were  not  afraid  that  this  same 
variableness  of  the  people,  if  once  they  were  moved  by  enthu- 
siasm for  a  great  man,  by  gratitude  for  great  deeds — because 
the  French  nation,  you  know  it,  can  love  much  better  than 
it  can  hate" — here  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  'would 
overthrow  your  absurd  republic  in  one  day  ?  ' '  was  drowned 
in  an  unanimous  burst  of  applause,  the  galleries,  unable  to 
resist  Barnave  any  longer,  joining  in  lustily.1 

You  thought,  he  went  on  to  say,  in  words  which  prophesied 
Napoleon,  that  an  executive  council,  "  weak  by  its  essence," 
divided  among  itself,  opposed  to  the  national  instinct  for 
equality,  unable  to  keep  order,  "  would  long  resist  the  great 
generals,  the  great  orators,  the  great  philosophers,  who  might 
offer  the  nation  the  powerful  protection  of  genius  from  the 
evils  you  would  have  brought  upon  it  ?  You  thought  that 
the  nation  might  destroy  royalty  by  a  hasty  movement,  and 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  37-8.  "  You  know  it"  does  not  appear  in  the 
Logographe,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  its  insertion  in  the  official 
version  unless  it  had  been  spoken.  Berenger,  xciv-v.  Berenger,  who 
got  his  information  from  Theodore  Lameth  (see  Memoires,  89-90), 
tells  the  story  of  a  beautiful  lady  in  a  box  opposite  the  tribune,  who 
had  been  leading  the  hostile  manifestations  and  was  at  this  point 
converted  on  the  spot.  In  Theodore's  MSS.  the  story  grows  under  his 
pen, till  the  lady,  at  first  'won  for  the  moment',  is  "probably  converted 
for  life,"  and,  in  Berenger,  dies  on  the  scaffold  for  her  faith  ! 
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you  did  not  perceive  that  if  it  were  so,  the  same  nation  might 
one  day  set  up  tyranny  again  to  rid  itself  of  the  troubles  and 
the  humiliations  into  which  you  would  have  plunged  it  ?  " 

But  now,  turning  from  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the 
question,  "I  will  speak,"  he  said,  "for  the  Revolution;1 
I  will  examine  if  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  of  forfeiture 
does  not  apply  to  the  King's  conduct ;  and  I  say,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  thoughts,  I  say  positively  :    No." 

Then  he  affirmed  that  it  was  "  false,  calumniously  false," 
to  say  that  the  Committees  had  been  determined  by  the  fear 
of  foreign  Powers.  "It  is  not  for  us  to  dread  strife  with 
kings,"  we  need  not  fear  being  forced  under  the  yoke  again, 
the  Revolution  has  gone  too  deep  for  that.  "  The  state  of 
things  cannot  be  changed  again  ;  usurpations  and  prejudices 
cannot  be  re-established  again  when  so  large  a  mass  has  moved, 
and  when  the  whole  of  it  has  said  :  '  I  can  be  free,  I  wish  to 
be  free,  and  I  shall  be  free.'  This  is  as  profoundly  true  in 
politics  as  it  is  right  in  philosophy  and,  if  you  like,  as  it  is 
pompous  in  declamation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  some 
Power  wished  to  deprive  us  of  our  freedom,  passing  disasters 
might  result  for  us  and  great  evils  for  humanity  ;  but  in  the 
last  resort  victory  would  remain  ours.  This,  therefore,  is  not 
the  revolutionary  reason  of  the  decree." 

Then,  running  rapidly  through  the  dangers  of  a  Regency 
and  an  Executive  Council.  "  These  facts  have  been  well 
demonstrated  by  others,"  he  said,  "  but  I  take  them  together 
and  I  say  ;  all  change  is  fatal  now  ;  all  prolongation  of  the 
Revolution  is  disastrous  now  ;  the  real  question  to  my  thinking 
is  this,  and  the  national  interest  is  bound  up  with  it ;  are  we 
going  to  end  the  Revolution,  or  are  we  going  to  begin  it  again  ? " 

Here  there  was  another  burst  of  loud  and  universal  applause.2 

The  rest  of  the  speech  was  on  this  theme.  It  was  not,  he 
said,  the  attacks  of  foreign  Powers  and  the  emigres  that  he 
feared,  it  was  the  continuance  of  agitations  ;  and  these  would 
never  cease  till  the  Revolution  was  "  entirely  and  peaceably 

1  Le  Hodey  has  "  as  a  revolutionary  "  ;  I  give  the  official  version, 
because  the  phrase  "dans  la  revolution"  appears  in  Barnave's  pre- 
liminary notes  (A.  N.W.  12. 142).  It  seems  to  have  no  English  equivalent. 

2  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  38-40  ;   Moniteur,  ix.  144. 
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ended  "  by  "a  resolve  to  be  peaceful,  a  common  resolve, 
a  drawing  together,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  all  who  can 
in  future  compose  the  French  nation  .  .  .  You  have  done  what 
was  good  for  liberty,  for  equality,"  and  he  summed  up 
what  the  Revolution  had  accomplished  ;  "  Hence  results 
this  great  truth,  that  if  the  Revolution  makes  one  step  further 
it  cannot  be  made  without  danger  ;  that  in  the  line  of  liberty 
the  first  act  that  might  ensue  would  be  the  annihilation  of 
royalty  ;  that  in  the  line  of  equality  the  first  act  that  might 
ensue  would  be  an  attack  upon  property."  If  the  people  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  ferment,  "  is  there  any  other  aristocracy 
left  to  destroy,  except  that  of  property  ?  "  Cabinet  thinkers, 
learned  men,  may  be  led  by  metaphysical  notions  and  abstrac- 
tions, but  the  multitude,  without  whom  revolutions  are  not 
made,  is  only  led  by  realities  ...  by  palpable  advantages. 
You  all  know  that  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August  gave  more 
arms  to  the  Revolution  than  all  the  constitutional  decrees  ; 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  go  farther,  what  other  night  of  the 
4th  of  August  remains  to  be  made,  except  laws  against  pro- 
perty ?  '  Now  is  the  time  "  when  the  Revolution  will  show 
to  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  posterity  whether  it  was  made 
for  the  French  nation  or  for  a  few  individuals  ;  it  it  was  made 
for  the  nation  it  ought  to  stop  at  the  moment  when  the  nation 
is  free  and  when  all  Frenchmen  are  equal  ;  if  it  continues  in 
disorders,  from  that  time  forth  it  is  only  for  the  advantage 
of  a  few  men  ;  from  that  time  it  is  dishonoured  ;  from  that 
time  we  are  dishonoured  ourselves." 

Here  the  Assembly  and  galleries  applauded  for  some  minutes.1 
"  All  the  world,"  he  concluded,  "  must  feel  to-day  that  it 
is  for  the  common  interest  that  the  Revolution  should  stop." 
Those  who  have  lost  must  see  that  they  cannot  hope  to  put 
things  back  to  what  they  were  ;  even  kings,  if  the  truth  ever 
reaches  them,  ought  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  great  reforms  and  the  abolition  of  royalty  ;  '  that 
if  we  stop  here  they  are  still  kings."  '  Whatever  their  conduct 
may  be,  gentlemen  let  ours  at  least  be  wise  ;  let  the  fault  be 
theirs  if  they  are  to  suffer  one  day,  and  let  no  one  in  the 
universe  who  examines  our  conduct  have  one  just  reproach 

1  Le  Hodey,  40-1  ;   Moniteur,  ix.  144. 
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to  make  us.  Regenerators  of  the  Empire,  representatives  of 
the  French  nation,  follow  your  line  to-day  without  varying  ; 
you  have  shown  that  you  had  the  courage  to  destroy  misused 
powers  ;  you  have  shown  that  you  were  capable  of  establishing 
wise  and  beneficent  institutions  in  their  place  ;  prove  to-day 
that  you  have  the  wisdom  to  protect  and  to  maintain  them. 
.  .  .  Let  us  continue  our  precautions  ;  let  our  boundaries,  our 
frontiers  be  strongly  defended  ;  but  while  we  show  our  strength 
let  us  also  prove  our  moderation  ;  let  us  offer  peace  to  a  world 
uneasy  at  the  events  which  are  passing  among  us  ;  let  us 
offer  joy,  let  us  offer  a  lively  satisfaction  to  all  those  in  foreign 
countries  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  events  of  our 
own,  who  call  to  us  from  every  quarter  :  '  You  have  been  brave, 
you  are  powerful,  be  wise  to-day  and  moderate  ;  this  will  be 
the  term  of  your  glory.'  It  is  thus  that  you  will  show  how, 
under  various  circumstances,  you  were  able  to  employ  various 
talents  and  methods  and  virtues. 

"  Then,  when  you  return  to  your  homes,  after  setting  the 
Government  in  action  vigorously,  after  declaring  energetically 
that  you  wish  France  to  be  a  peaceful  shelter  for  all  who  will  obey 
the  laws  . .  .  you  will  have  won  by  your  courage  the  approbation 
and  the  love  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  liberty,  and  by  these  new  benefits  you  will  still  win  blessings 
from  every  one  ;  or  at  least  the  silence  of  calumny."  * 

"  At  least  the  silence  of  calumny."  The  words  have  a 
mournful  ring  most  unusual  with  the  speaker. 

This  was  the  only  one  of  his  speeches,  except  his  reports, 
ever  printed  by  order  of  the  Assembly.  The  honour  was  often 
accorded,  and  if  he  had  cared  for  such  triumphs  he  could 
easily  have  managed  to  secure  them,  with  his  friends  and  his 
following. 

Lafayette  rose,  this  time  to  support  Barnave,  and  to  propose 
that  the  discussion  should  be  closed.  Closed  it  was,  and  the 
decree  was  passed,  detail  by  detail  ;  only  about  forty  deputies 
were  firm  in  opposition  to  the  end.2 

There  was  a  meeting  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  that  day,  to 

1  Le  Hodey,  41-3. 

2  Madame  Roland  to  Bancal,  15  July  ;  Lettvcs,  ii.  328.  She  does  not 
say  whether  they  all  voted  against  the  bill. 
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sign  a  petition  against  the  bill,  and  the  attitude  of  the  people 
was  so  threatening  that  the  Assembly  had  doubled  the  guard 
of  the  Manege.  In  the  afternoon  a  crowd  of  about  a  thousand 
came,  bringing  the  petition,  and  six  spokesmen  who  were  let 
in  asked  for  Petion  and  Robespierre.  These  deputies  told 
them  that  they  were  too  late  ;  the  decree  had  passed.  When 
the  Assembly  dispersed,  a  crush  of  angry  people  at  the  doors 
blocked  several  of  the  exits,  and  insults  and  threats  were 
showered  on  the  prominent  deputies,  especially  on  Barnave 
and  his  friends.  Many  of  the  theatres  were  shut  by  the  mob 
that  night,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  how  Barnave,  seduced 
by  the  charms  of  the  Queen,  had  turned  his  coat.1 

The  decree  had  committed  the  agents  of  the  King's  flight 
for  trial,  but  as  Louis  himself  was  not  mentioned  in  it  his 
fate  might  still  be  considered,  technically,  as  undecided. 
The  Jacobins,  therefore,  were  within  their  rights  in  discussing 
a  fresh  petition  on  the  evening  of  the  15th.  Laclos  had  been 
promising  to  get  eight  million  signatures,  of  men,  women  and 
children  to  it,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  determined,  when  a 
throng  of  people  of  all  classes,  from  the  Palais-Royal,  entered 
the  chapel.  They  came  to  announce  that  they  intended  to  go 
to  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  their  thousands  next  day,  and  there 
to  swear  that  they  would  never  recognize  Louis  XVI  as  King, 
and  they  invited  the  Jacobins  to  join  them.  Most  of  the 
members  had  decamped  when  the  crowd  appeared,  but  those 
who  stayed  persuaded  their  visitors  that  it  would  be  better 
if  all  came  to  sign  the  new  petition  which  was  under  discussion  ; 
and  this  quite  irregular  meeting  voted  that  a  petition  should 
be  drawn  up,  and  appointed  Laclos  and  Brissot,  who  was  not 
present,  to  perform  the  task.  Brissot  himself,  by  his  own 
avowal,  wrote  it  early  on  the  16th.2     In  flat  defiance  of  the 

1  Bruchstucke,  128  ;  Madame  Roland  to  Bancal,  15  and  16  July, 
Lettres,  ii.  328,  331  ;  Le  Babillard,  16  July,  p.  8  ;  Petion,  Leltre  a  ses 
commettans,  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  no.  86,  p.  42  ;  Adresse 
de  Maximilien  Robespierre  aux  Francais,  17-18  (Paris,  I79I.49PP-)  > 
Gaultier-Biauzat,  ii.  386  ;   Bailli  de  Virieu,  18  July,  p.  288. 

2  Bruchstucke,  129-31;  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  27;  Madame 
Roland,  loc.  cit.,  331  ;  Brissot,  Memoir es,  ii.  281-2  (in  his  defence).  We 
are  not  concerned  with  the  clause  added  by  Laclos  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Orleans  family. 
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Assembly,  it  bound  the  signatories  not  to  recognize  Louis  XVI 
as  King  unless  the  majority  of  the  nation  declared  for  him.1 
The  document  was  duly  taken  to  the  Champ-de-Mars  for 
signature,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  majority  of  the  Jacobins 
the  same  evening,  when  they  learned  that  the  Assembly  had 
passed  the  bill,  already  announced  by  Demeunier,  which 
continued  the  suspension  of  the  King  till  the  Constitution  had 
been  offered  him  and  he  had  accepted  it. 

The  Jacobins  acted  constitutionally  here,  but  their  sitting 
of  the  16th  was  a  wild  one.  Robespierre  denounced  the 
Committees  of  the  Assembly  as  an  infamous  coalition  of  priests 
and  nobles,  the  former  "  privileged  classes  ;  "  and  gave  a 
long  and  lugubrious  list  of  the  atrocities  they  were  going  to 
commit  on  his  person.  He  stirred  the  meeting  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  fury,  that  every  one  present  took  an  oath  never  to 
acknowledge  Louis  XVI  as  King ;  the  galleries  mingled  with 
the  members,  and  when  (Eisner  left,  about  midnight,  a  mulatto 
woman  in  the  tribune  was  swearing  to  plunge  her  father's 
sword  into  Lameth's  heart,  while  all  around  her  were  gnashing 
their  teeth  and  raging  like  maniacs.2 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  17th,  two  men  were  found 
hiding  under  the  altar  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  ;  it  was  supposed 
that  they  meant  to  blow  it  up  while  the  patriots  were  signing 
petitions,  and  a  mob  murdered  them.  Later  in  the  day  a  new 
petition,  drawn  up  by  the  journalist  Robert  and  other  Repub- 
licans, was  taken  to  the  altar  and  signed  there,  not  by  the 
murderers  of  the  morning,  but  by  numbers  of  a  holiday  multi- 
tude. The  promoters  of  this  meeting  had  notified  it  to  the 
authorities,  so  that  it  was  legally  in  order. 

Meanwhile  the  dangerous  circumstance  that  large  crowds 
were  gathering  daily  in  the  Champ-de-Mars  to  protest  against 
the  Government,  was  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Assembly. 
Paris  had  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  action  of  some  kind  was 
imperative.  On  the  16th  the  authorities  were  summoned  to 
the  bar,  and  charged  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  main- 
tain order.     Early  on  the  17th,  when  the  news  of  the  murders — 

1  Aulard,  Histoire  politique,  150. 

2  Bruchstiicke,  13 1-2.  For  Robespierre's  speech  see  Bouche  de  Fer 
of  21  July,  also  Gazette  universelle,  21  July,  p.  807. 
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erroneously  said  to  have  been  committed  on  two  National 
Guards — was  announced,  Regnaud  proposed  that  a  law  against 
incitements  to  sedition  should  be  made ;  and  later  on,  at 
about  one  o'clock,  the  President  wrote  to  Bailly  in  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly,  urging  him  to  act,  although  there 
seems  to  be  no  record  that  he  was  expressly  authorized  to 
do  so.  It  was  not  the  actual  President,  Charles  Lameth,  who 
wrote ;  he  was  absent  that  day,  and  his  place  was  being  taken 
by  Treilhard.1 

The  disaster  which  followed  has  often  been  described.  It  is 
easy  for  those  who  examine  the  evidence  dispassionately  to 
see  that  it  was  the  result  of  misunderstanding  and  mismanage- 
ment ;  that  here  was  no  cruel  plot  to  crush  republicanism, 
as  has  been  alleged.  The  loi  martiale  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  at  about  six  o'clock,  Lafayette  and 
Bailly  with  the  National  Guard  marched  to  the  Champ-de- 
Mars,  displaying  the  red  flag.  The  crowd  did  not  see  the  flag, 
did  not  know  that  the  loi  martiale  had  been  proclaimed, 
and  did  not  disperse.  The  National  Guards  were  angry  at 
being  called  out  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  was  very  hot,  the 
crowd  was  provocative.  Even  in  the  streets  the  Guards  were 
attacked,  and  retaliated,2  and  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  under 
a  rain  of  stones,  after  they  had  first  fired  in  the  air  some  of 
them  fired  in  earnest,  without  orders,  and  killed  innocent 
sightseers.  Several  National  Guards  too  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  fray.  The  number  of  the  slain  is  unknown  ; 
Bailly  put  it  down  at  eleven  or  twelve,  the  Revolutions  de  Paris 
at  fifty ;  Gorsas,  who  is  likely  to  be  right  here,  says  fourteen 
or  fifteen.3  This  was  "  the  massacre  of  the  Champ-de-Mars," 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  people  and  kindled 
a  spark  of  inextinguishable  hatred. 

Barnave  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  he  did  not  escape 

accusation.     Sieves  at  the  time   put  the  whole   affair  down 

to  "  the  Coalition,"  as  did  Brissot  ;    and  Sieves  even  accused 

'  the  Coalition  "  of  having  hidden  two  men  under  the  altar, 

1  Treilhard's  letter  is  in  the  Archives,  see  Tuetey,  i.  no.  2459.  Duport 
presided  for  a  short  time  when  the  sitting  opened.  Proces-verbal, 
no.  707,  vol.  63.  2  Bruchstucke,  133. 

3  Moniteur,  ix.  164  ;   Revolutions  de  Paris,  ix.  73  ;   Gorsas,  xxvi.  308. 
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and  of  having  them  murdered,  in  order  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  afternoon's  gathering.  At  Barnave's  trial  it  was  alleged 
that  he  had  attended  supposed  conclaves  in  which  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  loi  martiale  was  resolved  on.  There  was  no 
evidence  whatever  against  him  and  he  denied  the  charge, 
saying  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  measures  of  repression. 
He  further  gave  as  a  proof  that  he  had  not  been  concerned, 
the  fact  that  when  the  chief  authors  of  the  movement  were 
prosecuted,  Brissot,  his  particular  enemy,  was  not  touched.1 
In  later  times  Louis  Blanc,  though  he  does  not  go  quite  so  far 
as  Sieves,  calls  the  affair  a  coup  d'Etat  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
and  tries  hard  to  implicate  Barnave  and  the  Lameths.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  theories,  "  the  murderous  messages  sent  by 
Charles  Lameth  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  "  have  no  existence  ; 
he  had  not  looked  at  the  proces-verbal.2 

The  mismanagement  of  Bailly  and  Lafayette  had  caused 
a  calamity  and  all  who  identified  themselves  with  their  action 
were  courting  unpopularity,  but  Barnave  and  the  Lameths 
supported  their  new  allies  loyally  and  unhesitatingly.  When 
Bailly  reported  for  the  municipal  authorities  on  the  18th, 
Charles  Lameth,  as  President,  pronounced  that  the  Assembly 
approved  of  their  conduct  ;  and  Barnave  thereupon  moved 
that  the  President's  speech  should  be  printed  and  posted  up 
in  Paris,  as  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly. 
It  was  time,  he  said,  that  "  the  men  who  have  been  for  some 
while  the  torment  of  their  country"  should  be  subjected  to 
the  law,  and  prosecuted.  He  ended  with  a  hope  that  the 
nation  would  provide  for  the  families  of  the  National  Guards 
who  had  been  killed.3  Barnave,  in  no  way  personally  con- 
cerned, could  easily  have  dispensed  with  speaking,  and  his 
action  was  one  of  pure  self-sacrifice. 

At  the  same  sitting  the  Assembly  passed  a  decree,  proposed 
by   Regnaud,   which  made  incitements   to   break  the  law  a 

1  Bruchstiicke,  1 36  ;  Reponse  de  J .  P.  Brissot  d  tous  les  libellistes,  3 1  ; 
Barnave,  OEuvres,  ii.  382-3.  Barnave  was  not  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  when  the  first  measures  were  taken  ;  see  Le  Hodey, 
xxx.  58  ;   a  member  says  "  M.  Barnave  is  not  here." 

2  Louis  Blanc,  v.  473.    Michelet  falls  into  the  same  error. 

3  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  125. 
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punishable  crime  ;  but  the  victors  were  so  little  inclined 
to  persecution  that  when  Petion  complained  of  the  dangerous 
vagueness  of  the  wording  a  restrictive  amendment  was  at 
once  adopted.  And  Barnave,  when  the  elder  Garat  began 
to  speak  about  the  necessity  of  curbing  licence  of  speech, 
protested  at  once,  that  the  moment  when  the  Assembly  was 
showing  severity  was  also  the  very  time  to  show  "  its  profound 
respect  for  liberty,  and  that  hatred  of  anything  which  might 
bear  an  inquisitorial  and  arbitrary  character  from  which  it 
will  never  deviate."  x 

The  leaders  of  the  Assembly  have  been  severely  criticized 
by  some  historians  2  for  their  political  ineptitude  in  not  using 
their  victory  to  restore  peace  to  France  by  crushing  their  oppo- 
nents. This  is  demanding  impossibilities  ;  their  strength  lay  in 
unswerving  faith  in  principle,  through  their  faith  they  had  ac- 
complished their  work,  it  was  their  faith  which  had  made  them 
great.  Such  greatness  implies  scruples  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  '  statesmanship  '  demanded  ;  if  statesmanship  it  be. 

Historians  of  another  school,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  royalist 
books,  write  as  if  a  reign  of  terror  had  been  instituted  ;  and 
when  we  read  that  "  the  bourgeoisie  used  its  bloody  victory 
to  persecute  its  adversaries,"  it  is  something  of  an  anti-climax 
to  find  that  though  a  number  of  people  were  arrested  most 
of  them  were  speedily  released,  and  that  only  about  fourteen 
were  prosecuted.3  They  were  prosecuted  too  in  so  dilatory  a 
fashion,  that  observers  thought  the  prosecutors  must  be  waiting 
for  the  expected  amnesty  to  relieve  them  of  the  trouble.4 

Another  event  of  these  days,  in  which  Barnave's  part  has 
been,  from  the  first,  misunderstood  and  exaggerated,  was  the 
starting  of  the  Feuillants  Club.  The  behaviour  of  the  Jacobins 
on  July  15th,  coming  after  their  repeated  insolent  refusals  to 
hear  deputies,  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  founders. 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxx.  129;  Moniteur,  ix.  167.  2  e.g.  Sybel  and  Droz. 

3  Aulard,  Histoire  politique,  154,  157. 

4  Gower,  12  Aug.,  p.  114.  There  is  a  story  that  the  Lameths  warned 
Legendre  of  his  impending  arrest  and  helped  him  to  escape  (Gorsas, 
xxvii,  232  and  252).  Sergent  (Revue  retrospective,  v.  284,  date  1834) 
tells  the  same  story  ;  but  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux  (iii.  190,  note  2)  con- 
cludes from  studies  in  the  Archives  that  no  faith  can  be  put  in  anything 
Sergent  says. 

1700-2  O 
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Barnave  tells  us  that  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  nearly  all  the 
deputies  who  were  members  of  the  Jacobins  came  to  a  meeting 
in  the  church  of  the  Feuillants'  convent,  adjoining  the  Manege. 
'  I  had  no  part  in  summoning  it  and  in  saying  where  it  should 
meet,  neither  had  any  of  my  friends ;  I  went  to  it,  as  did 
three  or  four  hundred  others.  In  the  discussion  I  spoke  tenth 
or  twelfth,  in  favour  of  deputies  leaving  the  Jacobins  ;  this 
was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  before  I  had  spoken  as 
well  as  after."  The  resolution  was  carried  by  "  about  three 
hundred  against  eight  or  ten."  "  I  was  against  the  formation 
of  a  new  club,  my  opinion  in  that  respect  was  very  well  known  ; 
I  took  no  part  in  the  contrary  resolution.  It  was  proposed 
by  a  deputy  now  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  whose 
patriotism  has  never  been  disputed  ...  if  I  did  not  oppose 
his  proposition  it  was  because  I  believed  that  the  evil  was 
after  all  less  than  seeing  a  number  of  our  colleagues  return 
to  the  Jacobins'  from  habit,  and  restore  to  them  a  credit  which 
those  who  directed  them  would  only  use  to  unsettle  the  king- 
dom and  to  overthrow  the  Constitution."  J 

The  deputies  voted  "  to  transfer  to  the  Feuillants  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  of  which  they  had 
been  the  first  founders,"  and  at  a  meeting  on  the  17th  an 
address  to  the  affiliated  Societies,  explaining  the  reasons  of 
the  move,  was  adopted.  Almost  all  the  important  deputies 
who  belonged  to  the  Jacobins  joined,  even  Gregoire  and 
Reubell  ;  and  other  deputies,  who  were  not  Jacobins,  came 
in  on  the  18th.  Outsiders  were  soon  admitted  in  great  num- 
bers, milder  members  of  the  Jacobins,  and  others.2  Out  of 
2,400  members  the  Jacobins  only  kept  600  ;  600  of  those 
who  left  them  joined  the  Feuillants,  while  a  large  majority  of 
the  provincial  societies  began  by  adhering.3 

For  three  weeks  the  Jacobins  were  left  with  no  deputy  of 
note  except  Petion,  Robespierre,  Buzot,  and  Corroller ;    they 

1  Introduction,  137,  140-1. 

2  Ibid.,  137-8  ;  Gazette  universelte,  18  and  20  July,  pp.  795  and  802  ; 
Challamel,  Les  Clubs  contre-revolutionnaires,  323,  286,  292. 

3  Jacobin  Journal,  no.  35  (9  Aug.),  p.  390,  note  3.  In  a  note  of  about 
22  Aug.  (A.N.  W.  12.  166)  Barnave  says  that  "  more  than  200  societies 
have  joined."    The  Introduction  has  "  400." 
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seemed  in  a  fair  way  for  extinction,  and  on  the  20th  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Feuillants  to  invite  them  to  return  and 
draw  up  new  rules.  The  Feuillants  refused  to  consider  the 
invitation.  The  new  club  made  a  great  mistake  in  refraining 
from  turning  their  rivals  out  of  the  chapel,  to  which,  as  many 
Jacobins  acknowledged,  they  had  no  longer  any  right.1 

The  Feuillants,  Barnave  says,  might  have  become  the  centre 
of  the  revolutionary  party  and  a  great  obstacle  to  a  second 
revolution  ;  "  but  it  was  not  to  be."  The  deputies  who  were 
members  were  too  busy  to  give  much  time  to  the  Society 
(he  and  his  friends,  for  instance,  were  seldom  there),2  and 
most  of  them,  thoroughly  sick  and  weary  of  clubs,  believed 
that  the  time  when  such  societies  could  do  good  was  over.  The 
sittings  were  not  public,  another  mistake  ;  the  men  who  joined 
were  chiefly  "  peaceful  and  well  off  ;  '  :'  the  correspondence  was 
left  to  clerks."  The  Jacobins,  on  the  other  hand,  were  "ardent 
spirits,  mostly  journalists  or  pamphleteers,"  with  the  terrors 
of  press  and  pikes  behind  them,  and  all  the  attractions  that 
being  in  the  van  could  bestow.  They  left  nothing  undone 
to  regain  their  former  position.3  Excesses  were  repressed, 
debates  became  orderly,  and  the  more  advanced  of  the  deputies 
soon  began  to  return  to  their  old  meeting-place. 

But  for  a  short  time  everything  looked  hopeful.  The 
Assembly  had  not  overrated  its  power  and  its  prestige,  and  the 
decrees  on  the  King's  affair  were  received  with  approbation 
by  the  country  ;  for  the  mass  of  law-abiding  citizens  were  as 
anxious  as  Barnave  that  the  Revolution  should  be  ended. 
Even  in  Paris  the  firmness  with  which  disorder  had  been 
suppressed  was  appreciated,  and  public  opinion  veered  round 
to  the  Assembly.  By  July  21st  it  had  gone  three  quarters 
of  the  way,  according  to  Madame  Roland,  and  on  the  26th 
Brissot  declared  that  Paris  had  changed  face  and  principles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  a  fickleness  which  he  attributed  to  the 
wiles  of  the  "infernal  coalition."4     With  few  exceptions  the 

1  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  nos.  29,  30,  31. 

2  Babillard,  no.  49,  p.  7.  3  Introduction,  137-8. 

4  Madame  Roland  to  Bancal  ;  Lettres,  ii.  343  ;  Patriote  francais, 
26  July,  p.  107.  (Eisner  (Bruchstiicke,  135)  says,  "  everything  vanished 
before  the  credit  of  the  National  Assembly,  once  the  knot  was  cut." 

O  2 
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very  journalists  who  had  opposed  the  decree  took  it  fairly 
quietly  after  the  first.  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  was  impli- 
cated in  the  Champ-de-Mars  business  and  went  into  hiding, 
was  one  of  the  exceptions.  He  gave  up  writing  his  paper 
shortly  after,  but  in  his  two  last  numbers  he  let  loose  the 
floods  of  his  bitter,  witty  invective  upon  Barnave  and  his 
friends  ;  unsaying  all  the  good  he  had  ever  said  of  them  ; 
spreading  the  foolish  tale  that  on  the  way  back  from  Varennes, 
Barnave  had  insisted  on  waiting  behind  the  King's  chair  at 
dinner  ;  calling  him  "  a  little  fag-end  of  an  orator  '  and 
"  a  tap  of  tepid  water,"  after  Maury,1  and  Duport  "  a  political 
Desrues,"  after  Mirabeau.  The  history  of  the  coalition  was 
he  wrote,  that  the  Court,  desirous  of  shifting  the  '  false 
patriots  ' '  to  its  side,  had  the  decree  against  re-election  and 
the  "four  years'  law"  passed,  upon  which  the  triumvirate, 
enraged  at  seeing  their  power  about  to  slip  from  their  grasp, 
reconciled  themselves  with  Lafayette  who  was  equally  hit,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  their  domination  through  their  influence 
over  the  Court.2  Camille  is  always  painful  reading  when  he 
turns  on  old  friends. 

Such  things  were  written,  and  they  were  believed.  The 
harm  which  the  split  in  the  Left  had  done  now  became  appar- 
ent. The  coalition  between  men  who  had  long  been  opposed 
seemed  unnatural  to  the  public,  as  such  coalitions  always  do, 
and  it  was  easy  for  the  Republicans  to  represent  it  as  mischiev- 
ous and  interested,  to  cast  suspicion  on  all  its  actions  and 
to  cripple  its  power  for  good.  The  legend  of  Barnave  and  the 
Queen  became  a  weapon  in  this  political  campaign. 

1  There  is  a  pun  in  the  word  robinet  which  is  also  the  diminutive  of 
robin,  the  familiar  term  for  a  lawyer. 

2  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  nos.  85,  pp.  292-3,  296,  and 
86,  pp.  31-2,  note. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  Coalition,  or  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  the 
Constitutionalists,  early  decided  upon  the  line  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  general  situation.  First,  the 
King  must  be  convinced  that  foreign  interference  could  do  no 
possible  good  to  the  monarchy  ;  that  by  angering  the  people 
it  would  lead  to  the  massacre  of  the  royal  family  ;  that  even 
if  successful  it  would  have  to  be  paid  for  with  large  slices  of 
territory  ;  and  that  under  these  circumstances,  the  only  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  accept  the  Constitution. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Briefly  and  baldly  the  European 
situation  of  France  was  this  :  a  kind  of  league,  formed  by  the 
Emperor,  Prussia,  the  German  princes  and  Sweden,  was 
known  to  be  watching  developments  with  the  intention  of 
interfering  if  the  Revolution  became  threatening  to  other 
kingdoms,  and  certain  of  the  German  princes  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  feudal  rights  in  Alsace  by  the  new  French 
laws  had  refused  to  negotiate  for  an  indemnity,  and  by  this 
means  were  keeping  a  casus  belli  ready  to  hand.  Great  Britain, 
according  to  all  indications,  would  remain  neutral  for  the 
present.  Now  if  the  Emperor  could  be  detached  from  the 
other  German  powers,  the  coalition  against  France  would 
cease  to  be  formidable,  and  the  German  princes,  deprived  of 
his  support,  would  be  forced  to  negotiate.  Leopold,  a  wily 
and  prudent  monarch,  disinclined,  as  the  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee knew,  to  hostilities  with  France,  might  be  made  to 
understand  how  much  the  peaceful  ending  of  the  Revolution 
was  to  the  interest  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  France.  The  free 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  King  would  take  away 
all  pretext  for  interference  in  French  domestic  affairs,  and 
if  the  Emperor  would  seize  the  occasion  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the   Constitution  and  to   make  an  alliance  with   France, 
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he  would  be  doing  the  greatest  service  to  his  sister  ;  for  the 
credit  of  bringing  about  such  an  alliance  was  exactly  what  was 
needed  to  reconcile  the  King  with  the  nation  and  to  set  him 
firmly  on  his  throne  again.  Spain  might  be  induced  to  join 
the  new  alliance,  perhaps  Russia,  and  then  the  league  of 
hostile  Powers  would  be  more  than  balanced,  even  if  Great 
Britain  ultimately  joined  it.1 

Further,  an  Austrian  alliance  would  also  put  an  end  to  the 
perpetual  menace  of  the  emigres  who  were  trying  to  spur 
the  Powers  into  action  against  France,  quite  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  Louis  XVI.  Leopold  disliked  the  emigres ;  he 
had  snubbed  the  comte  d'Artois  and  refused  his  requests  for 
help  ;  and  though  Calonne  and  Artois  gave  out  that  they 
had  obtained  a  promise  from  him,  and  by  their  trickery 
deceived  the  world  and  kept  France  anxious,2  the  Diplomatic 
Committee  was,  as  we  shall  see,  pretty  well  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  things.  If  Leopold  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
France,  the  emigres  would  know  themselves  to  be  power- 
less, and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  would  offer 
an  opportunity  for  the  return  of  the  King's  brothers  and 
of  all  the  better  disposed.  The  King  and  Queen  might 
convince  the  nation  of  their  sincerity  by  working  for  all 
these  ends. 

It  was  a  wise  and  well-considered  policy  ;  the  misfortune 
was  that  neither  the  Court,  the  Royalists,  nor  Europe,  were 
clear-sighted  enough  to  see  how  wise  it  was  ;  and  while  the 
Constitutionalists  based  their  proposals  on  their  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  in 
reality  threatening  Europe  with  what  would  happen  if  France 
were  exasperated,  those  with  whom  they  tried  to  negotiate 
could  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  were  only  prompted 
by  a  selfish  fear  for  their  own  heads  when  the  Revolution  was 
ultimately  overthrown. 

1  This  plan  is  set  forth  in  Le  Hoe's  note  for  the  King  (Armoire  defer, 
Troisieme  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  no.  259,  pp.  130-3),  and,  in  part,  in  the  leaders' 
note  for  Mercy  (Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  163-6)  on  both  of  which  see 
below.  Lamarck,  in  a  letter  to  Mercy  (Lamarck,  iii.  178-87),  states  it 
in  a  hostile  fashion  ;  the  date  given  to  this  letter,  23  Aug.,  is  evidently 
a  mistake  for  3  Aug.  2  See  Sorel,  ii.  175-6. 
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During  the  suspension  of  the  King  the  ministers  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Constitutionalists.  Montmorin,  who  had 
known  nothing  of  the  King's  plans  and  had  been  left  to  his 
fate  by  his  master,  was  "  given  up  now  entirely  to  Barnave 
and  Lameth,"  as  his  former  confidant,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
learnt  without  surprise.  Duport-Dutertre,  next  in  impor- 
tance, had  always  been  strongly  revolutionary.  The  Diplo- 
matic Committee  met  the  Executive  Council  of  ministers  in 
his  hotel  in  the  place  Vendome  almost  daily  after  the  King's 
flight.  Barnave  had  always  liked  him  and  esteemed  him 
greatly,  and  the  tie  between  them  grew  closer.1 

The  first  step  of  the  Constitutionalists  was  to  approach 
Mercy  through  an  old  friend  of  his,  the  great  banker  Laborde. 
Mercy,  who  could  if  he  chose  influence  both  the  Queen  and 
the  Emperor,  had  left  France  in  disgust  the  year  before  and 
was  in  Belgium.  Laborde  wrote  to  him  himself  and  induced 
the  Austrian  charge  d'affaires,  Blumendorff,  to  send  him  a  note, 
"  drawn  up  by  some  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
coalition."  They  were,  says  Mercy,  the  young  Laborde, 
Alexandre  Lameth,  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Lafayette.  The 
gist  of  the  note,  written  three  days  before  the  Report  on  the 
King  (i.e.  July  10th)  was,  that  though  "the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution"  had  decided  not  to  bring  the  King  to  trial,  and 
believed  that  public  opinion  would  come  round  to  their  view, 
yet  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  King  to  give  some  proofs 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  and  really  intended  to 
maintain  the  Constitution.  He  could  do  this  by  good  offices 
with  Austria  and  the  emigres.  If,  by  these  means,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  back  the  nation's  confidence,  '  his  authority, 
restricted  as  it  is,  will  regain  all  that  is  necessary  to  it ;  "  if  not, 
there  was  no  hope  for  him.  It  is,  said  the  note,  '  to  the 
interest  of  foreign  Courts  that  the  King  of  France  should 
keep  his  crown,  and  that  the  contagious  example  of  a  dethroned 
King  should  not  shake  those  who  are  not  very  firmly  seated 
on  their  thrones." 

Mercy  answered  freezingly  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
negotiate,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  note  to  Leopold,  with  remarks 

1  G.  Morris,  i.  438,  21  July;  Barnave,  (Euvres,  ii.  335  (draft  of 
petition  to  the  Convention). 
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on  the  ostensible  "  insolent  logic,"  and  the  real  terrors  of 
the  authors.1 

Meanwhile  Louis  had  managed  to  get  a  note  through  to 
Leopold,  asking  his  brother-in-law  to  come  to  his  aid,  but 
without  particularizing  how.  The  Queen  too  had  been  able 
to  inform  Fersen  of  the  King's  wish  that  a  congress  of  the 
Powers  should  negotiate  with  France.  This  congress  was  to 
be  supported  by  a  display  of  force,  but  force  was  to  be  kept 
in  the  background,2  for  the  King  and  Queen  understood  the 
dangers  of  an  invasion  well  enough.  Here  they  were  at  one 
with  the  Constitutionalists,  and  they  were  at  one  with  them 
on  another  point  :  a  hearty  dislike  of  the  emigres  and  a  wish 
to  put  an  end  to  their  threats. 

The  Constitutionalists,  or  rather  we  must  believe  the  minis- 
ters through  whom  they  were  acting,  next  approached  the  King 
himself,  through  a  M.  le  Hoc,  a  man  of  standing,  who  had  been 
in  the  diplomatic  service  and  afterwards  became  an  ambassador. 
He  was  in  a  position  to  influence  the  King,  as  he  commanded 
the  National  Guard  which  watched  over  the  Dauphin  and 
had  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  royal  family  by  his  kindness 
and  courtesy.3  He  now  laid  the  plans  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
as  we  have  sketched  them,  before  the  King,  in  a  short  memo- 
randum drawn  up  by  himself,  suggesting  that  the  Queen  should 
work  for  the  Austrian  alliance,  '  determined  ...  to  forget 
all  her  misfortunes,  to  sacrifice  all  her  resentments."  "It  is 
from  these  considerations,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  most  honest 
and  most  enlightened  men  of  the  Assembly  desire  that  the 
Queen  would  graciously  second  their  wishes  and  their  efforts, 
and  would  make  her  mind  known  to  M.  de  Mercy.  .  .  .  They 
trust  to  her  Majesty  to  employ  such  shades  of  language  as 

1  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.,  the  note,  pp.  163-5  >  Blumendorff's  note,  of 

11  July,  pp.  162-3  '>  Mercy's  remarks  on  the  note,  pp.  165-6.  Mercy 
sent  note  and  remarks  to  Leopold  with  a  letter,  dated  Spa,  July  1791 ; 
p.  167,  &c.  It  was  to  this  letter,  and  not  to  the  preceding  one,  as 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  says  (p.  162)  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  that  the  note 
was  annexed.  (All  are  in  the  Austrian  Archives.)  Cf.  Fersen,  i.  5,  and 
references  to  the  note  in  the  Queen's  letters  to  Mercy  of  29  July  and 

12  Sept.,  Arneth,  187  and  210. 

2  Letters,  "July,"  Arneth,  184,  and  8  July,  Fersen,  i.  147. 

3  See  Biographic  Michand  and  Biographie  generate  (1859). 
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will  leave  no  doubt  about  the  feelings  which  she  will  privately 
make  clear  to  her  brother."  After  she  had  done  this,  it  was 
proposed  to  send  the  chevalier  de  Coigny  on  a  mission  to  the 
comte  d'Artois,  and  the  abbe  Louis  (chosen  by  Montmorin 
on  the  advice  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly)  on  a  mission  to 
Mercy.  If  Mercy  replied  favourably,  the  abbe  was  to  report 
what  the  Emperor  had  said  to  the  comte  d'Artois.1 

The  Queen  consented  to  write  to  the  Emperor  in  the  sense 
desired.  How,  or  by  whom  she  was  persuaded  does  not 
appear  ;  she  may  not  have  required  persuasion,  for  she  was 
alive  to  the  perils  which  surrounded  her,  thankful,  for  the 
time  being,  for  the  protection  of  the  Assembly,  and  she  had 
been  favourably  impressed  by  Barnave.  In  her  letter,  dated 
July  30th,2  she  gives  the  ideas  of  the  Constitutionalists  on  the 
only  way  to  end  the  Revolution  and  preserve  the  royal  family, 
as  the  views  which  circumstances  had  compelled  her  to  adopt, 
and  urges  them  upon  Leopold.  This  is  the  letter  which  she 
is  often  said  to  have  written  '  at  Barnave's  dictation.'  He 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  other  leaders,  and  its 
official  character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sent  by 
a  courier  of  Montmorin's  and  delivered  to  the  Emperor  through 
Noailles,  the  French  ambassador.3 

The  Queen,  as  we  have  seen,  hastened  to  disavow  the  letter 
secretly,  and  Leopold  at  her  request  sent  her  two  answers, 
one  for  herself  and  one  to  show.4  He  said  much  the  same  in 
both,  but  he  put  his  views  more  strongly  in  the  private  one. 
In  his  opinion  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  was  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  should  support  the  monarchy  and 
restore  order  in  France.  But  he  insisted  that  if  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  were  to  be  satisfied  with  this  prospect,  the  King's 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  must  be  visibly  free,  and  the 
Constitution  must  be  such  as  he  could  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  accept  freely.  It  was  pretty  obvious  from  both  letters  that 
if  Louis  accepted  the  Constitution,  Leopold  would  acquiesce. 

1  See  note  i,  p.  198.  The  paper  is  marked  in  the  King's  hand  "  M.  le 
Hoc."    Le  Hoc  was  afterwards  imprisoned  on  account  of  it. 

2  Arneth,  188-92. 

3  The  Queen  to  Mercy,  7  Aug.,  Arneth,  197  ;  Fersen,  i.  14. 

4  17  Aug.  (private)  and  28  Aug.  ;  Arneth,  198  and  200. 
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Louis  was  nothing  loath  to  recall  his  brothers,  and  the 
mission  of  the  chevalier  de  Coigny  to  the  comte  d'Artois  was 
made  known  to  the  public,  with  the  view,  says  Lamarck,  of 
putting  the  Prince  in  the  wrong  if  he  refused  to  negotiate. 
According  to  the  same  authority  Coigny  was  also  authorized 

'  by  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  "  to  offer  d'Artois  money 
and  places  if  he  would  return.  Coigny  left  on  Aug.  2nd, 
bearing  with  him  letters  from  the  King  to  his  brothers  and 
a  memorandum  for  d'Artois  from  Montmorin.1  This  memoran- 
dum, "  drawn  up  under  Barnave's  inspiration,"  says  M.  Sorel, 

'  contained  the  most  intelligent  observations  and  proceeded 
from  a  superior  historical  instinct."  It  is  printed,  as  anony- 
mous, in  the  Lamarck-Mirabeau  correspondence,2  and  to  the 
reader  of  that  melancholy  record  of  double  dealing  it  comes 
like  a  breath  of  mountain  air  after  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
a  tunnel.  The  thought,  though  not  the  final  wording,  is 
clearly  Barnave's. 

The  Prince  is  conjured  to  return  at  the  propitious  moment 
when  the  King's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  by  creating 
a  new  situation,  would  give  him  an  occasion  to  show  his 
loyalty  without  any  derogation  of  his  pride,  and  before  new 
laws  of  proscription,  which  the  Assembly  might  be  obliged 
to  make,  should  rob  his  return  of  all  its  grace.  The  criminal 
folly  as  well  as  the  hopelessness  of  making  war  on  France  is 
pointed  out,  and  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  Prince's 
situation  with  regard  to  foreign  Powers  is  shown.  '  It  is 
supposed  that  he  [the  Prince]  has  been  given  hopes  of  help 
by  some  great  Power.  But,  first  he  knows  that  not  all  promises 
dictated  by  policy  are  kept  ;  and  he  must  also  subtract  from 
the  hopes  held  out  to  him  everything  that  should  be  attributed 
to  a  momentary  feeling  of  goodwill.  M.  le  comte  d'Artois  is 
too  prudent  not  to  understand  that  a  promise  of  intervention 
necessarily  depends  on  eventual  conditions  which,  perhaps, 
will  never  be  realized  ;  that  even  if  they  appear  to  be  realized, 
unforeseen  obstacles  may  arise ;   that  the  action  of  one  Court 

1  Lamarck  to  Mercy,  23  Aug.  (should  be  3rd),  Lamarck,  iii.  185,  186  ; 
de  Stael,  222  ;  see  Fersen,  i.  17-18,  for  an  account  of  Coigny's  mission, 
sent  to  Fersen  by  Esterhazy. 

2  Sorel,  ii.  271,  287  ;    Lamarck,  iii.  163-71. 
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may  be  counteracted  by  others  ;  that  the  union  for  one  object 
of  several  Powers  with  such  widely  opposed  interests  would  be  a 
real  prodigy  in  politics  ;  and  that  there  are  a  thousand  proba- 
bilities to  one  that  the  French  refugees  are  an  instrument, 
husbanded  by  the  policy  of  foreigners  for  a  very  uncertain 
future,  until  the  interest  of  the  same  policy  perhaps  leads  to 
their  abandonment."  x  No  better  description  of  the  nature 
of  Leopold's  promises,  both  before  this  and  afterwards  at 
Pillnitz,  can  be  found  ;  they  always  depended  on  an  impossible 
agreement  between  the  Powers. 

The  language  of  the  memorandum  was  conciliatory  and  the 
better  feelings  of  the  Prince  were  appealed  to  throughout. 
Unfortunately  he  had  none,  and  Coigny  who  had  instructions 
from  Montmorin  not  to  show  the  memorandum  to  the  Princes 
unless  he  found  them  well  disposed,  found  them  so  entirely 
bent  on  their  own  selfish  ends  that  he  did  not  produce  it.2 

The  abbe  Louis,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Mercy,  was 
an  old  friend  and  colleague  of  Duport's  in  the  Paris  Parlement, 
a  pleasant  self-seeker  who  kept  friends  in  all  parties  without 
betraying  any,  and  looked  to  the  light.  He  took  with  him 
a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  Mercy,  of  which  "  the  leaders  ' 
gave  her  a  draft,3  and  another  from  Montmorin ;  Lamarck 
also  wrote  on  his  behalf. 

The  abbe  left  fairly  early  in  August  and  returned  on  the 
17th.4  He  found  Mercy  agreeable  but  elusive.  The  ambas- 
sador professed  himself  unable  to  treat,  and  would  not  return 
to  Paris  as  he  was  requested,  but  he  sent  answers  by  Louis 
to  the  Queen,  Lamarck,  Montmorin,  and  Laborde.     The  four 

1  Lamarck,  iii.  165-6. 

2  Fersen  to  Gustavus,  20  Aug.  (Fersen,  i.  162).  He  gives  a  sarcastic 
description  of  the  memorandum,  i.  18.  See  also  de  Stael,  216,  219, 
222,  and  Gower,  113,  115.  There  are  references  to  the  mission  in  the 
Gazette  universelle,  the  Revolutions  de  Paris,  and  other  papers. 

3  Lamarck  to  Mercy,  5  Aug.  (Lamarck,  iii.  172)  ;  Marie- Antoinette 
to  Mercy  31  July  (Arneth,  193).  Her  inspired  letter  to  Mercy  (Arneth, 
187),  dated  29  July,  is  described  by  Mercy  as  a  P  S.  of  a  letter  really 
meant  for  Fersen  (Arneth,  193,  note).  This  is  puzzling.  There  is  no 
letter  of  the  kind  in  the  Fersen  correspondence. 

4  De  Stael,  225.  De  Stael  speaks  of  an  interview  between  the  abbe 
and  the  Queen  in  which  he  unfolded  the  Constitutionalists'  views  and 
she  seemed  to  be  converted  (p.  226).     This  was  probably  a  rumour. 
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letters  are  dated  Aug.  14th,  and  all  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
a  mass  of  verbiage  is  :  resentment  at  the  way  in  which  the 
writer  had  been  treated  in  France ;  compliments  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  abbe,  the  good  intentions  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  noble  character  of  the  Queen  ;  a  strong 
recommendation  of  conciliation,  and  an  opinion  that  the  state 
of  things  was  "  frightful,"  and  could  not  go  on.1 

The  abbe  Louis  probably  did  his  best  to  succeed,  but  on 
his  return  he  '  did  not  scruple  '  to  say  that  if  the  King  refused 
to  accept  the  present  Constitution,  he  was  sure  of  support 
from  Mercy  ;  and  the  Queen,  who  heard  the  abbe's  news, 
"  of  course  through  Montmorin,"  told  Mercy  that  he  had 
come  back  very  much  afraid  of  the  coalition  of  the  Powers, 
and  that  she  believed  he  had  been  able  "  to  inspire  those  of  the 
leaders  who  proposed  and  sent  him  with  the  same  fears  ;  but 
up  to  the  present  this  has  made  them  very  angry."  2 

Louis'  mission,  though  it  was  not  given  publicity,  was 
known  to  the  public  in  some  measure,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers.3 

So  far  little  had  actually  been  gained,  but  an  opening  had 
been  made,  and  all  the  success  of  the  Constitutionalists'  policy 
was  to  turn  upon  the  King's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution. 
It  struck  many  others  besides  Leopold  that  the  way  to  induce 
him  to  accept  it  would  be  to  make  such  changes  in  it  as  would 
render  it  acceptable  ;  and  in  the  minds  of  suspicious  patriots, 
the  revision  that  was  taking  place  became  part  of  a  vast  plot 
of  the  "  infernal  coalition  "  to  change  the  Constitution  and  to 
rule  through  the  Court.  The  overtures  to  the  emigres  were 
thought  to  be  the  first  move  in  a  scheme  to  restore  the  noblesse ; 
the  royal  authority  was  to  be  strengthened,  two  chambers 
were  to  be  established,  and  the  law  against  re-election,  the 
cause  of  all  this  backsliding,  was  to  be  repealed.  The  papers 
were  full  of  it.4 

1  The  letters  are  printed  by  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  212,  215,  216,  217. 
All  are  in  the  Vienna  Archives. 

2  Gower,  116  ;   Marie- Antoinette  to  Mercy,  21  Aug.  (Arneth,  203-4). 

3  e.g.  Gazette  universelle,  15  and  23  Aug.  ;   Feuille  du  Jour,  19  Aug. 

4  See  the  Chronique,  6,  7,  8  Aug.  The  Gazette  universelle,  10  Aug., 
printed  an  article  recommending  a  modified  form  of  restoration  of  the 
noblesse,  and  disavowed  it  12  Aug.,  letting  its  readers  know  that  the 
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But  it  was  not  only  by  newspapers  that  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  were  misunderstood, 
and  "  audaciously  misrepresented."  *  From  the  first  many 
who  must  have  known  the  truth  chose  to  believe  fables,  and 
a  legend  has  sprung  up,  the  falsity  of  which  becomes  apparent 
to  any  one  who  studies  the  facts  in  contemporary  records. 

What  was  the  revision  ?  The  Constitution  had  been  voted 
piecemeal  and  at  various  times  ;  it  had  to  be  presented  as 
a  whole.  Among  the  mass  of  laws  which  the  Assembly  had 
passed,  those  which  were  constitutional  and  unchangeable  had 
to  be  separated  from  those  which  might  be  repealed  or  altered 
by  Legislative  Assemblies ;  the  constitutional  laws  had  to  be 
co-ordinated,  and  gaps  in  the  structure  had  be  to  filled  up. 
The  revisers  had  to  make  the  new  Constitution  as  simple  as 
possible,  yet  nothing  must  be  left  vague  ;  and  they  must  give 
the  machine  of  government  the  force  which  was  needed  to 
keep  it  going.2 

It  had  long  been  seen  that  some  such  work  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  Lafayette  had  characteristically  resolved  to  do  it  himself, 
and  Mirabeau  meant  to  make  it  an  occasion  for  demonstrating 
the  need  of  sweeping  changes.  But  while  Lafayette  was  nego- 
tiating with  the  Jacobin  leaders  in  Sept.  1790,  he  came  round 
to  the  view  that  a  committee  would  have  to  be  appointed, 
and  promised  Mirabeau  to  get  him  elected  on  it  ;  a  promise 
which  he  did  not,  probably  could  not,  keep.  Mirabeau 
rightly  perceived  that  this  committee  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  his  scheme  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  by  spreading  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  ratified  by  another  body.3 

The  Revision  Committee,  voted  on  Sept.  23rd,  1790,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Constitutional  Committee,  consisted  of 
Barnave,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Alexandre  Lameth,  Duport, 
Buzot,  Petion,  and  Beaumez.     It  was  not  to  act  alone  but  was 

writer,  opposed  to  Barnave  and  Lameth,  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Ferrieres  (ii.  407)  says  that  the  Constitutionalists,  or  some  of  them, 
held  out  hopes  to  the  nobles. 

1  Barnave,  Introduction,  139.  2  Ibid.,  144-5. 

3  Mirabeau  ;  note  for  the  Court  of  28  Sept.  1790  (Lamarck,  ii.  193-5)  '> 
and  note  of  23  Dec.  (Lamarck,  ii.  415,  422,  &c). 
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joined  with  the  Constitutional  Committee  :  Thouret,  Sieyes, 
Target,  Talleyrand,  Demeunier,  Rabaut,  and  Le  Chapelier  ; 
and  their  joint  work  was  not  to  begin  till  the  Constitution  was 
nearly  completed.1  The  names  of  the  men  entrusted  with 
this  important  business  were  a  guarantee  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  would  be  treated,  and  are  enough  to  show  the  folly  of  men 
like  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  imagined  that  it  could  be  directed 
from  outside.2 

The  Committees  began  sitting  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
absurd  reports  that  they  were  going  to  alter  the  whole  Con- 
stitution were  soon  abroad.  They  were  attacked  on  the 
subject  in  the  Assembly  on  June  14th,  when  Demeunier 
replied  by  giving  a  plain  account  of  their  intentions  and 
their  work.3  They  had  finished  it  in  about  two  months, 
and  the  Constitutional  Act  was  read  to  the  Assembly  by 
Thouret  on  Aug.  5th. 

Before  speaking  of  the  changes  they  did  propose,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  dispose  of  the  alleged  changes  which  neither 
Barnave  nor  the  Committees  ever  thought  of  making.  Here 
we  are  confronted  with  a  story  at  first  hand,  generally  accepted 
by  historians,  which  yet  cannot  be  true,  at  any  rate  in  the 
form  it  takes. 

Malouet  is  the  authority  ;  the  comte  de  Gouvernet,  who 
must  have  had  it  from  him,  told  it  at  the  time  in  a  letter  to 
Bouille,4  and  Malouet  tells  it  at  length  in  his  memoirs,  thus: 
One  day,  shortly  before  the  Constitutional  Act  was  read, 
Barnave  made  advances  to  Malouet  during  a  committee  on 

1  Proces-verbal,  no.  420,  p.  9,  vol.  31 .  The  Ami  des  Patriotes  of  28  May 
1791  speaks  as  if  the  Committees  had  begun  to  sit. 

2  During  the  negotiations  of  the  Court  with  the  Lameths  in  the 
spring,  Morris's  crony,  Bremond,  told  him  that  he  had  "  taken  measures 
to  be  employed"  by  "the  Jacobin  chieftains"  "in  digesting  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly  and  selecting  those  which  are  to  form  the  Constitution 
from  the  mass."  (G.  Morris,  i.  417,  419.)  Either  he  was  gulling  Morris, 
as  he  often  did,  or  he  was  speaking  of  secretarial  work.  Duport  said  on 
29  June  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  had  made  separate 
plans  (Le  Hodey,  xxviii.  466-7),  and  a  portion  of  such  a  plan  is  among 
Barnave's  papers  {A.  N.  W.  12).    It  is  not  in  his  hand. 

3  Moniteur,  viii.  663. 

4  Letter  of  26  Aug.,  reprinted  from  Bouille's  Memoires  in  Malouet, 
ii.  154,  note.    In  this  version  two  other  deputies  join  in. 
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the  colonies  by  paying  deference  to  what  he  said,  and  kept 
him  after  the  sitting  for  a  private  talk.  (Barnave,  we  may 
note,  was  not  sitting  on  committees  on  the  colonies  at  the 
time,  but  this  is  a  minor  matter.)  '  I  must  have  seemed  very 
young  to  you,"  he  began,  "but  I  assure  you  that  I  have  grown 
much  older  in  these  last  months,"  and  without  further  preface 
he  entered  on  his  business,  saying  :  "  Except  for  a  dozen 
deputies,  such  as  Petion,  Reubell,  Buzot,  Robespierre,  Dubois 
de  Crance,  &c,  all  the  Constitutionalists  have  the  same  wish 
as  I  have  :  to  end  the  Revolution  and  to  re-establish  the 
royal  authority  on  the  broadest  bases.  The  revision  of  the 
decrees  will  give  us  the  means  of  doing  this,  if  the  Right 
will  take  part  in  it  without  ill-temper  and  without  inflaming 
the  Left  by  an  absolute  opposition  ;  if,  in  a  word,  you  will 
frankly  recognize  the  principal  points  of  the  Constitution. 
We  will  cut  away  all  that  we  can  cut  away  without  alarming 
the  democrats  too  much  ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  the  plans 
of  the  Right  ?  What  do  they  want  ?  What  will  they  do  ?  " 
Malouet  replied  that  they  had  no  plans  and  hoped  nothing 
from  the  revision,  but  that  he  himself  hoped  much  from  what 
Barnave  could  do,  and  promised  him  his  own  support  and 
his  friends',  forty  or  fifty  votes  in  all,  which  would  give  him 
a  majority.  At  this  point  Le  Chapelier  entered  and  joined 
them.  He  wished  to  obtain  definite  assurances  from  the 
Right,  and  he  and  Barnave  asked  :  '  How  can  we  consent 
to  restore  to  the  royal  authority  the  strength  it  needs,  if  we 
must  fear  that  it  will  be  used  against  us  ?  '  and  spoke  of  the 
risks  they  would  run  if  they  acted  in  agreement  with  the 
Right.  Malouet  finally  proposed  an  expedient  "  which  pleased 
them  and  which  they  seemed  to  adopt  sincerely,"  he  says. 
He  was  to  attack  their  Constitutional  Act  wherever  it  was 
open  to  attack,  with  wise  criticisms  both  on  the  parts  they 
wished  to  keep  and  those  they  wished  to  change ;  Le  Chapelier 
was  to  reply,  to  annihilate  him  with  sarcasms,  to  say  that 
they  had  no  need  of  M.  Malouet 's  censures  to  perceive  that 
such  and  such  a  decree  wanted  modifications,  '  that  the 
Committee  had  intended  to  propose  them  ;  and  thereupon 
you  will  present  the  bases  of  a  new  decree,  from  which  a  truly 
monarchical  government  will  result." 
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They  agreed  to  this  scheme,  and  so  did  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  to  which  Malouet  renewed  his  proposal  next  day  ; 
but  when,  on  Aug.  8th,  he  began  to  attack  the  Constitution, 
there  was  a  tumult,  and  Le  Chapelier,  losing  his  head  in  his 
fear  of  being  considered  in  league  with  Malouet,  made  the 
Assembly  stop  the  speech  on  the  ground  that  it  was  treason 
to  the  bases  of  the  Constitution.  Malouet,  however,  always 
thought  that  he  and  Barnave  had  been  in  earnest.1 

But  first,  no  one  who  knew  the  Assembly  could  have  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  it  might  be  tricked  into  altering  the  Con- 
stitution by  so  simple  a  ruse,  and  none  knew  it  better  than 
Barnave  and  Le  Chapelier.  Malouet,  though  an  able  man, 
never  understood  it. 

Secondly,  a  conclusive  proof  that  Barnave  can  never  have 
entertained  Malouet 's  proposal  will  be  found  in  a  passage 
of  the  memorandum  for  the  comte  d'Artois,  which  was  written 
at  the  exact  time  of  Malouet 's  story.  A  propos  of  the  favourite 
royal  plan  of  procuring  changes  in  the  Constitution  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  Powers,  it  argues  thus  : 

'  If  the  state  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  kingdom  is 
such  that  the  very  intention  of  improving  the  Constitution 
would  pass  for  a  plan  to  overthrow  it  ;  if  this  belief  compels 
wise  men  to  wait  for  time  and  experience  to  bring  about 
changes  which  would  only  be  delayed  if  efforts  were  made  to 
hasten  them ;  how  could  any  one  believe  that  threats  [from 
abroad]  would  obtain  what  reason  cannot,  and  that  public 
opinion  would  be  calmer  when  the  national  dignity  was 
wounded  ?  The  King  himself  thought  for  some  time  that 
there  was  enough  division  in  the  opinion  of  the  kingdom  to 
permit  of  an  attempt  at  some  useful  changes  ;  but  he  has 
become  convinced  that  the  nation,  which  is  almost  unanimous 
on  constitutional  points,  is  unanimous,  above  all,  that  nothing 
shall  be  changed  now."  2 

After  this  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  though 
Malouet  was  honest  his  memory  was  very  bad,  and  that  he 
was  given  to  jumping  at  conclusions.  ("It  is  hardly  credible 
how  little  Malouet 's  statements  can  be  relied  on,"  writes 
M.  Alfred  Stern,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Mirabeau,  has  noted  some 
1  Malouet,  ii.  151-8.  2  Lamarck,  iii.  168. 
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of  Malouet's  gross  blunders.)  Or,  that  Malouet's  speech  on 
Aug.  8th  shows  no  sign  of  having  been  written  for  the  purpose 
he  describes  ;  he  was  making  an  attack  on  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  and  the  root  principles  of  the  Constitution,  when 
Le  Chapelier  stopped  him.  Or,  that  Lafayette,  who  points 
out  the  absurdities  of  the  story  as  told  in  Gouvernet's  letter, 
remarks  that  nothing  could  have  been  done  by  the  Committees 
without  the  knowledge  of  Petion,  Buzot  and  Sieyes,  and  that 
though  Barnave  and  his  friends  may  have  wished  for  changes, 
'  the  question  is,  not  what  these  gentlemen  would  have  liked 
to  do,  but  what  they  were  able  to  do  in  the  revision."  x 

The  residuum  of  truth  in  Malouet's  story  probably  is,  that 
Barnave  and  the  others  tried  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
him  and  to  get  him  to  support  the  Committees. 

The  Constitutionalists  had  no  intention  of  increasing  the 
King's  power,  but  they  took  one  small  step  to  increase  his 
dignity.  Le  Hoc  says,  in  his  note  for  Louis  :  "  The  Constitution 
will  give  the  King  a  legal  authority  such  as  he  may  be  satisfied 
with.  He  will  be  declared  hereditary  representative  of  the 
nation,  and  no  more  called  its  first  functionary."  This  decree, 
says  Lafayette,  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  particularly 
attributed  to  Barnave  and  his  friends,  and  the  term  "  here- 
ditary representative  "  had  been  used  before  in  documents.2 
The  word  '  hereditary  '  does  not  appear  in  the  decree. 

The  changes  which  the  Committees  really  desired  to  make 
in  the  Constitution — all  clearly  shown  in  their  Constitutional 
Act — were  these  :  They  proposed  to  raise  the  property  quali- 
fications of  the  Electors,  who,  themselves  elected  by  the 
Primary  Assemblies,  elected  the  deputies  to  the  legislature  ; 
also  to  make  every  "  active  citizen  "  eligible  as  deputy  (thereby 
doing  away  with  the  marc  d'argent  qualification),  and  eligible 
too  in  any  department.  They  omitted  the  "four  years' 
decree,"  and  while  including  that  forbidding  re-election, 
they  added  in  a  note  :  '  The  Committees  of  Constitution 
and    of    Revision   regard    the    limitation    contained  in   this 

1  Stern,  Das  Leben  Mirabeau's,  ii.  (Berlin,  1889,  2  vols.),  269,  note. 
Malouet's  speech  is  printed  in  his  Memoires,  ii.  164  ;  cf.  Moniteur, 
ix.  345  ;  Lafayette,  iv.  204-8. 

2  Lafayette,  iv.  205. 

1700-2  P 
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article  as  contrary  to  liberty  and  injurious  to  the  national 
interest."  * 

The  Constitutional  Act  was  well  received  at  first  by  the 
Assembly  and  almost  universally  approved  by  the  public,2 
but  the  debates  upon  it  took  place  under  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  spirit  of  suspicion  and  ill  will  which  was 
abroad  had  penetrated  the  Assembly,  and  a  scene  in  the 
Feuillants,  shortly  before  the  debates  opened,  shows  how  it 
was  working.  An  opponent  of  the  Committees,  Anthoine, 
one  of  the  extreme  Left,  a  dapper,  conceited  little  man, 
frequenter  of  Madame  Roland's  salon  and  also  partisan  of  the 
Orleans  family,  was  most  active  in  fomenting  this  spirit.  His 
practices  were  denounced  in  the  club  one  evening  by  Biauzat  ; 
and  Barnave  followed  Biauzat,  accusing  Anthoine — it  is 
Anthoine 's  own  account — of  '  always  having  tried  to  decry 
what  he  called  '  the  best  patriots  ' — that  is  to  say  his  friends 
the  Lameths  and  the  Duports — and  of  having  gone  round  the 
benches  of  the  Assembly  speaking  evil  of  them."  Barnave 
put  "  more  heat  "  into  his  denunciation  than  Anthoine  had 
ever  seen  him  show  when  the  country  was  in  danger.  The 
little  man  replied  rudely,  that  he  had  never  believed  that  the 
minority  of  the  nobles  could  possibly  be  patriots  ;  that  he 
should  go  on  saying  so  till  they  had  returned  to  the  dust  from 
which  they  never  ought  to  have  risen  ;  that  after  Alexandre 
Lameth's  celebrated  denunciation  of  Lafayette,  Beaumez 
and  Co.,  it  was  not  for  M.  Barnave  and  his  friends  to  be  critical 
of  other  people.  Barnave  was  so  angry  that  Anthoine  thought 
he  was  going  to  move  his  expulsion  from  the  society  then  and 
there,  but  he  did  nothing.3  Anthoine  reported  the  scene  to 
the  Jacobins  whom  he  rejoined  immediately  after,  being  the 
first  deputy  to  do  so. 

During  the  debates  each  change  proposed  by  the  Committees 
became  the  signal  for  a  cry  that  they  were  going  to  overturn 
the  Constitution,  with  the  object  of  making  themselves  re- 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  315. 

2  Barnave  on  13  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  450. 

3  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  39.  (Anthoine  on  7  Aug.  The  date 
is  printed  5th  by  mistake.)  Anthoine  rejoined  on  the  3rd.  See  Madame 
Roland,  Memoires,  i.  174,  199,  about  him. 
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eligible  and  capable  of  becoming  ministers  ;  and  that  once 
they  had  got  these  two  laws  altered,  they  would  re-establish 
the  noblesse.  All  in  vain  Thouret  protested  that  the  Com- 
mittees had  shown  their  aims  openly  in  their  Act,  and  that 
even  if  they  had  entertained  secret  views,  they  were  powerless 
against  the  will  of  the  Assembly ; *  their  dark,  insidious 
design  was  insinuated  or  proclaimed  day  after  day.  Much 
useful  criticism  of  the  Act  was  made,  and  often  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  the  Committees  were  always  ready  to  profit  by  it  ; 
but  whenever  strong  feeling  was  aroused,  even  legitimate 
criticism  was  pervaded  by  an  acrimony  foreign  to  the  Assembly, 
and  the  deputies  refused  to  grasp  one  principle  which  had 
guided  the  revisers  ;  namely,  that  laws  which  may  be  wise 
when  a  Constituent  Assembly  is  the  one,  supreme  power,  may 
also  be  quite  unfitted  for  ordinary  circumstances,  when  power 
is  legally  divided  between  King  and  legislature. 

Robespierre  and  Gregoire  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
oppose  disagreeably  in  their  different  ways,  but  they  were 
now  eclipsed  by  others.  Lanjuinais  was  perpetually  to  the 
fore,  bursting  with  indignation  ;  Salle  and  Goupil,  former 
friends,  gibed  and  sneered  ;  Prieur  was  a  steady  but  not  an 
ill-humoured  opponent  ;  Reubell  hit  hard  ;  Rcederer,  a  thin, 
dry  man  with  a  hard  face  and  a  deep,  toneless  voice,  stepped 
into  the  front  rank  and  attacked  the  Committees  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  proselyte  who  had  lately  turned  into  an  ultra- Jacobin 
from  a  moderate  of  "  1789."  Petion  and  Buzot,  though 
they  had  signed  the  Constitutional  Act  with  their  colleagues, 
took  up  a  hostile  position  ;  and  their  conduct  appears  un- 
amiable,  for  they  did  not  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittees, preferring  to  reserve  their  criticisms  for  the  Assembly.2 
Except  for  this  Petion's  opposition  was  perfectly  correct,  but 
Buzot  was  bilious  and  bitter. 

The  weather,  close  and  dull  for  the  most  part,  with  a  thermo- 
meter high  up  in  the  seventies  and  rising  into  the  eighties, 
increased  men's  tendency  to  quarrel.  Beauharnois,  who  was 
President,  could  not    keep  the   Assembly  in  hand  ;    Victor 

1  12  Aug.,  Moniteur,  ix.  380. 

2  Duport  remarked  this  on  8  Aug.  (Moniteur,  ix.  348).  All  the  members 
of  the  Committee  signed  the  Act  except  Clermont-Tonnerre,  who  was  away. 
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Broglie  who  succeeded  him  fared  even  worse,  and  both  were 
insulted.  It  was  unlucky  for  them  that  they  belonged  to 
"the  Septemvirate,"  and  the  natural  circumstance  that 
Barnave  and  his  friends  left  their  seats  up  in  the  Left  in  order 
that  they  might  be  close  to  the  tribune,  ready  to  consult  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Committees,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  charge  that  they  had  come  there  to  make  signs  to  the 
President  and  to  order  him  about.1 

The  Committees  kept  their  tempers  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner.  Thouret,  their  reporter,  who  was  often  interrupted, 
was  admirable  in  self-control ;  Demeunier,  who  took  his  place 
when  he  was  tired,  was  not  quite  so  patient.  Thouret  had 
a  hard  task  ;  Sieves  and  Talleyrand  did  nothing  and  Rabaut 
little  to  help  him ;  Duport,  Le  Chapelier,  and  Beaumez  were 
very  active.  But  Barnave  far  outshone  all  the  rest  in  the 
debates.  He  was  not,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  principal  authors  ' 
of  the  Act,  but  he  had  attended  the  Committee  assiduously, 
and  he  defended  law  after  law  "  with  the  frankness  and 
energy  with  which  I  always  maintained  my  opinions,  and 
with  enough  success  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  passing 
of  those  articles  which  met  with  most  obstacles."  The 
British  ambassador,  Gower,  wrote  :  "  Mr.  Barnave  seems  to 
have  undertaken  to  carry  through  the  Assembly  the  Acte 
constitutionnel  as  proposed  by  the  Committees  ;  it  will  be 
owing  to  his  abilities  if  no  democratical  amendments  are 
introduced  into  it."  Nevertheless  it  is  an  exaggeration  of 
Michelet's  to  say  that  while  the  other  Constitutionalists  lost 
heart  after  the  Champ-de-Mars  affair,  Barnave  alone  kept  "  life, 
spirits,  hope  ",2 

The  newspapers  singled  him  out  for  specially  virulent  attack. 
They  were  never  tired  of  calling  him  '  the  man  with  two 
faces,"  or  "Janus,"  or  "the  chameleon,"  and  of  saying  that 
he  had  been  bought  by  the  Court  ;  the  estates  he  had  pur- 
chased with  the  money  received  were  even  sometimes  named. 

1  See  what  Demeunier  says  (Moniteur,  ix.  367)  about  consulting  his 
colleagues  ;  Anthoine  to  the  Jacobins,  on  22  Aug.,  Jacobin  Journal 
des  Debats,  no.  47. 

2  Introduction,  158;  Gower,  12  Aug.,  p.  114;  Michelet,  livre  v, 
chap.  x. 
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'  O  my  little,  little,  little,  little  Barnave,"  wrote  Gorsas  one  day 
in  his  rage,  and  "  tap  of  tepid  water,"  and  "  snippet  of  a  great 
man  "  were  repeated  from  paper  to  paper.  So  was  the  wit- 
ticism, probably  originally  due  to  Madame  Roland,  that  his 
speeches  consisted  of  nothing  but  adverbs  ;  and  nonsensical 
specimens  in  this  vein  were  written,  without  an  attempt  to 
parody  his  style.  The  story  of  the  Queen  was  continually 
alluded  to  and  he  was  taunted  with  the  embarrassing  praise 
which  the  Court  journals  were  said  to  heap  upon  him,  though 
in  reality  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  shared  with  his 
party  the  obloquy  of  being  the  "  Friends  of  the  Civil  List  ;  " 
Brissot  had  discovered  that  the  Triumvirate  only  wanted  to 
reinstate  the  King  that  they  might  rule  through  him,  and 
Carra,  a  new  and  bitter  enemy,  nicknamed  them  "  the  kings 
of  the  fourth  race,"  (the  Bourbons  being  the  third).1 

Barnave  could  not  endure  calumny  with  the  aristocratic 
indifference  of  the  Lameths  ;  he  despised  it  as  much  as  they 
did,  but  he  had  by  nature  a  yearning  for  affection  and  suffered 
under  hatred.  The  curses  of  the  journalists  might  be  dis- 
regarded, but  the  suspicion  of  the  Assembly  was  hard  to  bear. 
A  malicious  adversary  describes  him  as  always  entering  the 
Manege,  during  these  last  months,  with  a  set  face  ;  lower  lip 
stuck  out,  eyelids  narrowed  and  head  on  one  side,  as  if  to  show 
how  little  he  cared.2 

Next  to  Barnave  the  newspapers'  favourite  object  of  abuse 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  man,  d'Andre,  who  had  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  throughout  the  summer, 
and  was  now  defending  the  two  Committees  indefatigably, 
though  he  belonged  to  neither.  D'Andre  was  an  important 
member  of  the  Coalition,  not  much  respected,  and  supposed 
even  by  his  friends  to  have  received  money  from  the  Court 
in  the  same  way  that  Mirabeau  had.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Committees  gained  in  the  long  run  from  the 
somewhat  jaunty  and  off-hand  advocacy  of  this  persuasive 
man  ;  their  exact  relations  with  him  do  not  appear.  He 
slandered  them  freely  to  his  patriot   friend   La   Revelliere- 

1  Gorsas,  xxviii.  93  ;  Patriote  francais,  16  July,  p.  67  ;  Annates 
patriotiques,  viii.  1788-90. 

2  Le  veritable  Portrait  de  nos  legislateurs,  p.  37. 
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Lepeaux,  who  believed  his  inventions  and  reproduced  them 
in  his  memoirs.1 

The  earlier  portions  of  the  Act  passed  without  contention. 
Barnave's  amendment,  that  the  law  giving  all  the  legal  heirs 
an  equal  share  in  the  property  of  a  relative  who  died  intestate, 
should  be  cited  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  was 
rejected  as  an  unnecessary  precaution.2 

The  first  tussle  came  over  the  following  article  :  "  The 
nation,  from  which  alone  all  authorities  emanate,  can  only 
exercise  them  by  delegation.  The  French  Constitution  is 
representative  ;  the  representatives  are  the  legislative  body 
and  the  king."  3     Rcederer  and  Robespierre  objected  to  the 

1  Dumont,  356;  La  Revelliere-Lepeaux,  i.  84-5,  278.  In  a  contem- 
porary song  on  d'Andre  and  the  Court  the  Queen  says  : 

"  Oh  !   bon  Dieu  !    quoiqu'il  nous  arrete, 

Que  ce  Monsieur  d'Barnave  est  honnete  ! 

Je  crois  que  j'avons  fait  sa  conquete  ; 

Et  je  ne  l'avons  pas  desire. 

Sans  cesse  il  me  suit,  il  me  fete, 

D'Andre  croit  qu'ca  m'tourne  la  tete, 

Rassure-toi  mon  bon  d'Andre, 

Mon  cher  d'Andre,  mon  gros  d'Andre, 

C'Monsieur  Barnave  est  ben  honnete, 

Mais  mon  d'Andre,  mon  cher  d'Andre, 

Mon  bon  d'Andre,  mon  gros  d'Andre, 

C'est  toi  seul  qui  parle  a  mon  gre." 
The  King  says  : 

"  Ce  que  la  France  m'a  su  prendre 

Les  Comites  vont  me  le  rendre  ; 

Duport,  Thouret,  Charle,  Alexandre, 

Broglie,  Barnave  Font  jure." 

Gorsas,  xxviii,  45-6  (3  Sept). 

2  8  Aug.,  Moniteur,  ix.  347.  He  intended  to  move  another  article  ; 
"  French  citizens  have  the  right  of  choosing  the  ministers  of  their  form 
of  worship,"  at  least  the  two  are  together  on  a  paper  in  his  hand  (A.N. 
W.  12.  151),  but  he  did  not  do  so  ;  the  matter  was  settled  by  arrange- 
ment, a  similar  article  being  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  another  article,  drafted  in  his  hand  (A.N.  W.  13), 
which  made  the  payment  of  clerics  part  of  the  national  debt. 

3  Moniteur,  ix.  361.  Brissot  held  that  in  the  monarchical  system  the 
King  is  a  representative,  "  since  heredity  is  a  sort  of  prolonged  election ;  " 
but  he  thought  such  representation  a  constitutional  fiction.  Patriote 
francais,  5  July,  p.  20. 
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King  being  called  the  "representative"  of  the  nation;  Thouret 
defended  the  article  ;  the  debate  grew  foggy.  At  length 
Barnave  cleared  off  the  difficulties  in  a  few  words,  proving 
that  the  King  was  not  merely  a  functionary,  since  he  had  the 
power  of  willing  for  the  nation,  both  in  his  veto,  by  which  he 
could  suspend  the  action  of  laws  for  a  time,  and  in  his  right 
of  making  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  This  power  of 
"  willing,"  he  said,  constitutes  the  representative  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  functionary  ;  and  it  is  because  he  has 
this  power  that  the  King,  like  the  other  representative  of  the 
nation,  the  legislative  body,  is  inviolable  ;  for  both  must  be 
able  to  will  for  the  nation  in  perfect  freedom.1  Perhaps  it  may 
be  as  well  to  remark  that  there  was  no  inconsistency  between 
Barnave 's  doctrine  here  and  at  the  time  of  the  Federation.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation 
at  that  time,  and  the  King  was  temporarily  only  a  functionary. 

The  article  passed  at  once,  and  the  impression  made  by 
Barnave's  eloquence,  even  on  those  who  disagreed  with  him, 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  its  peculiar  character  ;  for  his 
speech  contained  no  embellishments,  no  word  beyond  an 
argument  derived  from  the  high  subtleties  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  following  day  (the  nth),  the  articles  raising  the 
property  qualification  of  Electors  and  lowering  it  for  deputies 
were  reached,  and  Thouret  proposed  to  quadruple  the  amount 
which  an  Elector  must  pay  in  direct  taxation.  The  law  was 
not  to  come  into  force  for  two  years. 

There  was  an  outcry  at  the  proposal  and  all  the  usual 
arguments  against  restricting  the  franchise  were  brought 
forward.  They  were  put  with  special  force  by  Robespierre, 
whose  speech  has  a  modern  ring,  and  according  to  modern 
advanced  ideas  they  are  unanswerable  ;  but  they  did  not 
touch  the  difficulty  of  the  moment,  for  the  franchise  was  not 
in  question.  The  Electors  had  important  business  to  transact, 
they  did  not  simply  vote  and  go  home  again  ;  they  had 
to  repair  to  a  certain  place  in  the  department,  and  there 
take  part  in  elections  which  lasted  for  several  days.  The 
changes  in  the  financial  system,  by  reducing  indirect  and 
increasing  direct  taxation,  had  practically  lowered  the  electoral 

1  10  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  333-4  ;  Moniteur,  ix.  364. 
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qualification.  The  result  had  been  that  men  who  could  not 
afford  the  time  to  attend  the  elections  had  been  chosen,  and 
it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  electoral  assemblies  were 
empty.  For  instance,  in  the  rich  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure  only  160  out  of  700  Electors  came  to  vote  at  all, 
and  on  the  third  day  only  60  of  these  were  present.1  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Committees  were  justly  afraid  that 
the  electoral  assemblies  might  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  intrigues 
of  rich  men  or  political  agitators.2  The  Electors  were  not 
mere  voters,  they  were  representatives,  and  as  such  it  was 
essential  that  they  should  be  able  to  give  some  guarantee  of 
their  independence  ;  even  Robespierre  acknowledged  this, 
and  he  wished  for  a  moral  guarantee.3 

The  Committees  may  have  been  wrong  in  fixing  the  guarantee 
as  high  as  they  did,  but  their  opinion  was  defensible.  Never- 
theless it  would  have  been  rejected  by  "the  previous  question," 
after  a  short  debate,  if  Barnave,  who  insisted  upon  speaking, 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  We  must  pass  over  most  of  his 
interesting  speech  to  dwell  upon  one  argument. 

'  It  is  not  enough  to  wish  to  be  free,  we  must  know  how 
to  be  free,"  he  began  ;  and  after  explaining  that  to  be  an 
Elector  was  not  one  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  it  was  a  function 
which  the  citizen  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  corruption  is  the  worst  danger 
representative  government  has  to  face  ;  and  that  the  first 
thought  of  legislators  should  be  to  secure  "  the  sincerity,  and 
as  much  as  possible  the  incorruptibility  '  of  the  electors. 
"Does  any  one  hope  that  the  pure  and  ardent  zeal  for  liberty 
which  in  a  time  of  revolution  inspires  the  citizens  who  possess 
least,  will  always  prevail  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  in  quiet 
times  an  alliance  is  always  formed  between  the  poorest  class 
and  the  Government,  or  the  opulent  on  whom  they  depend  ? 
Poverty,  great  poverty  in  the  electoral  bodies  will  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  send  riches,  great  riches,  or  corruption, 
to  the  Legislative  body ;  and  you  will  see  in  France  what 
happens   every   day  in   England,   in   the   borough   elections, 

1  Le  Chapelier,  12  Aug.  ;   Moniteur,  ix.  382. 

2  See  Thouret  on  12  Aug.,  Moniteur,  ix.  380. 

3  Moniteur,  ix.  374. 
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where  the  electors  are  usually  very  poor  ;  the  election  will 
not  even  be  bought  by  money, — that  at  least  would  happen 
more  rarely,  because  it  costs  more  ;  but  it  will  be  bought  by 
pots  of  beer,  as  a  large  number  of  members  of  Parliament  buy 
theirs  in  England."  * 

Barnave  was  not  forgetting  here  that  the  small  number  of 
voters  also  encouraged  corruption  ;  the  Constitutionalists 
knew  this  perfectly  and  had  provided  for  a  large  number  of 
voters  ;   the  electoral  bodies  were  necessarily  small. 

He  was  most  striking  in  a  celebrated  attack  upon  the 
agitators.  In  practice,  he  said,  the  low  property  qualification 
had  not  kept  out  a  certain  class  of  men  who,  though  they 
would  not  be  eligible  under  the  proposed  new  rule,  "  are  far 
from  belonging  to  that  incorrupt  class  of  artizans  and  husband- 
men whom  I  should  be  as  much  pleased  as  any  one  to  see  in 
the  electoral  assemblies.  Amongst  the  Electors  who  do  not 
pay  their  thirty  or  forty  days'  wages,  it  is  not  the  workman 
without  funds,  it  is  not  the  labourer,  it  is  not  the  honest  artizan 
obliged  to  be  always  at  his  work  to  support  himself,  who 
come  to  exercise  their  functions  as  Electors ;  it  is  a  few  men 
inspired  and  urged  on  by  intrigue,  who  go  hawking  about  in  the 
primary  assemblies  the  principles  of  turbulence  and  the  love 
of  change  which  devour  them  internally.  It  is  the  men  who, 
because  they  have  nothing,  and  cannot  gain  the  livelihood 
they  lack  by  honest  work,  try  to  create  a  new  order  of  things, 
where  intrigue  may  take  the  place  of  probity,  a  little  cleverness 
the  place  of  good  sense,  and  restless  self-interest  the  place  of 
the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  society.  (Loud  applause.) 

"  If  I  wished  to  support  the  statement  I  have  just  made  by 
examples,  I  certainly  should  not  go  very  far  to  seek  them. 
I  should  ask  the  members  of  this  Assembly  who  have  supported 
the  contrary  opinion :  '  Those  members  of  the  electoral 
bodies  whom  you  know,  who  are  quite  close  to  us  [the  Paris 
Electors  of  whom  Brissot  was  one] ;  those  who  do  not  pay  their 
thirty  or  forty  days'  wages,  are  they  workmen  ?  No.  Are 
they  husbandmen  ?  No.  Are  they  pamphleteers  ;  are  they 
journalists?  Yes."  (Here  the  much-slandered  Left  broke  into 
a  roar  of  applause.) 

1  11  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  377,  379,  382. 
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"  As  soon  as  the  Government  is  settled,  as  soon  as  the  rights 
of  every  man  are  regulated  and  guaranteed  by  an  established 
Constitution — and  I  hope  we  are  going  to  reach  that  time 
immediately — then  the  interest  of  the  men  who  live  by  their 
property  and  the  men  who  live  by  honest  work  is  the  same. 
From  that  moment  there  are  only  two  opposing  interests  in 
society  :  the  interest  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  the  existing 
state  of  things,  because  they  see  that  well-being  goes  with 
security  of  property  and  power  to  make  a  living  with  security 
of  work  ;  and  the  interest  of  those  who  wish  to  change  the 
existing  state  of  things,  because  their  only  resource  is  in  an 
alternation  of  revolutions  ;  because  they  are  beings  who 
grow  big  and  fat,  so  to  say,  in  public  troubles,  like  insects  in 
corruption  !  "  x 

The  Assembly  was  enchanted,  but  the  rage  of  the  journalists 
may  be  imagined,  and  Barnave  was  never  forgiven.  "  Journal- 
ists, pamphleteers,  beings  who  grow  big  in  public  troubles — 
we  will  not  repeat  the  coarse  filth  which  he  added,"  gasped 
Brissot.  "  Vile  chameleon  !  Crawling  worm,  viper  warmed  in 
the  bosom  of  Antoinette  ! '  shrieked  Freron  ;  and  the  Chro- 
nique  declaimed  on  his  ingratitude  to  the  men  who  finished  all 
his  sentences  for  him,  and  improved  his  speeches,  and  made 
his  reputation.2  That  simple  "Are  they  journalists  ?  "  stung 
more  than  long  passages  of  invective.  There  is  no  scorn  so 
withering  as  the  scorn  that  is  packed  into  a  word,  but  it  takes 
character  as  well  as  eloquence  to  put  it  there.3 

Barnave  saved  the  Committees'  proposal,  though  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  further  fighting,  and  though  the  question  was 
adjourned.  Critics  of  weight  proved  that  the  qualification 
had  been  fixed  in  a  manner  which  would  leave  some  country 
districts  without  Electors  ;  the  Committees  adopted  their 
suggestions  and  the  altered  articles  passed  on  August  27th. 

On  the  12th  everything  went  ill  and  the  Committees  were 

1  Aug.  11,  Le  Hodey.  xxxi.  381-2. 

2  Patriote  francais,  12  Aug.,  p.  176  ;  Orateur  du  Peuple,  vii.  147  ; 
Chronique,  16  Aug.,  p.  921.  Cf.  also  Desmoulins'  placard  (Claretie, 
Camille  Desmoulins.  Lucille  Desmoulins  (Paris,  1875),  P-  43 1-  All 
Camille's  assertions  are  not  to  be  believed  here. 

3  Those  who  have  heard  the  late  Canon  Liddon  preach  will  recognize 
this. 
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twice  defeated ;  once  when  the  question  of  the  Electors' 
qualification  was  adjourned,  again  when  the  Assembly  insisted 
on  putting  back  into  the  Constitution  the  law  that  deputies 
to  the  legislature  should  only  be  eligible  in  their  own  depart- 
ment. The  temper  of  the  Assembly  grew  more  and  more 
hostile  ;  the  Committees  were  insulted,  and  at  their  usual 
evening  meeting  they  discussed  nothing  but  the  question 
whether  they  ought  not  to  resign  in  a  body.  They  decided 
against  it.1 

On  the  13th  things  went  worse  still.  When  the  article 
forbidding  the  re-election  of  members  of  the  legislature  was 
read,  the  Left  rose  and  shouted  applause ;  Thouret  could  only 
put  in  a  few  words  of  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Committees 
before  it  was  voted.2  A  member  then  proposed  to  restore 
the  "  four  years'  law,"  and  this  was  done  after  a  hot  and 
noisy  debate,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Thouret  and  Duport. 
On  Buzot's  amendment,  the  four  years  during  which  members 
of  the  actual  and  of  all  succeeding  Assemblies  were  forbidden 
to  fill  any  place  in  the  King's  appointment  were  reduced 
to  two. 

A  certain  M.  Guillaume,  a  Paris  lawyer,  by  no  means  an 
extremist  but  carried  away  by  the  wave  of  suspicion,  had  been 
prominent  as  a  critic  and  opponent  of  the  Committees.  At 
this  point  he  took  upon  himself  to  cry  from  the  place  near  the 
bar  where  he  was  standing,  that  the  agitation  in  the  Assembly 
since  the  discussion  of  the  Act  began,  was  due  to  the  omissions 
which  "  the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution  "  had  discovered 
in  it.  Hereupon  arose  one  of  the  biggest  storms  which  the 
Manege  had  ever  seen.  The  extreme  Left  and  some  of  the 
galleries  clapped  ;  the  members  of  the  Committees  who  were 
near  Guillaume  crowded  round  him  with  angry  cries  and 
gestures ;  Barnave  and  Thouret  quickly  appeared  in  the 
tribune,  shouting  for  leave  to  speak  ;  Beaumez,  who  was  up 
in  the  Left,  shouted  a  I'Abbaye  !    Anthoine  and  others  shouted 

1  Barnave  on  13  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  448.  The  insult  was  made 
by  Goupilleau  (seeMoniteur,  ix.  383).    Barnave  alluded  to  it  in  his  speech. 

2  Moniteur,  ix.  389  ;  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  432.  The  Proces-verbal 
(no.  734,  p.  10,  vol.  66)  says  that  "several  speakers"  supported  the 
Committees.    The  journals  do  not  record  this. 
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him  down  ;  d'Andre  shouted,  everyone  shouted  except  the 
Right,  who  looked  on  in  cynical  enjoyment.  Barnave,  to 
whom  Thouret  left  the  fight,  remained  in  the  tribune,  deter- 
mined to  be  heard.  He  had  a  long  and  weary  struggle  for  it  ; 
the  extreme  Left  roared  to  him  to  come  down.  Guillaume 
went  to  the  tribune  in  the  left  of  the  Hall  and  vociferated  from 
there  ;  speaking  so  rudely  to  the  President,  Beauharnois, 
who  was  trying  to  restore  order,  that  there  were  fresh  cries 
of  a  I'Abbaye!  and  fresh  agitation.  Barnave  persisted  in 
demanding  to  be  heard  ;  votes  were  taken,  but  in  the  tumult 
the  result  was  doubtful  and  the  cries  of  the  extreme  Left 
drowned  the  President's  voice.  At  last  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at  ;  Barnave  consented  to  let  Guillaume  speak  first 
on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  speak  afterwards  ;  a  con- 
dition which  only  Barnave  would  have  been  allowed  to  make. 
The  extreme  Left  protested,  but  after  twenty  minutes  more 
of  noise  the  Assembly  quieted  down,  and  Guillaume  was 
allowed  to  speak.  He  explained,  rather  lamely,  that  he  had 
not  meant  to  imply  that  the  Committees  were  not  also  "  true 
friends  of  the  Constitution,'  and  moved  that  a  law  which 
had  been  omitted,  the  law  stating  that  the  legislative  body 
had  the  right  to  inform  the  King  that  his  ministers  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  should  be  restored  to  the  Con- 
stitution.1 

Then  came  Barnave 's  turn.  He  had  insisted  on  his  rights 
in  order  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Assembly,  and  had 
no  intention,  as  he  said,  of  speaking  about  Guillaume's  offence. 
He  told  the  Assembly  that  the  Committees  had  been  on  the 
point  of  resigning,  and  looking  at  the  Left  :  "  There  is  only 
one  way  of  coming  to  an  understanding,"  he  said,  "it  is  by 
mutual  explanations.  As  I  like  to  think  that  every  one  here 
is  acting  in  good  faith  " — at  this  he  was  interrupted,  but  he 
was  interrupted  no  more  when  he  expounded  the  views  of  the 
Committees,  their  anxiety  to  make  the  Constitution  durable 
and  to  place  in  it  no  laws  that  might  cry  out  for  alteration 
in  a  few  years.  He  begged  his  colleagues  to  be  careful  if  they 
wished  that  the  nation,   after  owing  to  them  the  hope  of 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  394-5  ;  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  445-7  ;  Journal  des  Debats, 
no.  814,  pp.  7-9     Patriote  frangais,  14  Aug.,  p.  184. 
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liberty,  'for  it  is  still  only  a  hope,"  should  owe  them  the 
reality.  '  You  have  already  cut  away  from  our  work  some 
modifications  which  we  had  judged  indispensable  for  the 
effectual  success  of  the  Constitution  ;  if  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  dear  to  you,  take  care  what  you  do  in  future,  and 
above  all  let  us  banish  from  among  ourselves  unjust  suspicions 
which  can  only  serve  our  enemies."  All  our  foes,  within  and 
without,  he  went  on  to  say,  can  do  us  no  harm  while  we  are 
united  ;  they  can  only  hope  for  success  when  "divided  among 
ourselves,  not  knowing  whom  we  can  trust,  we  impute  to  each 
other  different  designs,  when  we  all  have  nothing  but  the 
same  design,  and  contrary  feelings,  when  each  of  us  has  in 
his  own  heart  the  witness  of  the  sincerity  of  his  neighbour  ; 
when  two  years  of  work  begun  together,  when  proof  after 
proof  of  courage,  when  sacrifices  which  nothing  can  repay, 
unless  it  be  contentment  with  oneself,  assure  you  all" — the 
end  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  burst  of  almost  universal 
applause  ; 1  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day 
over  Guillaume's  proposal,  and  the  debates  went  on  in  amity. 
The  effect  of  Barnave's  fine  speech  on  the  Assembly  is  patent  ; 
hardly  a  journalist  noticed  it.2 

That  evening  the  Committees  adopted  a  statement  unani- 
mously : — Petion  and  Buzot,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  attend 
the  meetings — and  Thouret  opened  the  debate  on  the  14th  by 
reading  it.  It  is  worth  quoting  from,  for  it  is  more  calculated 
to  refute  all  the  idle  tales  that  have  been  told  about  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution  than  any  other  short  passage. 

'  Convinced  that  the  Assembly  desired  to  extend,  to  the 
utmost  limits  possible,  all  precautions  against  danger  from 
the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  Executive  Power,  we 
have  severely  calculated  all  that  could  be  cut  away  from 
them  by  way  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Government ; 
and  we  have  been  very  strict  in  keeping  only  those  provisions 
without  which  we  were  convinced  that  there  could  be  no 
effective  and  durable  Government."  .  .  . 

"  The  Committees  have  had  to  take  into  consideration  the 
result  of  the  decrees  passed  these  last  two  days,  in  spite  of 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  447-53. 

2  Carra,  however,  did  ;  Annates  patriotiques ,  viii.  18 16. 
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their  representations  ;  and  after  a  very  exhaustive  discussion, 
which  occupied  us  till  midnight  yesterday,  we  are  unanimous 
in  thinking  that  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  re-election, 
combined  with  the  prohibition  which  forbids  the  Executive 
Power  to  choose,  in  closing  legislatures,  agents  invested  with 
the  necessary  public  confidence  and  esteem,  have  removed 
the  only  means  which  remained  for  making  the  Constitution 
work  and  establishing  a  real  Government."  x 

It  was  to  these  very  causes  that  Barnave  again  and  again 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  he  writes  : 
'  The  same  men  who  had  caused  the  two  laws  to  be  voted, 
and  the  same  reasons,  caused  the  remonstrances  of  the  Com- 
mittees to  pass  for  the  cry  of  self-interest,  and  decided  the 
Assembly  to  maintain  its  two  decrees.  After  this  vote,  and 
the  weakening  of  the  work  of  revision  in  several  parts,  the 
only  means  of  preserving  its  work  which  remained  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  to  brave  the  clamours  of  the  clubs 
and  to  prolong  its  session  for  five  or  six  months  ;  but  there 
was  no  inclination  whatever  to  do  this.  Impatience  to  see 
our  families  again  and  fear  of  the  reproaches  lavished  by  the 
various  parties  who  were  interested  in  seeing  us  leave  our 
places  carried  away  the  greater  number  ;  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  who  felt  all  the  danger  of  this  abrupt  separation,  saw 
so  little  likelihood  of  being  able  to  resist  with  success,  that 
they  did  not  even  venture  to  attempt  it. 

'  The  Assembly  hurried  to  its  close,  believed  that  it  could 
finish  the  Revolution  by  the  wave  of  a  wand,  did  the  work  of 
several  months  in  a  few  days,  and  running  away,  so  to  say, 
when  its  experience  was  most  needed,  left  its  enemies  with 
powers  unimpaired  and  its  work  without  defence,  without 
protection,  and,  so  to  say,  without  roots."  2 

1  Observation  des  Comites  de  Constitution  et  de  Revision  a  V  Assemblee 
Nationale.  Prononcee  par  M.  Thouret,  Rapporteur  du  travail  de  la 
revision,  seance  du  14  aout  1791  (Paris,  Imp.  Nat.,  3  pp.).  The  Com- 
mittees had  this  printed  and  distributed  to  the  deputies,  see  Roederer 
to  the  Jacobins  on  19  Aug.,  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  45.  The 
Observation  will  be  found  in  the  Proces-verbal. 

2  Introduction,  156-7.  It  is  evident  that  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
1 5  July  speech,  Barnave  said  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  defer  the  close 
of  the  session,  he  expected  the  decree  against  re-election  to  be  repealed. 
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Barnave's  speeches  show  no  signs  of  despair  or  irritation. 
He  argued  with  those  who  were  Republicans  from  conviction, 
but  he  never  attacked  them  :  '  If  their  thoughts  are  sincere, 
if  their  political  opinion  is  genuine,  and  I  think  most  of  them 
perfectly  capable  of  this,  we  must  respect  them  ;  every  one 
has  his  own  way  of  looking  at  things  and  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  makes  the  law."  His  frequent  condemnations  of 
the  agitators,  the  men  who  "do  not  like  any  form  of  govern- 
ment," *  were  all  reasoned  and  deliberate.  But  his  mood 
at  this  time  was  one  of  exacerbation,  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  it.  Montlosier  met  him  one  day  walking  in  the  Tuileries 
gardens  with  the  two  Lameths.  The  Lameths  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Aristocrat ;  Barnave  had  always  been  very 
reserved  with  him.  But  now,  when  Montlosier  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  future  prospects,  he  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  saying  '  in  very  strong  terms,  that  he  regarded 
the  establishment  of  any  kind  of  liberty  in  France  as 
impossible.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  passing  ill  humour," 
remarks  Montlosier,  and  he  was  right,  for  Barnave  soon 
recovered  his  hopefulness.  He  was  always  outspoken  in 
private  conversation,  and  Brissot  at  this  very  moment  was 
taunting  him  with  having  'more  than  once,'  and  'quite 
recently  too,"  talked  of  the  people  as  "vile  canaille,  unworthy 
of  the  Revolution."  2 

On  the  15th  Barnave  saved  the  Committees'  proposal  that 
ministers  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
on  subjects  relating  to  their  own  department  whenever  they 
wished,  and  on  other  subjects  when  they  were  invited  to  do  so.3 
On  the  16th  the  first  revision  of  the  Act  was  finished,  and  on 
the  22nd  the  discussion  of  adjourned  portions  began.  One 
of  these  was  a  Press  law,  and  here  Barnave,  always  firm  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Press,  was  in  disagreement  with  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues  ;   he  thought  their  law  vague  and  liable  to 

1  13  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  451. 

2  Montlosier,  246,  271  ;   Patriote  frangais,  14  Aug.,  p.  185. 

3  Moniteur,  ix.  411,  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  501-4.  He  had  always  been  of 
opinion  that  ministers  might  be  associated  with  the  Assembly  after  the 
Constitution  had  been  made.  See  his  speech  of  26  March  1790,  Point 
du  Jour,  viii.  181. 
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dangerous  extension,  and  he  opposed  it.  It  was,  however, 
carried.  He  was  instrumental  in  getting  another  matter, 
hotly  disputed  on  four  different  days,  settled  more  or  less  as 
the  Committees  desired.  This  was  a  decree  that  members 
of  the  royal  house  should  retain  the  title  of  Prince  ;  a  con- 
cession which  was  intended  to  conciliate  those  who  had 
emigrated  and  to  open  a  door  for  their  return.1  On  the  other 
hand  the  royal  family  were  made  ineligible  for  any  elective 
place,  a  hit  at  the  Orleans  branch.  The  Committees'  first 
proposal  was,  that  they  should  have  no  political  rights  except 
that  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  and  Barnave  defended  it. 

The  last  debate  was  on  the  means  by  which  the  Constitution 
might  be  legally  revised  without  a  revolution  ;  it  lasted  for 
more  than  four  days,  a  discussion  of  deep  interest,  and  in  the 
light  of  what  happened  next  year,  of  tragic  irony.  The 
Republicans  wished  for  periodical  Conventions ;  the  Committees, 
against  Barnave's  advice,  proposed  that  an  Assembly  for 
revision  should  meet  when  the  majority  of  citizens  had  peti- 
tioned long  enough  for  the  reform  of  any  point  ;  the  first 
Assembly  was  to  sit  in  1800. 2 

The  subject  was  complicated  and  many  of  the  speakers  were 
confused  ;  two  stood  out  luminous.  The  first  of  these  was 
Frochot,  the  friend  of  Mirabeau.  The  basis  of  his  plan, 
which  made  the  convocation  of  an  Assembly  for  revision 
depend  on  the  decision  of  three  legislatures  running,  was 
finally  adopted.3  The  second  speaker  was,  of  course,  Barnave, 
whose  discourse  was  so  eloquent  that  though  it  was  on  the 
unpopular  side,  it  won  the  liveliest  applause  from  every  one, 
even  from  the  galleries.4     It  was  one  of  his  best. 

He  opposed  periodical  Conventions  as  calculated  to  cause 
unrest   and   disturbance   whenever  the  time   for  them  drew 

1  On  the  Press  law,  22  Aug.  (Le  Hodey,  xxxii.  180-2).  See  Introduc- 
tion, 158-9.  On  the  Princes,  25  Aug.  (Le  Hodey,  xxxii.  285-91).  See 
on  the  decree,  Simolin  to  Osterinann,  8/19  Aug.  (Feuillet  de  Conches, 
ii.  234). 

2  Moniteur,  ix.  531-2. 

3  Ibid.,  546-8,  550-3.  He  had  spoken  on  the  subject  in  the  Feuillants  ; 
Frochot,  by  L.  Passy,  112. 

4  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  832,  p.  19;  Roland  to  Bancal,  3  Sept. 
(Madame  Roland,  Lettres,  ii.  369). 
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near  ;  lie  showed  the  unwisdom  of  making  reforms  of  the 
Constitution  depend  upon  petitions,  when  nothing  would  be 
easier  for  an  incendiary  than  to  collect  signatures  in  country 
places.  The  theme  of  the  speech  was  the  familiar  one  which 
he  was  never  tired  of  urging  :  the  absolute  necessity  of  repose 
for  the  nation  ;  the  extreme  danger  of  any  measures  tending 
to  produce  agitation,  either  now  or  hereafter.  Again  he  used 
bold  and  sadly  prophetic  words  : 

'  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  things  which  generous  and 
civilized  nations  cannot  do  without  ;  one  is  tranquillity,  the 
other  is  liberty.  But  to  the  mass  of  mankind  tranquillity  is 
more  necessary  than  liberty  ;  to  the  mass  of  mankind  tran- 
quillity is  the  first  necessity,  political  liberty  is  only  a  super- 
fluity, which  gives  happiness  but  is  not  rigorously  necessary. 
If  you  do  not  wed  these  two  together,  if  you  make  them 
incompatible,  if  you  show  the  nation  the  loss  of  tranquillity 
by  the  establishment  of  liberty,  then  fear  that  before  long 
you  will  see  the  majority  destroy  liberty  rather  than  condemn 
themselves  to  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation  and  uncertainty. 

"  All  the  science  of  legislators,  of  the  men  who  make  con- 
stitutions for  a  nation  which  is  not  new,  for  a  nation  which 
loves  its  arts  and  its  pleasures,  consists  in  allying  these  two 
elements  with  each  other,  in  making  them  act  conjointly  ; 
in  rendering  nations  tranquil  and  free.  Do  not  separate  them, 
for  there  would  be  great  danger  that,  of  the  two  evils,  the 
people  would  end  by  choosing  a  tranquil  slavery."  x 

The  warning  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Journalists  and  Brissotins, 
tearing  words  from  their  context,  cried  that  the  shameless 
turncoat  had  now  openly  confessed  that  '  liberty  is  only 
a  superfluity,"2  and  even  deputies  with  the  good  sense  of 
Creuze-Latouche  excused  the  phrase  as  a  momentary  want  of 
reflection. 

Before  leaving  this  speech  we  must  notice  the  distinction 
drawn,  both  in  it  and  in  that  of  Aug.  nth,  between  "  repre- 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  37.  It  was  an  old  idea  with  Barnave.  He  writes 
on  5  Sept.  1789  of  the  "  great  number  of  quiet  men  .  .  .  who,  without 
confessing  it  to  themselves,  prefer  peace  to  liberty."    A.  N.  W.  13.  24. 

2  e.  g.  Roland,  letter  just  cited  ;  Patriote  francais,  5  Sept.,  p.  277  ; 
Jacobin  circular  of  15  Sept.,  see  Aulard,  Jacobins,  iii.  130. 
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sentative  government  "  and  "  democratic  government."  By 
"  democracy  "  Barnave  did  not  mean  what  we  do.  For  instance, 
he  speaks  of  the  scheme  of  allowing  the  "  Primary  Assemblies" 
to  interfere  in  the  government  as  a  practice  which  may  result 
in  replacing  "representative  government,  the  most  perfect  of 
governments,  by  all  that  there  is  in  nature  of  the  most  odious, 
the  most  subversive,  the  most  hurtful  to  the  people  itself  ; 
that  is,  the  immediate  exercise  of  the  sovereignty, — democracy; 
proved  by  experience  to  be  the  greatest  scourge  even  in  the 
smallest  States  where  the  nation  can  meet  together ;  which 
in  a  large  State  joins  the  completest  absurdity  to  other  perils, 
since  it  is  evident  that  every  wish  of  a  man  or  of  a  section, 
upon  which  light  has  not  been  thrown  by  a  discussion  in 
common,  is  not  a  real  wish."  x 

By  democracy,  therefore,  he  meant  the  immediate  exercise 
of  the  sovereignty  by  all  the  voters.  But  he  did  also  believe 
that  the  poorest  class  of  the  people  could  only  be  fitly  repre- 
sented and  worthily  governed  by  citizens  too  well  off  to  be 
corruptible  and  sufficiently  educated  to  understand  political 
questions  ;  and  further,  "  obliged  to  defend  the  interests  and 
to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  most  numerous  class,  because  of 
its  influence  in  elections."  2  He  would  have  had  the  electoral 
Assemblies  filled  with  such  men,  chosen  neither  from  the  very 
rich,  whose  private  interest  and  power  to  corrupt  is  always 
menacing  to  liberty,  nor  from  the  very  poor,  but  from  the 
class  between  them.  It  is  the  "bourgeois"  ideal  of  govern- 
ment, often  hurled  as  a  reproach  at  the  Assembly ;  but 
interpreted  as  they  interpreted  it,  with  a  remembrance  of  the 
conditions  of  their  day,  it  is  a  fine  one.  Industrialism  and  the 
spread  of  education  have  entirely  changed  the  conditions  of 
life  since  then,  and  the  three  guarantees  which  Barnave  looked 
for  in  Electors  :  knowledge,  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  such 
independence  of  means  as  places  a  man  above  the  likelihood 
of  corruption,  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  what 
we  now  call  "  the  middle  class."  3     All  the  Trade  Unions,  for 

1  31  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  37-8. 

2  Introduction,  205. 

8  11  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxi.  379-80.  The  passage  must  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  others. 
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instance,  would  come  under  Barnave's  middle  class.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  both  he  and  the  Assembly  attached 
importance  not  to  the  class  but  to  the  guarantee.1 

On  Sept.  1st  Robespierre  found  a  chance,  for  which  he  had 
long  been  waiting,  of  striking  at  Barnave  and  his  friends. 
He  had  scores  to  pay  off,  for  he  had  lately  come  into  fresh 
collision  with  them.  Barnave  and  Lameth  had  spoken  out 
strongly  over  measures  taken  to  restore  discipline  in  the  Army, 
where  insubordination  was  rampant,2  and  Robespierre  had 
made  himself  the  champion  of  the  revolting  soldiers.  On  this 
point,  as  on  many  others,  he  stood  for  the  forces  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  his  hatred  of  the  men  who  were  trying  to  weld  the 
State  together  grew  in  intensity. 

Beaumez  had  just  reported  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  when  Robespierre 
rose  and  delivered  a  long  harangue.  The  subject  was,  the 
methods  by  which  the  Constitution  had  been  made  palatable 
to  Louis,  who  would  no  doubt  'accept  it  with  transport." 
He  came  at  length  to  the  rumour  that  the  Committees  intended 
to  alter  it  to  suit  the  King's  wishes,  and  :  Let  us  at  least  save 
"  the  remnants  of  our  first  decrees  which  are  left  us,"  he 
urged.  "  If  our  Constitution  can  be  again  attacked  .  .  .  what 
remains  to  us  but  to  take  up  our  chains  once  more,  or  our 
arms  ? — I  beg  you,  M.  le  President,  to  order  M.  Duport  not 
to  insult  me,  if  he  wishes  to  remain  near  me."  Duport  had 
not  spoken  a  word,  as  several  members  round  him  hastened 
to  testify,  but  Robespierre  had  given  the  point  he  intended  to 
his  remarks,  and  went  on  :  "I  am  not  presuming  that  there 
is  in  this  Assembly  a  man  cowardly  enough  to  make  terms 
with  the  Court  over  any  article  of  our  Constitutional  Code  ; 
perfidious  enough  to  induce  the  Court  to  propose  new  changes 

1  In  a  note  of  1792,  he  asks  :  "  But  if  all  the  nation  becomes  enlight- 
ened, &c,  &c.  ?  As,  if  all  the  world  is  to  eat,  the  great  majority  must 
necessarily  devote  nearly  all  their  time  to  cultivation,  &c,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  acquire  the  extensive  and  complicated  notions  neces- 
sary to  govern  the  State."    A.N.  W.  15,  Registre  i.  115. 

2  See  Barnave's  speech  on  24  July  and  A.  Lameth  on  28  Aug. 
(Moniteur,  ix.  219,  516).  Barnave  had  exposed  Robespierre's  ignorance 
in  a  crushing  manner  on  6  Aug.,  when  Robespierre  was  taking  the 
part  of  some  disturbers  of  the  peace.     (Moniteur,  ix.  333.) 

Q  2 
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which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  propose  himself  ;  enough  his 
country's  enemy  to  wish  to  discredit  the  Constitution  because 
it  would  set  some  bounds  to  his  ambition  or  his  cupidity  ; 
impudent  enough  to  acknowledge  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
that  he  has  only  sought  in  the  Revolution  the  means  of  raising 
himself  and  of  becoming  great  ;  for  I  do  not  wish  to  regard 
a  certain  writing  and  a  certain  speech  [Barnave's  speech  of 
Aug.  13th,  Thouret's  declaration  of  Aug.  14th]  as  anything 
more  than  a  passing  explosion  of  vexation  already  expiated 
by  repentance,"  &C.1  Michelet,  who  makes  a  picturesque 
scene  of  this,  says  that  the  speech,  with  the  silence  of  the 
accused,  is  like  a  piece  of  the  Terror,  and  describes  how  Barnave 
and  his  friends  sat  dumb  and  powerless,  crushed  by  the  hydra 
coils  of  the  Jacobins.2  The  fact  is  that  they  did  not  think 
Robespierre  worth  answering. 

The  revision  was  completed  on  Sept.  3rd.  The  papers  had 
raised  a  scare  ;  they  said  that  the  Coalition  was  going  to 
propose  that  the  Constitution  should  be  signed  by  each  deputy 
individually  ;  that  a  majority  would  refuse  to  sign  it,  and 
that  the  Coalition  would  thereupon  declare  the  Act  null  and 
void,  as  only  accepted  by  a  minority,  and  proceed  to  make 
the  alterations  in  it  which  they  desired.  The  Jacobins  were 
primed  with  this  story  by  Anthoine.3  To  baffle  these  sup- 
posed machinations  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding  any 
further  alterations  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Act  was  taken  to  the  King  the  same  evening  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  sixty,  which  included  all  the  members  of  both  Com- 
mittees. They  met  in  the  Manege  at  six  o'clock,  in  full  dress 
and  with  powdered  hair ;  a  scandalous  contrast,  thought 
Gorsas,  to  the  informal  high  boots  and  canes  with  which  they 
were  wont  to  attend  the  Councils  of  the  Nation.  The  copy 
of  the  Act  was  not  ready  and  they  had  to  wait  till  nine,  when 
they  started  by  torchlight.  A  guard  of  honour  of  National 
Guards  accompanied  them  and  lined  the  way,  and  a  great 
crowd   watched   them.4     The    King   received   them   in   state. 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  565. 

2  Michelet,  livre  v,  chap.  x. 

3  Chroniqite,  21  Aug.,  p.  940  ;    Jacobin  Journal  des  Debuts,  no.  50. 

4  Gorsas,  xxviii.  72  ;   Journal  de  Paris,  4  Sept.,  pp.  1008-9. 
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He  was  free  again,  free  to  go  where  he  liked,  and  he  had  been 
asked,  by  decree,  to  give  what  orders  he  thought  fit  for  his 
guard  and  for  the  dignity  of  his  person.  He  looked,  as  he 
usually  did,  "  well  satisfied."  Thouret  presented  the  Con- 
stitution with  one  dignified  sentence  ;  Louis  replied,  as  his 
advisers  had  recommended  him,  that  he  had  decided  to  stay 
in  Paris  to  examine  it.1 

1  See  Thouret's  account,  Moniteur,  ix.  582. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  King  would  accept 
the  Constitution,  but  how  and  in  what  spirit  remained  to  be 
seen,   and  much  depended  on  this.     Duport  wished  him  to 
summon   a   Council,   which  was   to   include   twelve   deputies 
elected   by  the  Assembly,   and    to  discuss   the    Constitution 
carefully  with   them,   in   public   sittings.     Montmorin  would 
have  had  him  add  to  his  acceptance  a  lament  on  the  restriction 
put  upon  his  choice  of  ministers,  and  there  were  many  who 
thought  or  feared  that  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  would  per- 
suade him  to   ask  for  the  revocation  of  the  law  forbidding 
re-election  and  the  "  four  years'  law."      The  leaders,  except 
perhaps  to  some  extent  Duport,  knew  better  ;  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  King  must  accept  unconditionally  and  must  not 
criticize  in  detail,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  advice  of  d'Andre, 
contained  in  a  paper  found  in  the  'Armoire  de  fer'  and  appa- 
rently conveyed  through  a  minister.1     But  this  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  writers,  great  and  small,  who  showered  advice 
and  drafts  of  speeches  on  the  hesitating  Louis.     Some  of  these 
counsellors  wished  him  to  take  a  royal  tone  and  give  the 
Assembly  a  piece  of  his  mind  ; 2    and  this  advice  pleased  him 
best,   though  he   did  not   follow  it.     It   was,   doubtless,   the 
opinion  of   the  leaders   of  the   Assembly  which   determined 
him  ;   indeed,  the  Gazette  universelle,  a  paper  which  supported 
the  Coalition,  stated  that  the  ministers  had  laid  that  opinion 
before  the  King.3 

1  Lamarck,  iii.  207-8  ;  Paper  of  Montmorin  in  the  Armoire  de 
fer,  Troisieme  Recueil,  i.  321,  no.  184,  d'Andre's  advice,  ibid.,  p.  324, 
no.  186.     Chronique,  30  Aug.,  p.  977  ;    Gorsas,  xxviii.  27,  et  alibi. 

2  e.  g.  Gouverneur  Morris  (i.  441-51).  His  memorandum  and  speech 
for  the  King  will  be  found  in  The  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris  by  Jared 
Sparks  (3  vols.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1832),  ii.  490,  512.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  plans  for  the  King  in  the  Armoire  de  fer  collection. 

3  Gazette  universelle,  4  Oct.,  p.  1107. 
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Other  influences  were  working  in  much  the  same  direction. 
On  Aug.  5th  the  Queen  asked  Pellenc,  Mirabeau's  former 
secretary,  through  Lamarck  who  now  employed  him,  to  draw 
up  a  "  plan  of  conduct  "  for  the  King  ;  and  Pellenc  laboured 
to  prove  exhaustively  in  a  long  memorandum,  that  Louis' 
only  course  was  to  accept  the  Constitution  unconditionally 
and  to  try  to  carry  it  out  loyally.  Later  on  Pellenc  was  asked, 
through  Montmorin  and  Lamarck,  to  write  a  letter  of  accep- 
tance for  the  King.1 

His  composition  obtained  the  preference  over  others,  but  it 
was  felt  to  require  alterations,  and  the  ministers,  who  could 
not  agree  upon  them,  handed  it  for  revision  to  Barnave  and 
Duport.  The  two  cut  it  down  and  improved  it  almost  out  of 
knowledge,  making  it  terse  and  dignified  from  diffuse  and 
somewhat  plaintive  ;  a  paper  of  notes  in  Barnave's  hand 
shows  the  work  in  progress.2  In  the  new  version,  as  in  Pellenc 's 
draft,  Louis  wrote  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions  in  a  candid 
manner  which  gave  an  air  of  sincerity  to  the  letter  and  bound 
him  to  his  word  as  a  simple  acceptance  would  not  have  done.3 
Pellenc  had  criticized  several  points  in  detail,  among  them  the 
restriction  put  on  the  choice  of  ministers  ;  all  this  was  struck 
out,  and  the  King  said  only  :  "I  should  be  wanting  in  truth- 
fulness if  I  were  to  say  that  I  have  noted  in  the  means  of 
execution  and  administration  the  amount  of  force  which  would 
be  necessary  to  set  things  going  and  to  preserve  unity  in  all 
the  parts  of  so  vast  an  empire  ;  but  since  opinions  on  these 
subjects  are  now  divided,  I  consent  to  let  experience  be  the 
only  judge."  He  accepted  the  Constitution  as  the  will  of  the 
nation,  and  emphasized  the  need  of  unity,  pardon,  and  peace.4 

"  Discord  and  anarchy  are  our  common  enemies,"  wrote 
the  King  ;    yet  King  and  Queen  continued  to  foment  discord 

1  Lamarck  to  Mercy,  5  Aug.  and  6  Sept.  (Lamarck,  iii.  174,  191). 
The  Memorandum  (ibid.,  193-220). 

2  Lamarck  to  Mercy,  16  Sept.  (Lamarck,  iii.  232)  ;  A.N.  W.  13.  232. 
The  Queen  writes  to  Mercy  on  12  Sept.  (Arneth,  210),  not  quite 
accurately  :  "  M.  de  Mont.,  or  rather  Pelin,  had  made  a  detestable 
one,  it  was  rejected  ;  the  one  which  is  preferred  is  by  the  persons  who 
wrote  to  you  by  Laborde."  For  Pellenc's  letter,  see  Armoire  de  fer, 
Troisieme  Recueil,  i.  336,  no.  189. 

3  De  Stael  (234)  remarks  this.  4  Moniteur,  ix.  655. 
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and  to  court  anarchy.  Louis  may  have  been  sincere  at  the 
moment  he  accepted  ;  Marie-Antoinette  never  for  an  instant 
intended  the  acceptance  to  be  binding.  She  thought  the 
Constitution  '  so  monstrous  that  it  is  impossible  it  can 
stand  for  long,"  but  she  knew  that  refusal  was  out  of  the 
question.  "  We  cannot  go  on  living  like  this,"  she  wrote  to 
Mercy,  "  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  lull  them  into  security  and 
to  make  them  believe  in  us,  in  order  to  baffle  them  better 
by  and  by."  No  gleam  of  understanding  bound  her  to  the 
Constitutional  leaders,  no  gratitude  for  their  forbearance  ; 
and  while  the  Committees,  who  had  carried  against  strong 
opposition  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  King's  guard, 
were  being  derided  as  sycophants  in  consequence,  the  Queen 
was  writing  :  "  They  have  put  the  last  touch  to  their  outrages 
by  giving  the  King  a  guard."  1 

The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  King's  letter  was  well 
kept.  It  was  attributed  to  Thouret,  and  Mallet  du  Pan 
informed  the  public  that  Thouret,  or  Thouret  and  Emmery, 
had  written  it.2 

The  letter  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was  received  with 
loud  and  long  applause  by  the  Assembly  when  it  was  read  on 
Sept.  13th,  and  so  great  was  the  relief  at  this  happy  ending 
to  doubts  and  suspicions  that  for  half  an  hour  joy  suspended 
business.  Lafayette  then  proposed  an  amnesty  for  all  offences 
connected  with  the  Revolution,  the  immediate  release  of 
persons  in  custody  on  account  of  the  King's  flight,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  passports  and  all  other  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
travelling  and  leaving  the  kingdom.  This  was  voted  by  acclama- 
tion, and  a  deputation  of  sixty,  of  whom  Barnave  was  one,  was 
sent  to  the  King  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Assembly.3 

The  King  had  announced  his  intention  of  coming  in  person 
to  take  the  oath  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Hall  was  pre- 
pared for  the  ceremony  by  placing  his  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
President's.  Thouret  was  in  office  ;  he  had  been  chosen  on 
the  nth,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Assembly  would  end 

1  The  Queen  to  Mercy,  16  and  26  Aug.  (parts  of  the  same  letter)  ; 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  ii.  221  (and  La  Rocheterie,  ii.  270),  and  Arneth,  205. 

2  Mercure  de  France,  24  Sept.,  p.  317,  and  1  Oct.,  p.  41. 

3  Moniteur,  ix.  655-6  ;   Proces-verbal,  no.  765,  p.  19,  vol.  71. 
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with  the  month.  Every  seat  in  the  publie  galleries  had  been 
filled  since  daybreak,  and  some  ardent  sightseers  had  even 
passed  the  night  in  their  places.  The  Queen  and  her  children, 
in  a  private  box,  were  among  the  spectators.  The  deputies 
were  not  all  present,  for  many  of  the  Right  stayed  away  to 
show  their  disgust,  but  Malouet  and  Montlosier  were  there.1 

At  twelve  came  the  King  and  his  ministers.  It  had  been 
decided  that  he  should  be  received  with  the  same  ceremonial 
as  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  and  the  Assembly 
rose  as  he  entered.  He  walked  to  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
President  and,  standing  up,  began  to  repeat  his  oath  ;  the 
Assembly  sat  down,  to  mark  that  it  was  the  sovereign  power, 
the  representative  of  the  Nation  to  which  the  oath  was  taken. 
The  King,  after  a  few  words,  perceived  that  he  alone  was 
standing,  and  sat  down  too  ;  he  finished  his  oath,  sitting, 
and  made  a  short  speech,  after  which  the  Hall  rang  with 
applause  and  shouts  of  Vive  le  roi !  for  several  minutes. 
Duport-Dutertre  presented  the  Constitution,  the  King  signed 
it  ;  the  ministers  signed  it.  The  President  then  rose  to 
answer  the  King,  but  as  the  King  continued  sitting,  he  too 
sat  down.2  And  now  occurred  an  incident  which  brings  to 
one's  mind  Barnave's  youthful,  fastidious  dislike  of  the  bad 
manners  of  the  Bar.  Thouret,  the  dignified  Thouret,  the  last 
man  to  be  intentionally  disrespectful,  crossed  his  knees  as  he 
sat  beside  his  monarch,  and  waved  his  elevated  left  leg  up 
and  down  all  the  time  he  was  speaking.3  There  was  more 
applause  when  he  had  finished,  more  cries  of  Vive  le  roi  !  and 
the  Assembly  in  a  body  accompanied  the  King  back  to  the 
Tuileries,  to  the  sound  of  the  shouts  of  a  joyful  multitude, 
of  military  music,  and  of  gun-firing.  '  Paris,"  says  de  Stael, 
"  was  drunk  with  joy."  4 

The  King  and  Queen  regained  their  popularity  for  a  time  ; 
there  were  fetes   and  illuminations   and  the  word    '  royal  ' 
was  restored  to  the  shop  signs.     The  hopes  of  the  Constitu- 

1  Bailli  de  Virieu,  308  ;    de  Stael,  235. 

2  Moniteur,  ix.  663  ;    Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  n. 

3  See  Biographie  nouvelle,  Arnault,  Jay,  Sec.,  1825.  Art.  Thouret, 
written  by  an  intimate  of  Thouret's.  The  attitude  was  much  commented 
on  at  the  time. 

4  Moniteur,  ix.  663  ;   de  Stael,  235. 
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tionalists  were  fulfilled,  at  least  in  part,  and  Louis'  acceptance 
not  only  contented  the  nation  but  took  away  all  pretext  of 
interference  from  foreign  Powers.  It  was  vain  for  the  Queen 
to  plead  that  the  King  was  not  a  free  agent  ;  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  too  deeply,  and  Leopold  was  exonerated  from 
making  exertions  on  his  behalf.  The  public  was  not  aware 
how  favourable  the  situation  was  ;  for  in  this  same  month 
of  September  much  alarm  was  caused  in  France  by  the  "  decla- 
ration of  Pillnitz,"  an  outcome  of  the  meeting  at  that  place, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  between  Leopold,  Frederick- 
William  of  Prussia,  and  the  comte  d'Artois.  The  two  sove- 
reigns, in  this  declaration,  promised  to  put  Louis  in  a  position 
to  establish  monarchical  government,  provided  all  the  other 
Powers  agreed  to  help.1  The  condition  was  purely  hypo- 
thetical, and  the  declaration  was  a  device  of  Leopold's  for 
quieting  the  clamours  of  Louis  XVI's  brothers  without  binding 
himself  to  anything  ;  at  the  very  time  he  made  it,  the  Emperor 
desired  an  agreement  between  Louis  and  the  French  nation 
and  was  doing  his  best  to  forward  it.  Politicians  understood 
what  the  declaration  meant ;  but  the  French  Princes,  according 
to  their  usual  policy,  pretended  that  they  had  obtained  all 
they  wished  for  from  the  allied  sovereigns,2  and  the  French 
people  believed  them.  The  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  not 
deceived,  and  if  the  remarks  that  Barnave  makes  in  his  Intro- 
duction on  the  dispositions  of  the  various  Courts  towards 
France,  are  compared  with  what  M.  Sorel  says  on  this  subject 
in  his  great  History  (vol.  ii),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Diplomatic 
Committee  was  uncommonly  well  informed. 

Writing  of  the  coalition  of  the  Powers  against  France  at 
the  time  of  the  King's  flight,  Barnave  says  :  '  The  pronounce- 
ment of  the  King's  inviolability  on  July  15th,  and  still  more 
the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  King  and  the 
rejoicings  which  followed  it,  disarmed  them  completely. 
Any  one  who  combines  some  knowledge  of  public  affairs  at 
this  time  with  general  reflections,  and  especially  any  one  who 
saw  the  diplomatic  dispatches,  can  have  no  doubt  on  this 

1  See  Moniteur,  ix.  736  ;  the  declaration  was  signed  27  Aug. 

2  See  Sorel,  ii.  252-62,  and  letter  of  the  Princes  to  Louis,  Moniteur, 
ix.  7$$,  &c. 
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point.  When  the  domestic  affairs  of  France  appeared  to  be 
pacified,  the  Powers  regarded  themselves  as  relieved  from  an 
immense  weight,  now  that  they  no  longer  had  to  support  at 
their  own  peril  the  cause  of  a  King  arrested,  imprisoned,  or 
dethroned.  The  agreements  which  apparently  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  and  particularly  that  which  concerned  us  in 
the  famous  treaty  of  Pillnitz,  only  referred  to  the  eventual 
return  of  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  situation  of  things  and  the  new  order  well 
enough  established  for  them  to  declare  themselves  on  that 
subject  ;  but  all  their  hostile  views  were  arrested,  and  they 
waited  to  see  how  our  internal  affairs  would  shape  before 
deciding  definitely  about  us."  x 

As  soon  as  the  Constitutional  Act  had  been  read,  the  elections 
to  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  had  been  allowed  to  proceed, 
and  the  electoral  bodies  were  summoned  for  the  end  of  August. 
Brissot,  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  was  to  blast  the 
fair  hopes  of  peace,  was  a  candidate  for  Paris.  Great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  ministers  to  discredit  him.  Among  other 
things  a  sheet  called  Le  Chant  du  Coq,  written  partly  with 
this  view,  was  daily  posted  up  in  Paris  at  a  great  expense  ; 
the  authorship  was  ascribed  to  d'Andre,  who  denied  it.2 
This  was  not  the  only  anti-Brissot  journal  ;  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Brissot's,  the  infamous  Morande,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
a  blackmailing  exile  in  England,  wrote  L' Argus  patriote,  in 
which  he  accused  Brissot  of  embezzling  money,  and  other 
misdemeanours.  Brissot  replied  to  his  detractors  with  an 
'  Answer  to  all  the  pamphleteers,"  in  which  he  drew  an 
idyllic  picture  of  his  past  life,  very  different  from  the  account 
he  gives  in  his  memoirs,  and  easily  proved  the  vileness  of 
Morande.  His  replies  to  the  accusations  against  him  were 
short,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  in  this  pamphlet  of 
forty-eight  pages  he  devoted  more  than  eight  to  abuse  of  the 
"  hypocrites  "  he  had  "  unmasked,"  whom  common  crime  and 
common  terror  had  driven  into  coalition  when  the  King  fled.3 

1  Introduction,  199-200.    (End  of  remarks  beginning  194.) 

2  23  Aug.,  Moniteur,  ix.  470. 

3  Reponse  de  J.  P.  Brissot  a  tons  les  libellistes.     It  was  also  printed 
in  the  Patriote  franc ais,  18  and  19  Aug. 
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Barnave  was  not  even  accused  of  complicity  in  these  journal- 
istic attacks,  but  he  put  a  spoke  in  Brissot's  wheel  in  his  own 
way.  The  Jacobins  had  prevailed  on  some  of  the  more 
extreme  deputies  to  return,  by  sending  them  letters  of  invita- 
tion, yet  they  were  aware  that  they  had  lost  all  their  prestige, 
and  on  Aug.  22nd  they  sent  another  deputation  to  the  Feuil- 
lants,  with  a  fresh  exhortation  to  the  whole  club  to  come 
back,  and  a  promise  that  deputies  should  be  admitted  ex  officio, 
while  other  members  must  submit  to  have  their  claims  con- 
sidered. The  Feuillants  replied  that  they  would  discuss  the 
invitation,  and  the  deputation  withdrew.  Barnave  writes  : 
'  I  thought  I  saw  that  the  only  object  of  this  brotherly  pro- 
ceeding was  to  raise  their  credit  in  public  opinion,  and  specially 
with  the  electoral  body,  and  that  they  hoped  by  bringing  the 
Feuillants  back,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  regain  enough  standing 
to  direct  the  elections  and  to  send  their  leaders  to  the  legis- 
lature. I  was  present  when  the  deputation  was  received  ; 
I  proposed  to  the  society,  not  to  refuse  their  request,  but  to 
adjourn  all  debate  on  the  subject  until  after  the  elections. 
I  said  quite  openly,  that  the  Jacobins  seemed  to  me  to  have 
taken  this  step  in  order  to  get  M.  Brissot  elected,  and  that 
since  he  only  wanted  to  become  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  because  he  would  be  better  able  to  destroy  the 
Constitution,  I  did  not  think  that  those  who  professed  to 
defend  it  ought  to  lend  him  their  help  to  overthrow  it.  Several 
other  speakers  thought  as  I  did  ;  the  Society  adjourned  the 
discussion  on  reunion  indefinitely,  and  it  was  not  proposed 
again."  1 

Barnave's  memory  was  slightly  at  fault,  for  the  adjourn- 
ment was  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  Society  decided  unanimously 
against  reunion  on  Sept.  12th.2      He  had  accurately  divined 

1  Introduction,  141-2.  See  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  nos.  46,  47, 
48,  and  an  account  in  an  address  of  27  Aug.  to  the  affiliated  societies, 
Aulard,  Jacobins,  vi.  700-1. 

2  Journal  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  no.  40,  p.  48.  The  Feuillants 
had  resumed  possession  of  this  journal.  Chronique,  28  Aug.,  pp.  967-8, 
and  other  papers.  In  Barnave's  papers  is  a  short  notice  of  the  incident, 
written  apparently  for  some  journal  (A .  N.  W.  12.  166).  Here  he  speaks 
of  the  adjournment  for  a  fortnight.  There  are  also  notes  for  a  speech 
on  the  subject  (W.  12.  11). 
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the  intentions  of  the  Jacobins,  as  is  evinced  by  their  complaints 
that  their  enemies  had  '  had  the  question  adjourned  for 
fifteen  days,  that  is  to  say  till  after  the  election  of  the  legis- 
lature." 1 

Brissot  was  elected  in  spite  of  all,  and  the  Girondins  said 
that  Barnave  had  cried  angrily  in  private  conversation  : 
"  I  told  you  so  !  We  began  to  calumniate  him  too  soon  !  "  2 
It  is  possible  that  Barnave  was  mistaken  in  allowing  his 
distrust  of  Brissot  to  overcome  his  natural  inclinations  to 
concord,  but  he  probably  saw  that  any  union  between  Jacobins 
and  Feuillants  would  be  too  transitory  to  be  useful. 

The  Feuillants  issued  an  address  to  the  affiliated  societies 
on  the  choice  of  deputies  to  the  legislature,  wise,  if  not 
inspiring ;  there  must  always  be  some  flatness  when  the 
excitements  of  a  revolution  are  abandoned  for  the  round  of 
everyday  life.  The  document  is  remarkable  for  insisting  on 
a  good  moral  character  in  candidates,  in  words  which  anticipate 
the  belief  of  our  own  country  in  the  second  half  of  last  century  : 
"  The  depraved  man  is  not  worthy  to  work  at  legislating  for 
a  nation  ;  respect  for  the  principles  of  morality  is  the  guarantee 
of  public  virtues,  and  you  must  expect  nothing  from  any  one 
who  does  not  regard  probity  and  strict  morality  as  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  man."  3 

The  adjournment  of  the  question  of  reunion  sent  more 
deputies  back  to  the  Jacobins,  and  the  affiliated  societies  were 
already  returning.  The  Feuillants  Club  languished,  and 
although  it  was  joined  by  a  large  number  of  the  new  deputies 
it  was,  says  Barnave,  "  dissolved  or  almost  dissolved  by  the 
departure  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  as  for  me  I  entirely 
ceased  to  attend  it."  4 

All  through  the  last  months  the  Assembly  was  gathering  up 
threads  and  hastily  completing  its  work  where  this  was  pos- 
sible. On  Sept.  14th  the  Diplomatic  and  Avignon  Committees 
had  their  way  at  last,  and  Avignon  was  "  incorporated  "  with 

1  Mendouze  to  the  Jacobins,  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  48. 

2  Roland  to  Bancal,  3  Sept.  {Lettres,  ii.  368-9) ;  written  before  Brissot's 
actual  election. 

3  Journal  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  no.  38  (Aug.  30),  p.  531. 

4  Chronique,  28  Aug.,  p.  968  ;  Introduction,  142. 
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France  ;  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
ancient  rights  of  France  being  alleged  as  reasons  for  the 
decree.  It  is  probable  that  under  similar  circumstances  any 
country  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  possession,  and 
it  was  the  first  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  annexation  which 
made  Europe  uneasy,  rather  than  the  annexation  itself. 
Had  France  settled  down  after  the  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Powers  would  hardly  have  troubled  themselves 
about  Avignon.  Kaunitz  calls  it  '  a  small  matter,"  in 
a  dispatch  of  Jan.  25th,  1792. x 

Throughout  September  Barnave  was  occupied  with  a  fresh 
battle  over  the  colonial  question. 

For  some  time  nothing  of  importance  had  been  heard  from 
the  colonies.  The  colonial  deputies  had  resumed  their  seats 
on  June  21st,  and  the  eighty-five  had  been  given  leave  to 
return  home,  without  the  loan  of  money  which  they  had  the 
impertinence  to  demand.2  The  notification  of  the  decree  of 
May  15th  had  not  yet  been  officially  dispatched  to  the  colonies ; 
delays  had  arisen,  both  because  the  Instructions  which 
were  to  accompany  it  were  not  ready  and  because  the  com- 
missaries who  were  to  carry  it  resigned.  But  unofficial  news 
of  the  decree  had  reached  St.  Domingo  with  all  possible  speed. 

It  arrived  at  le  Cap  on  June  30th  3  and  the  effect  was  instan- 
taneous ;  all  parties  among  the  whites,  in  North,  West,  and 
South,  were  for  once  united  by  a  common  panic  and  a  common, 
unrestrained  anger.  There  was  talk  of  transferring  allegiance 
to  England  ;  insults  were  offered  to  France  ;  plans  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  decree  by  force  of  arms  were  made  ;  and 
though  the  address  which  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  the 
North  sent  to  the  National  Assembly,  begging  for  the  repeal 
of  the  decree,  was  respectfully  worded,  addresses  from  other 
bodies  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  not  be  read 
in  public.4 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  662  ;    Kaunitz  to  Reuss  ;   Vivenot,  Quellen,  i.  347-8. 

2  Moniteur,  viii.  785. 

3  Thevenard  on  23  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxii.  217  ;  Blanehelande's  letter 
of  3  July,  Journal  des  Debats,  no.  823,  pp.  2-5. 

4  Barnave  on  23  Sept.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  232  ;  for  the  address  see 
Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  46. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  governor,  Blanchelande,  had  been 
unable  to  make  the  parishes  elect  a  new  General  Assembly  in 
place  of  the  one  which  had  been  dissolved,  but  now  the  elections 
began  spontaneously,  and  as  a  defiance  to  the  Government 
most  of  the  eighty-five  were  re-elected.  An  ominous  feature 
of  the  situation  was  the  revolt  of  the  negroes  in  some  planta- 
tions at  La  Croix  des  Bouquets  in  the  West  ;  the  decree, 
confusedly  understood,  having  given  them  the  idea  that  they 
were  free.1  The  Government  was  unpopular  because  it  had 
shown  leanings  to  the  mulattoes,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
useful  as  a  check  on  the  pretensions  of  the  planters,  and 
Blanchelande  was  helpless  ;  he  wrote  in  despair  to  the  Naval 
minister,  imploring  that  the  decree  might  be  rescinded,  and 
warning  him  that  unless  it  were,  civil  war  or  the  loss  of  the 
colony  must  be  the  consequence.2  Other  letters  brought 
further  particulars  and  confirmed  all  that  Blanchelande  said, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  colony  would  be  lost  unless  some- 
thing were  done.  Yet  but  for  Barnave's  willingness  to  sacrifice 
himself  again  for  the  good  of  the  country,  nothing  would  have 
been  even  attempted. 

When  Blanchelande's  first  letter  was  read  to  the  Assembly 
on  Aug.  22nd,  the  anger  of  the  promoters  of  the  decree  flared 
up,  and  there  was  a  noisy  scene,  with  abuse  of  the  Colonial 
Committee  and  assertions  that  letters  reporting  the  good 
reception  of  the  decree  had  been  received  and  were  being 
suppressed.  In  the  end  six  new  members  were  added  to  the 
Colonial  Committee,  three  of  them  being  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Tracy,  and  Louis  Monneron  ;  and  the  Naval  minister,  Theve- 
nard,  whose  dilatoriness  in  notifying  the  decree  was  blamed 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disturbance,  was  called  before  the 
Assembly.  Thevenard  had  no  difficulty,  when  he  spoke  on 
the  23rd,  in  showing  that  the  delay  was  none  of  his  making 
and  had  been  chiefly  due  to  the  slowness  of  the  Committees 
over  the  'Instructions,"3  and  the  Committees  were  called 
upon  for  an  explanation. 

1  Barnave  on  23  Sept.,  loc.  cit.,  236. 

2  Blanchelande's  letter  of  3  July,  see  above,  and  of  16  July  (dated 
by  Le  Hodey,  7  July),  Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  45  ;  Pamphile  de  Lacroix, 
i.  79-80.  :1  Le  Hodey,  xxxii.  217. 
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Barnave,  at  whom  all  the  attacks  were  aimed,  replied,  and 
somewhat  disconcerted  his  enemies  by  revealing  his  own 
withdrawal  from  the  Committees  and  the  reasons  why  it  had 
been  kept  secret.  We  have  already  quoted  from  this  speech. 
He  declared  that  the  disturbance  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  decree,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittees after  his  withdrawal,  saying  that  they  had  done  all 
they  could,  and  were  in  no  way  to  blame  for  what  had  happened. 
And  when  the  usual  murmurs  broke  out  : 

'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  '  you  may  be  sure  it  is  no  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  talk  to  you  on  these  subjects  ;  and  perhaps 
it  has  needed  a  patriotism  fairly  strong  and  fairly  able  to 
despise  every  kind  of  attack,  not  only  to  carry  on  a  work 
of  this  kind  for  so  long,  but  even  to  come  here  to  speak  to 
you  about  it  once  more,  after  the  mortifications  endured  at 
the  time  of  your  last  decision  ;  but  truth  is  necessary,  and 
I  must  die  before  I  cease  to  tell  it.  It  is  certain  that  those 
who  tell  you  that  the  situation  of  St.  Domingo  is  not  extremely 
critical  are  imposing  on  you  ;  that  they  are  imposing  on  you 
and  deceiving  the  public  when  they  tell  you  that  a  single 
letter  exists  which  says  that  this  decree  has  been  well  received 
in  St.  Domingo.     That  is  absolutely  false." 

Here  Louis  Monneron  interrupted,  asking  for  leave  to 
speak. 

"  Show  one,"  said  Barnave,  and  went  on. 

"  Until  the  decree  had  arrived  it  was  not  right  for  me  to 
appeal  to  public  opinion  on  this  subject  ;  I  had  to  keep  a  strict 
silence  both  in  writing  and  in  speech,  and  I  did  so  ;  because 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  decree  to  succeed,  no  exhibition  of 
private  opinion  ought  ever  to  have  an  appearance  of  striving 
against  it  ;  but  to-day  it  is  my  duty  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  and  to  enlighten  yours,  and  I  declare  that  I  shall  do 
it  fearlessly.  But  if  good  is  dear  to  you,  gentlemen,  let  us 
begin  no  vain  disputes  among  ourselves  over  this.  There  is 
only  one  common  interest  for  all  of  us  ;  the  interest  of  our 
country.  This  interest  is  truly,  gravely,  weightily  concerned 
in  the  business  in  question.  Let  us  unite  our  efforts  to  bring 
it  to  a  happy  end,  if  that  is  possible,  and  to  repair  the  evils 
already  done  ;    let  every  one  help  ;    let  there  be  no  kind  of 
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party  feeling,  no  harking  back  to  former  opinions."  He  had 
made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  said, 
and  he  would  explain  it  to  the  Committees.1 

The  colonial  question  was  thus  reopened,  and  with  it  the 
old  quarrels,  though  growing  fears  somewhat  tempered  their 
heat.  The  "  Amis  des  Noirs  "  took  up,  as  usual,  two  positions. 
In  the  first  they  maintained  that  the  disturbance  in  the 
colony  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  letters  proving  this 
had  come  to  hand  and  had  been  suppressed.  The  only  letters 
they  were  able  to  produce  in  support  of  this  contention  did 
not  come  from  St.  Domingo,  but  from  correspondents  in  France 
who  had  heard  from  the  colony,  so  they  affirmed,  that  all  was 
quiet  there.  In  their  second,  simultaneous,  position  the 
'  Amis  des  Noirs  '  said  that  it  was  no  wonder  there  was 
a  serious  disturbance  in  St.  Domingo,  when  the  men  who  had 
opposed  the  decree  of  May  15th  had  taken  good  care  to  excite 
one.  The  accusation  was  meant  to  touch  Barnave,  but  the 
Government  agents  on  the  spot  were  usually  named  as  guilty, 
and  so  were  the  colonial  deputies,  who  had  written  incendiary 
letters  to  their  constituents  ;  especially  Gouy  d'Arsy.  Equally 
guilty,  in  a  different  way,  was  the  Colonial  Committee  (meaning 
Barnave),  which  had  taken  no  proper  measures  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  As  every  one  knew  that  the  Com- 
mittees were  neither  charged  with  the  execution  of  decrees, 
nor  responsible  for  it,  this  last  accusation  was  particularly  idle. 
The  ignorance  and  levity  shown  by  the  "  Amis  des  Noirs  ' 
at  this  juncture  are  almost  incredible.  '  You  will  not  lose 
St.  Domingo,"  said  Tracy,  "St.  Domingo  is  unlosable." 
Robespierre  assured  his  colleagues  that  the  resistance  of  the 
colony  was  a  mere  piece  of  bluff  to  wring  from  them 
the  revocation  of  the  decree,  and  proved  that  there  could 
not  have  been  any  rising  of  slaves  at  La  Croix  des  Bouquets, 
because  the  negroes  were  much  too  stupid  to  understand  the 
tendency  of  the  Assembly's  decrees.  Louis  Monneron,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Patriote  frangais,  argued  cheerfully  that  force 
can  always  be  tried  when  conciliation  has  failed  ;  and  that 
if  France  resorted  to  force  and  were  unsuccessful,  she  would 
be  in  no  worse  position  than  England  was  after  the  loss  of  her 

1  23  Aug.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxii.  222-3. 
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colonies.  Trade,  he  said,  had  recovered  from  hard  blows 
before.  Sooner  or  later  a  choice  had  to  be  made  between 
giving  way  to  the  whites  or  to  the  mulattoes,  "  and  if,  finally, 
the  loss  of  our  colonies  must  be  the  result  of  the  decree  of 
May  15th  last,  all  our  resources  are  not  annihilated  ;  we  must 
not  despair  of  the  welfare  of  France  till  the  vines  are  no  longer 
cut  and  the  fields  are  no  longer  sown."  This,  commented 
Brissot,  "  ought  to  reassure  those  who  exaggerate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  15th  May  decree."  1 

Barnave's  resignation  from  the  Colonial  Committee  had 
never  taken  effect,  because  he  had  not  made  it  to  the  Assembly 
which  had  appointed  him.  He  once  more  took  the  lead,  and 
under  his  influence  and  the  spur  of  the  crisis,  the  four  Com- 
mittees, which  had  almost  ceased  to  meet,  became  active 
again.  The  six  new  members,  who  had  joined  to  see  that  the 
decree  was  enforced,  found  that  the  old  members  had  resolved 
on  its  repeal,  and  four  of  them  resigned  on  Aug.  29th,  not 
without  complaints  from  one  of  them  that  they  had  been 
treated  discourteously  and  refused  a  hearing.  The  old 
members  denied  this,  and  said  that  the  only  remedy  which 
the  new  had  attempted  to  propose  was  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.2 

To  do  nothing,  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  new  Assembly, 
was  in  fact  the  programme  of  the  supporters  of  the  decree, 
since  a  renewal  of  the  Colonial  Committee,  proposed  by 
Lanjuinais,  was  not  considered  practical,  even  by  Regnaud.3 
Inaction,  however,  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  justify 
as  petitions  for  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  decree 
came  from  one  commercial  town  after  another,  and  attempts 
to  keep  such  petitions  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Assembly 
failed.  The  four  Committees  strengthened  their  case  a  little 
later  by  publishing  a  list   of  petitions  for  and  against  the 

1  Tracy  on  23  Sept.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  248  ;  Robespierre  on  24  Sept., 
ibid.,  pp.  268-9  (and  Moniteur,  ix.  767) ;  Monneron's  letter  and  Brissot's 
comments,  Patriote  frangais,  5  Sept.,  pp.  278-9.  The  italics  are 
Monneron's.  It  may  be  noted  that  Barnave  was  the  only  man  who 
could  write  about  the  colonies  without  using  two  kinds  of  italics. 

2  Moniteur,  ix.  537-8,  and  606  (Roussillou's  speech). 
:!  Ibid.,  537- 
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decree,  with  extracts  from  some  of  them,  and  portions  of 
letters  from  St.  Domingo.1 

It  will  be  as  well  to  remark  here  that  the  Club  Massiac,  as 
is  shown  by  their  ftroces-verbal,  took  no  part  whatever  in  the 
measures  of  Barnave  and  the  Committees,  and  expressed  no 
approval  of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Paris  elections  had  begun,  and  the  growing 
feeling  that  Brissot  had  incurred  a  heavy  responsibility  over 
the  colonies  boded  ill  for  his  chances  of  success.  His  partisans 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  and  to  rehabilitate  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  once  more  shifting  the  blame  for  the  situation 
of  St.  Domingo  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Barnave  and  the  Lameths. 

They  found  a  ready  instrument  in  two  men  who  happened 
to  be  in  Paris.  These  men  had  been  sent  by  "  the  citizens  of 
Brest,"  at  the  end  of  May,  to  lay  before  the  Assembly : 
(1)  An  offer  from  the  National  Guard  of  that  city  to  go  to 
St.  Domingo  to  enforce  the  decree  ;  (2)  A  petition  for  nothing 
less  than  the  dismissal  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  for  the 
recall  of  the  agents  of  Government  in  the  colonies  ;  (3)  Eighty 
documents  to  "  prove  '  the  necessity  of  these  measures. 
The  messengers  were  received  at  the  bar  in  June  and  their 
petition,  &c,  was  referred  to  the  Colonial  Committee.  Their 
errand  was  thus  accomplished,  but  they  remained  in  Paris  to 
press  for  a  report,  besieging  the  doors  of  the  Committee  and 
writing  letters  to  its  president,  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  Barnave  held  that  office.  The  letters  were  unanswered  ; 
another  example,  they  thought,  of  his  overweening  insolence.2 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  5th  all  was  ready  for  the  attack, 
and  a  strange  and  disgraceful  scene  took  place  in  the  Assembly. 
The  Brest  "  deputation  "  was  once  more  admitted  to  the  bar, 
where  the  two  men  were  allowed  to  denounce  the  Colonial 
Committee  vehemently,  although  they  had  no  fresh  mission 
from  the  citizens  who  had  sent  them,  and  therefore  no  locus 
standi.     This  was  an  act  of  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  President, 

1  Deliberation  des  quatre  Comites  remits  de  Constitution,  de  Marine, 
d' Agriculture  et  de  Commerce  et  des  Colonies,  du  12  septembre  ijgr. 
Imp.  Nat.,  31  pp.  [B.M.  F.  R.  404.) 

2  See  their  letter  to  Gorsas's  Courrier,  xxviii.  99-103,  and  Moniteur 
viii.  653. 
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Vernier,  and  not  his  first  that  evening  ;  for  he  had  already 
admitted  Santerre  and  Desmoulins,  Electors  of  Paris,  who 
had  been  forbidden  to  vote  by  the  Electoral  Assembly  because 
they  lay  under  an  accusation  connected  with  the  Champ  de 
Mars  affair,  and  had  come  to  ask,  not  too  respectfully,  what 
the  law  on  the  point  was.1 

Alexandre  Lameth  answered  the  denunciation  of  the  two 
men  from  Brest.  After  exposing  the  irregular  position  of  the 
so-called  '  deputation,"  he  showed  how  absurd  it  was  to 
say  that  proper  measures  had  not  been  taken  to  keep  the 
colony  quiet  when  the  decree  was  announced  ;  seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  equip  and  dispatch  a  military  expedition 
as  quickly  as  a  newspaper  could  travel.  All  this  was  well 
enough,  but  Alexandre  also  used  his  gift  of  goading  his  foes 
into  fury.  He  even  condescended  to  bandy  words  with 
Robespierre.  He  referred  to  Gregoire's  indiscreet  epistle  to 
the  mulattoes  as  "  a  very  apostolic  letter,"  and  when  Robes- 
pierre clapped,  he  cried  :  "I  thank  M.  Robespierre  for  his 
ironical  applause  ;  nothing  could  flatter  me  more  !  "  To 
which  Robespierre  retorted  :  "  That  is  a  stroke  of  genius, 
M.  Alexandre."  2  There  was  an  uproar  after  Lameth 's  speech 
and  Robespierre  followed  him  in  the  tribune. 

Robespierre  did  nothing  impromptu,  and  his  speech  had, 
no  doubt,  been  prepared  beforehand.  He  began  with  a  long 
tirade  on  the  duty  of  examining  petitions  carefully,  and 
gradually  worked  up  to  a  denunciation  in  form,  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  murmurs  of  the  Assembly.  '  The  very  men,' 
he  said,  '  who  cast  suspicion  on  the  citizens  of  Brest  are  the 
men  who  are  betraying  the  country  ;  '  here  the  galleries  began 
to  applaud  tumultuously.  "  I  shall  tell  you,"  continued 
Robespierre,  "  that  the  traitors  to  the  country  are  those  who 
are  trying  to  make  you  revoke  your  decree  ;  and  if  one  must 
attack  individuals  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  be  heard 
in  this  Assembly,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  attack,  personally, 
M.  Barnave  and  the  Messieurs  Lameth." 

At  these  words  the  uproar  became  terrific  ;  the  galleries 
cheered  and  so  did  the  extreme  Left,  the  rest  of  the  Assembly 
was  scandalized   and   many  members  sprang  to  their    feet 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  603-4.  2  Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  187. 
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crying  a  I'Abbayc!  Barnave  mounted  the  tribune  steps 
hastily  and  asked  for  leave  to  speak,  but  the  noise  continued. 
Robespierre  had  not  finished ;  he  went  on  with  his  denuncia- 
tion as  soon  as  the  storm  abated,  and  ended  by  announcing 
that  he  took  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  accusation  upon 
himself,  and  that  if  some  members  of  the  Colonial  Com- 
mittee complained  that  he  had  slandered  them,  he  would 
prove,  on  an  appointed  day,  that  it  was  they  who  were  the 
cause  that  decrees  were  not  carried  out.  Every  sentence  was 
clapped  by  the  galleries,  and  the  repeated  orders  to  be  silent 
addressed  to  them  by  the  President  were  ignored.1 

Barnave,  who  was  often  interrupted  but  contrived  to  make 
himself  heard,  spoke  with  a  coolness  which  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  Robespierre's  heat.2  He  began  by  accepting 
Robespierre's  challenge  and  asked  for  the  strictest  examination 
into  all  that  had  happened,  after  which  he  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemies'  quarters.  The  second  deputation,  he  said, 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  colonies  than  the  first  ;  both  were 
simply  and  solely  concerned  with  the  question  whether  or  no 
M.  Brissot  had  helped  to  bring  about  the  trouble  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  reason  for  both  was  that  certain  persons  were  losing 
votes  every  day.  In  his  opinion  the  Brest  Club,  which  had 
sent  the  deputation,  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  disturbances  and  insurrections  of  the  colonies,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  its  wishes  ought  to  weigh  against  those 
of  all  commercial  France.  "  Honest  men  must  not  be  the 
dupes  of  a  cabal,  of  whose  only  aim  I  have  informed  you." 
"  Nor  of  traitors  !  '  shouted  Robespierre,  and  Rcederer 
cried  :  "  M.  Barnave  need  not  use  the  tribune  to  return  the 
flagellations  and  brandings  which  M.  Brissot  inflicts  on  him 
in  the  papers  !  '  At  this  the  President  intervened  with 
a  rebuke,  and  Barnave  continued : 

'  I  am  sorry,  myself,  that  I  am  obliged  to  enter  into  the 
ridiculous  and  tiresome  details  which  have  become  necessary, 
because  they  were  the  object  and  the  origin  of  the  scene  which 
has  taken  place,  and  which  I  did  not  provoke  ;   a  scene  which 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  604-5  )  Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  188-91  ;  Point  dn  Jour, 
xxvi.  153,  &c. ;  Gazette  universelle,  7  Sept.,  pp.  999-1000. 

2  Carra,  Annates  patriotiques,  viii.  191 8. 
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was  all  arranged  beforehand,  for  which  the  galleries  even  were 
packed."  Then,  through  further  noise,  of  interruptions  from 
some  and  applause  from  others,  he  turned  upon  Robespierre, 
saying  that  when  the  question  came  to  be  discussed  the 
Assembly  would  see  that  the  men  who  were  trying  to  spread 
anarchy  and  disorder  in  Fiance  were  the  same  who  were 
bringing  trouble  into  the  other  hemisphere  ;  he  turned  upon 
Gregoire,  from  whose  letter  he  quoted  the  insensate  phrase 
about  the  sun  of  the  colonies  being  soon  only  to  shine  upon 
free  men, — "  which  means,  in  other  words,  that  the  larger 
class  of  the  inhabitants  will  exterminate  the  smaller  class." 
This  occasioned  fresh  agitation,  and  when  the  President  half 
called  him  to  order,  with  the  remark  that  it  would  be  better 
if  he  kept  to  the  question  and  refrained  from  personalities,  he 
exclaimed  :  "If  this  were  not  a  general  question,  if  it  were 
only  a  personal  question,  I  should  rejoice  at  this  opposition  ; 
for  now  all  commercial  and  manufacturing  France  agrees  with 
me,  and  soon  the  whole  of  France  will  agree  ;  and  then,  the 
more  obstacles  that  have  been  raised,  the  more  courage  it  will 
have  taken  to  overcome  them  ;  the  more  defeats  that  I  have 
suffered,  the  more  will  public  opinion  come  back  to  us.  Thus 
it  is  solely  for  the  national  interest  that  I  must  speak  firmly."  x 

His  conclusion  was,  that  instead  of  listening  to  counterfeit 
deputations  the  Assembly  should  hear  the  petitions  from  the 
commercial  towns.  There  was  another  long  tumult  and  the 
sitting  closed  in  an  uproar  at  nine  o'clock.  A  great  many 
deputies  were  exceedingly  angry  with  Robespierre,  and 
according  to  Gorsas,  after  a  scene  of  taunts  and  recriminations 
between  "  the  Incorruptible  "  and  the  friends  of  Barnave  and 
the  Lameths,  he  was  snatched  from  the  tigers  thirsting  for  his 
blood,  who  had  surrounded  the  bench  on  which  he  had  mounted, 
and  was  borne  home  in  safety  by  an  escort  of  patriots.  This 
dramatic  exit  must  have  been  much  to  his  taste.2 

The  sitting  was  universally  admitted  to  have  been  scan- 
dalous ;  the  blame  was,  of  course,  laid  on  Barnave  and  Lameth 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  191-4  ;  Moniteur,  ix.  605-6  ;  the  Moniteur's 
version  is,  with  a  few  variations,  the  same  ;  Le  Hodey  omits  the  Presi- 
dent's call  to  order. 

2  Gorsas,  xxviii.  98. 
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by  their  opponents,  and  Brissot  declared  for  the  hundredth 
time  that  Barnave  had  been  "  unmasked."  x 

This  scene  shows  how  little  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
influenced  by  the  galleries,  for  Robespierre  was  discredited  and 
Barnave  had  his  way,  the  addresses  he  had  asked  for  being 
read  on  Sept.  7th. 

His  opponents,  much  annoyed  at  his  success  here,  attempted 
to  prevent  his  speaking.  Lanjuinais  demanded  that  the 
papers  of  the  Brest  deputation  should  be  read,  and  accused 
him  of  suppressing  letters  :  '  M.  Barnave,  who  is  so  active 
to-day  .  .  .  has  brought  a  letter  which  inculpates  me  ;  I  will 
tell  you  about  it  and  you  will  see  how  important  it  is,  when 
such  craft  is  used" — "  I  have  brought  nothing,  Sir,"  inter- 
rupted Barnave.  "  You  brought  them  this  morning,"  per- 
sisted Lanjuinais.  "  That  is  false  ;  I  brought  nothing,"  said 
Barnave,  and  said  no  more.  Charles  Lameth  offered  to 
speak  for  him  and  protested  against  an  "odious  system," 
lately  introduced,  of  which  Lanjuinais  had  given  a  sample  ; 
but  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,2  and  after 
Reubell  had  once  more  urged  all  the  old  arguments  about  the 
mulattoes,  .  Barnave  was  allowed  to  speak.  There  were 
murmurs  at  first,  but  he  silenced  them  with  the  warning  : 
"  Every  time  that  you  interrupt  me  on  this  question  you  are 
doing  something  for  which  you  will  reproach  yourselves  in  a  few 
months'  time,"  and  the  Assembly  was  impressed  at  last. 

Much  of  the  speech  was  a  restatement  of  what  he  had  said 
before,  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  but  there 
were  two  new  points.  It  had  been  his  policy  throughout  to 
keep  the  colonies  because  they  were  indispensable  to  French 
commerce  and  therefore  to  France  ;  and  he  now  gave  as  one 
of  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  allow  that  the  Assembly  could 
devolve  its  responsibilities  upon  the  succeeding  legislature, 
his  belief  that  public  opinion  would  force  that  legislature  to 
decide  the  mulatto  question  as  the  whites  wished,  and  that 
the  colonials  would  use  their  advantage  to  secure  other  con- 
cessions, detrimental  to  French  commerce.  To  avoid  this  he 
wished  the  relations  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies  to  be  fixed  constitutionally. 

1  Patriote  frangais,  7  Sept.,  p.  285.  2  Le  Hodey,  xjpriii.  237. 
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The  second  point  was  his  expression  of  his  own  conviction 
that  for  France  the  possession  of  colonies  was  a  temporary 
expedient.  For  the  present  he  thought  it  necessary  to  keep 
them,  and  also  possible  ;  the  time  might  come  when  the 
West  Indian  islands  would  pass  to  their  neighbours,  the  United 
States  of  America.  ' '  But  that  time  is  a  long  way  off ;  besides  it 
will  be  exactly  the  time  when  you  will  no  longer  need  colonies  ; 
for  when,  by  the  happy  effects  of  the  Revolution  and  by  the 
decrees  which  have  established  equality  and  industry,  you 
have  gained  an  advantage  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  competition  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  the  carrying 
trade — an  advantage  which  they  now  have  over  you — then 
universal  free-trade  and  the  independence  of  all  the  colonies 
will  be  to  your  interest,  just  as  now  it  is  not  only  your  interest 
but  your  necessity  to  keep  your  colonies  and  your  trading 
monopoly  with  them.  .  .  . 

"  The  day  when  America  may  take  them  from  us  will  be 
the  day  when  we  can  do  without  them.  Their  possession  at 
this  present  moment  gives  us  the  means  of  reaching  that 
happy  time  easily  ;  it  encourages  and  fortifies  our  commerce, 
our  industry,  our  navigation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
were  to  suffer  this  immense  loss  suddenly,  you  would  put  your 
industries  back,  you  would  retard,  perhaps  for  a  century,  the 
time  when  you  may  no  longer  need  prohibitive  commercial 
laws,  or  property  in  other  parts  of  the  world."  x 

One  of  his  proposals,  that  a  report  should  be  made  in  ten  days, 
when  further  news  would  have  come  from  the  colonies  and 
every  one  would  be  more  fully  convinced,  was  voted ;  the 
other,  that  the  commercial  towns  should  be  written  to  for 
their  opinion,  was  rejected.  Most  of  the  deputies  considered  it 
superfluous,  the  rest  thought,  with  Gregoire,  that  as  the  towns 
were  interested  their  opinion  ought  to  go  for  nothing.2 

The  report  thus  ordered  was  not  heard  till  Friday,  Sept.  23rd, 
when  the  days  of  the  Assembly  were  numbered  and  its  last 
sitting  had  been  fixed  for  the  30th.  All  the  news  which  had 
come  from  St.  Domingo  had  been  bad.  Barnave  had  been  so 
far  vindicated  and  the  Assembly  was  determined  to  give  him 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxxiii.  239-43  ;  the Moniteur  (ix.  61 3-5)  is  almost  identical. 

2  Le  Hodey,  243  ;    Proces-verbal,  no.  759,  p.  14,  vol.  69. 
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a  hearing.  Raimond  was  refused  leave  to  speak  for  the 
mulattoes  at  the  bar.1 

Barnave  had  not  spoken  since  the  7th  ;  his  report  was  his 
last  great  speech  and  one  of  his  finest.  He  had  prepared  it 
carefully,  but  he  did  not  write  it,  and  when  the  Assembly 
ordered  the  printing  of  it  he  could  only  refer  his  colleagues  to 
the  pages  of  the  Logographe  and  offer  to  correct  any  errors 
which  had  slipped  in.2 

This  time  he  was  not  only  listened  to  with  attention,  he  was 
several  times  interrupted  by  applause.  Yet  much  of  what 
he  said  was  distasteful,  for  though  the  grave  tone  of  the 
report  was  far  removed  from  the  contentions  of  party  strife 
he  did  not  mince  matters,  and  bent  all  his  powers  on  forcing 
an  unwilling  Assembly  to  take  up  its  difficult  responsibilities. 
Neither  did  he  spare  his  colleagues  the  old  reproach  that  they 
had  passed  over  the  question  of  slavery  so  easily,  merely  to 
imperil  the  existence  of  the  colonies  by  insisting  on  the  political 
rights  of  a  very  limited  class.  '  Foreign  nations  are  already 
amazed,  and  France  will  soon  be  amazed  '  at  this.3  He 
spoke  plainly  of  the  dangers  of  exciting  a  revolt  of  the  slaves 
in  St.  Domingo  where  there  were  about  fifteen  blacks  to 
every  white,  and  where  the  slaves  could  not  be  considered 
unarmed,  since  they  could  always  turn  the  implements  they 
worked  with  into  weapons.  It  was  only,  he  said,  the  prestige 
of  the  white  man  which  kept  them  in  subjection,  and  to  lower 
this  prestige  was  to  risk  everything.  He  summed  up  the  gist 
of  the  matter  thus  : 

"  This  system  is  absurd,  but  it  is  established,  and  it  cannot 
be  touched  hastily  without  entailing  the  greatest  disasters  ; 
this  system  is  oppressive,  but  the  living  of  several  million  men 
in  France  depends  upon  it  ;  this  system  is  barbarous,  but  it 
would  be  still  more  barbarous  to  desire  to  lay  hands  on  it 
without  the  necessary  knowledge  ;  for  far  from  their  reaping 
the  benefits  which  you  had  it  in  your  minds  to  bestow,  the 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  205. 

2  24  Sept.,  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  258.  He  made  very  careful  notes  for 
the  report,  A.N.  W.  12.  139,  168,  170.  Only  the  first  part  was  revised 
and  printed. 

3  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  239. 
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blood  of  a  numerous  generation  would  flow  through  your 
imprudence."  x 

We  will  not  follow  him  farther  into  ground  that  has  been 
already  trodden.  He  did  not  press  for  a  mere  repeal  of  the 
decree  ;  that,  he  held,  would  be  not  only  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  insufficient.  The  situation 
had  changed  since  May  ;  the  confidence  of  the  colonies  in 
France  had  been  destroyed  by  what  they  considered  a  breach 
of  faith,  and  after  this  they  would  never  feel  safe  as  long  as 
their  internal  laws  were  subject  to  the  alterations  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Further,  they  would  never  propose  any 
ameliorations  in  the  position  of  mulattoes  or  slaves  if  they 
thought  that  their  proposals  might  be  indefinitely  extended  by 
the  legislature  ;  and  Barnave  still  believed  that  if  security 
were  restored,  reason  and  the  force  of  circumstances  must 
eventually  bring  about  great  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
colonies.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  four  articles  should 
be  decreed  as  constitutional : 

Arts,  i  and  ii  concerned  the  external  laws  of  the  colonies — 
i.e.  their  commercial  relations  and  their  defence.  As  in  his 
earlier  plans,  these  external  laws  were  to  be  made  exclusively 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France ;  the  Colonial  Assemblies 
were  to  have  nothing  more  than  a  right  of  petition.  By  this 
provision  he  guarded  against  future  encroachments  on  French 
commercial  rights. 

Art.  iii  concerned  the  internal  laws  on  the  status  of  slaves, 
and  the  political  status  of  mulattoes  and  free  negroes.  These 
laws  were  to  be  made  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  but  instead 
of  being  subject  to  the  approval  and  alteration  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  as  in  his  earlier  bill,  they  were  to  be  subject 
only  to  the  King's  sanction  ;  by  this  means  they  would  be 
accepted  or  rejected  in  their  entirety.  This  would  give  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  confidence  in  proposing  improvements. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  direct  repeal  of  the  15th  May  decree,  all 
former  laws  on  the  subject  were  simply  abrogated. 

Art.  iv  provided  that  the  relations  between  colonies  and 
mother  country,  where  the  rest  of  the  internal  laws  of  the 
colonies  were  concerned,  should  be  determined  by  the  Legis- 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  236-7. 
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lative  Assembly  after  the  colonies  had  expressed  their  wishes 
on  their  constitution.  The  exact  nature  of  these  relations  must 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  organization  adopted.1 

The  debate  lasted  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  all  the  next, 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  its  intricacies.  Every 
artifice  known  to  parliamentary  tactics  was  employed  to 
stave  off  the  decree,  down  to  red  herrings  dragged  across  the 
trail  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  ;  but  the  tone  was  tolerably 
decorous,  and  even  Robespierre,  who  made  a  long  speech, 
thought  it  better  to  leave  denunciations  of  traitors  alone. 
He  had  nothing  new  to  say  and  recapitulated  the  argument 
drawn  from  article  iv,  telling  the  story  of  Barnave's  supposed 
assurance  to  Gregoire  that  it  was  meant  to  "include'  the 
mulattoes.  In  telling  it  he  confused  the  '  Instruction  '  of 
March  28th  with  the  decree  of  Oct.  12th.  '  That  statement 
is  absolutely  false,"  interrupted  Barnave  curtly.  Gregoire 
sprang  up,  indignant  at  the  denial,  to  repeat  his  story  again, 
and  this  time  made  the  admission  that  Barnave  had  told  him 
the  mulattoes  were  "  not  excluded  '  by  the  article  ;  which 
was  exactly  what  Barnave  had  always  said.  He  answered 
Gregoire  politely,  giving  once  more  the  explanation  which, 
as  he  truly  remarked,  had  already  been  made  to  the  Assembly 
several  times.  At  the  end  he  added  contemptuously,  that  he 
had  interrupted  the  speaker  (Robespierre)  because  he  talked 
as  if  Gregoire 's  interpellation  had  referred  to  the  decree  of 
Oct.  12th,  "  and  then  no  question  was  asked  me,  and  conse- 
quently I  made  no  answer."  2 

Robespierre  took  his  revenge  in  his  peroration,  if  a  sneer 
prepared  beforehand  can  be  called  a  revenge.  He  could  well 
understand,  he  said,  that  those  who  thought  liberty  a  super- 
fluity which  the  French  nation  could  do  without,  should  apply 
this  doctrine  to  the  mulattoes.  As  for  himself,  liberty  was 
his  idol,  and  he  could  conceive  neither  happiness  nor  prosperity 
nor  morality  without  it.3 

Endless  objections  were  raised  to  Barnave's  bill,  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  Assembly  having  finished  the  Constitution 

1  See  the  articles,  Moniteur,  ix.  755-6  ;    they  are  explained  in  the 
report,  of  which  the  Moniteur  only  gives  portions. 

2  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  270-1.  3  Moniteur,  ix.  770. 
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could  no  longer  decree  constitutionally  ;  to  which  the  answer 
was,  that  the  colonies  had  been  expressly  excluded  from  the 
French  Constitution  and  that  the  work  of  the  Assembly  was 
not  over  where  they  were  concerned.  Article  iii,  perversely 
misunderstood,  was  said  to  make  the  colonies  independent  of 
France  and  to  set  up  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  every  one  of 
them  ;  and  fears  were  expressed  that  the  colonials  would  use 
their  powers  to  establish  a  noblesse  in  the  colonies.  Barnavc 
replied  gravely  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  this  ;  the 
colonials  would  not  make  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  barons, 
and  the  status  of  white  men  did  not  come  under  the  com- 
petence of  the  Colonial  Assemblies.1 

He  was  helped  by  an  interesting  and  informing  speech  from 
an  expert,  Roussillou,  on  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
colonies  to  France  ;  and  fortunately  neither  Malouet  nor  the 
colonial  deputies  got  a  chance  of  speaking.  The  adjournment 
of  the  question  to  the  next  legislature  was  defeated  on  the 
first  day,  on  an  appel  nominal,  by  a  majority  of  116.  On  the 
second,  after  the  first  two  articles  had  passed,  there  was 
a  long  struggle  over  the  third.  It  was  nearly  wrecked  by 
a  wily  sub-amendment  moved  by  Barere  on  an  amendment 
of  Fermon's  ;  but  both  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  113, 
and  the  article  passed  with  one  unimportant  alteration.  The 
Assembly  broke  up  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  load  and 
angry  murmurs  from  the  galleries.2  On  the  28th  Barnave 
carried  without  difficulty  a  short  bill,  extending  the  amnesty 
granted  in  France  to  the  colonies,  with  other  measures  to 
hasten  the  restoration  of  order.3 

No  other  deputy  could  have  compelled  the  Assembly  to 
pass  these  decrees  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  Barnave  did,  and 
by  his  victory  he  added  to  his  unpopularity.  His  name,  with 
those  of  the  Lameths,  Duport,  and  Goupil  de  Prefelne,  was 
struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  caricature  with  two 
faces  appeared  again  in  Paris.4 

1  Le  Hodey,  xxxiv.  297. 

2  Moniteur,  ix.  770,  771.  The  debate  is  much  fuller  in  Le  Hodey, 
and  cannot  be  followed  in  the  Moniteur.  3  Ibid.,  ix.  795. 

4  Jacobin  Journal  des  Debuts,  no.  66,  sitting  of  25  Sept.,  Gorsas, 
xxviii.  461 .    Gorsas  says  the  caricature  was  a  good  likeness. 
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He  had  sacrificed  himself  once  more  to  the  public  good, 
and  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  vain.  The  remedy  was  too 
late  ;  the  colonials  had  played  with  fire  too  long  ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  Barnave  was  entering  on  this  last  struggle, 
at  the  end  of  August,  there  had  broken  out  in  the  North 
a  formidable  slave  rising  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  ideas  of  liberty  in  the  air  had  reached  the  slaves,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  planters,  in  their  panic  over  the  fatal  decree, 
resorted  to  unwonted  and  irritating  severities.  So,  at  least, 
says  Pamphile  de  Lacroix,  and  his  explanation  is  much  more 
credible  than  the  suppositions  put  forward  at  the  time,  that 
the  rising  was  engineered  by  the  Spaniards,  or  by  the  emigres, 
or  by  the  planters  themselves.  In  four  days  a  third  of  the 
province  of  the  North  was  devastated,1  and  henceforth  for 
many  years,  the  history  of  St.  Domingo  is  one  long  record  of 
insatiable  cruelty,  with  few  redeeming  features.  War  suc- 
ceeded war  ;  reprisal,  reprisal  ;  massacre,  massacre  ;  and  all 
parties,  whites,  mulattoes,  and  blacks,  vied  with  each  other 
in  atrocity. 

News  of  the  rising  was  long  in  coming,  for  the  planters 
appealed  to  the  English  in  Jamaica  for  help,  put  an  embargo 
on  vessels  bound  for  French  ports  and  refused  to  let  Blanche- 
lande  write  direct  to  the  Government.2  In  the  North,  the 
whites  suppressed  the  slave  rising  temporarily  with  the  help 
of  the  mulattoes,  and  the  General  Assembly,  which  now  sat 
at  Le  Cap,  was  at  first  disposed  to  accord  political  rights  to 
these  valuable  allies.  In  the  West,  the  mulattoes  rose  and 
routed  the  whites  of  Port-au-Prince,  who  were  obliged  to 
conclude  a  concordat  with  them  on  the  basis  of  the  decree  of 
May  15th.  The  decree  of  Sept.  24th  arrived  in  the  colony 
under  these  changed  circumstances,  which  it  had  not  been 
framed  to  meet.  The  whites  might  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  to  attach  the  mulattoes  by  a  free  and  gracious  concession 

1  Lacroix,  i.  88  and  91.  Lacroix  came  to  St.  Domingo  with  Leclerc's 
army  and  collected  materials  for  his  History  on  the  spot.  His  work 
has  been  the  foundation  of  later  books.  He  did  not  understand  the 
situation  with  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  for  actual  events  within 
St.  Domingo  his  testimony  is  valuable. 

2  Ibid.,  95-6.  The  first  rumours  of  the  rising  reached  Paris  about 
24  Oct.  (see  Moniteur,  x.  193). 
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of  rights,  instead  of  which  they  were  foolish  and  wicked 
enough  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  repudiating  engagements  and 
promises.  All  hopes  of  appeasement  were  therefore  at  an  end. 
They  were  small  at  best,  for  the  Colonial  Assembly  had  not 
accepted  the  concordat ;  this  treaty  was  even  the  cause  of  its 
turning  at  last  to  France  for  help  ;  and  the  eighty-five,  whom 
Barnave  had  once  won  over  to  a  momentary  loyalty,  frustrated 
all  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  Government's  commissaries 
to  reconcile  parties.1 

France  remained  in  more  or  less  nominal  possession  of 
St.  Domingo  for  some  years  longer  and  the  Convention  freed 
the  slaves.  During  the  great  wars  part  of  the  colony  was 
occupied  for  a  time  by  the  British  ;  and  after  the  blacks  had 
enjoyed  a  few  years  of  comparative  repose  under  the  iron  rule 
of  their  remarkable  leader,  Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  Napoleon 
made  fruitless  efforts  after  reconquest,  and  sacrificed  an  army 
to  an  unhealthy  climate  and  a  brutal,  inglorious  war.  The 
blacks,  being  in  far  greater  numbers,  survived  repeated 
slaughter  better  than  the  whites  or  the  mulattoes,  and  St. 
Domingo  remained  to  them. 

Having  defeated  Barnave  and  reversed  his  policy,  the 
'  Amis  des  Noirs  '  maintained  stoutly  that  it  was  he  who 
had  lost  St.  Domingo,  and  as  he  had  ended  with  a  victory 
they  said  that  the  decree  of  Sept  24th  was  the  cause  of  the 
loss.  We  will  give  the  last  word  to  Brissot,  who  thus  criticized 
Barnave 's  report  :  '  He  spoke  of  commotions  which  did  not 
exist.  ...  He  repeated  his  paltry  reckonings  about  commerce 
and  manufactures,  which  have  been  going  to  perish  these  two 
years  and  do  not  perish  at  all  ;  his  prophecies  about  the 
blacks,  who  have  been  going  to  revolt  these  two  years  and 
do  not  revolt  at  all  ;  about  the  English,  who  are  always  going 
to  take  the  islands  and  never  take  anything,  &c,  &c.     Finally 

1  Lacroix,  i.  121.  For  the  eighty-five  see  "  Compte  rendu  de  Vetat 
actuel  de  la  Colonie  de  St.  Domingue,  rendu  a  l'Assemblee  Nationale 
le  26  mai  1792  par  M.  de  Mirbeck,"  &c,  pp.  10  and  18.  Mirbeck  was 
one  of  the  commissaries.  St.  Leger,  another,  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Barnave  and  wrote  to  him  after  his  return  (A.  N.  W.  13).  Among 
Barnave's  papers  is  a  draft  in  his  hand  (A .  N.  W.  12.  169)  for  an  address 
of  the  colonials  on  the  disasters,  apparently  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
It  was  not  used. 
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he  was  always  outside  the  question,  and  yet,  such  is  the 
vertigo  which  seizes  on  ignorant  heads  that  he  shook  them."  l 
No  events  could  shake  Brissot's  complacent  self-confidence, 
and  he  continued  to  pose  as  the  great  authority  on  the  colonies, 
unsaying  every  three  months  what  he  had  said  the  three 
months  before,  with  imperturbable  effrontery. 

Throughout  September  the  end  of  the  Assembly  was  visibly 
at  hand,  and  as  the  days  went  on,  the  new  deputies,  who  had 
begun  to  arrive  early  in  the  month,  filled  the  empty  benches 
of  the  Right.  It  was  a  time  of  almost  feverish  activity,  and 
active  among  the  active  was  Duport.  At  his  instance  one 
decree  was  passed  imposing  a  heavy  fine  on  all  who  should 
assume  titles  in  legal  acts  ;  another  abolishing  from  that 
moment  torture,  branding  and  scourging,  and  giving  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  condemned  person  ;  the  new  criminal  laws 
provided  for  these  reforms,  but  they  did  not  come  into  force 
till  January.  In  spite  of  Reubell,  he  induced  the  Assembly 
to  bestow  citizen  rights  on  the  Jews.  He  presented  for  the 
Constitutional  Committee  a  bill  enacting  that  all  holders  of 
civil  or  military  appointments  who  had  signed  protests  against 
the  Constitution  must  retract  them,  or  else  be  dismissed. 
He  also  took  upon  himself  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  a  last 
noisy  scene  with  the  Right,  when  Maury  broke  his  silence 
to  demand  that  the  Assembly  should  give  in  its  accounts  to 
the  nation.  Duport  proved  that  as  the  Assembly  never 
handled  money  it  could  present  no  accounts,  and  could  only 
report  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  which  had  been  done 
already.2 

At  the  last  moment  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Consti- 
tutionalists to  curb  the  Jacobins.  The  ministers  Duport- 
Dutertre  and  Delessart  had  made  formal  complaints  of  the 
high-handed  proceedings  of  several  clubs  in  August,  and 
a  report  had  been  ordered.  It  was  presented  on  the  29th 
by  Le  Chapelier.  He  argued  that  the  time  had  come  when 
clubs  ought  to  cease  to  exist  as  public  bodies  with  affiliated 
societies  ;    but  in  his  bill  he  only  proposed  penalties  for  the 

1  Patriote  frangais,  24  Sept.,  p.  362. 

2  Moniteur,  ix.  753,  780,  791,  799-800.  Duport  did  not  belong  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 
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responsible  members  of  such  clubs  as  should  hinder  the  legal 
authorities  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  or  summon  public 
officials  before  them,  or  present  petitions  and  go  on  deputations 
iu  the  name  of  the  club  and  not  of  the  individuals  which 
composed  it.  The  bill  passed,  and  Robespierre's  speech 
against  it  failed  in  its  effect,  because,  as  d'Andre  observed, 
it  had  been  written  on  the  supposition  that  the  Committees 
were  going  to  destroy  the  clubs  altogether.1 

The  last  day  came,  Friday,  Sept.  30th.  A  great  deal  of 
business  was  transacted  and  many  deputies  spoke.  Barnave 
spoke  twice  ;  the  first  time  it  was  to  propose  that  Baudouin, 
the  printer  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  behaved  very  hand- 
somely and  had  been  put  to  unexpected  loss  by  his  work, 
should  receive  a  gift  of  thirty  thousand  livres  over  and  above 
his  legal  payment.  It  was  voted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Later 
on,  when  an  article  in  the  military  penal  code  was  attacked, 
he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  due  subordination 
in  the  Army  by  making  a  difference  in  the  punishments 
awarded  to  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  same  offence.  Thus 
his  last  word  was  in  behalf  of  order.  Robespierre's  last  word 
referred  to  the  denunciation  of  traitors.2  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Barnave  also  supported  a  motion  of  La  Revelliere-Lepaux, 
that  an  unceremonious  note  from  the  King,  received  the  day 
before,  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  proces-verbal  but  merely 
mentioned,  and  that  a  formula  for  correspondence  between 
King  and  Assembly  should  be  drawn  up  and  referred  to  the 
new  legislature,  which  would  doubtless  see  that  a  proper 
respect  was  observed  towards  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.3 

The  morning  passed  ;  deputations  came  from  the  Munici- 
pality and  the  Department  and  were  answered  by  Thouret. 
At  three  o'clock  business  was  finished  and  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  King,  who  was  coming  to  close 

1  Moniteur,  ix.  453-6,  458-9  (21  Aug.),  808,  and  x.  7-1 1. 

2  Le  Hodey,  xxxv.  78,  80-1.  Robespierre,  p.  68.  Forty  thousand 
livres  were  voted  for  Baudouin  ;  the  motion  was  Barnave's,  see  Proces- 
verbal,  no.  782,  p.  17,  vol.  ji. 

3  Le  Hodey,  xxxv.  73-4.  The  King's  note  was  not  removed  from 
the  Proch s-verbal,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  (although  the  motion 
passed  without  opposition),  and  will  be  found  in  no.  781,  p.  61. 
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the  session.  The  hall  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
above  in  the  galleries,  below,  where  the  new  deputies  sat  or 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  old.  Towards  four  o'clock  the 
King  came  ;  he  took  his  place  at  the  left  hand  of  the  President, 
and  a  burst  of  cheering  shook  the  building.  In  an  excellent 
speech,  chiefly  of  his  own  composition,1  Louis  renewed  his 
engagements  to  maintain  the  Constitution  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  Thouret  made  a  suitable  answer  ;  to-day,  he  said, 
the  Assembly  is  already  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of  its  labours. 
The  King  departed  ;  the  last  proces-verbal  was  read  by  Target  ; 
it  was  adopted  and  signed.  Then  Thouret  cried  in  a  loud 
voice  to  all  the  people  present  :  '  The  Constituent  National 
Assembly  declares  that  its  mission  is  ended  and  now  concludes 
its  sittings."  2 

For  the  last  time  the  deputies  trooped  out.  A  great  crowd 
was  waiting  ;  their  cheers  were  all  for  Gregoire,  for  Prieur,  for 
Buzot  ;  Petion  and  Robespierre  received  an  ovation  and  were 
crowned  with  oak  ;  Barnave  and  the  Lameths  were  hooted 
and  hissed.3 

It  was  a  clear,  sunny  afternoon,  fair  as  the  day  when  the 
States-General  had  first  met,  nearly  two  and  a  half  years 
before  ;  but  it  was  autumn  instead  of  spring  when  the  Assem- 
bly went  forth  to  gather  the  fruits  of  its  labours,  and  the 
sweets  of  that  harvest  were  not  for  those  who  had  prepared  it. 
Of  the  forty-six  surviving  Presidents,  nine  perished  on  the 
scaffold  and  one  on  its  threshold,  four  others  by  a  violent 
death,  three  were  imprisoned  in  France  and  three  abroad,  three 
were  proscribed,  fourteen  more  spent  years  in  exile  and  two 
of  these  died  in  foreign  lands.  The  fate  of  the  Presidents  is 
an  index  of  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

The  body  left  its  stamp  upon  those  who  had  belonged  to  it, 
and  two  characteristics  distinguished  former  "  Constituants," 
as  they  were  called.  First,  that  many  of  them  carried  through 
life  a  brotherly  feeling  for  old  colleagues  ;  even  in  the  worst 
times  one  could  rely  on  the  help  of  another.     Secondly,  that 

1  G.  Morris,  1  Oct.  (i.  460).    Authority:  Montmorin. 

2  Le  Hodey,  xxxv.  87-9;  Journal  de  Paris,  1  Oct.,  pp.  1116-7  ; 
Ferrieres,  ii.  500. 

3  Patriote  frangais,  2  Oct.,  p.  394. 
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in  the  days  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  nation  had  chosen 
tranquillity  in  preference  to  liberty,  alone  among  an  indifferent 
generation  they  retained  an  unquenchable  love  of  political 
discussion.1 

There  are  times  when  the  best  energies  of  high-minded  men 
are  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of  their  own  characters  and  they 
feel  their  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the  world  outside 
their  own  circle  little,  if  at  all.  There  are  times  when  such 
men  care  so  much  for  social  progress  that  they  neglect  them- 
selves, and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  finer  shades  of  personal 
conduct  for  the  sake  of  furthering  a  cause.  Where  these  two 
tendencies  are  combined,  the  defects  of  each  disappear  and 
we  have  the  noblest  type  of  character.  Perhaps  it  made  the 
peculiar  greatness  of  the  great  Assembly  that  in  a  large  number 
of  its  members  the  individual  and  the  social  conscience  were 
both,  for  the  time  being,  working  together,  and  both  at  their 
height. 

1  Madame  de  Chastenay,  Memoires,  ii.  150.  She  is  amply  confirmed 
by  other  writers. 
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Quinet  tells  a  story  that  when  Cambon,  in  his  old  age, 
was  asked  to  write  his  memoirs,  he  replied  :  "All  that  I  know 
of  the  Revolution  is  this  ...  A  great  beacon  had  been  lit  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  we  put  it  out  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Then  the  night  came  and  in  the  Convention  we 
killed  every  one,  friends  and  enemies."  x 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  consented,  as  Barnave  says, 
'  to  give  up  its  place  after  finishing  with  a  denouement  like 
the  end  of  a  comedy,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
itself  and  its  successors,  just  as  if  it  wished  to  show  them  that 
they  were  to  begin  everything  over  again."  2  The  "  Consti- 
tuants  "  therefore  had  to  look  on,  powerless,  while  the  beacon 
they  had  kindled  was  put  out.  Here  was  a  searching  test 
of  character,  and  those  who  failed  under  it  must  not  be  judged 
too  harshly.  With  the  close  of  one  great  chapter  of  the 
Revolution  its  spirit  changed,  and  though  both  old  and  new 
leaders  meant  well,  it  is  sadly  true  that,  in  the  words  of 
M.  Sorel,  "  rivalries  will  henceforth  take  the  whole  place  which 
has  up  to  now  been  filled  by  the  discussion  of  principles."  3 
Barnave's  party  had  some  share  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  He  himself  remained  exactly  what  he 
had  always  been  ;  inaction  and  anxiety  could  not  warp  the 
integrity  of  his  principles  nor  cloud  his  judgement.  He  has  no 
need  of  the  excuses  and  forgiveness  which  must  be  extended 
to  his  friends,  and  it  is  hard,  though  natural,  that  the  vague 
disfavour  which  clings  round  them  should  envelop  him,  when 
his  innocence,  his  steadfastness,  his  patriotism,  glare  from  the 
mass  of  papers  which  he  left. 

The  new  Assembly,  composed  chiefly  of  lawyers,  as  the 
Tiers-etat  of  the  old  had  been,  was  distinctly  a  second  choice. 
From  the  first  it  inspired  neither  confidence  nor  respect,  and 

1  Quinet,  i.  51.  2  Introduction,  207.  3  Sorel,  ii.  300. 
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though,  as  its  orators  developed,  it  outlived  early  contempt, 
it  never  rose  to  its  position.  Barnave's  criticisms,  written  in 
March  or  April,  are  interesting  and  just. 

'  The  present  Assembly  arrived  with  the  firm  intention  of 
maintaining  the  Constitution  and  embarked,  without  suspecting 
what  it  was  doing,  on  every  scheme  which  would  tend  to 
upset  it.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  this  legislature,  now  that 
there  has  been  time  to  judge  it  ?  It  does  not  lack  a  certain 
number  of  clever  men  and  in  the  talent  of  oratory  it  is  less 
behind  the  Constituent  Assembly  than  people  think,  but  it  is 
entirely  wanting  in  measure  and  majesty  of  character,  and  up 
to  now  what  is  called  ability  has  only  been  recognizable  in 
some  of  the  revolutionary  methods  employed  by  those  who 
wish  to  push  it  into  big  adventures."  x  He  always  thought 
that  its  most  dangerous  characteristic  was  the  way  it  swayed 
from  side  to  side.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  there  had 
been  in  general  "  two  parties,  of  which  one  watched,  criticized, 
resisted,  and  the  other  decreed.  To-day  there  is  nothing  of 
this  and  though  one  says,  '  the  majority,'  '  the  minority,'  it 
seems  that  each  gets  its  way  in  turn,  so  that  the  nation  is  like 
a  man  between  two  doctors  with  opposite  systems,  following 
the  advice  of  one  one  day  and  of  the  other  the  next.  Now 
even  if  these  two  doctors  were  angels,  such  treatment  would  kill 
the  sick  man."  2  He  wrote  later  :  "It  never  had  a  permanent 
majority  and  a  fixed  system  except  in  moments  of  great  terror ; 
it  had  only  a  continuous  instinct  for  disorganization."  3 

The  course  the  Assembly  ought  to  have  followed  was  clear 
to  him.  i.  "To  finish  re-establishing  order  and  suppressing 
anarchy  :  a  legislature  which  had  really  wished  to  do  this  and 
had  known  how  to  make  itself  respected  would  have  accom- 
plished it  in  three  months."  2.  "To  strengthen  the  new 
authorities  against  popular  anarchy  '  and  bring  about  the 
proper  constitutional  relations  between  them  ;  "  five  or  six 
decrees  of  a  just  severity  would  have  been  enough  for  this." 
3.  To  see  that  the  taxes  were  paid.  4.  To  put  the  army 
"  on  a  respectable  but  not  ruinous  footing,"  and  to  finish 
restoring  discipline.     5.  "To  endeavour  to  maintain  harmony  " 

1  A.N.W.  15.    Registre  ii.  9.  2  Ibid.,  17. 

3  CEuvres,  ii.  26. 
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between  King  and  Assembly.  6.  To  make  laws,  to  regulate 
national  education,  &c.  7.  ' '  Not  to  trouble  about  foreign 
affairs  except  to  end  by  negotiation  the  difficulties  which 
concerned  the  princes  with  rights  in  Alsace  ;  this  was  the 
only  serious  subject  of  strife  between  foreigners  and  us,  but 
it  was  one  which,  by  perpetuating  disputes,  was  always  able 
to  cause  irritation.1  Otherwise,  not  to  think  about  the 
emigres  and  the  Powers  at  all ;  .  .  .  to  show  foreigners  no  sign 
of  fear  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  no  subject  of  offence, 
and  to  mark  by  our  whole  conduct,  that  determined  never 
to  recognize  their  influence  in  our  internal  affairs,  we  were 
equally  determined  to  let  them  manage  theirs  in  peace  and 
to  leave  their  system  of  government  alone  as  we  wished  them 
to  leave  ours."  Had  this  policy  been  followed  the  Powers 
would  soon  have  been  seeking  the  alliance  of  France,  she 
would  have  regained  her  place  in  Europe  and  all  the  emigres 
who  were  not  adventurers  would  have  returned.2  This  was 
not  the  programme  of  Brissot,  who  worked  on  the  terrors  of 
France  and  belittled  foreign  Powers  till  he  had  created  a 
bellicose  atmosphere.  The  Girondins  seconded  him  openly, 
intrigue  was  working  towards  the  same  end,  and  in  a  few 
months  war  had  been  made  inevitable. 

Brissot,  though  he  did  not  speak  often,  was  the  member 
with  most  influence,  the  driving  force  of  the  Assembly,  and 
Barnave  cites  him  with  "  Mirabeau  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  Danton  in  the  Convention  "  as  examples  of  the  triumph 
of  talent.  '  Few  men  entered  public  life  with  more  pre- 
possessions against  them  and  their  influence  was  hardly 
diminished  by  this." 3  Brissot's  use  of  power  intensified 
Barnave's  distrust,  if  possible,  and  in  1792  he  writes  this 
character  of  his  old  enemy  : 

"  Hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  with  all  the  vices  they  bring  and 
also  with  the  kind  of  courage  and  force  of  character  which 
they  involve. 

1  He  considered  this  of  great  importance,  and  writes  that  peace  will 
never  be  secure  till  it  is  settled.  See  letters  of  27  Jan.  and  2  Feb.  1792, 
(Euvres,  iv.  345-6,  348,  351. 

2  Introduction,  201-4.  The  Introduction  was  written  later,  but  this 
was  also  his  opinion  at  the  time.  3  (Euvres,  iii.  15 1-2. 
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"  If  he  had  thought  that  any  species  of  ecstasies  and  religious 
trickeries  could  have  succeeded  with  us  he  would  have  tried 
them  ;  he  has  even  sometimes  adopted  their  language  and 
has  wished  to  make  of  philosophy  what  has  been  made  of 
religion  in  other  days. 

"  Hitherto  he  alone  has  directed  and  even  created  his 
party.  His  immense  influence,  in  spite  of  all  the  dishonour 
with  which  he  is  covered,  seems  to  testify  to  his  capacity  ; 
he  has  no  genius  for  he  is  always  a  sophist,  but  he  is  well 
instructed,  he  has  not  only  read  but  observed,  and  when 
he  maintains  theses  contrary  to  every  system  of  reason  and 
policy  one  may  be  sure  that  he  does  it  in  bad  faith.  He  has 
certainly  a  talent  for  political  work,  but  he  throws  away  the 
means  of  arriving  at  his  end  by  lowering  himself  and  by 
lacking  self-respect  ;  an  error  of  conduct  which  comes  from 
the  want  of  tact  produced  by  a  complete  immorality."  1 

Next  in  importance  to  Brissot  came  four  brilliant  orators, 
Vergniaud,  noble  and  classical,  most  eloquent  perhaps  of  all 
the  revolutionaries  ;  Isnard,  fiery  and  thoughtless  ;  impetuous 
Guadet,  who  could  make  his  words  sting  like  a  lash  ;  specious 
Gensonne.  Time  after  time  they  carried  the  majority  with 
them,  whether  it  would  or  no.  These  Girondins  professed  alle- 
giance to  the  laws  and  undermined  them  more  than  half 
blindly.  A  new  triumvirate,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  Basire,  and 
the  ex-capucin  Chabot,  was  frankly  outrageous  in  a  dashing  way. 

The  Constitutionalists  sat  on  the  Right.  They  fought  their 
battles  with  great  courage  but  were  quite  overmatched  by  the 
Girondins.  Vaublanc,  considered  the  most  eloquent,  was 
a  piece  of  sounding  brass,2  and  none  of  them  were  men  of  the 
first  rank.  Worst  of  all,  they  were  divided  among  themselves 
and  did  not  act  in  concert.  Thus  Ramond  and  Jaucourt, 
adherents  of  Lafayette,  distrusted  the  Lameths  and  their 
party,  while  about  Daverhoult,  an  eloquent  soldier,  Barnave 
writes  to  Theodore  :  "I  regard  Daverhoult  as  the  man  in 
your  Assembly  whom  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  win. 
Tell  me  if  his  prejudices  against  us  are  too  violent  to  allow  of 
my  writing  to  him  about  some  matter  in  the  order  of  the  day." 

1  A.N.  W.  15.     Registre  ii.  78  ;  "  B." 

2  His  memoirs  show  a  great  want  of  political  insight. 
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The  Lameth  party  was  represented  by  General  Mathieu  Dumas, 
an  indefatigable  worker  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest  men 
of  the  Assembly,  and  by  Theodore,  who  spoke  little  because 
his  voice  was  weak,  but  had  considerable  influence.  Both 
Dumas  and  Theodore,  uncompromising  as  they  were,  earned 
the  liking  and  respect  of  opponents.  Strange  to  say  both  were 
drawn  to  Merlin  and  Basire  ;  Theodore  even  has  a  good  word 
for  Chabot.1 

The  member  whom  Barnave  evidently  admired  most  was 
the  honest  Stanislas  de  Girardin,  who  stood  up  manfully 
against  excesses,  while  his  patriotism  was  above  suspicion. 
"  From  the  evidence  of  the  Logographe  I  see  no  one  but 
Girardin  who  can  justly  claim  the  name  of  Independent,  and 
in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,"  he  writes.2 

To  add  to  other  weaknesses,  the  new  Assembly  was  un- 
doubtedly inspired  at  times  by  a  foolish  jealousy  of  its  pre- 
decessor and  a  wish  to  rival  it.  It  started,  as  is  well  known,  by 
resolving,  on  Couthon's  proposal,  to  dock  the  King  of  the 
dignity  which  was  to  surround  his  opening  visit.  The  funds 
fell,  the  '  Constituants  '  remonstrated  and  the  decree  was 
revoked.  (Oct.  5th  and  6th.)  But  the  interference  of  the 
'  Constituants  '  was  resented,  and  two  enclosures  which  had 
been  reserved  for  them  at  either  end  of  the  hall  were  sup- 
pressed, for  fear  they  should  influence  the  debates.  This  care 
was  not  extended  to  the  galleries,  who  were  allowed  to  take 
liberties  and  to  assume  by  degrees  a  very  dangerous  impor- 
tance. During  the  first  months  the  deputies  directed  their 
chief  attention  to  the  emigres  and  to  the  recalcitrant  priests. 
They  also  satisfied  what  can  only  be  called  a  love  of 
bullying,  by  harassing  and  browbeating  ministers  system- 
atically. As,  after  Montmorin's  resignation,  all  the  minis- 
ters, except  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  the  new  naval  minister, 
were  sincerely  constitutionalist,  such  treatment  encouraged 
the  secret  hopes  of  the  Court,  by  making  it  appear  that  the 
Constitution  was  unworkable. 

Barnave  seems  to  have  visited  the  Assembly  only  twice  ;  he 
tells  the  story  in  his  remarks  on  '  Popularity  '  : 

1  GLuvres,  iv.  376  ;   T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  209. 

2  A.N.  W.  15.   Registre  ii.  18. 
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"  Whatever  influence  lies  may  have,  one  surmounts  it  up 
to  a  certain  point  as  long  as  one  appears  and  speaks  in  public. 
I  never  lost  my  popularity  while  the  Constituent  Assembly 
lasted. — The  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
I  went  to  see  it.  All  the  galleries  turned  towards  me  with 
a  great  feeling  of  goodwill,  and  if  one  hand  had  started  there 
would  perhaps  have  been  general  applause.  Three  weeks 
after  I  returned  there  for  the  second  time,  and  I  was  well 
hooted,  especially  when  I  went  out  by  the  door  towards  the 
Feuillants."  x 

He  had  meant  to  give  a  month  to  his  friends  before  leaving 
for  Dauphine,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  two  years  which 
must  elapse  before  he  could  sit  in  another  Assembly,  and  his 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  October.  But  when  the 
day  came,  illness  kept  him  from  travelling  for  six  weeks  longer, 
and  after  that  he  stayed  on  for  ten  or  twelve  days  to  see 
what  would  happen  to  the  Feuillants  Club.  Thus,  contrary 
to  his  intentions,  he  remained  three  months  in  or  near  Paris, 
staying  a  good  deal  at  the  country  houses  of  friends,  and 
especially  at  Charles  Lameth's  chateau  of  Busagny,  at  Osny, 
near  Pontoise.2 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends  of  which  the  Lameths  were  the  centre  ;  a  circle  close, 
but  not  exclusive,  since  each  member  had  other  intimates 
outside  it.  All  were  bound  together  by  the  strongest  of  ties, 
they  thought  and  felt  alike  in  a  time  of  crisis,  but  none  of 
them  were  solely  political  and  a  common  love  of  study,  of 
books,  and  of  art  was  a  further  attraction.  Thus,  among 
those  of  whom  we  have  spoken  least,  Mathieu  Dumas  was 
interested  in  Greek  antiquities  as  well  as  in  military  affairs  ; 
while  Laborde  cared  so  much  for  pictures  that  when  the 
due  d'Orleans  sold  his  famous  collection,  early  in  1792,  he 
raised  money  to  buy  the  French  and  Italian  schools,  that  he 
might  save  them  for  France,  and  in  that  hope  he  kept  them 

1  CEnvres,  ii.  ill. 

2  Introduction,  143  ;  CEnvres,  ii.  334  ;  see  his  examination,  chap.  xxxv. 
Lacretelle  (Dix  Annees,  63—4)  speaks  of  meeting  him  and  his  friends 
on  a  visit  to  the  due  de  Liancourt,  and  puts  into  his  mouth  words  of 
foreboding  which  he  certainly  never  uttered. 
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through  flight  and  exile  till,  having  nothing  else  to  live  upon, 
he  was  obliged  to  let  them  go.1 

The  ladies  of  the  circle  were  "  all  devoted  to  the  popular 
cause,"  but  unlike  many  of  their  contemporaries  they  made 
no  efforts  after  political  influence.2  Madame  Charles  Lameth, 
a  good,  kind-hearted  woman,  who  constantly  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  strong  opinions  of 
her  own.  Her  bosom  friend,  the  duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  beautiful 
and  dignified,  shared  the  generous  feelings  of  the  Duke,  her 
husband.  Madame  Dumas  is  a  gentle,  gracious  figure  in  her 
husband's  memoirs.  Madame  Duport  remains  an  affectionate 
shadow.  Madame  de  Broglie,  clever  and  pretty,  was  a  woman 
of  high  principles  and  strong  character,  who  kept  her  revolu- 
tionary opinions  through  life  ;  the  nickname  of  "  Madame  de 
Sevigne,"  which  her  family  bestowed  on  her,  gives  some  idea 
of  her  charm.  Laborde  was  unmarried,  but  he  had  a  sister, 
Madame  des  Cars,  the  lovely  and  amiable  wife  of  a  dry,  unsym- 
pathetic baron,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  the  comte  d'Artois  ; 
both  she  and  her  husband  lived  in  her  father's  house.  Madame 
des  Cars  was  delicate  and  never  recovered  from  a  cold  she 
caught  when  working  with  her  friends  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
before  the  Federation — so  her  husband's  family  averred. 
She  died  in  the  summer  of  1792.  The  elegant  and  fascinating 
Madame  de  la  Chatre,  an  old  friend  of  the  Lameths,  who  had 
also  been  sacrificed  by  her  family  to  a  great  match,  stood 
alone  ;  her  bluff,  uncongenial  husband  was  one  of  Monsieur's 
gentlemen.  Both  the  lady  and  her  husband  may  be  met  with 
in  Miss  Burney's  Diary.3  Two  or  three  pretty  notes  from 
these  ladies  are  among  Barnave's  papers  ;  unfortunately, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  they  did  not  sign  them. 

1  Biog.  Michaud.    The  best  went  to  English  collections. 

-  A.  Lameth,  ii.  9. 

3  For  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  see  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  285,  and 
MSS.  ii.  137  ;  he  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  her.  For  Madame 
de  Broglie,  Souvenirs  du  feu  due  de  Broglie  (her  son),  vol.  i,  Paris,  1886. 
Her  second  husband,  M.  d'Argenson,  was  a  socialist.  For  Madame 
des  Cars,  her  husband's  memoirs,  Memoires  du  due  des  Cars,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1890;  (he  became  a  duke).  Madame  de  la  Chatre  afterwards 
divorced  her  husband  and  married  the  comte  de  Jaucourt,  the  politician, 
who  had  long  been  in  love  with  her. 
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Perhaps  no  more  delightful  society  than  that  of  the  French 
Constitutionalists  has  ever  existed ;  such  at  least  is  the 
impression  one  gets  from  an  excellent  judge,  Miss  Burney.1 
Earnestness  had  been  added  to  grace,  and  sincerity  spoke  in 
the  terms  of  formal  politeness  which  habit  had  made  second 
nature.  '  Coterie  language,"  easiest  and  most  tiresome  of  all 
forms  of  wit,  had  been  banished  and  conversation,  no  longer 
exclusive,  was  intelligible  and  interesting  to  any  stranger 
present.2  It  was  a  society  specially  formed  to  attract  Barnave 
who,  though  "  naturally  serious  and  thoughtful,  was  lively 
when  other  people  were,"  says  Theodore  Lameth,  and  ready 
with  repartees,  "  nimble  and  piquant  but  never  ill-natured."3 
He  writes  to  one  of  tjie  ladies,  after  his  return  to  Grenoble  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  be  severed  after  two  years  of  intimate 
society,  but  when  these  two  years  have  passed  in  the  midst 
of  the  liveliest  agitations,  when  events  have  been  such  that 
one  can  judge  everyone  better  than  one  would  usually  be  able 
to  in  the  course  of  a  whole  lifetime,  then  the  affections  one 
forms  impress  themselves  as  deeply  as  the  first  feelings  of 
childhood  ;  one  finds  oneself  so  closely  united  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  one  has  not  always  been  acquainted,  and  after  the 
parting,  those  years  which  passed  so  rapidly  while  they  were 
still  one's  own,  seem  like  ages  from  the  traces  they  have  left 
and  the  ties  they  have  formed."4 

To  the  Lameths  he  had  become  one  of  the  family,  and 
Madame  Lameth  afterwards  writes  to  him  :  "  We  all  love  you 
as  our  brother,  and  we  count  on  your  friendship  as  much  as 
if  you  were  one  "  .  .  .  "  Come  back  soon  to  your  friends,  think 
of  them,  and  say  to  yourself  that  they  love  you  for  the  whole 
of  your  life,  and  very  tenderly."5 

Nothing  but  death  broke  the  link  between  these  constant 
friends,  who  clung  to  each  other  through  evil  and  through 

1  Macaulay  notices  this,  in  the  Essay  on  Madame  d'Arblay. 

2  Bruchstiicke,  184.  3  Memoires,8y. 

4  A.N.  W.  13.  27  ;  another  draft  of  the  beginning  of  this  letter  is 
dated  29  Feb.  1792.  It  is  probably  to  Madame  des  Cars  or  Madame 
de  la  Chatre,  as  he  mentions  having  written  to  them,  CEuvres,  iv.  371, 

377- 

5  A.N.W.  13.25.    Dated  30  Jan.  1792  ;  unsigned,  but  clearly  written 

by  Madame  Lameth  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  his. 
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good.  They  had  a  favourite  song,  which  Dumas  has  pre- 
served ;  a  song  which  some  of  them  who  were  in  hiding  at 
Osny  and  in  the  woods  close  by,  during  the  Terror,  used  as 
a  signal  : 

'  Friendship,  seeing  lands  and  seas 
Round  the  world  in  Love's  domain 
And  obeying  Love's  decrees, 
Wanted  in  his  turn  to  reign."  1 

The  end  of  the  Assembly  brought  a  private  anxiety.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Charles  Lameth  had  put  off  fighting 
the  young  man,  Chauvigny,  who  challenged  him  in  1790, 
until  the  session  was  over.  Chauvigny  had  emigrated,  and 
he  now  wrote  to  claim  a  meeting  somewhere  on  the  frontier. 
Charles,  who  never  dreamt  of  refusing,  started  off  promptly, 
but  as  he  would  not  cross  the  border,  and  Chauvigny  would 
not  venture  into  France,  the  duel  did  not  take  place.2 

The  autumn  was  saddened  by  bad  news  from  Avignon  and 
from  the  colonies,  and  Barnave  wrote  : 

"  How  many  painful  reflections  the  massacres  of  Avignon 
and  the  disasters  of  St.  Domingo  wake  in  the  mind.  If  it  is 
true  that  we  need  severe  lessons  to  acquire  the  wisdom  and 
maturity  which  make  a  people  capable  of  self-government, 
what  examples  they  are,  these  murders  coolly  multiplied  by 
men  who  up  to  this  day  have  usurped  the  name  of  patriots, 
and  this  ruin  of  a  superb  colony  by  the  indiscreet  propagation 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  amongst  a  class  of  men  which  was 
in  no  way  prepared  to  receive  them. 

'  When  one  sees  the  horror  and  discouragement  with  which 
these  atrocities  fill  a  multitude  of  citizens,  one  recognizes  with 
uneasiness  how  much  liberty  can   be   harmed  by  those  who 

1  Dumas,  iii.  22. 

2  Gazette  universelle,  14  Nov.,  p.  1271.  An  unsigned  note  to  Barnave 
among  the  Club  Massiac  papers  (A.  N.  D.  xxv.  87,  dossier  833)  is  about 
this  duel  ;  as  it  is  not  from  Alexandre  or  Theodore,  it  must  be  from  the 
elder  brother  or  his  wife.  "  Hen  .  .  .  Monday  31st,  evening  [i.  e.  Henne- 
court,  Mon.  31  Oct].  My  brother  has  started  this  afternoon  for  Ar  .  .  . 
[a  passage  about  his  seconds  follows].  You  can  imagine  how  long  the 
minutes  seem  to  us,  you  are  accustomed  to  the  reciprocity  of  my  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Adieu,  you  know  that  I  shall  not  lose  an  instant  in  letting 
you  know.    Adieu,  my  dear  Barnave,  our  friends  embrace  you." 
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exaggerate  and  dishonour  it.  Each  of  the  cruelties  which 
have  accompanied  the  Revolution  has  taken  away  some  of  its 
friends  and  defenders  ;  everything  that  has  been  done  to 
moderate  its  movement  and  to  soften  its  evils  has  served  its 
glory  and  increased  the  probability  of  its  success. 

"  Perhaps  after  having  started  the  movement,  we  ought 
to  have  thought  sooner  of  checking  it  ;  after  having  brought 
about  that  weakening  of  the  springs  of  public  power  which 
was  necessary  to  change  its  organization,  we  should  have 
shown  more  haste  to  restore  their  strength  to  them  and  to 
constitute  them  more  vigorously.  The  last  months  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  won  it  great  respect  among  the  wise, 
and  especially  in  foreign  countries ;  but  it  is  generally  reproached 
with  having  adopted  the  line  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
finish  too  late,  and  with  not  having  given  a  few  more  months 
to  strengthening  its  work  by  means  of  the  experience  it  had 
gained  and  the  unlimited  confidence  with  which  it  was  invested. 
The  task  which  would  have  been  easy  for  it  to  carry  out  is  still 
possible  to  its  successors,  but  they  must  make  haste,  they  must 
not  wait  till  most  of  the  sincere  and  virtuous  friends  of  liberty 
and  the  laws  have  been  discouraged  and  the  fight  is  only 
between  the  abettors  of  licence  and  the  slaves  of  authority."1 

One  fateful  evening  in  November  changed  the  course  of  his 
life  ;  but  for  a  conversation  which  then  took  place  he  could 
not  have  been  arrested  in  1792,  and  he  would  certainly  have 
been  elected  to  the  Convention. 

The  Assembly  had  passed  the  long-debated  decree  against 
the  emigres  on  Nov.  8th  and  9th.  It  ordained,  among  other 
measures,  that  all  who  were  gathered  together  outside  France 
on  Jan.  1st,  1792,  should  be  punished  with  death  ;  the  same 
punishment  was  adjudged  to  the  Princes  and  to  public  function- 
aries, unless  they  had  returned  to  France  by  that  date.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  contumacious  was  to  be  sequestrated  during  their 
lifetime.2  Barnave's  story  must  be  told  in  his  own  words,  taken 
from  a  letter  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Alquier  ;  he  repeated  it 
several  times,  with  less  detail,3  and  his  account  never  varied. 

1  A.N.  W.  12.  155.  2  Moniteur,  x.  325,  332. 

3  To  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Jan.  1793  ;  in  a  draft  of  a  statement  for  the 
Convention  ;  and  in  his  Defence  :  (Euvres,  ii.  324,  335-6,  369. 
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'  I  do  not  know  what  degree  of  authenticity  the  document 
on  which  I  am  accused  has,  but  this  is  exactly  what  happened. 
I  was  always  very  friendly  with  the  former  minister  of  Justice 
[Duport-Dutertre],  and  during  the  time  of  my  greatest  popu- 
larity, as  afterwards,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  see  him. 
During  the  time  I  passed  in  Paris  after  the  close  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  I  went  there  perhaps  five  or  six  times  ; 
sometimes  he  was  alone,  on  other  days  there  were  people  there. 
I  remember  that  one  evening  when  I  went  there  with  Alexandre 
Lameth,  I  found  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues  there  and  some 
other  persons.1  There  was  talk  about  the  decree  against  the 
emigres  which  the  Assembly  had  just  passed.  The  minister  of 
Justice  told  us,  probably  from  what  he  knew  of  the  King's 
intentions,  that  the  sanction  would  be  refused  to  art.  4.2 
On  that  I  very  well  remember  saying  to  him  that  one  article 
could  not  be  rejected  and  the  rest  adopted,  and  that  the 
sanction  was  not  divisible.  Afterwards  we  talked  for  quite 
a  long  time  about  what  means  there  would  be  of  turning  this 
first  act  of  freedom  of  the  King  to  the  advantage  of  the  State, 
and  it  seemed  to  every  one  very  desirable  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  proving  his  freedom  to  all  Europe  in  a  striking 
manner,  he  should  announce  resolutely  his  intention  of  main- 
taining the  Constitution,  and  should  take  vigorous  measures 
with  the  emigres,  with  the  object  of  making  them  resolve  to 
return  to  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  Powers,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  them  to  expel  the  emigres  and  to  dissolve  their 
gatherings.  All  this  was  a  conversation  which  had  absolutely 
nothing  mysterious  or  concerted  about  it,  where  no  feeling 
was  shown  except  the  desire  to  serve  the  Constitution.  I  made 
so  little  mystery  of  it,  that  having  gone  to  supper  at  Madame 
de  Broglie's  the  same  evening,  I  spoke  about  it  to  several 
of  the  people  who  were  there.  Whether  the  minister,  after 
deciding  with  his  colleagues  on  the  principal  points  which 
had  been  treated  in  this  conversation,  sent  a  resume  of  them 
to  the  King,  adding  that  he  had  concerted  them  with  Alexandre 

1  "I  do  not  name  them,  in  order  not  to  involve  them  in  a  State 
crime,"  he  writes  to  Boissy. 

2  On  the  sequestration  of  property  ;  see  Proces-verbal  of  the  Assembly, 
8  and  9  Nov.,  vol.  i,  pp.  361,  367. 
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Lameth  and  myself,  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  It  is 
possible  that  he  thought  the  name  of  two  deputies  who  had 
contributed  to  the  defence  of  his  person  and  the  monarchy 
a  short  time  before,  would  give  the  constitutional  measures 
which  were  proposed  more  weight  with  him  ;  but  no  one  knew 
better  than  this  minister  that  we  had  no  private  relations  with 
the  King."1 

Barnave's  opinion  was  followed  ;  the  King  wrote  a  strong 
letter  to  his  brothers  and  a  proclamation  to  the  emigres,  and 
when  the  veto  was  announced  on  Nov.  12th  Duport-Dutertre 
wished  to  announce  these  accessory  measures  also,  but  the 
Assembly  would  not  hear  him.2  Every  one  knew  what  they 
were,  nevertheless,  and  even  the  advanced  party  perceived 
that  the  veto  had  a  good  side.  Barnave  reminds  Alquier, 
"  M.  Cambon  said  that  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  King 
had  proved  his  freedom  to  all  Europe,  and  was  universally 
applauded."* 

It  was  natural  that  ministers  who  were  trying  to  work  the 
Constitution  as  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  intended  should 
seek  advice  from  its  old  leaders,  and  Pellenc  writes  to  Lamarck 
on  Dec.  23rd,  that  "  the  ministers  are  evidently  and  almost 
publicly  directed  by  the  Lameths."  Alexandre  advised 
Duportail  about  the  promotion  of  officers  without  any  con- 
cealment, while  through  Delessart,  who  had  succeeded  Mont- 
morin,  they  exercised  influence  on  diplomatic  appointments. 
But  the  party  kept  in  the  background  and  made  no  attempt 
to  appear  as  leaders  ;   Pellenc  thought  this  weak.4 

1  CEuvres,  ii.  318-20.  To  Alquier,  Grenoble,  Jan.  1793.  The  examina- 
tion of  Duport-Dutertre  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  throws  no  light 
on  the  matter ;  no  question  about  Barnave's  participation  was  asked 
him  {A.  N.  W.  298,  Dossier  Barnave,  no.  37). 

2  Letter  and  Proclamation,  11  and  12  Nov.,  Moniteur,  x.  369,  362. 
Ibid.,  2,63. 

3  CEuvres,  ii.  321.  The  newspapers  record  this;  e.g.  Journal  des 
Debats,  no.  43,  p.  7.  Cf.  Gower,  136,  on  18  Nov.:  "The  democratic 
party  rejoice  in  it  [the  veto]  as  it  tends  to  prove  the  King's  freedom." 

4  Pellenc  to  Lamarck,  17  Nov.,  23  Dec,  and  3  Jan.  (Lamarck,  iii. 
268-9,  271,  286).  Gouverneur  Morris  on  28  Oct.,  i.  471-2.  Delessart, 
when  minister  of  the  Interior,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Barnave, 
and  ready  to  oblige  him  about  places  for  claimants  in  Dauphine  ;  so 
two  notes  in  W.  12  attest. 
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Alexandre,  who  was  commonly  believed  to  have  much 
influence  with  the  Court,1  was  certainly  consulted  by  the 
King,  through  the  ministers  ;  there  is  proof  of  it  in  a  letter 
of  Delessart's,  founc^  in  the  Armoire  de  fer,  undated  but  evi- 
dently written  at  the  time  of  Duportail's  resignation,  before 
Dec.  6th,  when  Narbonne,  his  successor,  was  appointed. 
It  is  inventoried  as  "  Letter  of  Lessart  to  the  King,  in  which 
he  tells  him  of  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Lameth  on  the  choice  of 
a  Minister  of  War.  He  would  prefer  to  M.  de  Boissieu,  either 
M.  de  Rice,  or  M.  de  Graves,  or  even  M.  de  Valence."  The 
letter  begins  :  "I  have  the  honour  of  sending  your  Majesty 
what  M.  Alexandre  de  Lameth  has  returned  to  me,  and  I  have 
only  just  had  time  to  get  it  copied  in  an  unknown  hand."  2 
It  does  not  appear  what  this  paper  was  about. 

Barnave's  opinions  must  have  been  known  to  the  ministers, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  consulted  him,3  and  it 
is  certain  that  on  one  important  occasion  they  took  a  step 
of  which  he  strongly  disapproved  ;  they  took  it,  moreover, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  friends. 

On  Dec.  14th  the  King  came  to  the  Assembly  to  announce 
that  he  should  propose  to  declare  war  on  certain  German 
princes,  if  they  did  not  disperse  the  gatherings  of  emigres  in 
their  dominions.  "It  is  Duport  who  composed  the  King's 
speech,"  writes  Pellenc,4  and  whether  Duport  actually  wrote 
the  speech  or  no,  both  he  and  Lameth  approved  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  and  probably  advised  it,  for  the  famous 

1  In  the  Cosmopolite,  no.  18,  1  Jan.  1792,  p.  70,  in  a  dialogue,  Alexan- 
dre, remonstrating  with  Narbonne,  says  :  "  But  you  know,  we  wish 
this,"  and  "  You  don't  understand  !  I  am  speaking  of  the  Palace." 
{Le  Cosmopolite,  on  Journal  historique,  politique  et  litteraire,  15  Dec. 
1791-31  March  1792,  Paris.) 

2  Quatrieme  Recueil,  Inventaire,  no.  555  ;  Archives  parlementaires, 
lv.  p.  695.  De  Ricce,  an  officer,  well  known  at  the  time,  was  a  friend 
of  Barnave  and  the  Lameths.  Valence  was  Lameth's  personal  enemy. 
The  whole  letter  is  printed  in  Recueil  des  pieces  justificatives  de  I'Acle 
enonciatif  des  crimes  de  Louis  Capet,  2e  inventaire,  no.  11,  p.  41.  Ricce 
is  there  called  Rue. 

3  He  was  not  accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  other  veto,  on  the 
decree  against  non-juring  priests.  Probably  he  approved  of  it,  as  the 
other  Constitutionalists  did. 

4  To  Lamarck,  3  Jan.,  Lamarck,  iii.  285. 
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memorandum  sent  to  the  Emperor  says  :  "  This  step  was 
not  only  useful  but  it  was  very  necessary  :  i.  To  bind  the 
King  to  the  national  honour,  wounded  by  so  many  threats 
and  provocations.  2.  To  restore  confidence  which  was  being 
alienated  from  him  by  representations  that  he  was  secretly 
in  league  with  the  Princes  and  the  emigres.  3.  To  stop  the 
disorders  which  the  emigres  excite  on  the  frontier.  4.  Finally, 
to  force  the  emigres  to  be  more  reasonable.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  determination  have  been  already  felt,  and  all 
who  wanted  an  occasion  have  seized  this  one  eagerly."  1 

Now  Barnave  writes  to  a  friend,  on  Jan.  27th  :  "It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Government  is  much  embarrassed  to-day  by 
the  advantage  it  has  given  to  its  astute  enemies.  Here  is  the 
executive  power  in  opposition  to  the  feeling  which  it  called 
into  being  with  the  words,  '  War  !  War  !  '  .  .  .  So,  to  please 
some  knaves,  they  have  themselves  helped  to  discredit  the 
wise  and  moderate  course  in  which  all  their  hope  lay.  They 
wished  that  there  should  be  nothing  between  the  emigres  and 
Brissot.  But  Brissot  is  soaring  with  such  a  flight  that  they 
can  no  longer  follow  him,  and  they  stay  behind,  alone,  unsup- 
ported and  unrespected,  because  they  are  obliged  to  belie 
that  haste  and  ardour  which  gained  them  some  applause  and 
exposes  them  to-day  to  very  just  suspicions."  2 

The  revival  of  the  Feuillants  Club  was  one  of  the  events  of 
the  winter.  A  good  many  '  Constituants  '  were  still  in  Paris, 
and  d' Andre,  Le  Chapelier,  and  others  joined  with  some  con- 
stitutionalist deputies  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  de  Richelieu,  called  up  old  members,  recruited  new, 
and  set  the  club  going  once  more  in  the  old  meeting-place 
close  to  the  Manege.3  The  object  of  the  society  was  simply 
and  solely  to  support  the  Constitution,  as  its  "  Declaration  " 
of  Jan.  16th  shows,  and  the  device  it  adopted  was:  "The 
Constitution,  the   whole   Constitution,  and   nothing   but    the 

1  Arneth,  275. 

2  CEuvres,  iv.  344.  Among  Barnave's  papers  (A.N.  W.  13.  20)  is 
another  draft  of  this  letter,  almost  the  same. 

3  Pellenc  to  Lamarck,  8  Nov.,  Lamarck,  iii.  265  ;  Gorsas,  Courrier 
des  8j  Departements,  27  Nov.,  p.  422  ;  Thermometre  du  Jour,  29  Nov., 
3  and  10  Dec. 
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Constitution."  The  public,  pretty  freely  admitted  from  the 
first,  insisted  that  the  sittings  should  be  thrown  open,  and 
their  commands  were  complied  with  on  Dec.  18th.  Pellenc 
tells  Lamarck  that  the  Feuillants  were  getting  too  Jacobinical 
and  that  the  debates  were  dull  :  "  Guillotin  shines  there  and 
that  says  everything.  Emmery  plays  a  great  part.  The 
Lameths  appear  there  but  without  brilliancy."  *  Yet  for  a  brief 
time  the  club  became  formidable. 

Barnave  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  revival.  "  I  was 
pressed  to  go  to  the  Feuillants,"  he  says,  "I  was  even  told, 
and  so  were  my  friends,  that  by  refusing  to  appear  there  we 
should  cast  doubts  on  the  perseverance  of  our  opinions  and 
our  political  character.  I  went  there  and  I  spoke  twice  on 
the  colonies.2  In  less  than  a  fortnight  this  club  had  gained 
such  a  standing  that  already  more  than  three  hundred  deputies 
of  the  legislature  belonged  to  it  and  eight  or  nine  hundred 
other  members,  all  either  former  deputies  or  distinguished  men 
of  letters  or  people  very  much  devoted  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Jacobins  were  terrified  at  this  increase,  they  thought  that  their 
reign  was  going  to  end  ;  the  ordinary  methods  of  calumny 
were  too  slow  in  a  danger  so  pressing,  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  more  expeditious  measures  ;  they  had  the 
rival  society  insulted  by  two  or  three  hundred  sans-culottes 
under  the  direction  of  a  few  leaders,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Girey- 
Dupre,  Brissot's  fellow- writer.3  I  confess  that  this  incident 
kept  me  in  Paris  about  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  the  day 
I  had  fixed  for  my  departure."  4 

The  Feuillants'  discomfiture  is  told  fully  in  the  papers,  but 
with  so  much  bias  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is 
invention.  The  public  which  filled  the  galleries  was  always 
noisy  and  impudent.  On  one  of  the  first  open  days  a  national 
guard,  Lalouet,  made  a  formal  speech  to  which  the  members 
had  to  listen,  assuring  the  society  that  the  public  would  do 
it  justice  if  it  would  cease  to  undermine  liberty  and  equality 

1  Gorsas,  13, 14, 18  Dec. ;  Gazette  universelle,  16  Dec,  p.  1397;  Lamarck, 
iii.  273  ;   Journal  de  Paris,  19  Jan.,  supplement. 

2  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  12  Dec,  and  spoke  on  the  21st, 
probably  for  the  second  time  ;  Gorsas,  14  Dec,  pp.  216-17  and  24  Dec, 
P-  376. 

3  He  edited  the  Patriote  for  Brissot.  4  Introduction,  142-3. 
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and  would  exclude  "  men  with  two  faces,  little  renegades  of 
liberty  [Barnave],  former  nobles,  swelling  with  arrogance  and 
devoured  by  a  thirst  for  domination  [the  Lameths],  former 
Parlementarians,  who  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  their  corporation 
have  not  renounced  despotism "  x  [d' Andre  and  Duport]. 
On  Dec.  23rd  the  galleries  prevented  all  speaking.  They 
crowed  like  cocks — an  insult  to  d'Andre — shouted  '  sugar- 
loaf  "  at  him  (an  allusion  to  a  grocer's  shop  he  had  set  up), 
"spectacles"  at  Le  Chapelier,  and  "two  faces"  at  Barnave. 
They  threw  baked  apples  at  the  members,  and  then  moved 
that  this  should  be  honourably  mentioned  in  the  minutes. 
The  club  had  already  appealed  to  Petion,  now  mayor,  to  keep 
order  ;  a  fresh  appeal  brought  an  official  with  a  message 
upbraiding  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  galleries  insisted 
that  this  title  could  only  apply  to  the  club,  and  the  sitting 
had  to  be  broken  up.2 

After  this,  Petion,  who  acted  correctly  throughout,  provided 
a  guard  to  exclude  strangers,  and  the  sitting  on  the  26th  was 
quiet.  Unfortunately,  in  excess  of  zeal,  the  guard  stopped 
Merlin  de  Thionville  as  he  was  going  to  a  committee  by  the 
Feuillants*  passage.  Merlin  complained  to  the  Assembly  and 
the  Assembly,  justly  incensed,  decreed  on  the  27th  that  no 
private  society  should  sit  within  its  precincts.3 

The  Feuillants  met  again,  but  not  in  public.4  Before  the 
beginning  of  January  they  had  resolved  to  present  a  strong 
address  to  the  Assembly.  It  was  written  by  Beaumez  and 
Le  Chapelier  and  "it  renewed  the  personal  quarrels  of  the 
former  deputies  with  the  Jacobins  ;  it  was  to  be  signed  by  ten 
thousand  persons  and  presented  by  ten  National  Guards. 
At  a  second  sitting  the  Lameths,  Duport,  and  Barnave  got  it 
rejected  ; ';  so  says  Pellenc.5  Barnave's  last  action  in  Paris, 
therefore,  was  one  of  conciliation. 

1  Discours  prononce  le  ig  au  club  des  Feuillans,  par  un  zele  defenseur 
de  la  Liberte.  Imp.  de  la  veuve  Trapeaux,  4  pp.  (B.M.  R.  156).  The 
date  should  be  the  18th,  see  Gazette  universelle,  21  Dec,  p.  1418. 

2  Thermometre  du  Jour,  23  Dec,  Patriote  franc ais,  30  Dec,  p.  750. 

3  Moniteur,  x.  737-9,  740  ;    Thermometre  du  Jour,  29  Dec. 

4  First  at  the  Hotel  de  Lusignan  ;   Patriote  francais,  31  Dec,  p.  755. 

5  To  Lamarck,  3  Jan.,  Lamarck,  iii.  285.  His  statement  is  indirectly 
confirmed,  as  both  Gorsas  (1  Jan.,  p.  14)  and  the   Patriote  (31  Dec, 
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The  Feuillants  did  present  an  address,  dated  Jan.  16th. 
It  was  short  and  warlike  and  thanked  the  Assembly  for  having 
stood  up  for  French  honour.  After  this  we  hear  very  little  of 
what  they  did  and  a  great  deal  of  the  suspicions  of  their 
enemies.  The  word  '  Feuillant  '  became  more  than  ever 
a  term  of  reproach,  synonymous  almost  with  '  unpatriotic' 
Barnave  wrote  in  the  spring  :  '  The  Constitutionalists  did 
themselves  great  harm  by  starting  the  Feuillants  Club  ;  not 
because  of  the  ridicule  which  was  attached  to  the  word,1  for  in 
default  of  that  a  thousand  other  causes  would  have  been 
found,  but  because  the  failure  of  the  club  made  many  people 
believe  that  the  party  was  failing  too.  Now  the  club  could 
not  go  on,  because  a  club  exists  by  activity  ;  it  must  attack, 
destroy,  or  at  least  create,  for  to  create  is  always  to  act,  to 
change  the  state  of  existing  things  ;  but  a  conservative  club, 
a  club  on  the  defensive  is  something  against  nature  ;  it  must 
either  be  false  to  its  foundation  or  die  of  languor."  2 

More  often  than  not  Barnave  was  represented  as  the  chief 
founder  and  director  of  the  Feuillants,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
account  of  the  club  he  says  :  "  If  I  have  believed  that  I  ought 
to  say  in  some  detail  how  little  part  I  took  in  its  institution 
and  its  existence,  it  is  not  because  I  wish  to  separate  myself 
from  the  honourable  men  who  compose  it,  nor  that  I  should 
regard  the  more  extended  influence  which  I  might  have  had 
there  as  a  subject  of  reproach  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
I  let  the  public  know  how  impudently  it  has  been  lied  to 
about  facts  known  to  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  it  ought 
to  be  on  its  guard  as  to  other  allegations,  against  which  one 
can  often  invoke  nothing  but  one's  character  and  one's  good 
faith."3 

P-  755)  say  that  Barnave  and  Le  Chapelier  are  said  to  be  drawing  up 
an  address  denouncing  Petion  to  the  Assembly. 

1  Puns  on  "  feuille." 

2  A.  N.  W.  15,  Registre  i.  72.    Dated  10  July  1792. 

3  Introduction,  143. 
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IN  RETIREMENT 

'  In  the  first  days  of  January  1792  "  Barnave  started  on 
his  journey  home — a  journey  which  took  the  post  four  days — 
and  said  farewell  to  the  friends  whom  he  was  never  to  see 
again.  From  henceforth  he  looked  on  at  events  from  a  dis- 
tance, getting  his  information  "  from  the  newspapers  and  from 
the  rather  rare  letters  of  a  few  friends."  x 

He  went  first  to  the  house  at  St.  Robert.  His  conduct  had 
been  much  criticized,  and  the  Jacobins  of  Grenoble  had  lately 
struck  his  name  off  their  lists  ;  nevertheless  every  one  was 
pleased  to  see  him  and  proud  to  have  him  back.  The  National 
Guards  of  his  parish,  St.  Egreve,  marched  out  to  meet  him, 
the  populace  cheered  him,  the  administrative  bodies  in  Grenoble 
sent  deputations  to  him.2  The  happiness  of  his  return  to  his 
family  may  be  imagined.  For  a  few  months  he  was  restored, 
unchanged  and  unspoiled,  to  the  anxious  mother  who  had  been 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  so  few  letters.  '  At  least 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  news  of  you,"  she  wrote  once  when 
a  friend  had  gone  to  Paris  ;  "  this  is  a  great  consolation  to  me 
for  I  find  that  when  you  do  not  speak  in  the  National  Assembly 
I  am  always  afraid  that  you  are  ill."  3 

His  own  feelings  are  described  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Lameth : 
"  I  have  just  seen  once  more  my  own  country,  where  I  have 
not  been  for  nearly  three  years  ;  I  have  just  found  my  family 
in  Grenoble  again,  and  I  have  just  left  my  family  in  Paris— 
I  am  fond  of  this  expression,  if  you  do  not  disown  it — These 
are  the  ideas  which  fill  my  whole  mind.     I  had  hardly  left 

1  Introduction,  211.  A  letter,  asking  a  favour,  and  directed  to  him 
"  Rue  des  Vieux  Jesuites,"  is  dated  Grenoble,  9  Jan.  {A.  N.  W.  13).  He 
cannot,  therefore,  have  reached  St.  Robert  later  than  7  or  8  Jan. 

2  Thermometre  du  Jour,  11  Jan.  1792,  p.  84;  Gazette  universelle, 
20  Jan.,  p.  78,  and  26  Jan.,  p.  102,  quoting  from  the  Journal  patriotique 
of  Grenoble. 

3  A.N.  W.  13,  24  Jan.  1791. 
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that  centre  of  movement,  noise,  and  corruption,  where  one 
thinks  and  acts  in  a  hurry  and  has  not  a  moment  for  feeling, 
when  I  found  my  whole  soul  again  just  as  I  had  taken  it  there. 
On  looking  back  I  discovered  that  I  had  had  all  the  elements 
of  a  delightful  life  close  to  me,  and  that  I  had  not  led  it.  How 
much  I  regretted  the  people  and  how  much  I  wished  that 
I  could  have  shaken  myself  free  of  the  things  !  It  is  very 
interesting  to  begin  a  revolution,  but  it  is  a  great  burden 
to  be  obliged  to  end  it.  I  have  always  despised  those  philan- 
thropists who  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their  own  country  to 
chimerical  speculations  for  the  happiness  of  humanity  ;  to-day 
I  am  quite  near  disapproving  of  those  who  try  to  extend 
their  solicitude  and  their  affection  beyond  a  small  number 
of  persons. 

'  Do  not  think  that  this  is  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  occasioned  by 
ingratitude.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  made  more  wel- 
come than  I  expected.  Like  Lovelace  I  had  only  to  appear 
to  baffle  the  low  intrigues  which  were  trying  to  take  my 
uncle's  inheritance  away  from  me.  But  still,  most  of  those 
who  received  me  best  when  I  arrived  had  been  tearing  me  to 
pieces  eight  days  before,  and  in  their  eagerness  I  only  saw 
a  new  proof  of  their  fickleness.  One  must  serve  men  for  their 
own  sake  and  not  for  oneself  ;  but  if  they  have  not  the  capacity 
for  happiness  and  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  it,  one  must 
needs  pass  one's  life  in  trying  to  teach  them  this,  and  if  one 
really  measured  the  whole  extent  of  such  an  enterprise  before 
starting  on  it — '?  Madame,  scratch  out  all  these  ideas,  a 
Jacobin  cannot  hear  them  without  indignation  ;  but  excuse 
me,  because  for  three  years  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  think 
anything  of  this  kind.  I  am  ready  to  put  on  armour  again 
and  to  return  to  the  fray,  and  I  shall  always  be  found  there 
with  courage  and  resolution,  but  during  the  interval  of  rest 
I  may  well  collect  my  thoughts  for  a  moment  and  say :  '  this 
is  not  happiness.' 

'  I  have  been  here  for  twenty-four  hours  and  I  find  my 
native  town  almost  deserted  ;  all  my  old  acquaintances 
except  five  or  six  are  Aristocrats,  most  of  them  have  emigrated, 
even  those  who  were  not  noble.  Of  all  those  who  began  the 
Revolution  here  I  find  myself  the  only  one  who  has  not  become 
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its  enemy  ;  the  others  have  followed  Mounier  or  they  were 
attached  to  the  Parlement.  But  the  people  and  the  country- 
folk are  excellent  and  entirely  for  the  Revolution ;  here  the 
distinctions  of  violent  and  moderate  Patriots  are  unimportant, 
because  all  are  in  earnest  ;  the  great  division  of  Aristocrats 
and  Patriots  effaces  all  others."  1 

In  another  letter  to  one  of  the  ladies  he  speaks  of  the  excellent 
spirit  of  the  people  in  Dauphine  and  in  the  departments  he 
had  passed  through  :  "  We  groan  over  disorders,  we  ought 
rather  to  be  surprised  that  there  are  not  more,  when  they  are 
so  little  repressed,  and  to  thank  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
for  it  ;  they  are  very  ignorant,  easily  deceived,  but  very  much 
in  earnest  and  ready  to  adopt  truth  and  reason  if  these  were 
made  intelligible."2 

He  settled  down  happily  at  home  to  a  quiet  life,  filled  with 
reading  and  study,  and  writes  in  the  same  letter  :  "I  confess 
to  you  that  I  should  think  the  necessity  I  may  be  under  of 
returning  to  public  life  a  very  painful  duty,  if  I  had  not  the 
certainty  of  finding  once  more,  among  friends  whose  feelings 
will  never  change,  a  refuge  from  all  the  vexations  and  vicissi- 
tudes which  those  who  take  part  in  it  must  expect  for  a  long 
time  to  come."  He  would  have  liked  to  stop  at  St.  Robert 
till  his  health  was  quite  restored,  but  did  not  want  to  hurt 
his  fellow-townsmen's  feelings.  "  I  hope  that  my  ailments 
will  soon  be  over,  though  the  journey  has  made  them  a  little 
worse  ;  but  as  I  see  it  will  take  longer  than  I  thought,  I  am 
going  to  settle  myself  definitely  in  Grenoble  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after,"  he  writes  on  Jan.  27th.3  With  the  summer  he 
returned  again  to  St.  Robert. 

The  small  remains  of  "  what  used  to  call  itself  good  society  ' 
was  sulky,4  but  plenty  of  officers  passed  through  Grenoble 
who  sought  him  out.     He  became  a  National  Guard,  as  was 
his  duty,  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  battalion  of  St. 

1  A.N.  W.  13.  24.  Draft  of  letter,  undated  and  unaddressed.  It 
is  obviously  to  Madame  Lameth  and  she  replies  to  it  on  31  Jan.  (.4.  N. 
W.  13.  25,  unsigned  letter). 

2  A.N.  W.  13.  27.    Draft  of  letter,  undated.     See  note  4,  p.  266. 

3  Qiuvres,iv.  343,  to  a  friend.  He  says  the  same  in  another  letter,  dated 
Grenoble,  2  Feb.  ((Euvres,  iv.  347).  4  A.N.  W.  13.  27. 
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Egreve,  and  at  the  ceremony  of  the  blessing  of  the  flags  in  the 
parish  church,  probably  in  April  or  May,  he  took  his  turn  in 
the  pulpit  after  two  clergymen.1  He  thought  the  zeal  of  the 
National  Guards  a  very  hopeful  sign  ;  France  would  soon  be 
"  as  invincible  at  home  as  Switzerland,"  and  discipline  "  gives 
the  public  character  a  mixture  of  pride  and  love  of  order 
which  is  excellent  in  a  free  country  "  and  would  tend  to  stop 
rioting.  "  It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  how  quickly  our 
new  troops  learn  and  even  sedentary  National  Guards  get 
used  to  military  evolutions.  In  a  few  months  we  shall  be 
a  whole  nation  of  soldiers,  and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  how 
many  years  it  will  take  us  to  become  a  nation  of  sensible  men." 2 
His  conduct  was  so  correct  that  even  the  correspondents  in 
Grenoble  who  kept  two  of  his  greatest  enemies,  Gorsas  and 
Carra,  and  another  hostile  journalist,  the  editor  of  the  Thermo- 
metre  du  Jour,  well  supplied  with  news,  found  nothing  whatever 
to  say  about  him. 

He  was  not  fond  of  letter-writing,  but  he  wrote  fairly  often 
to  his  friends  and  gave  them  useful  advice  on  various  subjects. 
For  instance  about  the  Logographe,  in  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, they  were  interested.  The  paper  was  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  and  when  the  Girondins  came  into  power,  he 
remarked  :  "  Now  that  the  Jacobins  have  the  ministry,  and 
in  consequence  the  money,  they  will  want  to  suppress  the 
Logographe  in  order  to  start  it  again  at  their  own  expense, 
and  if  it  is  said  in  this  journal  that  Roland  la  Platiere  is 
Brissot's  brother-in-law,  this  cannot  fail  to  happen."  The 
erroneous  statement  had  actually  been  made.3  He  suggests 
that  the  Logographe  should  be  rendered  more  independent,  by 
finding  a  cheaper  system  of  reporting  and  by  using  abbreviations 
to  save  space,  and  answers  a  request  characteristically  : 
"  Duport  asks  me  for  a  man,  strong  &c.  I  have  a  man  here, 
very  industrious,  very  intelligent,  very  fit  for  work  needing 
application  and  accuracy,  such  as  logography.  But  he  is  not 
an  adventurer  and  I  can't  send  him  to  Paris  without  telling 

1  A.N.W.  13.  26.    An  account  of  the  ceremony  in  his  hand,  probably 
written  for  some  paper. 

2  A.N.  W.  13.  27  and  W.  15,  Registre  ii.  3.    Cf.  CEuvres,  ii.  57. 

3  Logographe,  26  March,  p.  357. 
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him  what  he  is  to  do  and  what  he  is  to  have.  He  has  a  small 
place  here  which  he  cannot  leave  for  vague  hopes."  x 

He  was  sometimes  uneasy  about  Alexandre.  "  Alexandre 
speaks  to  me  of  an  intimate  alliance  with  Chapp  .  .  .  Cast  .  .  . 
and  the  abbe  E.  [d'Espagnac,  doubtless].  This  must  not  go 
too  far.  In  healthy  politics,  as  where  one's  happiness  is 
concerned,  one  must  esteem  people  before  one  associates  them 
with  oneself.  We  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  ambitious. 
Many  people,  from  repeatedly  hearing  calumnies,  mistrust 
our  views  and  our  plans.  But  those  who  might  think  us 
capable  of  a  conspiracy  would  not  suspect  us  of  swindling, 
and  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  only  one  of  those 
three  men  who  is  known."  2 

Again,  he  impressed  on  his  friends  the  importance  of  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  Lafayette.  '  It  would  be  better  to  be 
politically  allied  with  him  than  not  at  all,  but  I  should  prefer 
a  real  intimacy.  ...  I  am  going  to  write  him  a  big  letter,  in 
a  tone  that  will  fill  him  with  confidence — a  thing  which  I  fancy 
other  folks  are  working  on  him  to  withdraw.  He  wrote  the 
letter  but  Lafayette  did  not  answer  :  '  I  am  not  much  sur- 
prised, considering  the  situation  he  is  in."  3  Perhaps  he  never 
received  it,  for  Barnave  complains  that  some  of  his  letters 
did  not  arrive  ;   he  thought  the  post  was  tampered  with.4 

His  tone  was  hopeful  and  cheerful,  yet  he  had  some  far- 
sighted  forebodings,  and  long  before  any  one  was  thinking  of 
a  change  of  Government  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  One  cannot 
disguise  from  oneself  that  in  its  execution  it  [the  Constitution] 
has  fallen  prodigiously  towards  republicanism.  Everything 
goes  to  the  Assembly  ;  it  administers,  and  that  without  the 
concurrence  and  participation  of  the  ministers.  They  are 
clerks  whom  it  does  not  even  consult.  ...  It  will  be  harder 
than  is  thought  to  bring  the  Constitution  back  on  some  of 
these  points,  all  the  more  because  nearly  all  the  bases  of  our 

1  To  T.  Lameth,  31  March,  (Envres,  iv.  362-3. 

2  To  T.  Lameth,  April,  CEuvres,  iv.  376. 

3  To  T.  Lameth,  GLuvres,  iv.  375  and  373.  The  second  passage  is 
from  a  letter  to  Theodore,  written,  as  allusions  show,  about  10  June, 
and  erroneously  tacked  on  to  a  letter  of  6  April  to  Alexandre.  It 
begins  on  p.  370,  with  "  J'ai  revu  notre  general." 

4  (Euvres,  iv.  363,  371,  377. 
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Constitution,  being  republican,  naturally  lead  to  results  of  the 
same  nature.  If  one  did  not  have  to  allow  for  the  influence 
of  great  events  when  one  makes  conjectures,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  believe  that  our  Constitution  will  turn  towards 
republicanism  at  first,  but  without  suppressing  royalty,  because 
the  causes  which  lead  that  way  are  the  most  active.  .  .  .  But 
it  will  come  back  to  monarchy  again,  because  the  causes  which 
must  lead  to  it  are  more  durable  and  more  powerful."  This 
prospect  did  not  alarm  him,  provided  there  were  a  reasonable 
Assembly ;  nevertheless  "  a  new  kind  of  existence  in  a  nation, 
contrary  to  its  customs  and  supported  at  first  by  enthusiasm, 
produces  weariness  after  a  certain  time  ;  but  when  circum- 
stances prolong  it,  it  may  also  become  a  habit.  Thus,  although 
we  have  as  yet  nothing  of  what  is  wanted  to  set  up  a  republican 
government  or  to  carry  on  a  civil  war,  yet  our  prolonged  alarms, 
our  military  attitude,  our  volunteers,  our  growing  poverty, 
a  second  legislature  composed  like  this  one,  our  emigres  fixed 
outside  .  .  .  the  executive  power  weak,  suspected,  discredited, 
might  lead  things  into  such  a  state  that  the  ideas  of  a  republic 
would  become  as  possible  and  as  susceptible  of  being  carried 
out,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  they  were  absurd  a  few  months  ago." * 
He  got  into  trouble  again  over  the  colonies  in  the  spring. 
For  a  long  time  the  Assembly  had  been  on  the  brink  of  repealing 
the  decree  of  September  24th,  and  a  certain  Du  Morier,  who 
had  been  chief  secretary  to  the  Colonial  Committee 2  and  was 
an  admirer  of  Barnave's,  thought  it  opportune  to  republish 
and  distribute  his  last  report.  Barnave  had  stopped  the 
printing  of  this  report  when  the  bad  news  came  from  St. 
Domingo,3  and  most  of  it  had  to  be  taken  from  the  Logographe. 
Guadet,  declaring  that  Barnave  had  given  him  the  right  to 

1  Grenoble,  2  Feb.  1792,  (Euvres,  iv.  350-2. 

2  See  Proces-verbal  of  Club  Massiac,  9  Aug.  1791.  Du  Morier 
obtained  an  official  appointment  in  India  (Gorsas,  2  Feb.  1792,  p.  22), 
and  a  long,  friendly  letter  from  him  to  Barnave,  dated  Paris,  13  Feb.  1792, 
says  that  he  is  starting  for  "  the  other  side  of  the  line  "  (A.  N.  W.  13.  t>7)- 
It  was  inventoried  among  Barnave's  papers  as  from  "  Du  Mourier  " 
(A.N.  W.  298,  7  and  23).  Dumouriez  held  Brissot's  opinions  and 
according  to  his  memoirs  (Vie  et  Memoir es,  i.  75,  &c.)  he  lavished 
advice  on  the  ignorant  Colonial  Committee. 

3  A  note  of  his,  A.  N.  W.  13.  28,  says  this. 
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name  him  by  entering  the  arena  with  the  publication  of  his 
report,  made  a  violent  attack  upon  him  in  a  debate,  on  March 
23rd,  and  ended  by  drawing  a  picture  of  Barnave  and  Malouet 
coming  to  the  Club  Massiac  after  the  decree  of  May  15th,  to 
mingle  their  sorrow  with  that  of  the  unfortunate  white  planters 
who  were  compelled  to  share  their  rights  with  other  free  men. 
Theodore  interrupted  him  with  a  flat  denial  of  the  story  and 
the  republication — a  real  act  of  friendship,  for  it  was  no  light 
thing  to  contradict  Guadet.  Guadet  replied  that  he  had  taken 
the  account  from  one  of  Gouy  d'Arsy's  letters.1 

The  Assembly  passed  a  decree  giving  the  mulattoes  and 
free  negroes  full  political  rights,  and  Barnave,  in  writing  to 
Theodore,  besides  thanking  him  and  speaking  of  Du  Morier's 

'  giddiness,"  says  :  '  I  expected  the  decree  ;  I  think  it  will 
be  sanctioned  ;  I  should  even  fear  its  not  being  so,  for  then 
responsibility  would  remain  with  the  authors  of  the  decree  of 
Sept.  24th  and  with  the  Government  which  had  refused  its 
sanction  ;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  this  last  decree  in  the  colonies, 
it  cannot  be  more  dangerous  than  disagreement  between  the 
King  and  the  Assembly  would  be.  If  the  one  supported  the 
mulattoes  and  the  other  the  whites,  their  animosity  would  be 
rekindled  and  their  quarrels  made  interminable."  2  He  was 
disturbed  by  Guadet's  attack  and  took  measures  to  defend 
himself,  which  included  a  letter  to  some  of  the  papers  ;  "  it  is 
necessary  here,  where  this  business,  which  no  one  understands, 
is  doing  me  real  harm.  And  one  puts  nearly  every  one  on 
one's  side  with  a  few  lines  written  like  an  honest  man."  3 

His  letter,  containing  a  defence  of  his  colonial  policy  and 
also  the  candid  admission  that  the  decree  of  May  15th  had 
not  been  the  only  cause  of  the  slave  rising,  began  proudly : 

'  I  have  never  cared  to  mix  personal  altercations  with  the 
discussion  of  national  interests  ;  if  to-day,  for  the  first  time, 
I  take  up  my  pen  with  this  object,  at  least  I  will  do  so  without 
forgetting  what  is  due  to  my  readers  and  myself. 

"  I  have  not  had  my  report  of  Sept.  24th  last  printed  and 
distributed.     If  I  had  wished  to  influence  the  Assembly  it 

1  Moniteur,  xi.  711-12,  715.    Gouy's  letter  has  already  been  quoted. 

2  31  March,  CEuvres,  iv.  353-4. 

3  Ibid.,  354  ;  and  see  also  360. 
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would  not  have  been  by  this  report,  partly  founded  on  circum- 
stantial reasons  which  have  changed  since,  while  general 
reasons  are  always  the  same.  I  have  never  been  to  the  Hotel 
Massiac  ;  I  never  took  part  in  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
May  15th,  either  to  direct  it  or  to  hinder  it  in  any  manner  ; 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  colonies  I  always 
confined  myself  strictly  to  the  exercise  of  my  functions  in  the 
Colonial  Committee  and  in  the  National  Assembly ;  I  defy 
any  one  to  prove  anything  contrary  to  these  assertions.  This 
is  all  I  have  to  answer  to  malevolence,  but  I  will  add  a  few 
observations  for  men  who  are  just."  x 

He  thought  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  "  much  stronger  than 
anything  I  have  said  yet,"  and  proving  that,  as  things  were, 
"  the  colonies  are  lost  to  France  if  all  or  nearly  all  representative 
government  is  not  suppressed ;  "  2  but  though  he  wrote  notes 
he  never  finished  it.  His  final  comment  on  the  affair  is  this  : 
"  People  say,  and  perhaps  will  always  say,  that  I  have  made 
sugar  dear.  Write  ten  volumes  and  you  will  certainly  per- 
suade those  who  know  the  truth,  but  not  one  person  besides. 
When  I  had  a  letter  in  answer  to  Guadet  printed  in  the  papers, 
many  people  thought  that  I  was  in  the  right ;  but  eight  days 
after,  these  same  people,  still  interested  in  me,  were  saying  : 
'  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  has  this  colonial  business  against 
him.'  For  the  word  of  a  true  man  passes  away  like  the  wind, 
but  Brissot,  Gorsas,  and  Carra  are  articles  of  faith."  3 

They  remain  so  to  this  day.  The  Girondins  were  the  artists 
in  calumny 4  of  the  Revolution  and  if  they  succeeded  in 
nothing  else  they  succeeded  in  leaving  ineffaceable  stains. 
Reputations  emerge  clean  from  the  slanders  of  the  Royalists, 
the  satire  of  Camille,  the  denunciations  of  Robespierre  and 
Saint- Just ;  but  not  Truth  herself  can  wash  them  perfectly  white 
where  the  Girondins  have  smirched  them. 

When  Barnave  left  Paris  the  Girondins5  could  command 
a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  but  the  Constitutionalists  had  the 

1  Moniteur,  xii.  99  ;  dated  Grenoble,  April  2.  It  appeared  also  in 
the  Logographe  and  the  Gazette  imiverselle. 

2  To  T.  Lameth,  April,  (Euvres,  iv.  376. 

3  QLuvves,  ii.  1 12-3. 

4  Louis  Blanc  calls  them  the  "  artists  "  of  the  Revolution. 

5  The  name  is  of  later  date,  but  it  seems  simpler  to  use  it  here. 
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ministry  and  were  believed  to  be  far  stronger  in  the  country  ; 
in  a  few  months  they  had  lost  these  advantages.  Barnave 
attributes  their  failure  to  their  mistakes  ;  they  ought  to  have 
avoided  war,  and  they  ought  to  have  given  their  enemies  no 
pretext  for  a  quarrel.1  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he 
was  in  disagreement  with  the  Constitutional  party  on  many 
points,  some  of  them  vital.  We  will  first  see  how  he  differed 
in  opinion  from  that  section  to  which  his  friends  belonged  and 
then  pass  to  his  criticisms  of  the  party's  actions. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Girondins,  as  of  Robespierre,  to 
spread  a  haze  of  suspicion  round  their  adversaries,  to  denounce 
and  denounce  and  denounce.  An  unsuccessful  war  of  itself 
creates  suspicion,  and  the  denunciations  took  terrible  effect. 
Often  they  were  ebullitions  of  anger  and  ignorance,  as  when 
Brissot  described  the  "  Comite  autrichien  "as  a  league  of  the 
ministers  and  the  "  Coalition  "  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
which  had  sacrificed  France  to  royal  prerogative  and  to  Austria.2 
But  at  the  bottom  of  false  accusations  there  was  a  small 
residuum  of  truth,  and  the  Constitutionalists  did  lay  them- 
selves open  to  an  accusation  of  want  of  patriotism.  Putting 
aside  extravagant  charges  we  may  sum  up  those  which  relate 
to  Barnave  and  his  friends  thus  : 

(i)  They  wished  to  discredit  the  actual  Assembly  and  to  have 
a  new  Constituent  Assembly  called  to  revise  the  Constitution 
at  once.  The  revision  was  to  strengthen  the  royal  prerogative 
and  to  establish  a  second  chamber  ;  some  said  an  elective 
chamber,  but  the  general  idea  was  that  the  noblesse  was  to 
be  restored. 

(ii)  They  did  not  want  war,  but  they  wished  that  a  congress 
of  the  Powers  should  deal  with  France,  and  that  the  King 
should  act  as  mediator  ;  a  compromise  with  the  King  over 
the  Constitution  was  to  follow  in  consequence.3 

This  plan  is  associated,  seriously  associated,  with  Barnave's 
name.     It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  accusations  are  old. 

1  Introduction,  211-13.  2  23  May  1792,  Moniteur,  xii.  465. 

3  See  Sorel,  ii.  322-3,  398.  M.  Sorel  founds  his  account  on  Mallet 
du  Pan  (i.  257,  431-2),  who  probably  got  his  information  from  carefully 
prepared  calumnies,  such  as  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  (xi.  241,  285, 
314,  410  ;   xii.  10,  81-2). 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  how  far  they  are  true  as  regards 
any  one.  Pellenc,  likely  to  be  well  informed,  writes  on  Dec. 
23rd  :  "  The  party  of  the  Lameths  .  .  .  recognizes  two  great 
truths  to-day  ;  (1)  That  revolutionary  methods  have  been 
carried  too  far  ;  (2)  That  the  Constitution  must  be  corrected, 
not  in  ten  years  but  on  the  spot.  An  odd  saying  is  even  put 
down  to  Beaumetz  :  '  If  these  emigres  don't  make  a  counter- 
constitution  they  will  play  us  a  bad  trick,  for  they  will  force 
us  to  make  one  ourselves.'  '  1  Mercy  writes  to  Kaunitz  on 
Dec.  14th  :  "  The  Constitutional  Party  thinks  that  in  the  end 
the  unhappy  situation  of  France  cannot  change  except  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  Powers.  They  dread  this  intervention 
up  to  a  certain  point,  because  no  one  knows  how  a  war  once 
begun  will  end  ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  they  wish 
for  it,  because  they  see  no  other  issue  than  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  all  the  parties.  But  in  order  to  compromise 
a  mediator  must  appear  and  make  proposals,  and  this  pre- 
supposes three  things  :  a  party  which  attacks,  a  second  which 
defends  itself,  and  a  third  which  intervenes  to  stopthe  quarrel."2 

Lafayette,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  says  so,  declares 
that  "  a  committee  of  a  few  persons  helped  ...  in  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Queen  and  her  brother  before  the 
declaration  of  war."  He  attributes  to  them  views  such  as 
Mercy  describes,  but  says  that  they  did  not  wish  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Powers  to  end  in  war.  This  transaction,  he  says, 
was  exaggerated  into  the  "  Comite  autrichien,"  and  all  the 
Constitutionalists  were  erroneously  supposed  to  take  part  in  it. 
He  inculpates  Duport  and  the  two  Lameths  by  name ;  Theodore 
was  suspected,  but  he  defended  the  Constitution  loyally  in  the 
Assembly.  There  was  no  intention  of  anything  anti-revolu- 
tionary, but  the  dignity  of  France  was  disregarded,  and  the 
'  intrigue  '  was  disastrous,  because  it  gave  the  foreigner  an 
idea  that  the  nation  was  divided.3 

We  will  take  the  worst  allegation,  the  wish  for  foreign 
interference,  first.  It  receives  no  confirmation  in  the  Memoran- 
dum and  is  difficult  to  believe,  though  it  is  supported  by 

1  To  Lamarck  ;   Lamarck,  iii.  274. 

2  Feuillet  de  Conches,  iv.  346-7,  from  Vienna  Archives. 

3  Lafayette,  iii.  300-2,  and  note. 
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Fersen's  report  of  what  Duport  and  Lameth  said  to  the  Queen. 
Barnave  has  already  been  incidentally  exculpated,  but  the 
point  is  so  important  that  we  will  give  fresh  quotations  from 
his  papers. 

He  writes  to  Duport  on  April  4th  :  '  Whatever  may  be  the 
manifesto  or  the  pretext  of  war,  a  principal  object  will  be  to 
oblige  the  nation  to  modify  the  Constitution  in  favour  of  the 
King  and  the  nobles.  The  King  will  enter  secretly  into  these 
ideas  or  he  will  reject  them. 

"  If  he  enters  into  them  and  if  he  favours  them  by  means 
which  he  may  have  independently  of  his  agents  [i.e.  ministers, 
&c],  this  is  what  the  result  will  be : 

'  It  is  possible  that  this  crusade  may  succeed  at  first,  that 
the  majority  of  the  nation  may  be  discouraged  by  the  first 
reverses,  and  that  it  may  adopt  the  conditions  which  the 
King,  offering  himself  as  mediator  and  supported  by  outside 
armies,  may  wish  to  prescribe. 

"  But  a  great  number  of  men,  bold  and  determined,  accus- 
tomed to  audacious  enterprises  and  accredited  among  the 
people,  will  be  indignant  at  this  compromise  which  they  will 
not  have  had  credit  enough,  in  a  moment  of  terror,  to  get 
rejected.     It  is  the  leaven  of  a  new  revolution. 

"  As  the  force  they  have  to  fight,  or  rather,  which  they  must 
attack,  will  be  composed  of  the  noblesse  and  the  King  and 
will  have  the  established  Government  on  its  side,  they  will 
have  an  almost  infallible  means  of  making  partisans  ;  they 
will  call  on  the  country  people  to  suppress  feudal  rights  entirely 
and  will  invite  them  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  and  they  will  be 
always  supported  in  the  towns  by  the  feeling  which  alone 
made  the  Revolution  there,  the  love  of  liberty.  They  will 
begin  a  war  of  which  the  certain  effects  will  be  the  most 
horrible  ravages  of  which  History  has  ever  shown  a  picture, 
the  last  results  of  which  will  probably  be  the  [illegible  word] 
spoliation  of  the  nobles  and  the  dethronement  of  the  King. 
I  grant  that  the  monarchy  might  afterwards  re-establish  itself, 
after  a  long  anarchy,  but  the  present  man  would  certainly 
have  succumbed  to  the  crisis,  and  the  evils  of  the  irregular 
state  which  would  have  followed  this  revolution  cannot  be 
appreciated  either  in  their  intensity  or  in  their  duration." 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  identities  himself  with  the 
nation:  "The  nation  will  meet  with  great  reverses,  but  it  will 
end  by  winning  and  by  driving  out  the  enemy  ;  only  the 
King's  disaffection  can  make  this  result  doubtful — but  the  war 
will  last  two  or  three  years."  x 

In  his  note-book  he  wrote  :  '  People  talk  much  about 
a  compromise  ;  some  believe  in  it  because  they  want  it,  others 
talk  of  it  because  they  fear  it,  others  again  never  stop  spreading 
the  alarm  about  it  because  this  alarm  suits  their  designs.  .  .  . 

'  A  constitution  is  very  naturally  made  by  a  compromise 
after  a  civil  war,  for  then  it  is  the  different  parts  of  the  social 
body  which  treat  with  one  another,  and  that  is,  in  some  sort, 
a  way  of  discussing  it.  But  a  constitution  cannot  result  from 
a  compromise  with  the  foreigner  ;  liberty  cannot  be  established 
by  sacrificing  independence,  and  an  honourable  thing  cannot 
result  from  a  dishonourable  cause.  You  can  put  a  nation 
under  the  yoke,  but  you  cannot  give  it  any  liberty  by  a  similar 
act ;  for  a  free  constitution  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  and  how  can  a  people  attach  itself 
to  something  which  recalls  a  time  of  humiliation  ?  "  2 

The  other  allegation  against  the  Constitutionalists  :  that  they 
wanted  to  change  the  Constitution  at  once,  is  confirmed  by  the 
Memorandum,  which  speaks  of  the  desirability  of  giving  power 
to  the  noblesse  and  to  the  King.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
later  Memorandum  about  two  chambers,  which  the  Queen 
suppressed.3  Lafayette  reports  that  when  he  was  in  Paris  in 
March  1792,  the  Lameths  and  Duport  talked  in  favour  of 
'  the  English  Constitution  "  and  two  chambers  till  they  roused 
the  anger  of  Latour-Maubourg.4  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
influenced  by  a  wish  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Austria,  for 
Barnave  says :  "  Observers  can  have  no  doubt  "  that  up  to  the 
declaration  of  war  the  object  of  Vienna  was,  "  not  to  annihilate 
but  to  moderate  our  Revolution  ;    it  is  commonly  known  that 

1  A.  N.  W.  13.  38.  The  letter  is  dated,  Grenoble,  4  March  1792,  but 
several  allusions  show  that  March  must  be  a  mistake  for  April. 

2  A.N.  W.  15.  Registre  ii.  14.  3  See  above,  p.  160. 

4  Lafayette,  iv.  23.  Duport  was  inclined  to  a  species  of  second  cham- 
ber. On  5  Sept.  1789  he  proposed  that  all  laws  should  be  submitted 
to  a  "  Council  of  Revision,"  elected  for  five  years  (Journal  des  Debats, 
no.  11,  p.  6). 
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the  most  experienced  guides  of  this  cabinet  had  adopted  the 
political  system  called  '  monarchien  '  or  '  the  two-chamber 
system '  ".1 

Barnave  wrote  many  notes  about  a  second  chamber.  In  his 
note-book  he  says  :  "  When  people  keep  on  talking  of  the 
noblesse  and  two  chambers,  they  are  strangely  deceived  if  they 
regard  these  two  things  as  closely  united.  One  is  essentially 
bad,  the  other  is  the  biggest  political  question  existing.  A 
curious  thing  is  the  heat  with  which  certain  Republicans  seem 
to  oppose  this  form,  without  which,  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  establish  a  republic  in  France,  and  against  which 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments,  that  because  of  the 
ascendancy  of  landed  property  in  France,  a  second  chamber 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  monarchy  and  to  establish  an 
aristocratic  republic."2 

In  some  reflections  printed  by  Berenger,  he  observes  that 
"  a  second  chamber  which  does  not  establish  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cracy ...  is  certainly  a  miserable  puerility  "  and  concludes 
that  one  of  which  the  members  should  be  elected  for  life  by 
the  people,  as  vacancies  occurred,  would  be  the  best  form  for 
France,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  dangerous  either  to  liberty 
or  the  monarchy.3  But  that  he  only  regarded  this  as  a  possi- 
bility of  the  future  is  clear  from  what  he  writes  in  his  note-book: 

"  What  have  you  done  with  aristocracy  in  your  Government  ? 
ask  the  speculative.  I  answer  exactly  as  the  people  would 
answer  :  We  have  destroyed  it.  Yes,  we  have  destroyed  it 
because  it  was  incompatible  with  a  free  constitution. — '  You 
have  not  destroyed  it,  you  have  only  buried  it  under  the  ruins ; 
it  will  reappear  all  the  stronger  and  more  formidable  because 
you  were  not  able  to  put  it  to  proper  use  and  to  give  it  some 
power  with  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  bounds. 
Have  you  no  rich  merchants,  no  great  landowners  ?  — If  it 
does  reappear  we  shall  see  what  good  it  is  and  whether  it  is 
really  necessary  to  use  it  ;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  our 
noblesse,  our  clergy,  our  parlements  were  anti-social  institu- 
tions which  had  to  be  swept  off  the  ground  where  we  wanted 
to  build  a  constitution. 

1  Introduction,  193-4.     Cf.  (Euvres,  ii.  136. 

2  A.  N.  W.  15.    Registre  ii.  15.  3  (Euvres,  ii.  38-41. 
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"  To  make  a  Constitution  we  wished  to  have  nothing  but 
citizens  ;  after  that  we  constructed  it  on  the  model  which 
seemed  to  us  the  simplest  and  most  like  nature  that  we  could 
attain  to,  convinced  that  time  would  bring  changes  in  it,  but 
wishing  that  they  should  result  from  the  progress  of  ideas  and 
from  experience."  x 

In  France,  he  thought,  a  republic  could  not  be  stable  "  with- 
out the  help  of  a  strong  aristocracy  "  of  some  kind.  '  But  is 
a  knightly  aristocracy  necessary  to  a  limited  and  legal  mon- 
archy, as  has  been  so  often  said  but  not  proved  ?  If  I  am  to 
believe  what  my  observations  and  reflections  have  taught  me 
up  to  now,  I  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  It  is  possible  that  experience  may  show  us  the  necessity  of 
giving  individuals  more  imposing  dignity  and  a  more  durable 
power  ;  in  a  word,  of  organizing  the  magistracy  and  public 
officials  more  solidly  ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  leagues  from  that 
to  hereditary  distinctions  separated  from  public  functions."  2 

He  always  believed  that  a  second  chamber  was  of  no  use  as 
a  drag  during  a  revolution.3  In  April  Alexandre  Lameth 
wrote  him  a  gloomy  letter  from  Amiens,  opining  that  the 
country  was  unfit  to  carry  on  the  inevitable  war,  and  that 
a  piece  of  the  Constitution  was  being  swept  away  each  week. 
The  one  bright  spot  for  Alexandre  was  his  regiment,  and  he 
called  his  friend's  attention  to  a  spirited  speech  he  had  made 
to  the  soldiers,  in  the  cathedral,  at  the  blessing  of  the  flags, 
preaching  discipline  and  obedience  to  law.4 

Barnave  answers  :  "I  saw  your  speech  to  your  regiment 
with  great  pleasure,  the  effect  can  only  be  good.  I  should  have 
liked  to  find  the  word  '  Constitution '  in  it.  No  doubt  the 
religion,  the  superstition  of  the  Constitution,  is  not  enough  to 
keep  the  machine  going  at  a  time  when  nothing,  perhaps, 
would  be  capable  of  imparting  the  regular  movement  which 
only  time,  experience,  and  instruction  can  produce  ;  but  at 
least  it  wards  off  the  principal  dangers  and  offers  the  only 
way  which  can  lead  to  reasonable  results. 

1  A.N.  W.  15.    Registre  i.  79.  2  Ibid.,  100,  101. 

3  See  above,  i.  134-5,  and  c^-  Introduction,  168. 

4  Unsigned  letter,  dated  Amiens,  13  April  1792  ;  the  speech  appeared 
in  the  Gazette  universelle  of  25  April,  p.  462. 
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"  Every  uncertainty  on  this  point  cannot  but  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  agitators.  Any  man  of  genius,  who  might  be 
charged  to  give  France  a  Constitution,  would  always  find  that, 
just  as  a  nation  must  itself  manage  the  best  part  of  its  affairs 
if  it  is  to  be  free,  so  it  must  have  had  time  enough  to  learn  how 
to  manage  them  before  they  can  go  well.  If  our  legislature  were 
to  take  the  place  of  the  House  of  Commons,  England  would 
soon  be  topsy-turvy.  If  an  Assembly  of  well-informed  men 
were  in  the  place  of  our  legislature,  in  a  short  time  and  merely 
by  the  help  of  a  constant  majority  and  a  few  regulatory  laws, 
our  Government  would  be  able  to  work.  We  must  reach  this 
moment  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  anything  that  would 
expose  us  to  great  disasters.  This  method  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  far  out  of  our  reach  as  one  might  think  " — here  the  draft 
breaks  off.1 

So  much  for  the  second  chamber.  As  regards  the  strength- 
ening of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  writes  later,  that  the  Assem- 
bly's entire  independence  of  the  King  "was  the  really  republican 
basis  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
in  a  certain  number  of  years  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
receive  some  modifications  or  to  have  destroyed  the  monarchy." 
'  To  deprive  the  King  of  the  right  to  dissolve  the  legislative 
body  was  ...  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  ;  ' 
but,  in  France,  to  give  him  that  right  was  to  endanger  "  the 
existence  of  liberty."  "  This  problem  was  insoluble.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  did  not  hesitate,  and  desired,  before 
everything  else,  to  protect  liberty  ;  it  would  have  acted  madly 
if  it  had  decided  otherwise."  Time  would  have  discovered 
remedies,  but  all  was  spoilt  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Assem- 
bly, which  gave  the  monarchy  no  chance  of  weathering  the 
first  storms.2 

One  wonders  if  he  had  any  notion  of  the  wide  gap  that  was 
separating  his  opinions  from  those  of  his  friends.  Theodore, 
with  whom  he  chiefly  corresponded,  and  Dumas,  gave  him  no 
reason  to  suspect  it,  but  some  inklings  seem  to  have  come  to 
him  about  the  others.  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  Duport,  I  beg  you, 
if  your  ideas  are  the  same  as  mine,"  he  writes.3    And  again  : 

1  Undated.    A.N.W.  13.  1 1.  2  Introduction,  170-1. 

3  A.N.  W.  13.  38.    Letter  of  4  April. 
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"  While  I  feel  how  useful  my  retirement  is,  and  even  while 
I  appreciate  the  comfort  of  the  liberty  1  enjoy  through  it, 
I  feel  no  less,  my  dear  Alexandre,  how  painful  it  is,  in  such 
critical  and  decisive  circumstances  as  arise  every  day,  to  be 
far  away  from  one's  friends  and  not  to  be  able  to  talk  over 
one's  opinions  and  views  with  them.  I  make  up  fcr  it  as 
much  as  I  can  by  my  letters,  but  I  cannot  judge  by  the  answers 
I  receive  if  our  way  of  looking  at  things  is  exactly  the  same.''  x 
But  he  continued  to  identify  himself  with  them  entirely. 

We  now  come  to  his  criticism  of  events. 

The  Constitutionalists,  including  his  friends,  were  spending 
a  spring  of  feverish  and  futile  activity.  Dampmartin,  who 
was  in  Paris  in  April,  was  unfavourably  struck  by  the  impor- 
tance they  attached  to  trifles,  their  joy  at  every  petty  triumph, 
their  indiscretions  ;  and  some  anecdotes  that  he  tells  show 
that  Alexandre,  who  was  often  in  Paris,  went  to  great  lengths 
in  trying  to  find  out  people's  real  opinions.2  Dissensions  were 
rife  in  the  party.  Lafayette  was  suspicious  of  the  Lameths, 
and  imagined  that  Duport,  with  his  usual  "  frankness  "  and 
"  confiding  good-humour,"  had  divulged  to  him  secret  relations 
between  the  Court,  the  party,  and  the  ultra- Jacobins.3  There 
was  a  split  between  the  Lameths  and  the  War  Minister, 
Narbonne,  a  friend  of  Talleyrand  and  Biron,  who  had  leanings 
towards  Brissot,  and  pursued,  more  or  less,  an  anti- Austrian 
policy.4  Narbonne  was  getting  on  well  with  the  popular  party 
in  the  Assembly  and  with  the  generals  of  the  Army,  when 
on  March  9th  the  King  dismissed  him  ignominiously.  The 
Lameths  were  not  in  fault,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  had  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.5  Barnave  was  dismayed, 
and  wrote  to  his  friend  Ricce  :    "  This  way  of  going  by  leaps 

1  CEuvres,  iv.  365.    Grenoble,  6  April  1792. 

2  Evenements ,  ii.  100-7,  :32>  I49_5°- 
Lafayette,  iii.  428.    The  passage  is  puzzling. 

4  Pellenc  gives  Lamarck  (3  Jan.,  Lamarck,  iii.  284)  an  often-quoted 
account  of  the  ministry.  Bertrand  was  the  King's  man  ;  Duport- 
Dutertre  and  Cahier  agreed  with  the  Lameths  and  Barnave,  but  were 
independent  and  asked  other  advice.  Delessart  and  Tarbe  followed, 
sometimes  the  Lameths  and  Duport, sometimes  Beaumez  and  Le  Chapelier. 
Narbonne  took  advice  from  Talleyrand,  Beaumez,  and  Le  Chapelier. 
Cf.  Lafayette,  iv.  24. 

5  Pellenc  to  Lamarck,  11  March,  Lamarck,  iii.  295. 
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and  bounds  takes  away  all  one's  hopes.  The  dismissal  of 
Narb[onne]  is  like  vertigo  ;  if  he  had  a  majority  of  course  he 
had  to  try  to  govern.  I  did  not  at  all  detest  that  mixture 
of  the  popular  hero  with  a  little  of  the  stuff  of  "  89  ".  If  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  established,  those  who  wish  for  it  must 
remain  in  opposition  for  a  long  time.  For  my  part  I  liked 
Narbon[ne]  ;  he  moved,  he  spoke,  he  gave  the  nation  the  first 
idea  of  an  active  and  regular  Government  ;  he  separated  his 
new  friends  from  their  followers,  and  his  dismissal  will  send 
them  back  to  them."  r 

Brissot,  in  prompt  and  ruthless  revenge,  procured  the 
impeachment  of  Delessart,  a  timid  well-meaning  man,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  innocent.  A  kind  of  panic  resulted,  the  con- 
stitutionalist ministry  fell  and  the  King  called  in  Brissot's 
friends,  Dumouriez,  Roland,  and  Claviere.  But  he  announced 
their  appointment  to  the  Assembly  in  a  letter  which  plainly 
implied  that  he  had  appointed  them  against  his  will.2 

Barnave  was  distressed  at  this  display  of  want  of  confidence  : 

"  What  an  infernal  policy  !  To  make  the  King  write  letters 
to  the  Assembly  and  perhaps  suggest  to  him  to  treat  his  new 
ministers  in  such  a  way  that  one  day  people  will  say  it  is  he 
who  has  brought  the  Germans  on  our  frontiers  !  "  3 

For  the  rest  he  was  optimistic  :  "  Perhaps  my  coolness  will 
make  you  angry,  but  I  am  outside  the  game  and  it  is  only 
there  that  one  sees  clear.  Things  are  not  going  very  badly ; 
there  is  nothing  really  very  grievous  except  the  disasters  in 
St.  Domingo.  Don't  you  see  that  in  all  that  is  happening  the 
monarchical  principle  is  respected,  that  revolutions  only  make 
changes  in  the  ministry  ?  "  He  put  much  faith  in  Narbonne's 
successor,  de  Grave,  an  honest  man  who  was  trusted  by  all 
parties.4 

After  Narbonne's  fall  there  was  war  to  the  knife  between 
Constitutionalists  and  Girondins,  and  just  as  were  the  fears 

1  Undated,  to  Ricce  ;   A.  N.  W.  13.  15. 

2  Dumont,  378  ;  Moniteur,  xi.  719.  The  letter  referred  to  Roland 
and  Claviere. 

3  To  T.  Lameth,  31  March,  GLuvres,  iv.  359.  He  says  much  the  same 
in  the  letter  to  Duport. 

4  Ibid.,  354.  Among  Barnave's  papers  is  a  note  from  de  Grave, 
thanking  him  for  his  congratulations  on  his  appointment,  dated  3 1  March 
1792.    A.  N.  W.  13.  40. 
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the  Constitutionalists  entertained  of  the  Girondins'  subversive 
policy  and  great  as  were  the  provocations  they  received,  they 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  let  their  resentments  blind 
them  to  the  dangers  of  their  country. 

Barnave  was  continually  urging  an  opposite  course  of 
conduct.  He  does  not  put  it  in  complimentary  terms,  for  he 
always  thought  badly  of  the  Girondins,  and  the  amnesty 
covering  the  massacre  of  the  Glaciere,  which  they  had  just 
caused  to  be  accorded  to  Avignon  (March  16th)  as  a  proof  of 
their  power,  was  not  likely  to  commend  them  to  any  one  who 
hated  crime.  His  advice  was,  in  effect  :  give  them  rope 
enough  and  they  will  hang  themselves,  and  by  and  by  honest 
men  will  come  into  power  again  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  do  not 
hamper  their  Government,  for  they  are  our  bulwark  against 
anarchy  and  it  is  no  use  precipitating  matters  till  we  have 
the  nation  on  our  side.  The  best  way  for  us  to  gain  popular 
confidence  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  war  successful. 
Thus  he  writes  to  Theodore  on  March  31st  : 

"  It  is  no  use  being  angry  that  there  are  brigands,  but  when 
they  have  power  and  one  can't  take  it  from  them,  one  must 
draw  them  into  the  league  of  public  good  by  whatever  attracts 
them,  and  give  them  every  means  of  dishonouring  themselves." 
"  I  answer  to  a  sentence  of  Duport's  about  vigorous  protests  : 
that  as  yet  one  must  not  expect  any  from  moderate  men  ;  that 
any  premature  crisis  would  be  fatal ;  that  there  is  an  immense 
distance  between  the  time  when  the  enlightened  are  struck 
and  when  the  crowd  is.  The  factious,  or  rather  the  brigands, 
who  are  in  power  to-day  can  only  be  destroyed  by  themselves. 
The  amnesty  has  done  them  enormous  harm,  Leopold's  letter 
great  good."  1 

To  Duport,  on  April  4th  :  "  Claviere's  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ments is  good — a  new  [proof]  in  support  of  my  ideas  that 
[in  face]  of  the  factious  the  monarchy  depends  on  the  men 
who  have  power  in  their  hands  and  who  are  only  greedy  or 
ambitious."  2 

To  Theodore,  in  April  :    "  What  you  tell  me  about  Claviere 

1  (Envres,  iv.  357,  363-4.  '  Leopold's  letter,'  i.  e.  Kaunitz's  Note  to 
Noailles  (Moniteur,  xi.  527). 

2  A.N.  W.  13.  38.  The  words  in  brackets  are  conjectural.  Claviere's 
letter,  Moniteur,  xi.  754. 
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is  excellent.  All  the  secret  of  this  present  moment  is,  not  to 
force  men  who  only  want  to  be  pilferers  to  become  scoundrels. 
The  bishop  of  Autun  seems  to  "me  to  be  very  friendly  with  all 
those  people.  Let  them  form  among  themselves  a  party 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Government  going ;  I  should  ask 
nothing  better.  I  am  only  afraid  of  them  when  they  are  against 
it,  and  they  will  never  be  against  it  while  they  hope  they  can 
keep  it  for  some  time.".  .  . 

"  I  am  surprised  that  Brissot  hasn't  said  a  word  about  my 
answer  to  M.  Guadet  " — (Brissot  had  only  published  a  sneering 
comment  by  some  one  else).1  '  I  am  very  glad  of  this  silence, 
but  I  can  only  explain  it  by  some  plan  he  has  against  us,  or 

in  a  better  sense,  by  the  advice  of [name  scratched  out] 

who  may  well  have  disapproved  of  the  Bordelais'  violent  sally. 

I  cling  to  this  last  idea,  as  I  do  not  believe  that has  kept 

any  bitterness  or  antipathy  against  me.  If  it  is  so,  this  is 
a  point  of  contact  which  may  be  useful  some  day.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  its  being  good  to  secure  another.  I  am 
very  sorry  now  that  the  plan  Laborde  had  of  having  some 
conversations  about  the  finances  with  Claviere  was  not  carried 
out.  Not  that  I  think  one  ought  to  take  the  slightest  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  Government ;  only  one  ought  to  have  some 
means  of  knowing  what  those  people  think,  and  of  making 
them  understand  that  one  is  not  disposed  to  let  the  Common- 
wealth come  to  grief  out  of  aversion  for  them,  but  also  that  if 
one  is  disposed  to  let  them  do  good,  one  is  equally  so  to  hinder 
them  in  every  scheme  of  faction  or  revolution. 

'  I  repeat  this  to  satiety,  but  if  the  war  does  not  upset  all 
calculations  it  would  be  the  safety  of  the  State  if  they  were 
to  form  among  themselves  a  party  strong  enough  to  make 
the  Government  fairly  active,  while  the  Opposition  would  be 
formed  of  a  purer  element.  Anarchy,  which  some  would  repel 
from  interest  and  others  from  principle,  might  be  stifled 
between  these  two  parties,  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  begin  to  develop.  A  pretty  strong  division  is 
showing  itself  in  the  Jacobins.  But  if  they  [the  Girondins] 
are  to  venture  to  cut  themselves  free,  they  must  believe  them- 
selves firmly  fixed  on  the  Government  side.    If  the  Constitution 

1  Patriote  frangais,  15  April,  425-6. 
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is  to  be  established,  all  this  corruption,  which  is  not  without 
ability,  must  count  upon  money  and  places,  and  the  real 
anarchists  must  be  stifled."  x 

War  was  declared  on  April  20th,  Theodore  and  Dumas  being 
among  the  very  few  who  voted  against  it.  Charles  and 
Alexandre  were  soon  sent  to  the  front  under  Rochambeau  and 
Lafayette.  The  first  meetings  with  the  enemy  were  disastrous  ; 
at  Mons  and  Tournay  the  undisciplined  French  troops  fled, 
murdered  the  General  who  was  trying  to  rally  them,  and 
massacred  prisoners.  The  Girondins,  sincerely  alarmed,  opened 
their  eyes  at  last  to  the  dangers  of  want  of  discipline  ;  the 
Constitutionalists,  far  from  encouraging  this  disposition,  seemed 
only  anxious  to  bring  the  blame  home  to  them.  Marshal 
Rochambeau,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  Government, 
resigned,  though  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Army  ; 
many  officers,  disgusted  at  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  troops 
and  despairing  of  being  able  to  command  them,  did  the  same. 
Twenty  of  these  were  Generals  or  members  of  the  Staff,2  and 
among  them  were  friends  of  the  Lameths  and  Barnave  : 
Louis  de  Noailles,  Rochambeau's  son,  Ricce.  The  Lameths 
were  of  firmer  metal.  De  Grave,  quite  overcome  by  his  task, 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Jacobin,  Servan. 

Barnave  was  still  hopeful  and  always  confident  in  the  final 
results  of  the  war,  though  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
France  might  see  "  Paris  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Germans." 
'  Paris  has  several  times  been  in  the  power  of  the  foreigner 
without  the  kingdom's  having  been  subjugated  and  con- 
quered," he  says  in  his  note-book.3 

He  wrote  on  May  12th  to  Theodore  :  "I  am  very  far  from 
regarding  these  events  of  Mons  and  Tourn[ay]  as  great  disasters, 
for  if  they  give  us  what  we  want  in  discipline  and  foresight, 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  extravagant  guides  who 
have  exposed  us  to  them. 

"  Alexandre  sees  the  future  black  ;  I  know  that  most 
soldiers  judge  of  it  in  the  same  way,  nevertheless  I  cannot 
desist  from  the  idea  that  this  war  will  end  gloriously  ;  every- 
thing consists  in  forming  and  hardening  the  troops  before 

1  (Euvves,  iv.  374,  378-9.  2  Dampmartin,  Memoires,  ii.  12. 

3  (Euvrcs,  ii.  8,  and  A.  N.  W.  15.    Registre  ii.  13. 
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anything  is  risked.  I  am  not  very  glad  to  see  your  two  brothers 
so  much  to  the  fore  at  the  beginning.1  ...  I  heard  with  great 
pleasure  that  there  would  be  no  question  of  resigning ;  it  is 
the  most  anti-patriotic  and  impolitic  of  weaknesses.  All  this 
only  tends  to  leave  France  between  the  factious  and  the 
counter-revolution.  These  small  events  have  already  pro- 
duced a  great  effect,  for  the  Patriote  frangais  has  set  itself 
to  preach  discipline.  There  is  too  much  cavilling  at  those 
people  ;  the  difficulties  they  have  got  themselves  into  are 
bringing  them  to  reason,  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  they  were 
being  repulsed.  After  all,  some  one  must  govern  the  State, 
and  I  believe  that  your  side  would  be  tolerably  perplexed  if 
they  were  charged  with  it.  It  is  everything  to  turn  the 
energy  of  those  men  into  a  useful  direction,  to  open  both  the 
folding  doors  of  Government  to  them2  and  to  shut  all  the 
doors  on  the  spirit  of  faction.  If  they  were  destroyed  your 
legislature  would  be  nothing  but  a  ship  without  sails,  for  there 
is  some  cleverness  on  your  side  but,  except  for  Dumas,  no 
moving  principle.  .  .  .  For  the  rest  do  not  apply  to  yourself 
what  I  have  just  said  ;  you  kept  a  very  true  measure  when  you 
spoke  for  M.  Rochamb[eau]."  3 

A  letter  to  Theodore,  written  near  June  17th,  was  the  only 
one  of  Barnave's  letters  which  Fouquier-Tinville  thought 
suspicious  enough  to  put  into  his  dossier,  we  will  therefore 
give  it  in  full. 

"  My  dear  Theod.[ore],  you  must  have  thought  me  much 
more  curious  about  public  news  than  about  our  friends  to  have 
been  so  brief  on  this  last  article.  Yet  I  am  very  glad  that  we 
agree  in  our  ideas  about  Alexandre].  I  understand  that  the 
danger  he  is  in  must  be  much  in  your  mind,  but  after  all 
he   is   at   his   trade,  and   that    is   better  in  every  way   than 

1  He  had  advised  Alexandre,  "  If  you  are  in  the  part  of  the  Army 
which  acts  first,  I  should  like  you  to  distinguish  yourself  by  activity 
in  carrying  out  orders,  but  not  to  take  part  in  the  councils ;  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  the  beginnings  should  not  be  disastrous,  and  they 
would  ask  nothing  better  than  to  lay  the  blame  on  you."  6  April  {CEnvres, 
iv.  370). 

2  An  allusion  to  an  affair  in  January,  when  the  Court  had  shown 
contempt  for  the  Assembly  by  opening  only  one  folding  door  to  deputa- 
tions. 3  On  4  May  (Moniteur,  xii.  301).  A.N.  W.  13.  14. 
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if  he  had  to  do  with  Provencal  heads.  Dup.[ort]  must  be 
a  little  annoyed  with  me  for  my  neglect. of  him,  but  when 
I  write  to  you  it  is  for  all  of  you,  I  put  my  ideas  a  little  more 
connectedly,  and  at  least  I  am  sure  that  my  letters  will  find  you 
in  Paris.  There  is  only  your  cousin  [Madame  de  Broglie] 
towards  whom  I  reproach  myself  for  a  really  uncivil  silence, 
but  one  of  these  days  I  will  put  her  bust  on  my  bureau,  and 
then  I  will  write  her  a  letter  which  will  set  everything  right. 

:<  I  am  going  away  from  here  for  some  days,  having  business  in 
the  department  of  the  Drome,  but  I  shall  run  there  and  back  and 
stay  a  very  short  time.  You  can  continue  to  write  to  me  here, 
or  to  Crest,  under  cover  to  M.  de  Latune,  merchant  at  Crest.1 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  optimism  is  falling — Jauc[ourt]  is  at 
last  really  persuaded  that  the  factious  do  exist  ;  he  turns 
upon  them  vigorously,  and  little  comes  of  it.  However,  if 
every  one  who  wants  the  Constitution  were  really  united  it 
would  always  be  something.  Tell  your  sister  [Madame  de 
Lameth],  please,  that  I  defy  her  to  like  Girard[in]  better 
than  I  do.  How  do  you  stand  with  him  ?  Are  you  on  speaking 
terms  ? 

'  I  believe  people  see  now  that  M.  de  Grave's  resignation 
was  a  great  evil.  The  schemes  that  are  suspected  do  not 
appear  doubtful  to  me,  but  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than  they 
believe.  It  would  seem  by  your  letter  that  Clav[iere]  is  not 
in  them,  as  you  don't  name  him.  He  has  the  best  head  of 
all  that  set,  but  for  that  very  reason  they  wouldn't  sail  under 
him.  For  the  rest  everything  is  so  much  in  their  hands  that 
we  must  trust  to  Providence  and  above  all  to  the  imprudence 
and  folly  of  their  calculations.  But  in  the  meanwhile  what 
will  become  of  this  unhappy  country,  and  how  will  the  war  be 
carried  on  if  the  centre  does  not  stand  firm  ? 

'  I  think  I  wrote  at  the  time  to  Alexandre]  or  to  you,  that 
he  was  said  to  have  expressed  himself  unfavourably  about 
Marshal  Lukner.  It  was  Ferriere 2  who  told  me  this,  passing 
through  Grenoble.     Whether  it  be  so  or  no,  Alexandre]  must 

1  The  mention  of  this  journey  fixes  the  date  of  the  letter,  as  his 
passport  is  dated  17  June.  He  mentions  it  in  another  letter,  see  OLuvres, 
iv.  371  and  cf.  above  p.  280,  note  3. 

2  An  officer  attached  to  Luckner. 
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be  told  of  this  rumour,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  destroy 
the  impression.  Not  knowing  to  what  to  attribute  the  change 
in  his  destination  x  I  had  thought  of  this,  but  it  can't  be  of 
any  importance.  It  depends  upon  your  brothers  whether 
they  will  become  of  great  account  in  this  Army  ;  a  well-known 
name  is  half  the  battle.  If  there  are  great  prejudices  against 
all  of  us,  at  bottom  no  one  would  dare  to  suspect  us  of 
meanness,  and  when  one  is  at  that  point  no  ground  is  lost. 
But  they  must  remember  what  has  done  them  harm  elsewhere. 
In  this  Army  of  the  North  attention  will  be  much  turned  on 
them  and  on  M.  de  Biron  ;  there  is  a  germ  of  rivalry  in  this 
which  must  absolutely  be  concealed.  Here  the  call  of  the  public 
good,  of  glory,  of  self-preservation,  are  all  the  same.  In  this 
war  it  is  a  great  advantage  not  to  be  a  leader  in  what  happens. 
If  the  war  is  long  the  armies  will  end  by  having  a  great  influence, 
and  one  must  make  preparations  so  that  the  destiny  of  France 
and  of  liberty  shall  not  depend  on  any  individual,  however 
worthy  of  confidence  he  may  be. 

"  I  was  much  pleased  with  Alexandre]  in  the  last  letter 
I  had  from  him  ;  there  was  military  fervour  in  it.  I  say 
every  day,  and  I  believe  :  that  he  will  fill  a  great  place  in 
history ;  but  before  everything  one  ought  to  be  in  good 
health,  either  cure  oneself  on  horseback  or  else  go  back  to 
one's  cabin  to  watch  the  storms  forming  on  all  sides  without 
any  means  of  exorcising  them."  2 

He  went  to  the  Drome  on  or  after  June  17th,  and  whilst 
he  was  there  he  heard  of  the  fresh  crisis  in  Paris.  The  King 
had  dismissed  Roland,  Claviere  and  Servan;  Dumouriez  had 
resigned ;  a  Feuillant  ministry,  partly  composed  of  friends  of 
the  Lameths,  had  come  in.  At  the  same  time  Lafayette 
appealed  to  public  opinion  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Assembly 
denouncing  Dumouriez  and  the  Jacobins.  This  was  on  June 
18th  ;  on  the  19th  two  laws,  one  of  which  condemned  non- 
juring  priests  to  deportation  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authorities,  were  vetoed. 

1  Alexandre  was  going  to  join  Rochambeau's  army,  but  when 
Luckner  succeeded  Rochambeau  he  was  sent  to  Lafayette's  [Gazette 
universelle,  3  May  and  9  June,  pp.  495,  642). 

2  A.N.  W.  298.    Barnave's  dossier,  no.  24,  undated. 
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On  hearing  this  news  Barnave  wrote  at  once  to  Dumas.1 
If  all  these  events,  he  said,  had  meant  that  the  nation  had 
come  to  see  '  the  perfidy  and  incapacity  of  these  political 
adventurers,"  if  the  change  of  ministry  had  meant  that 
"  courage  had  succeeded  to  presumption  and  reason  to  folly," 
the  country  would  probably  have  been  saved.  "  But  how  far 
we  are  from  that  !  '  A  spirit  of  impatience  is  abroad  ;  "  nine 
months  have  not  yet  passed  and  already  three  or  four  ministries 
have  appeared  and  disappeared  like  Chinese  shadows  ;  the 
one  just  formed  is  perhaps  the  worst  for  the  circumstances. 
This  kind  of  anti- Jacobin  revolution  is  in  the  Council,  but  it 
is  neither  in  the  nation,  nor  in  what  has  happened,  nor  in  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  How  will  the  Council  sustain 
itself  ?  The  factious  were  discrediting  and  dishonouring 
themselves  simply  by  being  in  power  ;  in  opposition  they  are 
invincible.  The  constitutional  party  kept  guard  over  them 
and  saved  itself  for  happier  times  ;  what  resources  will  it  have 
when  it  is  responsible  for  everything  ?  At  present,  to  my 
thinking,  all  will  depend  on  the  first  events  of  the  war." 

He  blames  the  Court  severely  :  "  What  weakness  to  take 
those  men  and  what  imprudence  to  dismiss  them  !  The  most 
elementary  politics  would  have  pointed  to  profiting  by  their 
omnipotence  to  sanction  the  decrees  on  the  priests  and  on 
the  feudal  rights.2  One  of  them  contains  a  germ  of  revolution 
on  account  of  the  agricultural  interest,  the  other  because  of 
the  exasperation  to  which  religious  hate  has  been  raised  ; 
both  are  germs  the  most  powerful  that  can  be  used  to  root 
up  royalty." 

Even  at  this  date  he  could  say  of  the  people  of  the  Drome, 
that  though  their  opinions  were  very  advanced,  and  "  most 
of  them  see  no  difference  between  M.  de  Vaub[lanc]  and  the 
abbe  Maury,"  yet  "  when  they  leave  men  to  speak  of  things, 
they  think  as  M.   de  Vaub[lanc]   does  about  nearly  every- 

1  The  allusions  to  the  veto  of  the  19  June  fix  the  date  of  this  draft 
of  a  letter  as  23  or  24  June,  for  Barnave  did  not  know  of  the  events  of 
the  20th  when  he  wrote  it. 

2  A  decree  of  14  June  suppressed  feudal  rights  without  the  indemnity 
decreed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Not  this,  but  a  decree  for  a 
camp  of  20,000  men  outside  Paris  was  the  second  law  vetoed  by  the 
King,  and  it  looks  as  if  Barnave  had  been  misinformed. 
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thing  ...  as  to  anti-monarchical  ideas,  no  one  here  dreams 
of  them."  x 

On  June  20th  the  Paris  mob  came  in  arms  to  make  a  demon- 
stration against  the  new  veto,  and  invaded  the  Tuileries,  with 
no  hostile  intent  but  with  fatal  results  to  the  prestige  of 
royalty.  What  was  even  more  serious,  the  Assembly  behaved 
with  a  complete  want  of  dignity  and  suffered  the  crowd  to 
parade  before  it.  From  henceforth  it  lost  control  of  the 
people  of  Paris  and  only  struggled  fitfully  to  regain  it  ;  the 
Girondins  had  no  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Constitutionalists  made  violent  and  unavailing  efforts 
to  rouse  the  national  conscience  ;  suspicion  of  royalty  and  its 
supporters  had  gone  too  deep.  Lafayette  left  his  Army  and 
came  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  with  the  Assembly.  He  expected 
to  carry  all  before  him,  but  the  Court  flouted  him,  the  National 
Guards  refused  to  trust  him  and  he  had  to  retire  discomfited. 
Loyal  addresses  to  the  King,  deploring  the  outrage  on  him, 
and  petitions  to  the  Assembly  to  punish  the  instigators  poured 
in  from  Constitutionalists  in  the  Army  and  the  provinces. 
A  monster,  so-called  "  Petition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  "  was 
got  up  by  two  '  Constituants,"  Dupont  de  Nemours  and 
Guillaume,  and  the  last  named  sent  a  circular,  asking  for 
signatures,  to  all  his  old  colleagues.2  The  Lameths,  com- 
pletely at  one  with  Lafayette  now,  were  active  in  promoting 
remonstrances.  A  little  later,  when  popular  clamour  had 
begun  to  demand  the  King's  dethronement,  Alexandre  wrote 
to  Theodore  about  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  get  further 
addresses  from  the  departments,  thus  :  "I  sent  three  days 
ago  to  Peronne,  Amiens,  St.  Quentin,  dept.  de  l'Aisne  ;  I  had 
sent  to  Dup.  .  .  by  Lafayette,  having  no  safe  way  that  was 
more  direct,  to  get  him  to  set  Lebrun  of  the  Versailles  depart- 
ment in  motion  ;  Rouen  by  Tourret  or  Liancourt,  &c.  A 
second  national  protest  would  have  a  great  effect  and  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  faction  which  oppresses  you."  3     The  Lameths 

1  A.N.  W.  13.  19.    Undated.  2  Moniteur,  xiii.  155,  230. 

3  The  letter,  dated  Maubeuge,  Thursday  9th  [i.e.  Aug.],  was  seized. 
It  was  published  in  the  Neuvieme  Recueil  de  pieces  trouvees  chez 
M.  Delaporte,  though  it  was  not  found  in  the  Tuileries,  but  intercepted. 
Robespierre  printed  it  in  his  Defenseur  de  la  Constitution,  no.  xii.  p.  596. 
Rouen  is  misprinted  Roux  in  the  Neuvieme  Recueil. 
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and  Duport  were  also  concerned  in  the  well-known  plan  to 
remove  the  royal  family  to  Compiegne,  frustrated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  stir.1 

Duport  had  completely  lost  his  head.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  be  editing  a  paper  called  L'Indicateur,2  which  was 
sent  gratis  about  the  kingdom  in  profusion,  and  as  he  never 
denied  it,  one  fears  that  the  leading  articles  must  be  taken  as 
representing  his  views.  This  paper  took  a  thoroughly  patriotic 
tone  over  the  war  and  was  not  anti-revolutionary,  but  it  made 
for  weakness  and  discouragement.  It  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
divisions  and  miseries  of  France,  attacked  the  Girondins  with 
virulence,  deplored  the  mistakes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  advocated  two  chambers,  the  second  chamber  to  be 
a  Senate  nominated  for  life.  In  July  it  argued  that  the 
Assembly  ought  to  retire  or  dissolve  and  leave  the  direction  of 
affairs  entirely  to  the  Government. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  gives  a  spiteful  and  no  doubt  exag- 
gerated description  of  Duport  at  meetings  of  the  secret  council 
of  ministers  and  friends  of  the  King,  representing  him  as  talking 
weakly  and  boastfully  of  what  his  friends  would  do  when  they 
came  into  power ; 3  and  many  people,  both  now  and  afterwards, 
received  the  impression  that  Duport  repented  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  painful  to  speak  of  the  errors  of  this  noble  mind  : 
"  Who  would  not  weep  if  Addison  were  he  ?  "  4 

Barnave  saw  that  there  was  very  little  hope  for  the  Con- 
stitution after  the  20th  June  and  its  consequences.  Lafayette 
had  risked  all  on  a  chance  ;  "  before  these  last  events  he 
would  have  been  the  general  rallying-point  in  a  great  calamity," 
he  wrote  in  his  note-book.  '  In  our  position  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  war  must  be  fortunate  or  the  Constitution  is 
lost,  for  the  King  by  dismissing  his  ministers  and  M.  de  Lf 
[Lafayette]  by  the  steps  he  took,  have  assumed  all  the  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  happens,  and  if  we  meet  with  reverses 
both  of  them  are  lost  and  the  Republicans  will  become  the 
centre  of  confidence  and  hope."5 

1  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  125-8. 

2  L'Indicateur,  ou  Journal  des  causes  et  des  effets,  29  May-10  Aug.  1792. 
See  Moniteur,  xiii.  80  ;   Thermometre  du  Jour,  24  June,  p.  687. 

3  Histoire,  viii.  314-17.  4  Pope  originally  wrote  "  Addison  ". 
5  A.N.  W.  15.    Registre  i.  73. 
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He  saw  that  petitions  and  protests  were  useless,  that  they 
might  indeed  "  give  a  few  months'  life  to  the  Constitution," 
but  could  do  no  more,  and  with  his  unfailing  instinct  for 
preserving  the  unity  of  France  he  signed  none.1  He  did,  it  is 
true,  begin  to  draw  up  an  address  from  Dauphine  to  the 
Assembly,  but  he  did  not  finish  it,  and  it  was  so  patriotic  that 
Fouquier-Tinville  let  it  alone.  There  was  no  reproach  of  the 
Assembly  in  it,  only  an  appeal  to  the  Assembly's  better  self, 
and  no  word  of  the  King,  though  much  of  the  Constitution, 
the  common  bond  between  all  Frenchmen.  "  To  secure  our 
independence  and  our  territory  against  the  foreigner,  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  we  have  sworn  to  in  its  integrity,  this  is 
our  profession  of  faith."  ..."  They  talk  to  you  incessantly 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  of  a  law  which  supersedes 
all  others,  but  when  Europe  seems  to  have  conspired  to  oppress 
our  liberty,  it  cannot  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  French  people 
to  disunite  them."  2 

He  did  not  hear  from  his  friends  after  the  20th  June. 
Probably  they  were  a  little  afraid  to  write  to  him.  They  must 
have  known  how  widely  he  differed  from  them  and  they  did 
not  ask  him  to  procure  addresses.  He  was  much  disturbed 
by  their  silence  and  there  are  three  drafts  of  his  next  letter  to 
Theodore,  written  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August.3 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Theod[ore]  why  I  am  experiencing 
such  a  long  silence  from  you  and  from  all  our  friends.  You 
must  have  known  the  time  of  my  return  4  and  you  can  never 
have  thought  me  more  anxious  about  the  state  of  affairs. 

1  CEuvres,  ii.  25  and  386-7  (Defence).  2  A.N.  W.  13.  8. 

3  When  he  wrote,  he  had  not  heard  -from  any  of  his  friends  since  writing 
to  Dumas  from  the  Drome.  He  tells  Alquier  (Jan.  1793,  GLuvres,  ii.  320) 
that  he  only  heard  of  "  all  the  events  which  preceded  and  accompanied  " 
the  10  August  from  the  papers. 

4  In  another  draft :  "  Dumas  must  have  told  you  when  I  was 
returning."  (A.  N.  W.  13.)  The  third  draft  shows  his  ignorance  of  his 
friends'  activities.  The  names  of  d'Orleans,  Lameth  and  Montesquiou 
had  been  publicly  linked  in  a  foolish  way  as  "  leaders  of  the  Calvinists 
in  the  South,'  on  which  Theodore  had  written  to  the  papers  (Gazette 
universelle,  3  June,  p.  618)  to  protest  that  neither  he  nor  his  brothers 
"  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  MM.  d'Orleans  and  de  Montesquiou." 
Montesquiou,  a  prominent  '  Constituant,'  commanding  the  army  in 
the  south,  was  in  Grenoble  in  the  summer  (Moniteur,  xii.  681),  and 
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"  To  me  it  seems  so  grievous  that  I  see  hardly  any  hope 
except  in  the  timidity  of  those  who  have  led  us  into  it,  or 
rather  in  their  sudden  return  to  reason.  I  know  well  that  they 
may  fail  in  their  final  intentions,  that  the  Assembly  may  grow 
angry  when  it  sees  them  exposed,  that  the  Constitution  may 
even  be  a  little  strengthened  through  the  attempts  made  to 
overturn  it — but  then,  what  will  this  lead  to  ?  Will  they  be 
hindered  from  paralysing  everything  by  being  hindered  from 
destroying  everything  ?  Is  there  any  party  besides  them 
with  stability  enough  to  make  things  go  ?  Is  there  any  means 
of  governing  and  keeping  order  after  the  resignations  of  the 
Department,  the  dissolution  of  the  Staff,1  in  a  word,  after 
a  mad  opposition  has  led  them  to  upset  everything  ?     To  that 

1  answer :  No  ;  and  I  defy  anyone  to  contradict  me.  This  leads 
to  the  question,  are  these  people  quite  decided  ?  Do  they 
agree  among  themselves  ?  It  seems  not.  Is  it  impossible, 
then,  to  make  them  see  that  they  are  ruining  everything  and 
that  they  are  ruining  themselves  ?  Is  there  no  one  between 
them  and  you  others  ?  If  they  would  only  suspend  their 
course,  military  successes  may  happen  which  will  change 
every  one's  ideas.  However,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a 
moment  when  they  were  frightened  at  the  result  of  their 
doings,  and  if  instead  of  seeming  to  wish  to  crush  them 
under  the  weight  of  their  responsibility,  hands  had  been  held 

Barnave,  to  whom  the  General  was  friendly  (CEitvres,  iv.  370,  and  see 
above,  p.  280,  note  3),  had  evidently  remonstrated  with  Theodore,  and 
was  now  half  inclined  to  think  that  this  might  account  for  his  silence. 
He  writes  :  "  Why,  my  dear  Theod.,  am  I  enduring  such  a  long  silence 
from  you  and  from  all  our  friends  ?  I  can't  doubt  that  Dum.  told  you 
of  my  return. — You  have  been  a  little  hurt  by  my  reproaches  about  the 
letter  you  printed,  but  you  cannot  disguise  from  yourself  that  they 
were  just.  For  the  rest,  as  I  have  only  seen  our  General  very  super- 
ficially, I  can't  tell  whether  he  thought  anything  of  it  ;  he  hasn't  been 
here  at  all  for  more  than  a  month. — At  last  I  have  had  news  of  Alex, 
from  la  Salcette,  but  I  was  not  pleased  to  learn  that  he  and  Malo 
[Charles]  would  no  longer  serve  in  the  same  army."  (A.N.  W.  13.  16.) 
La  Salcette  was  Alexandre's  aide-de-camp.  (T.  Lameth,  Memoires, 
172.) 

1  The  resignation  of  the  Department  of  Paris  was  announced  to  the 
Assembly  23  July ;  the  Staff  of  the  National  Guard  had  been  dissolved 

2  July  (Moniteur,  xiii.  28,  224). 
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out  to  them  to  establish  order — but  there  was  a  wish  to  force 
-pilferers  to  become  scoundrels."1 

In  another  version  he  blames  the  way  in  which  the  Con- 
stitutionalists were  resigning  and  retiring.  "  Every  one  seems 
to  think  of  himself  and  to  withdraw  from  the  fray.  With 
such  a  method  they  can't  hope  to  keep  public  spirit  up  ; 
it  has  a  look  of  surrender  and  despair  which  fills  one's  mind 
with  the  blackest  conjectures,  it  takes  all  courage  from  those 
who  are  not  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  .  .  .  Yet  I  hope  that 
your  Assembly  will  reflect  before  it  decrees  the  forfeiture  " 
[i.e.  of  the  throne].2 

We  have  kept  to  the  last  a  reflection  written  by  Barnave  in 
March,  because  it  may  be  considered  his  political  testament. 

'  What  an  immense  space  we  have  traversed  in  these  three 
years,  and  without  being  able  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  it. 

"  We  have  turned  up  the  earth  very  deep,  we  have  found 
a  vigorous  and  fertile  soil,  but  what  poisonous  exhalations 
have  come  forth  ! 

'  What  mind  in  individuals,  what  courage  in  the  masses, 
but  how  little  firmness  of  character,  calm  force,  and  above  all 
real  virtue  ! 

'  Now  that  I  have  returned  home  again  I  have  asked 
myself  whether  I  might  not  just  as  well  never  have  left  it, 
and  I  have  had  to  think  a  while  before  I  could  answer,  hope  and 
energy  are  so  much  abated  by  the  situation  in  which  the  first 
doings  of  this  new  Assembly  have  placed  us. 

"  Yet  when  one  reflects  a  little  one  becomes  convinced  that 
whatever  happens  we  cannot  cease  to  be  free,  and  that  the 
principal  evils  which  we  have  destroyed  will  never  appear 
again."  3 

1  A.N.W.  13.  18.    Undated.  2  A.N.W.  13.  16.    Undated. 

3  A.N.  W.  15.  Registre  ii.  1  ;  written  immediately  after  the  date, 
March  1792.  Berenger  prints  a  version  with  a  few  variations  (CEuvres, 
i.  220). 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
PRISON 

When  Barnave  reviewed  the  events  of  July  and  August  in 
his  Introduction  he  did  not  want  to  be  hard  on  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, and  he  spoke  of  Lafayette's  "  proud  and  energetic 
resistance  "  and  of  the  addresses  from  the  Army,  as  "  irregular 
measures  "  which  had  been  "  legitimated  "  by  the  state  of 
revolution  into  which  the  country  had  already  been  plunged 
through  the  breaking  of  all  the  laws.  The  final  catastrophe 
he  attributed  to  the  Assembly,  "  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
first  person  who  could  overawe  it  ;  without  a  purpose  and 
without  resolution."  It  "  tried  to  save  the  King,"  yet  never 
supported  him  ;  refused  to  condemn  either  Lafayette  or  his 
opponents  ;  and  by  its  "  contemptible  weakness  "  gave  "  a  hand- 
ful of  men  the  audacity  to  undertake  its  subjugation  and  to 
make  a  great  revolution  in  the  State  by  means  of  a  popular 
riot."  x 

After  the  ioth  August,  the  commissaries  of  the  Assembly, 
searching  in  the  Tuileries  for  papers  which  should  give  indis- 
putable proof  of  the  plots  which  had  so  often  been  denounced, 
found  the  following  document  in  the  drawer  of  a  bureau 
in  the  King's  private  rooms.  It  was  read  to  the  Assembly 
on  Aug.  15th  by  Lariviere,  the  finder,  with  the  remark  that 
it  was  in  Delessart's  hand,  and  that  the  title  was  written  by 
the  King  himself. 

"  Plan  of  the  committee  of  ministers,  concerted  with 
MM.  Alexandre  Lameth  and  Barnave. 

"  1.  To  refuse  the  sanction.  2.  To  write  a  new  letter  to  the 
Princes  in  a  royal  and  fraternal  tone.  3.  A  new  proclamation 
about  the  emigrants,  in  a  firm  style  and  showing  clearly  the 
intention  of  maintaining  the  Constitution.  4.  A  requisition, 
giving  reasons,  to  the  Powers,  not  to  allow  within  their  territories 
any  gatherings,    armaments   or   hostile   preparations.     5.  To 

1  Introduction,  217-18. 
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set  up  three  Courts  Martial,  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  make 
new  regulations  about  resignations,  desertions,  replace- 
ments, &c. 

"  The  minister  of  Justice  will  take  to  the  Assembly  and 
will  himself  hand  to  the  President  the  decree,  marked  with 
the  formula  :  '  The  King  will  consider.' x  He  will  then  state, 
speaking  in  his  own  name,  that  the  King  would  have  acceded 
to  some  provisions  of  the  law,  but  that  the  sanction  being 
indivisible,  &c.  He  will  say  that  the  King  has  never  lost  sight 
of  this  object  ;  he  will  recall  in  a  general  way  what  has  been 
done  :  as  the  proclamation  about  emigrations,  the  letter  which 
the  King  has  already  written  to  the  Princes,  his  brothers. 
He  will  read  the  new  letter  which  is  to  be  written  ;  he  will 
announce  measures,  old  as  well  as  new,  of  which  each  minister 
will  immediately  give  an  account. 

"  The  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  recall  the  previous 
measures,  and  will  demonstrate  the  good  effect  they  have  had 
upon  the  Emperor  by  making  known  the  orders  which  he  has 
given  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  will  apprise  the  Assembly 
of  the  new  requisition. 

"  The  minister  of  War  will  give  an  account  of  what  con- 
cerns him. 

'  The  minister  of  the  Interior  will  say  that  the  decrees 
already  passed,  relating  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  salaries, 
&c.,2  are  carefully  executed. 

"  It  is  thought  that  the  King  would  do  an  extremely  useful 
thing  if  he  were  to  ask  each  department  for  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  be  placed  in  his  Guard."3 

Cambon  rose  :  "  This  document  will  no  doubt  convince  the 
most  incredulous  of  the  existence  of  that  centre  of  conspiracy 

1  The  formula  used  for  the  veto. 

2  These  decrees  deprived  the  emigres  of  pensions,  salaries,  &c. 

3  Piece  trouvee  dans  un  des  secretaires  du  cabinet  du  Roi  par  MM.  les 
Commissaires  envoy es  aux  Tuileries  ;  imprimee  par  ordre  de  I'Assemblee 
Nationale  (6  pp.).  Imp.  Nat.  1792  [B.M.  R.  8].  Two  other  papers, 
read  at  the  same  time,  were  printed  with  it  ;  one  a  letter  from  the 
Princes  to  the  King,  the  other  a  note  to  Montmorin,  Governor  of 
Fontainebleau.  Neither  of  them  had  anything  to  do  with  Barnave. 
The  Moniteur  prints  all  three  (xiii.  431).  The  original  is  not  in  Barnave's 
dossier,  which  only  contains  a  printed  copy  of  the  three  documents. 
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which  has  already  been  denounced  to  you  under  the  name 
of  '  Co  mite  autrichien  '.  The  Court  believed  that  its  day  of 
vengeance  had  come.  On  the  contrary,  these  days  must  be 
days  of  the  people's  justice.  I  demand  the  impeachment  of  the 
two  ex-constituants." 

The  Assembly  voted  the  impeachment  of  Alexandre  Lameth 
and  Barnave.  The  abbe  Fauchet,  a  great  denouncer,  re- 
marked that  for  consistency's  sake  the  ministers  of  the  time 
ought  to  be  impeached  too,  and  accordingly  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  Duportail,  Tarbe  and  Duport-Dutertre  were  included 
in  the  decree.1     Delessart  had  been  impeached  already. 

Orders  were  sent  to  Dauphine  to  arrest  Barnave  at  once 
and  to  seize  his  papers,  but  the  formally  worded  decree  of 
impeachment  was  not  presented  till  Aug.  26th.  Lariviere 
was  honest  and  he  then  begged  to  rectify  an  error.  He  had 
not  meant,  he  said,  to  give  the  impression  that  the  title  of  the 
document  was  certainly  in  the  King's  hand,  he  had  only 
stated  that  the  commissaries  thought  so,  and  he  was  no 
expert  in  handwriting.  Goupilleau  made  the  same  statement 
with  regard  to  Delessart's  writing.  But  the  act  of  impeach- 
ment was  passed.2 

It  set  forth  that  the  paper  found  in  the  King's  bureau 
"  seemed  "  to  show  "  a  concert  between  the  King's  ministers 
and  the  secret  councillors  designated  at  the  top  of  the  docu- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures,  apparently  active, 
the  real  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  thus  to 
destroy  the  legislative  power,  by  resistance  on  some  points 
and  by  the  inertia  of  the  executive  power  on  others."  The 
accused  were  sent  before  the  High  Court  of  Orleans,  to  be 
tried  "  for  having  conspired  against  the  Constitution,  the 
general  safety  of  the  State,  and  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of 
the  French  nation."  3 

1  Moniteur,  xiii.  431  ;  Proces-verbal,  xii.  289,  15  Aug.,  evening. 
The  Moniteur  and  Journal  des  Debats  include  Montmorin  in  the  decree. 

2  Moniteur,  xiii.  541. 

3  A.N.  W.  298.  Barnave's  dossier,  no.  19.  The  Act  is  signed  by 
Servan  and  Danton  (QLuvres,  ii.  313).  In  the  original  decree,  as  printed 
in  the  Proces-verbal  of  the  Assembly  (xiii.  359),  the  intercepted  letter 
of  Alexandre  Lameth,  already  quoted,  erroneously  said  to  have  been 
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No  voice  was  raised  for  Barnave  ;  his  friends,  who  would 
have  risked  anything  to  serve  him,  knew  that  their  advocacy 
was  useless.  It  is  true  that  the  air  was  thick  with  suspicion, 
nevertheless  the  impeachment  does  not  say  much  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  Assembly.  Marat,  in  one  of  those  moments 
of  common-sense  which  broke  his  ravings,  noticed  this,  and 
wrote  that  the  "  Plan  "  contained  "  nothing  which  the  most 
faithful  friend  of  the  Constitution  and  the  frankest  patriot 
might  not  own.  Why  then  all  this  fuss  about  nothing,  unless 
it  is  to  trick  the  people  and  to  absolve  the  King  beforehand 
from  the  accusation  of  having  plotted  against  the  Consti- 
tution ?  "  1 

The  news  of  the  revolution  reached  Grenoble  on  the  12th. 
Barnave,  who  had  no  reason  to  fear,  stayed  on  quietly  at 
St.  Robert,  riding  out  every  day  as  usual.2  The  order  for  his 
arrest  arrived  on  the  18th  and  the  authorities  decided  to  carry 
it  out  during  the  night,  for  two  reasons.  First,  though 
Dauphine,  incensed  with  the  King,  had  accepted  the  new 
revolution  as  a  deliverance,3  Barnave  was  much  beloved,  and 
his  arrest  by  day  might  have  caused  disturbances  in  Grenoble. 
Secondly,  the  National  Guards  of  St.  £greve  were  to  be 
reviewed  in  the  morning,  and  his  battalion  might  have  attempted 
to  resist.  Therefore  a  captain  of  gendarmes  and  three  men, 
supported  by  two  officers  and  forty- five  soldiers,  were  dispatched 
to  St.  Robert  in  the  small  hours.  They  arrived  there  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  arrested  Barnave,  searched  among  all 
his  papers,  put  those  they  found,  together  with  two  note- 
books, into  a  large,  black  portfolio,  which  had  a  lock  but  no 
key,  and  sealed  it  up  with  the  seal  of  the  department.  Barnave 
put  his  own  seal  upon  it  also,  two  capital  letters,  A.  B.  He 
was  then  taken  off  to  Grenoble  ;  the  National  Guard  met  the 
soldiers  at  the  city  gate,  and  he  was  safely  conveyed  to  the 
citadel.4 

found  in  the  Tuileries  among  Laporte's  papers,  is  also  referred  to,  and 
Bertrand's  name  is  omitted,  by  a  mistake. 

1  Ami  du  Peuple,  19  Aug.,  p.  3. 

2  Defence,  CEiivres,  ii.  387.  Barnave  says  that  the  news  arrived  on 
the  12th. 

3  A.  Prudhomme,  Histoire  de  Grenoble,  p.  631.     Grenoble,  1888. 

4  Barnave's  dossier,  nos.  11,  14,  16,  23  ;  David's  account  (T.  Lameth 
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Meanwhile  his  apartment  in  the  rue  des  Vieux  Jesuites  had 
been  locked  and  sealed.  It  was  searched  next  day  and  Madame 
Barnave,  who  had  followed  her  son  to  Grenoble  at  once  and 
had  obtained  leave  to  be  present  at  the  search,  herself 
showed  the  commissaries  round  it.  Barnave's  room,  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  contained  several  cupboards  in  the  wall 
and  a  bureau.  Nothing  was  found  there  but  family  papers, 
which  were  not  taken,  and  in  the  drawers  of  the  bureau,  some 
notes  on  public  matters,  one  or  two  letters  and  a  small  collection 
of  pamphlets,  nearly  all  of  them  his  own  works  which  had 
been  printed.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  other  rooms,  and 
there  were  no  papers  among  the  books  in  the  library.1 

He  did  not  stay  long  in  the  citadel,  for  on  Aug.  24th  he 
was  in  the  Conciergerie,  the  prison  close  to  the  palace  of  the 
Parlement,  whose  walls  were  washed  and  cells  made  damp  by 
the  Isere.  Here  for  a  month  he  was  kept  au  secret,  confined 
to  his  cell  and  supposed  to  see  no  one.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
rules  his  mother  contrived  to  find  her  way  to  him,  disguised 
as  the  serving-woman  who  brought  in  his  meals.2 

He  was  not  alone,  a  faithful  friend  and  constant  companion 
had  obtained  leave  to  share  his  captivity.  This  young  man, 
or  rather  boy,  for  he  was  only  eighteen,  named  David,  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  Barnave  family,  his  education  had 
been  looked  after  by  Barnave  himself  and  he  had  been  with 
him  in  Paris  for  part  of  the  time,  probably  acting  as  secretary. 
David  never  ceased  to  regret  that  the  arrest  had  not  been 
attempted  a  few  hours  later,  when  the  company  of  National 
Guards  which  he  commanded  in  Barnave's  battalion  would 
have  been  under  arms, — for  then  it  would  never  have  taken 
place.3 

In  the  first  days  Barnave's  life  was  hanging  on  a  thread. 
Had  he  been  sent  to  Orleans  or  to  Paris  he  would  have  perished 

MSS.,  i.  210).  The  story  heard  by  Achard  de  Germane  (Lettres,  p.  205, 
30  Aug.  1792),  that  Barnave  was  attacked  by  the  mob  on  the  bridge 
and  owed  his  life  to  his  courage,  is  obviously  untrue. 

1  Dossier,  no.  4  (note  of  Madame  Barnave,  dated  Grenoble,  19  Aug.) 
and  no.  7.     Cf.  above,  i.  53,  note  2. 

2  A.N.  W.  1 3 .  Proces-verbal  of  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  d' Aiguillon, 
to  Barnave  in  the  Conciergerie,  on  24  Aug.  ;   David ;  Berenger,  cxxiv. 

3  Berenger,  cxxiv  ;   David. 
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in  the  massacres  of  the  prisoners  *  or  have  been  slaughtered 
by  the  mob,  as  Clermont-Tonnerre  was  in  Paris  and  La  Roche- 
foucauld in  Normandy.  Fortunately  no  further  orders  had 
been  sent  with  the  warrant.  On  Aug.  20th  the  local  authorities 
wrote  for  instructions  to  Roland,  once  more  minister  of  the 
Interior  ;  Roland  answered,  on  Aug.  31st,  that  the  prisoner's 
papers  were  to  be  inventoried  and  anything  "  criminal  or 
suspicious  "  sent  to  him,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Assembly.2 

On  Sept.  6th  the  Department  sent  three  officials  to  inventory 
Barnave's  papers  in  his  presence  ;  a  long  proceeding,  for  it 
meant  looking  through  them  all  and  putting  signatures  on 
anything  considered  important,  in  order  to  establish  its 
authenticity.  Thus  Barnave  and  an  official  signed  every  page 
of  the  two  note-books  on  which  there  was  writing.  Each 
noteworthy  item  was  mentioned  separately  in  the  inventory, 
the  rest  were  lumped  together.  All  the  papers  found  at 
St.  Robert  were  gone  through  first,  and  on  Sept.  12th  those 
found  in  Grenoble.  At  the  end  Barnave  presented  a  few 
"  observations  in  writing  "  to  the  commissaries,  and  asked 
that  they  might  be  inserted  in  the  ftroces-verbal. 

'  Gentlemen,"  they  ran,  "  I  have  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  inventory  of  my  papers,  I  have  even  seen  with  pleasure 
a  chance  of  letting  them  pass  under  your  eyes,  and  if,  in  the 
present  crisis,  anything  that  leads  to  the  discussion  of  State 
affairs  were  not  liable  to  injure  the  public  welfare  by  dividing 
men's  minds,  my  first  request  would  have  been  that  they  might 
be  printed,  in  order  that  the  verdict  of  the  tribunal  might  be 
preceded  by  the  judgement  of  my  country.  But  I  cannot 
thus  consent  to  their  removal  to  Paris  ;  I  have  an  evident 
right  and  the  strongest  reasons  to  oppose  it,  and  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  explaining  them  to  you." 

He  then  argued  in  the  style  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ; 
first,  that  the  commissaries  had  seen  for  themselves  that  his 
papers  did  in  fact  contain  nothing  "  criminal  or  suspicious  ;  ' 
and    further,    that    in    giving    the    order    the    minister    had 
acted  illegally.     Unless  a  special  decree  ordained  otherwise, 

1  He  says  himself  that  he  escaped  them  "by  a  lucky  star  "  (letter 
to  Alquier,  Jan.  1793,  CEuvres,  ii.  316). 

2  Champollion-Figeac  prints  these  two  letters,  Les  Etats,  ii.  384-5. 
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a  prisoner's  papers  would  of  course  accompany  him  to  the 
Court  which  was  to  try  him,  Orleans  in  this  case  ;  but  there 
was  no  such  decree. 

"  Perhaps  at  another  time  I  should  not  have  cared  to  base 
my  arguments  on  irregularities  ;  perhaps  I  should  have  passed 
over  the  inconveniences  they  might  entail,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining,  through  a  more  often  repeated  examination,  a  still 
more  striking  justification." 

But  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  might  happen  to  the 
papers,  or  whether  they  might  not  be  tampered  with,  he  could 
not  let  them  go. 

'  These  papers  are  my  most  valuable  property,  for  my 
honour  is  locked  up  among  them  ;  the  less  the  possession  of 
them  can  serve  my  prosecutor,  the  more  important  it  is  to 
me  for  my  justification.  I  know  that  I  do  not  need  them  to 
avert  a  judicial  condemnation,  but  I  do  need  them  to  silence 
the  calumnies  which  have  been  so  astutely  circulated  ;  I  do 
need  them  to  spread  out  my  whole  soul  before  the  eyes  of  my 
judges  and  my  fellow-citizens  ;  I  need  them  to  carry  a  great 
case  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  when  the  time 
has  come."  x 

The  local  authorities  must  have  seen  that  he  was  in  the 
right,  for  the  papers,  sealed  up  once  more  in  the  big,  black 
portfolio,  remained  at  Grenoble  until  he  himself  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paris.2 

When  the  first  storm  had  blown  over  he  was  safe  as  long 
as  he  could  be  kept  in  his  native  country  without  attracting 
attention.  He  had  no  personal  enemies  there  and  many 
friends  ;  the  Dauphinois,  who  never  became  cruel,  were  not 
denouncers,  and  the  authorities,  who  were  all  favourable  to 
him,  took  care  not  to  remind  any  one  in  Paris  of  his  existence. 
He  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  arrested  "  for  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen,"  but  the  better  informed  put  his 
detention  down  to  the  wish  of  the  men  in  power  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  way,  for  fear  he  should  form  a  party.3  This  was 
really  the  case,  for  he  says  in  letters  to  friends,  that  two 
commissaries   of  the  Convention  who   came  to   Grenoble   (in 

1  Dossier,  no.  23.    Proces-verbal  of  6  and  12  Sept. 

2  Dossier,  no.  30.  3  Achard  de  Germane,  30  Aug.,  p.  205. 
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October)  on  a  mission  to  the  Army,  "  told  our  administrators 
very  frankly  that  it  was  expedient  to  keep  me  in  prison  for 
some  time  yet  and  until  things  were  more  settled  ;  that 
I  should  probably  be  against  all  that  was  doing,  &c,  &C."1 

Subsequent  discoveries  only  tended  to  confirm  his  innocence, 
for  his  name  was  not  even  mentioned  in  all  the  Tuileries 
papers,2  including  those  in  the  Armoire  de  fer,  found  on  Nov. 
20th.  At  some  time,  probably  early  in  1793,  he  wrote  to  the 
Comite  de  Surete  generate  of  the  Convention,  to  which  all 
denunciations  were  brought,  and  learnt  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry  that  nothing  against  him  had  come  to,  light.  We  may 
note  that  the  Lameths'  correspondence,  seized  in  Paris,  had 
been  taken  to  this  Committee.3 

Barnave's  friends,  meanwhile,  were  going  through  sad 
adventures  and  had  entered  on  long  wanderings.  Alexandre, 
who  narrowly  escaped  arrest,  joined  Lafayette  in  his  flight 
over  the  border,  and  together  with  that  General,  Latour- 
Maubourg,  and  Bureaux-Pusy,  was  suffering  a  cruel  captivity 
at  the  hands  of  Prussian  enemies,  eager  to  punish  leading 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  No  more  news  of 
him  can  ever  have  reached  Barnave.  Charles  and  Duport 
both  owed  their  lives  to  the  generous,  enigmatical  Danton. 
Charles  had  left  the  outposts  of  the  Army,  on  leave,  to  see  his 
wife  and  child  off  for  England  at  le  Havre  ;  he  was  arrested 
on  his  way  there,  near  Rouen,  and  was  in  imminent  danger. 
Theodore  appealed  to  Danton,  who  answered  :  "  Charles  is 
not  a  Republican,  but  the  Revolution  would  be  dishonoured 

1  Facsimile  letter,  CEuvres,  i,  and  letter  to  Alquier,  CEuvres,  ii.  327. 
The  commissaries  were  Lacombe-Saint-Michel  and  Gasparin.  There 
was  a  third,  Dubois-Crance.  See  Aulard,  Recueil  des  Actes  du  Comite 
de  salut  public,  i.  68. 

2  Except  by  a  royalist,  with  imprecations.  Montmorin,  questioned 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  on  23  Aug.,  on  the  relations  between  the 
King's  Council  and  Barnave  and  Lameth,  replied  that  after  the  flight 
to  Varennes  the  ministers  met  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  Justice, 
and  many  deputies  used  to  join  them,  whole  committees  even  ;  Barnave 
and  Lameth  came  with  the  rest.  After  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion things  resumed  their  old  order.  Moniteur,  xiii.  493.  Montmorin 
perished  in  the  September  massacres. 

3  Tuetey,  viii,  no.  472  (order  of  21  Dec.  1792);  CEuvres,  ii.  ^37- 
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if  a  hair  of  his  head  were  to  fall,"  and  promised  help.  Theodore 
made  every  effort  in  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  the  accusation  against  Charles  was  referred  to  ' '  the 
executive  power."  The  executive  power  meant  Danton,  and 
Charles  was  set  free.1  He  went  to  England  with  his  family, 
joining  Dumas  and  his  family  on  the  way,  for  Dumas  too  was 
in  danger.  They  settled  at  Hackney,  and  there  the  inexorable 
Chauvigny  found  his  enemy  out,  the  duel  took  place  at  last, 
and  Charles  was  dangerously  wounded.  In  his  old  age,  when 
once  more  a  deputy,  he  was  accused  of  having  consorted  with 
emigres,  and  made  the  Chamber  roar  with  laughter  by  replying 
in  his  breezy  manner  :  "I  never  had  any  relations  with  the 
emigres  but  once.  I  fought  one  then,  and  he  ran  his  sword 
through  my  body."  2 

The  story  of  Duport's  illegal  arrest  by  Marat's  orders,  at 
the  time  of  the  September  massacres,  and  of  how  Danton, 
warned  by  Madame  Duport,  snatched  him  from  Marat's 
clutches,  has  been  often  told.3  Duport  and  his  family  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland.     His  father  was  guillotined. 

Theodore,  the  only  deputy  who  had  the  courage  to  speak 
out  about  the  September  massacres,4  after  doing  all  that  he 
could  for  his  friends,  joined  his  brother  in  England.  D'Aiguillon 
and  Victor  Broglie,  both  Generals  in  command  on  the  frontier, 
published  protests  after  the  10th  August  and  remained  at 
their  posts  till  they  were  superseded.  D'Aiguillon  sent  copies 
of  the  protest  to  Barnave  with  an  affectionate,  unhappy  letter, 
announcing  his  own  intention  of  leaving  France  and  asking 
if  his  friend  was  going  to  do  the  same  :    "  Who  knows  whether 

1  Charles's  own  account,  Journal  des  Debats  politiques,  4  Feb.  1832  ; 
Moniteur,  xiii.  745-6.  Probably  he  went  to  Rouen  in  connexion  with 
Liancourt's  scheme  to  get  the  King  there. 

2  Dumas,  hi.  1-15  ;  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  204-19;  Gorsas,  Courrier 
des  departements ,  15  Nov.  1792,  p.  227  ;  Journal  des  Debats,  4  Feb.  1832. 

3  e.g.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  iii.  351,  &c. ;  cf.  Robinet,  Vie  privee  de 
Danton,  1st  edition  (1865),  p.  299,  &c.  The  documents  printed  show 
that  Theodore's  account  (Memoires,  194-7)  is  incorrect. 

4  Memoires,  193.  He  was  not  reported  in  the  papers,  but  refers  to 
the  corroboration  of  Boissy  d'Anglas,  which  will  be  found  in  Boissy's 
Essai  sur  la  vie,  les  ecrits  et  les  opinions  de  M.  de  Malesherbes  (Paris, 
1 8 19),  2e  partie,  p.  200  (note  16). 
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we  shall  ever  meet  again  ?  "  The  letter,  intercepted  and 
brought  to  Barnave  in  prison,  was  afterwards  read  to  the 
Assembly.  D'Aiguillon  joined  the  Lameths  in  England 1 
and  later  on  settled  with  Charles  and  Alexandre  at  Hamburg, 
where  they  supported  themselves  by  setting  up  a  business  ; 
he  died  in  exile.  Broglie  remained  in  France  and  was 
executed. 

After  the  first  month  Barnave,  being  no  longer  au  secret, 
was  able  to  communicate  with  the  outside  world,  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  were  allowed  to  spend  every  evening  with 
him.  He  passed  his  time  in  reading  and  writing  and  followed 
the  events  of  the  day  in  the  newspapers.2  David  wrote  for 
Theodore  Lameth  an  account  of  his  imprisonment  which  is 
interesting  but  meagre.  For  all  his  devotion  he  was  too 
young  and  took  Barnave  too  much  for  granted  to  observe 
and  understand,  and  he  says  naively  that  when  in  later  years 
he  came  to  think  his  friend's  character  over  and  to  compare 
him  with  other  men,  "  he  left  on  my  mind  the  idea  that  nature 
had  lavished  on  him  every  kind  of  gift."  He  records  only  two 
things  about  Barnave's  conversation  ;  the  first,  that  when 
there  were  cries  of  Vive  la  Republiquc  !  under  the  windows, 
he  said  :  "  These  words  sound  ill  to  my  ears  ;  a  republic 
cannot  suit  France."  The  second  is  the  touching  detail  that 
'  he  was  always  talking  about  his  friends  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly." 

He  gave  David  lessons  in  history  and  drawing.  They  were 
evidently  not  very  successful.  "  No  doubt  I  should  have 
profited  more  in  less  sad  circumstances  and  with  more  apti- 
tude," says  poor  David.  The  boy  fell  really  ill  once  and  had 
to  leave  the  prison,  but  Madame  Barnave  and  her  daughters 
nursed  him  back  to  health  and  in  three  weeks  he  was  at  his 
post  again.3 

The  writings  with  which  Barnave  beguiled  his  captivity 
were  of  various  kinds,  and  he  jotted  down  reflections  as  they 
occurred  to  him,  in  his  old  way.  The  less  important,  non- 
political  ones  were  on  many  subjects :  literature,  eloquence, 
education,  art,  man  with  all  his  faculties  mental  and  physical, 

1  A.N.  W.  13.  Proces-verbal  of  24  Aug. ;  Moniteur,  xiii.  579  and  xv.  2. 

2  Berenger,  cxxiv-v.  3  David. 
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notes  on  books  and  history.  He  wrote  only  for  himself,  says 
Berenger,  with  no  idea  of  publication,  and  this  is  often  obvious  ; 
but  to  Madame  Saint-Germain  everything  in  her  brother's 
hand  was  sacred,  and  Berenger  approached  these  scraps  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  devotee.  He  arranged,  classified,  supplied 
titles  and  headings  ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  print  remarks  which 
Barnave  had  himself  dismissed  with  :  '  All  this  verbiage  is 
only  an  amplification  of  a  sentence  of  J.- J.  Rousseau."  It 
would  have  been  better  to  extract  what  there  is  of  interest 
in  the  papers  and  to  destroy  the  rest,  for  there  is  very  little 
of  Barnave's  real  self  to  be  found  in  them  and  a  great  many 
are  dull.  Some  even  throw  darkness  rather  than  light  upon 
his  character,  for  in  prison,  as  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution, 
he  sometimes  forced  himself  to  banish  enthusiasm.  He  was 
going  through  one  of  the  hardest  trials  that  can  be  endured,  the 
failure  of  a  noble  cause,  and  he  had  not  the  help  of  religion, 
beneath  whose  shelter  a  man  can  reconstruct  in  eternity 
what  has  been  shattered  in  time.  Under  this  trial  many  of 
the  revolutionaries  renounced  their  own  early  aspirations  as 
promptings  of  evil ;  but  he  never  lost  his  faith.  Many  of  them 
raged  at  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  their  fellow-country- 
men and  called  upon  the  coming  generation  to  avenge  them ; 
but  his  nature  was  too  sweet  to  harbour  such  feelings  and 
ideas.  He  took  refuge  in  the  thought  that  it  had  been  an 
illusion  to  trust  the  goodness  of  mankind  and  to  believe  that 
humanity  was  on  the  way  to  regeneration  ;  that  it  is  better 
when  reflecting  on  things  to  take  them  as  they  are  and  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  to  cultivate  worldly  wisdom.  For 
instance,  he  writes  that  high  play  is  an  excellent  exercise  in 
self-control.  It  is  a  flaw  in  character  to  allow  oneself  to  think 
on  a  lower  level ;  it  was  a  strange  one  in  him,  for  it  never 
even  occurred  to  him  to  apply  his  maxims  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  touches  on  politics  he  becomes  interesting, 
for  here  he  writes  in  his  own  character.  The  subjects  he  treats 
are  various  and  we  will  mention  in  passing  some  remarks  on 
divorce,  because  here  he  differs  entirely  from  the  thought  of 
his  day.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  country  where 
there  is  much  demand  for  divorce  it  ought  to  be  forbidden, 
since  in  the  low  state  of  morality  implied  by  the  frequency 
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of  the  demand,  anything  that  tends  to  weaken  the  marriage 
tie  is  a  mistake.  Where  there  is  very  little  demand  for  divorce 
it  might  be  conceded.1 

He  speaks  out  with  his  usual  frankness  when  he  writes  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  absence  of  bitterness  is  very  striking. 
His  reflections  are  always  enlightening  and  one  could  multiply 
quotations  at  will. 

;'  In  this  Revolution  there  has  never  been  energy,  unity,  and 
talent  except  in  attack ;  the  constitutional  party  has  been  as 
weak,  as  disunited,  as  pitiful  in  its  methods  of  defending 
the  Constitution  as  the  aristocrats  had  been  in  defending  their 
privileges." 

'  The  Revolution  met  with  few  obstacles  ;  if  the  people  had 
had  powerful  enemies  they  would  have  become  attached  to  the 
men  who  defended  them,  they  would  have  found  their  talents 
necessary."  As  it  was,  '  finding  nothing  before  them,  the 
people  always  wanted  to  advance,  and  when  their  guides 
stopped  they  left  them  for  others  whose  only  merit  was  that 
they  still  urged  them  forward."  2 

Again  :  '  The  first  revolutionaries,  who  find  themselves 
abandoned  by  most  of  those  who  helped  them  to  found  their 
work,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  strengthening  it, 
call  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  their  aid.  But  the  mass  has  not 
changed  its  character.  '  Do  you  want  to  give  us  peace  ?  ' 
it  says  to  them  ;  '  then  we  approve  of  you  ;  count  on  our 
secret  good  wishes  .  .  .  but  do  not  count  on  our  help.  We  put 
no  obstacles  in  your  way  when  you  wished  to  destroy  a  govern- 
ment under  which  we  were  accustomed  to  live  ;  how  can  you 
believe  that  we  shall  take  up  arms  for  the  government  you 
have  just  given  us,  when  we  only  know  its  advantages  through 
your  promises,  when  we  cannot  see  its  power  to  protect  us, 
when  the  idea  of  it  is  still  confused  in  our  memory  with  the 
agitations  which  rocked  its  cradle  ?  '  " 

His  conclusion  is  emphatic.  "'But,'  it  will  be  said,  'is  it 
then  impossible  to  fix  a  revolution  among  such  a  people  ? 
Will  the  movement  never  stop  till  the  nation  has  run  through 
all  the  degrees  of  anarchy,  and  the  mere  excess  of  sorrow  and 
weariness  drives  it  to  rest,  or  to  fall  under  the  old  despotism 

1  CEuvres,  ii.  162,  &c.  2  Ibid.,  33-4. 
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again  ?  '  If  it  is  so,  it  is  either  profound  blindness  or  a 
great  crime  to  begin  one. 

"  No  ;  this  dreadful  destiny  is  not  the  necessary  result  of 
a  revolution."  *  And  he  once  more  puts  down  the  continuance 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  failure  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  guard  its  own  work. 

This  last  passage  is  from  a  finished  work  which  he  must  have 
intended  for  ultimate  publication,  though  it  is  often  hastily 
and  carelessly  written,  the  Introduction  a  la  Revolution  fran- 
gaise,  from  which  we  have  frequently  quoted.  The  first  part 
contains  a  short  general  view  of  the  various  kinds  of  govern- 
ment and  the  progress  of  society  ;  the  second  consists  of  an 
account  of  his  own  conduct,  a  defence  of  the  Constitution,  and 
criticisms  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  brings  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  10th  August,  and 
ends  with  his  "  appeal  to  posterity  "  against  the  Girondins. 

"  But  here  I  stop,  and  I  ask  now :  whether  the  authors  of  the 
first  revolution  or  of  the  second  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country  ? 

"  The  first  wished  to  establish  a  free,  limited  monarchy. 
What  did  the  others  want  ?  "  2 

A  few  letters,  written  in  January  and  February  1793,  show 
that  prison  did  not  change  Barnave  at  all.  After  telling  his  old 
friend  and  colleague,  Alquier,  now  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
the  story  of  the  incident  at  Duport-Dutertre's,  he  adds  :  "  I  will 
be  equally  frank  about  my  opinions.  You  are  well  persuaded, 
I  imagine,  that  events  have  not  made  me  change  them,  and 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  political  any  more  than 
of  religious  persecutions.  But  you  certainly  do  me  justice 
enough  to  believe  that  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  and  my  last 
when  I  come  to  die,  will  be  for  the  independence  of  my  country, 
and  that  I  had  rather  see  our  affairs  much  more  embroiled  than 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  than  set  to  rights  by  foreigners.  Certainly 
nothing  would  be  able  to  make  me  the  friend  of  certain  people, 
but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  to-day  everything  must  give  way 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  snatching  this  unhappy  country 
from  foreign  rule  and  from  the  last  excesses  of  anarchy."  3 

1  Introduction,  149-50.  2  Ibid.,  219. 

3  Jan.  1793.     CEuvres,  ii.  321. 
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It  is  the  very  defence  set  up  for  the  Convention  by  its 
warmest  admirers. 

To  another  old  colleague,  probably  Baillot,  he  writes  : 

"  During  more  than  six  months  that  I  have  been  here, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  look  after  my  own  affairs.  Because 
of  the  prejudice  which  my  captivity  excites  among  people 
who  do  not  know  much,  my  property  is  always  on  the  verge 
of  being  destroyed  ;  some  farms  I  have  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome  have  been  nearly  burnt  several  times.  Besides, 
though  I  still  have  great  confidence  in  our  powers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  will  happen  in  a  campaign  in  which 
we  shall  have  to  fight  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  Now  the 
men  who  put  me  here  do  not  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  that  if  things  went  ill  I  should  be  just  as  rancorously 
persecuted  by  our  common  enemies  as  they  would  be  them- 
selves, and  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  some  justice  in 
giving  me  time  to  arrange  my  affairs  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  I  myself,  nor  my  family,  nor  my  property,  should  be 
left  in  their  hands.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  despairing  easily 
and  I  still  found  great  hopes  on  our  courage  and  resources  ; 
but  to  think  there  is  no  danger  one  would  have  to  be  one  of 
the  people  who,  more  from  weakness  than  from  courage,  shut 
their  eyes  for  fear  they  should  see,  and  I  have  never  been  one 
of  these.  I  myself  am  so  far  from  wishing  that  the  men  in 
power  whom  I  hate  most  should  meet  with  any  humiliation 
from  the  foreigner,  that  I  cannot  believe  they  are  keeping 
me  here  in  order  to  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  the  emigres  if  it 
should  happen.    Yet  my  detention  is  of  no  use  except  for  that." * 

In  February  came  a  gleam  of  happiness  in  the  shape  of 
news  from  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  not  dared  to  try  to 
communicate.  Theodore  Lameth  and  his  sister-in-law  had 
returned  to  France,  so  had  Dumas,  and  Madame  de  Broglie 
had  come  to  rejoin  her  husband.  He  writes,  either  to  her  or 
to  Madame  Lameth  : 

1  Grenoble,  Feb.  1793,  CEuvres,  ii.  330-1 .  This  draft  of  a  letter,  begun 
in  February,  must  have  been  finished  about  4  March,  as  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  acquittals  by  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Dufresne-Saint-Leon 
and  Sainte-Foix  on  22  and  27  Feb.  (Journal  de  Paris,  23  and  28  Feb., 
pp.  216,  235). 
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"  On  the  faith  of  the  newspapers  I  believed  you  were  across 
the  sea,1  and  you  are  in  Paris  !  As  if  to  complete  the  pleasure 
such  an  agreeable  surprise  has  of  course  given  me,  I  have 
learnt  the  news  through  a  new  proof  of  your  friendship. 
You  have  filled  a  very  large  place  in  the  pain  which  the  distance 
and  the  situation  of  my  friends  have  caused  me  ;  to  know 
that  you  are  an  exception  and  to  think  that  perhaps  I  may 
yet  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  them  was  the  greatest  con- 
solation which  this  present  moment  could  allow  me.  I  should 
reproach  you  with  leaving  me  in  ignorance  of  it  so  long  if 
I  thought  you  could  have  let  me  know  it  sooner  ;  but  during 
this  time,  when  I  have  perhaps  only  escaped  from  those  who 
hate  me  by  silence  and  being  forgotten,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  keep  my  friends  ignorant  of  where  I  was  and  of  the  means 
of  communicating  with  me. 

"  My  situation,  grievous  as  it  has  been  and  still  is,  has  not 
been  much  more  painful  than  if  I  had  remained  at  liberty, 
since  the  things  which  have  filled  my  mind  most  have  been 
the  same.  I  have  never  been  exposed  to  any  danger,  here, 
where  the  principles  of  September  2nd 2  have  not  been  in 
favour  for  a  single  moment.  As  my  case  is  founded  on  nothing 
at  all,  the  only  uneasiness  it  could  give  me  was  to  have  it 
tried  by  those  principles.  All  the  information  I  have  ob- 
tained, and  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom  I  applied,  proved 
to  me  that  the  worst  danger  lay  in  a  decree  for  my  trans- 
ference, which  I  should  probably  bring  about  by  addressing  the 
Convention ;  I  kept  silence,  and  waited  for  a  general  decree 
concerning  all  who,  like  myself,  are  sent  before  the  High  Court, 
to  decide  my  fate. 

'  I  am  deprived  of  my  liberty  by  a  kind  of  lettre  de  cachet .  .  . 

"  I  saw  that  there  was  no  way  for  me  to  shorten  this  except 
by  taking  steps  which  would  leave  me  recollections  much  more 
grievous  than  some  months  of  a  detention  which  I  shall 
always  regard  as  honourable,  coming  as  it  did  at  the  time 
when  events  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
prevent  were  happening. 

1  Gorsas  published  a  list  of  the  French  in  England,  Le  Courrier  des 
Departements,  18  Oct.  1792. 

2  The  massacres  of  the  prisoners  began  in  Paris  that  day. 
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"  Things  cannot  stay  exactly  where  they  are.  If  the 
foreigners  become  our  masters  I  shall  go  to  some  far-off  country 
to  deplore  misfortunes  which  I  have  vainly  done  all  that  lay 
in  me  to  prevent.  If  the  courage  of  the  nation  wins  the  day, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  its  eyes  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  true 
causes  of  its  dangers  and  ills,  and  then  I  shall  be  fortunate  in 
having  kept  the  entire  independence  of  my  thoughts  and  the 
virginity  of  my  political  character  by  staying  at  home.  Perhaps 
I  shall  still  be  able  to  serve  my  country,  or  at  least  my  friends  ; 
this  last  idea  is  the  most  flattering  one  that  my  imagination 
can  form.  This  has  been  my  way  of  looking. at  my  position 
and  I  submit  it  to  you  ;  you  who  are  my  judge,  in  whom 
I  recognize  so  happy  a  combination  of  justice  of  mind  and 
elevation  of  soul,  that  though  I  prefer  my  own  judgement  to 
that  of  nearly  all  the  world,  I  yet  put  yours  above  mine. 

"  I  wrote  some  days  since  to  Theod[ore]  from  whom  my 
mother  received  a  letter,  the  first  sign  of  life  from  my  friends 
that  has  been  able  to  reach  me.  I  gave  him  a  good  many 
details  on  the  state  of  my  case  .  .  . 

'  You  must  have  news  of  Madame  de  la  [Chatre]  and  of 
all  our  absent  friends,  of  d'Aig[uillon]  who  has  left  me  the 
grief  of  having  been  one  of  the  causes  of  his  expatriation. 
Pray  tell  me  what  you  know  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  you  have 
some  safe  way,  convey  to  them  the  assurance  of  my  loving 
remembrance.  May  a  time  come  when  to  have  been  separated 
for  such  melancholy  reasons  " here  the  letter  breaks  off.1 

He  was,  it  will  be  seen,  still  hopeful,  and  he  had  some 
reason.  Not  long  before  he  had  learnt  from  Blancard,  once 
his  fellow-deputy,  that  Alquier  and  another  old  colleague  and 
member  of  the  Convention,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  both  of  whom 
had  been  to  the  South  on  a  mission,  were  disposed  to  help  him. 
He  wrote  to  both  early  in  January,  before  the  last  stages  of 
the  King's  condemnation,  to  lay  his  case  before  them. 

The  High  Court  of  Orleans  had  been  suppressed  (Sept.  25th) 
and  it  lay  with  the  Convention  to  determine  where  cases 
pending  before  it  should  be  sent.     The  first  Revolutionary 

1  Facsimile  letter,  CEuvres,  i.  It  is  dated  by  a  reference  to  his  letters 
to  Boissy  and  Alquier  (of  January)  as  having  been  written  a  month 
earlier. 
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Tribunal,  created  on  Aug.  17th  to  try  crimes  connected  with 
the  10th  August,  had  been  suppressed  too  (December  1st), 
and  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  trying  cases  of  High 
Treason  ;  with  some  leniency,  for  in  February  it  acquitted 
two  intriguers  deeply  implicated  by  the  papers  of  the  Armoire 
de  fer.1 

Barnave  felt  certain  of  acquittal  if  the  Convention  would 
send  him  before  any  court  where  he  could  get  a  fair  hearing 
and  be  safe  from  the  mob.  He  wrote  to  Alquier  that  he 
dreaded  the  Paris  Court  where  he  would  have  to  struggle 
against  the  public,  who  would  probably  look  on  him  as  "  a  very 
poor  but  very  just  compensation  for  all  the  enjoyment  of 
which  the  escape  of  Lafayette,  Lameth,  &c,  and  the  highly 
probable  preservation  of  Louis,  will  have  robbed  them." 
It  was  "  the  least  glorious  fight  "  he  could  imagine,  and  he 
pictures  himself  as  finding  no  way  to  escape  condemnation 
but  "  by  condescending  to  weak,  evasive,  negative  means,  as 
contrary  to  my  character  as  to  my  conscience,  which  is  proud 
of  all  the  things  they  would  try  to  make  into  crimes."  Still 
he  would  rather  face  this  "  than  stay  here  for  ever,  or  only  get 
out  by  ambiguous  means." 

He  suggested  another  way  :  could  not  the  Convention  be 
induced  to  repeal  the  decree  of  impeachment,  as  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  decree  impeaching  Talleyrand  would  be  repealed  ? 
Nearly  all  the  deputies  of  his  department  were  well  disposed 
to  him,  and  if  any  motion  in  his  favour  could  be  made  they 
would,  he  thought,  gladly  undertake  it.  And  besides,  'all 
this  country,  though  very  republican,  is  unanimously  for  me  ; 
if  they  thought  that  any  step  on  their  part  would  be  useful 
to  me,  they  would  certainly  take  it."2  Then  there  were  the 
former  commissaries  of  the  Convention  who  had  owned  his 
innocence  ;  Gasparin,  one  of  them,  appeared  to  "  belong  to  the 
Mountain,  and  that  is  a  quarter  where  it  is  good  to  have 
friends.  Although  the  conduct  of  this  party  seems  to  me 
entirely  extravagant,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  think  them  no 
more  dangerous  and  infinitely  less  hypocritical  than  certain 
men  who  act  virtue.     I  only  know  Legendre  and  Danton  in 

1  Dufresne-Saint-Leon  and  Sainte-Foix,  see  above,  p.  318,  note  1 . 

2  To  Alquier,  Jan.  1793,  (Euvres,  ii.  317-22. 
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the  Paris  deputation * ;  although  I  have  had  no  relations  with 
them  for  nearly  two  years,  and  never  any  that  I  should  blush 
to  make  public,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  wish  to  do  me 
an  ill  turn. 

"  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  there  are  not  many  among 
our  old  colleagues  who  are  indignant  at  my  being  kept  in  this 
condition.  As  for  the  Brissotins,  Girondins,  &c,  among  those 
I  know  there  is  only  Buzot  whom  I  believe  capable  of  listening 
to  justice  even  in  the  midst  of  party  spirit  ;  and  as  in  spite  of 
differences  of  opinion  I  have  always  had  a  sincere  esteem  for  him 
personally,  as  he  is  in  a  position  to  perceive  that  one  can  quite 
well  become  unpopular  without  failing  towards  one's  conscience, 
I  have  no  repugnance  to  your  speaking  of  me  to  him."  2 

It  was  a  high  tribute  to  Buzot.  If  Barnave's  estimate  of 
the  Girondins  seems  harsh,  one  must  remember  how  their 
conduct  over  the  September  massacres  would  strike  the  man 
whom  they  had  abused  as  hardly  human  because  he  would 
not  give  the  mulattoes  votes.  They  had  not  attempted  to  stop 
these  crimes,  they  had  excused  them  in  their  journals — all 
out  of  sheer  panic.3  But  when  they  saw  the  horror  of  France 
they  expressed  feelings  which  they  had,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
concealed  at  the  time,  and  making  '  September  '  into  a  party 
cry  tried  to  fix  on  Danton  blame  which  was  more  theirs  than 
his,  since  Roland,  minister  of  the  Interior,  was  responsible 
for  the  prisons,  and  Petion,  mayor,  for  the  order  of  Paris. 

Barnave  told  Alquier  that  though  he  "  had  much  rather  ' 
do  nothing  himself,  yet  if  a  public  explanation  were  necessary 
he  would  make  it,  either  in  the  newspapers  or  in  an  address 
to  the  Convention.4     But  after  the  execution  of  the  King  he 

1  As  he  had  also  known  other  members  of  the  deputation,  the  remark 
is  significant. 

2  To  Alquier,  Jan.  1793  (OEuvres,  ii.  326-8) ;  a  second  letter,  written 
three  days  later  than  the  first.  An  allusion  to  the  supposed  repeal  of 
Duquesnoy's  impeachment  on  5  Jan.,  "  which  I  read  in  the  papers 
yesterday,"  (see Convention  Nationale,  Proces-verbal,  v. 70,  and  Moniteur, 
xv.  71),  dates  it  9  to  1 1  Jan. 

3  Barnave  writes  that  most  revolutionaries  "  imagine  that  the  licence 
of  the  people  and  Jacobite  effervescence  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
efforts  of  the  aristocracy,  and  finding  no  courage  in  themselves  are 
very  glad  that  the  multitude  takes  charge  of  their  defence."  (Enures, 
ii.  21.  4  loc.  cit.  322. 
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changed  his  mind,  and  he  writes  in  February,  in  the  long  letter 
nearly  all  of  which  we  have  already  quoted  :  '  The  decree 
impeaching  me  is  so  absurd  that  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
revoked  now,  when  all  subsequent  discoveries  have  exonerated 
me  ;  but  it  will  not  be  unless  I  ask  for  it,  and  according  to  what 
I  have  told  you  of  my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  a  step  which 
I  shall  not  take." 

He  wished  to  defend  Louis  himself  and  was  on  the  point  of 
writing  to  ask  for  leave  when  he  reflected  that  his  very  name 
would  do  the  King  harm.  It  is  interesting  that  Cazales,  in 
England,  actually  did  write  to  offer  himself  as  advocate. 
The  death  of  Louis  saddened  Barnave  and  inspired  David  to 
write  some  bad  verses,  of  which  he  gives  a  specimen  to  show 
what  their  feelings  were.1 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  laziness  on  this  occasion,"  said 
Barnave  to  Alquier,  but  Alquier  never  answered  ;  perhaps,  as 
Barnave  suggests,  his  answer  was  lost,2  for  his  good  nature 
and  desire  to  help  friends  in  trouble  were  as  notorious  as  his 
laziness.  Boissy  d'Anglas,  however,  who  had  been  a  "  mere 
acquaintance,"  became  a  friend  in  adversity  and  watched 
over  Barnave's  interests  from  this  time  forward.  Boissy  has 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  for  active  mercy  during  the 
Terror.  He  knew  how  to  avoid  falling  under  suspicion  him- 
self, and  this  implies  silence  and  a  certain  amount  of  acqui- 
escence, but  his  kind  offices  were  done  at  great  personal  risk 
and  required  much  courage. 

The  institution  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  March  10th 
put  an  end  to  hopes  of  a  trial  outside  Paris,  and  apparently 
Barnave's  friends  did  not  venture  to  call  attention  to  him 
by  trying  to  get  the  impeachment  repealed.  All  that  Boissy 
could  do  was  to  see  that  the  prisoner  was  not  transferred  to 
Paris.  He  made  sure  of  this  through  a  willing  helper  on  the 
Comite  de  Siirete  generale,  Basire  ;  3  poor  Basire,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  figures  of  the  Revolution,  young,  gifted,  well- 
meaning,  kind-hearted,  led  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  patriotism 
to  share   in  excesses  that   were  against  his  nature,   caught 

1  David  ;  Berenger,  cxxv-vi,  who  says  that  notes  for  a  defence  are 
among  Barnave's  papers. 

2  Facsimile  letter,  QLuvres,  i.  3  Berenger,  cxxxi. 

Y  2 
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innocently  in  a  web  of  deceit  and  corruption  and  dragged  to 
an  ignominious  death. 

On  April  3rd  two  "  representatives  on  mission  "  arrived  at 
Grenoble,  Merlino,,  and  the  Terrorist,  Amar,  formerly  an 
advocate  at  the  Grenoble  Bar  and  one  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  early  Revolution.  The  revolutionary  ardour  of  Dauphine 
was  indisputable,  but  there  was  no  persecution  for  opinions 
and  the  prisons  were  empty.  Cruel  Amar'  was  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  this  "  lethargy,"  as  he  called  it.  Public  bodies 
were  harangued  and  the  authorities  were  told  at  a  meeting, 
that  the  department,  outwardly  quiet,  was  seething  with 
discontent.  They  were  given  a  long  list  of  suspects  (many  of 
them  names  prominent  in  the  early  Revolution),  some  of  whom 
were  to  be  arrested  *  and  others  watched.  Amar  went  so  far 
as  to  recall  the  September  massacres  and  to  "  hope  "  that 
there  would  be  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Grenoble.  At  this 
sinister  hint  the  anger  of  his  fellow-townsmen  flamed,  and 
the  mayor,  Barral,  a  timid  man,  answered  boldly  that  such 
a  thing  was  impossible,  but  that  if  by  chance  any  "  monsters  ' 
attempted  it,  they  would  only  reach  the  prisoners  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  authorities.  This  declaration  was  received 
with  loud  applause.2 

Fifty  to  sixty  suspects  were  arrested  and  Amar  and  Merlino 
left  on  April  29th.  They  did  not  forget  Barnave,  and  in 
reporting  to  the  Convention  on  May  9th  wrote  :  "  Barnave 
often  causes  disturbances  at  Grenoble  which  very  nearly 
exhale  in  popular  explosions.  One  feels  inwardly  convinced 
that  there  are  correspondences  and  dangerous  plots  which  his 
family  helps  by  its  comings  and  goings.  We  think  it  would 
be  well  to  transfer  him  to  Paris."  3  But  the  danger  was 
averted. 

The  fall  of  the  Girondins  on  June  1st  caused  great  distur- 
bances.    Dauphine,  thinking  their  expulsion   from   the    Con- 

1  Re  vol  was  one  ;  the  Barnaves  are  not  on  the  list.  Paul  Thibaud, 
Grenoble  sous  la  Terreur,  Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Delphinale,  series  iii, 
vol.  14  (1878),  p.  179,  &c. 

2  P.  Thibaud,  loc.  cit.,  11 5-1 9.  He  quotes  Barral's  speech  from  the 
local  paper. 

3  Aulard,  Comite  de  Salut  public,  iv.  78. 
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vention  contrary  to  liberty,  sided  with  them,  and  the  "  repre- 
sentatives on  mission"  of  the  time  had  a  struggle  to  bring 
the  province  to  heel. 

One  of  these  representatives,  Dubois-Crance,  who  joined  his 
colleagues  in  Grenoble  on  June  2nd,  gave  orders  soon  after 
that  Barnave  was  to  be  removed  to  Fort  Barraux.  Like  some 
other  revolutionaries  Dubois-Crance  affected  severity  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  act  leniently,  and  his  intentions  in 
moving  Barnave  were  kindly,  as  was  perceived  at  the  time ; 
for  the  prison  in  Grenoble  might  be  attacked  if  there  were 
riots,  and  it  was  unhealthily  crowded — an  epidemic  broke  out 
shortly  after.1 

An  officer  of  the  Guides  fetched  Barnave  away  one  evening 
at  eight  o'clock  and  did  not  allow  David  to  accompany  him. 
As  soon  as  David  was  let  out  of  prison  next  morning  he  repaired 
to  Dubois-Crance.  The  pro-consul  asked  him  why  he  wished 
to  rejoin  Barnave  in  prison.  "  To  look  after  him  and  to 
console  him  in  his  misfortunes,"  replied  David.  Dubois- 
Crance  was  nothing  if  not  melodramatic  ;  he  fixed  a  stern  eye 
on  the  petitioner  for  a  long  time,  then  suddenly  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  cried  :  "  Well  then  !  go  young  man,  the 
commandant  of  the  fort  will  receive  you."  2 

David  does  not  say  whether  Barnave's  family  were  allowed 
to  stay  near  him,  but  as  we  do  not  hear  of  a  separation  we  may 
hope  that  they  were. 

Fort  Barraux,  '  a  very  pretty,  small,  pentagonal  fort  "  3 
with  a  town  attached,  was  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy,  up  among 
the  mountains,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  NE.  of  Grenoble. 
While  Barnave  was  confined  there  he  was  offered  a  chance 
of  freedom  which  most  men  would  have  thought  honourable. 

His  hopes  had  risen  when  his  enemies,  the  Girondins,  fell,4 
and  the  hopes  of  Theodore  Lameth,  who  was  still  in  Paris, 
rose  too.  He  appealed  to  Danton,  to  whom  he  had  appealed 
often  and  never  in  vain,  to  save  Barnave.     Danton  answered 

1  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  93  ;  Thibaud,  loc.  cit.,  175  ;  Aulard,  loc.  cit., 
iv.  438.    Dubois-Crance  had  settled  in  Grenoble  in  1792. 

2  David. 

3  Miss  Berry,  ii.  251. 

4  Defence  ;   CEuvres,  ii.  388. 
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that  it  would  be  difficult,  because  Barnave's  words  about 
'  men  who  grow  big  and  fat  in  public  troubles,  like  insects  in 
corruption,"  had  not  been  forgiven.  But  not  long  after,  he 
told  Theodore  that  he  had  talked  all  the  leaders  round  and 
that  Barnave  had  only  to  petition  the  Convention  and  he  would 
be  set  free.1  For  a  moment  Barnave  hesitated,  and  drew  up 
an  address,  or  rather  a  defence,  the  tenor  of  which  may  be 
judged  from  these  extracts  :  "I  thanked  my  enemies  for 
having  counted  me  one  of  the  men  who  had  to  be  struck  down 
when  the  Constitution  of  my  country  was  being  overturned." 
..."  I  am  a  stranger  to  all  the  parties  which  divide  my  country 
to-day.  The  most  moderate  opinions  agree  no  more  with 
those  I  have  professed  in  this  chaos  than  the  most  ardent. 
I  cling  only  to  one  idea,  I  form  only  one  wish — the  indepen- 
dence of  my  country."  2  But  the  price  was  too  heavy  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  pay  it.  He  wrote  a  grateful  letter 
to  Theodore  and  explained  his  reasons  :  "To  ask  them  for 
justice  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their  previous 
acts,  and  they  put  the  King  to  death.  No,  my  friend,  I  had 
rather  suffer  and  die  than  lose  one  shade  of  my  character, 
moral  and  political."  3  The  words  are  only  repeated  from 
memory  by  Theodore,  but  they  are  too  like  Barnave  not  to 
be  accurate.  His  refusal  was  his  silent  protest  against  injustice 
and  cruelty. 

There  was  another  way  to  freedom,  by  flight,  and  friends 
and  family  were  always  imploring  him  to  take  it.  The  local 
authorities,  extremely  anxious  for  his  escape,  took  care  to 
make  it  easy  for  him  ;  escapes  from  prison  were  frequent  and 
the  frontier  was  near.  At  Barraux  he  had  only  to  cross  it, 
the  windows  of  his  room  there  were  low  and  they  were  not 
barred.  '  Twenty  times  he  might  have  saved  his  head  from 
the  executioners  of  the  day  without  danger,"  says  David. 
But  he  refused  to  fly  from  justice,  and  always  answered  his 
friends  that  he  would  never  do  what  he  had  blamed  in  others, 
that  he  would  never  leave  France  while  she  was  so  unhappy. 

1  T.  Lameth,  MSS.,  i.  118. 

2  CEuvres,  ii.  332-8.  The  address  seems  to  have  been  written  at  two 
different  times,  as  it  speaks  first  of  eight  and  then  of  ten  months' 
captivity.  3  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  95. 
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Once,  at  Barraux,  the  sentinel  in  his  room,  a  young  recruit, 
fell  asleep.  Did  the  prisoner  feel  tempted  for  a  moment,  or 
did  he  only  wish  to  give  the  recruit  a  lesson  ?  He  woke  him 
up  and  said  to  him  :  "  If  I  were  to  escape  what  would  become 
of  you  ?  "  1 

No  false  hopes  buoyed  him  up,  he  judged  the  times  too  well 
to  be  sanguine  and  prepared  himself  to  die.  The  sacrifice  that 
has  to  be  repeated  as  each  new  day  brings  the  chance  of  a  new 
decision  is  a  peculiarly  hard  one,  and  there  was  no  weariness 
of  life  to  soften  it  to  him.  His  friends  admired,  but  they  did 
not  see  that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  ;  Theodore 
calls  his  conduct  "  a  mistake,  an  exaggeration  of  generosity  ;  "  2 
David  thought  he  had  judged  ill.  His  mother  and  sisters  seem 
to  have  understood  him  and  it  must  have  wrung  his  heart  to 
grieve  them.  One  consolation  he  had  ;  his  death  would  not 
leave  them  defenceless,  it  could  only  make  them  safer. 

Early  in  September  the  Sardinian  Army  approached  the 
frontier  of  Savoy  and  Fort  Barraux  was  no  longer  a  place  for 
prisoners.  Barnave,  and  David  with  him,  was  transferred 
to  the  prison  of  St.  Marcellin,  a  small,  ancient  town  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  nineteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Grenoble.  While  he 
was  there  a  very  active  "  representative  on  mission,"  Petitjean, 
came  to  the  department.  Like  Amar  he  found  the  Dauphinois 
sadly  wanting  in  correct  revolutionary  discipline  ;  among  other 
laxities  the  place  was  full  of  undestroyed  fleurs-de-lis.  He 
made  an  auto-da-fe  of  the  old  tapestries  of  the  Parlement  and 
all  the  old  portraits  of  Kings  and  Dauphins,  he  enforced  the 
laws  against  suspects,  and  he  reminded  the  Government  of 
Barnave 's  existence.3 

Boissy  d'Anglas  heard  of  this,  the  intermediary  he  usually 
employed  was  away  and  he  went  to  Basire  himself.  But 
Basire  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Comite  de  Svirete 
generale,  his  day  of  power  was' over  and  he  was  in  trouble. 
He  was  grieved  at  Boissy 's  tidings,  "  I  am  touched  by  the 
interest  you  take  in  a  young  man  whom  I  love,"  he  said,  but 

1  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  93-4 ;   David  ;   Berenger,  cxxvi. 

2  Memoires,  94. 

3  Aulard,  Comite  de  Salut  public,  vi.  292,  viii.  72  ;  Berenger,  cxxviii. 
Berenger  does  not  name  Petitjean. 
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owned  that  he  could  do  nothing  and  warned  Boissy  that  if  he 
applied  to  any  one  else  he  would  only  endanger  himself  without 
saving  Barnave.1 

On  Oct.  22nd  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Gohier,  sent  an  order 
to  transfer  Barnave  to  Paris  under  safe  escort,  and  on  the 
29th  the  Directoire  of  the  Department  gave  up  his  big,  black 
portfolio  to  Millet,  lieutenant  of  gendarmes,  who  was  charged 
to  convey  him  to  Paris.  He  left  St.  Marcellin  on  Nov.  3rd, 
in  a  carriage  with  this  officer  and  guarded  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry.2 

1  Berenger,  cxxxi. 

2  Barnave's  dossier,  no.  30  ;    Berenger,  cxxviii  ;    David. 
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DEATH 

Barnave  was  to  travel  by  slow  stages  and  to  be  taken 
through  Burgundy  as  it  was  feared  that  the  populace  on  the 
ordinary  route  might  attempt  a  rescue  ;  x  he  did  not  expect 
to  reach  Paris  for  three  weeks.  From  his  first  halt,  at  Bour- 
gouin  on  Nov.  4th,  he  wrote  to  Boissy  dAnglas  and  told  him 
that  Madame  Barnave  was  coming  to  Paris  and  would  arrive 
long  before  he  did  himself,  though  she  had  not  yet  started. 
"  I  have  recommended  my  mother  to  see  you  if  she  can  do 
so  without  compromising  you.  Make  a  friend  of  her  when 
the  times  are  quieter,  she  is  worthy  of  it  in  every  way,  and  if 
things  go  against  her  wishes  she  will  have  extreme  need  of 
consolation." 

The  letter  contained  words  of  deep  gratitude  to  Boissy,  who 
had  not  only  been  kind  but  had  understood  the  writer's 
scruples.2  '  At  least  my  conduct  shall  prove  to  you  that  you 
have  not  placed  your  esteem  ill,  and  that  if  I  leave  you  regrets 
I  shall  not  leave  you  repentance." 

Of  his  own  case  he  wrote  :  '  My  conscience  is  clear,  I  defy 
any  one  to  prove  against  me  a  single  fact  for  which  I  may  have 
to  blush.  My  papers,  seized  at  my  house  when  I  was  arrested, 
are  all  in  my  favour."  But  he  knew  that  this  was  of  no  avail. 
"  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  involve  any  one  else  in  my  misfortunes ; 
there  are  some  rough  copies  or  notes  of  letters  of  mine  to  two 
of  my  friends  ;  3  they  prove  the  sincere  wishes  I  formed  for 
the  happiness  of  my  country,  but  what  was  patriotism  then 
is  almost  a  crime  to-day.  Nothing  of  theirs  was  found. — I  do 
not  conceal  from  myself  the  strength  of  the  prejudices  I  shall 
have  to  fight.     I  regard  my  fate  as  pretty  well  decided  before- 

1  Berenger,  cxxix  ;   David. 

2  See  facsimile  letter,  CEuvres,  i.  "  M.  Boissy,  who  has,  I  believe, 
looked  at  my  case  from  the  true  point  of  view." 

3  He  probably  means  the  two  who  were  not  in  safety,  Theodore  and 
Dumas. 
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hand  ;  but  I  think  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  leave  nothing  undone 
to  surmount  it,  even  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  leaving  an 
honourable  memory  behind  me  ;  1  shall  take  all  the  pains 
I  can  over  my  justification.  If  you  write  to  my  friend,  tell  him 
of  my  journey  ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  more  can  be 
done  to  bring  my  case  before  the  Convention,  but  he  will 
judge  if  there  is  still  a  possibility — so  I  should  like  him  to  know 
what  I  am  writing  to  you  as  soon  as  possible."  x 

This  friend  can  only  have  been  Basire,  who  was  arrested  on 
Nov.  17th. 

While  Barnave  travelled  slowly  on,  his  mother  and  his 
younger  sister,  Julie,  started  from  Grenoble,  with  David  in 
his  National  Guard's  uniform  as  protector.  They  caught  the 
convoy  up  at  Beaune  on  the  10th,  and  both  here  and  at  Dijon, 
the  next  halting-place,  kind-hearted  lieutenant  Millet  let  them 
stay  in  the  hotel  with  his  prisoner.  At  Dijon  they  passed  their 
last  evening  together.2  Here  the  cavalry  escort  was  sent 
away,  and  on  the  morrow  Barnave  was  probably  removed  to 
the  town  prison,  while  the  three  travellers  started  on  their 
dangerous  journey.  Of  their  adventures  David  only  records, 
with  a  shudder,  that  they  were  almost  stopped  at  Avallon, 
where  a  commander  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  was  "  asking 
for  heads."     They  reached  Paris  only  two  days  before  Barnave. 

At  Dijon  he  wrote  his  last  letter,  to  Adelaide  who  had  been 
left  at  home. 

"  Dijon,  13th  November. 

'  I  left  my  mother  and  Julie  yesterday,  they  will  arrive  in 
Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow,  that  is  to  say  two  or  three  days 
before  me,  for  I  am  changing  my  way  of  travelling  here  and 
am  going  the  rest  of  the  way  by  the  post.  You  will  certainly 
hear  from  them  before  this  letter  reaches  you,  and  you  will 
know  how  my  case  stands  much  better  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  foresee  and  tell  you.  I  continue  to  hope, 
but  as  in  my  position  it  is  always  wise  to  put  things  at  their 


1  (Euvres,  ii.  339-40,  and  facsimile  of  the  same  letter,  vol.  i. 

2  Berenger,  exxix  ;  David.  The  hotel  was  probably  "  La  Galere  " ; 
it  was  here  that  the  comte  de  Chastenay  was  taken  in  1794,  on  his  way 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  he  was  moved  from  it  to  the  town 
prison  (Madame  de  Chastenay,  i.  238). 
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worst,  I  am  going  to  write  to  you  the  reflections  which  I  could 
not  speak  aloud  to  them  without  grieving  them  too  much  and 
which,  besides,  I  would  rather  leave  you  written  in  my  hand. 

'  My  dear,  perhaps  I  am  going  away  from  you  for  ever  ; 
this  moment  is  cruel,  but  do  not  let  us  exaggerate  it,  and 
instead  of  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  sorrow  of  the  thoughts 
it  brings  let  us  try  to  gather  together  the  consolations  it  can 
still  allow  us. 

"  I  am  still  in  my  youth,  and  yet  I  have  already  known, 
I  have  already  felt  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  of  which  human 
life  is  made.  Gifted  with  a  lively  imagination,  for  a  long  time 
I  believed  in  illusions,  but  I  have  undeceived  myself,  and  at 
the  moment  when  I  find  myself  on  the  point  of  leaving  life  the 
only  blessings  I  regret  are  friendship  (no  one  could  hope  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  that  more  than  I),  and  the  cultivation  of  my  mind, 
a  habit  which  has  often  filled  my  days  in  a  delightful  manner. 

"  But  let  us  speak  the  truth  ;  perhaps  there  is  too  much 
activity  in  my  soul.  There  is  a  spring  in  my  character  which 
urges  me  on  too  much  for  these  pure  and  unmixed  blessings 
to  have  been  enough  for  me.  I  have  the  acquired  and  reasoned- 
out  philosophy  which  detaches  one  from  false  blessings,  but 
I  have  too  much  heat  in  my  thoughts  to  enjoy  the  real  ones 
perfectly,  and  I  know  that  this  almost  invincible  disposition 
is  an  obstacle  which  I  should  always  find  between  myself  and 
happiness. 

'  Death  is  nothing  ;  the  more  time  I  have  had  to  look  it 
in  the  face,  the  more  I  have  become  convinced  of  this,  not  only 
by  reflection  but  by  feeling.  To-day  it  is  my  habitual  idea 
and  I  live  with  it  as  calmly  and  serenely  as  if  I  only  saw  it 
in  the  vague  distance,  as  other  men  do.  One  second,  one 
indivisible  moment  of  pain,  followed  by  a  complete  swoon  ; 
one  indivisible  moment  beyond  which  there  is  no  more  pain, 
nor  regret,  nor  memory,  is  a  lighter  evil  than  those  one  attaches 
least  importance  to  in  the  course  of  life. 

'  Then,  my  dear  ones,  separate  entirely  from  the  grief  you 
would  be  caused  by  my  fate  (and  I  still  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  what  I  suppose  it  here),  separate  from  your  grief,  I  say, 
everything  that  would  relate  to  the  feeling  of  my  being  un- 
happy ;    see  only  your  own  unhappiness  in  it,  for  that  alone 
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will  be  real,  and  give  that  all  the  mitigations  of  which  a  loss, 
however  great  it  may  be,  is  always  susceptible  when  it  only 
concerns  oneself  and  when  one  does  not  let  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  what  one  loves  enter  into  it. 

'  The  law  has  just  given  you  back  what  belonged  to  you  by 
nature,  by  dividing  my  facher's  property  among  us  three  ; 
you  will  be  comfortably  off  and,  above  all,  your  settlement, 
which  my  stormy  and  uncertain  life  had  delayed,  can  be  made 
sooner  and  more  advantageously.  This  is  my  most  cherished, 
my  most  comforting  idea,  and  I  wish  to  dwell  on  it. 

'  My  poor  mother  had  brought  up  two  sons,  and  out  of 
them  she  had  made  men  marked  by  elevation  of  ideas  and 
character  ;  perhaps  at  the  moment  when  you  read  this  she 
will  have  lost  them  both  in  the.  flower  of  their  age.  Our 
misfortune,  my  dear,  is  nothing  beside  hers.  But  I  hope 
that  it  may  still  be  alleviated,  and  it  only  can  be  by  you  two  ; 
there  must  be  new  children  to  whom  she  can  give  the  names 
and  attach  the  hopes  which  she  had  for  the  first. — They  will 
grow  up  emulous  for  a  name  that  can  only  be  honourable, 
and  among  you  all  they  will  receive  an  education  which  will 
make  them  worthy  to  associate  themselves  with  it. — Before 
all  things,  only  marry  men  whose  conduct  and  feelings  can 
suit  with  ours  ;  even  if  they  have  little  fortune,  provided 
they  make  up  for  it  by  a  profession  or  by  a  capacity  for  work. 
Do  not  let  this  obstacle  stop  you.  You  must  be  able  to  feel  and 
think  together  and  to  form  only  one  family  among  yourselves, 
such  as  we  were ;  this  is  the  first  foundation  of  happiness. — 
If  you  do  not  both  remain  with  my  mother  Julie  will  stay,  and 
you  will  go  as  short  a  distance  as  possible.  It  is  my  mother 
who  must  bring  up  your  boys  ;  she  will  communicate  to  them 
that  frank  and  courageous  spirit  which  makes  men,  and  which 
was  more  to  my  brother  and  me  than  all  the  rest  of  our  educa- 
tion. If  only  her  tenderness  is  kept  busy  she  will  keep  her 
strength  for  a  long  time,  and  in  doing  what  is  best  for  your 
children  she  will  find  all  that  can  be  left  her  of  happiness, 
or  at  least  of  consolation. 

'  I  shall  leave  some  precious  friends  besides  ;  cultivate 
them  carefully  [here  follows  a  long  piece  scratched  out].  Make 
new  ones  among  people  whom  my  fate  has  interested.    Worthy 
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and  superior  friends  are  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life. 
That  virtuous  man  who  has  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  me,1  and  whom  my  mother  will  see  in  Paris,  is  also  among 
those  whom  you  must  try  to  attach  to  yourselves. 

"  You  will  keep  the  house  at  St.  Robert  ;  people  will  say, 
'  that  was  B.'s  house.'  And  be  certain  that  soon  this  name 
will  be  loved  and  honoured  and  that  it  will  only  bring  you 
goodwill  and  respect. 

'  My  dear  ones,  the  hope  that  you  will  reach  a  happy  life 
will  brighten  my  last  moments,  it  will  fill  my  heart.  If  feeling 
should  last  beyond  life,  if  one  could  remember  what  one  has 
left,  this  idea  will  be  most  sweet  to  me.  Little  by  little  let 
the  thought  of  me  become  tender  without  being  painful. 
Think  that  I  am  gone  on  a  long  journey,  that  I  am  not  suffering, 
that  if  I  could  feel  I  should  be  happy  and  contented  provided 
that  you  are. 

'  Adelaide,  Julie,  I  adopt  the  eldest  child  of  each  of  you  ; 
I  adopt  them  legally  ;  let  both  of  them  bear  my  name,  let  the 
younger  be  called  Dugua,  let  them  be  united  by  every  tie, 
let  them  belong  to  all  of  us  three,  let  them  give  back  to  my 
mother  her  two  sons,  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

"  Good-bye  my  dear. 

Barnave  J. 

'  I  have  paper  and  some  time  left,  I  take  up  my  pen  again. 

'  Continue  to  cultivate  your  minds,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enjoyments  of  life.  Those  who  think  in  such  a  way  that  my 
memory  is  a  recommendation  to  them  will  become  attached 
to  you  if  your  conversation  is  a  new  attraction.  Do  not  let 
my  absence  produce  any  of  the  languor  of  dejection  ;  while  it 
touches  your  feelings  let  it  give  a  new  activity  to  your  souls. 

"  I  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  management  of  business 
matters,  you  will  easily  find  much  better  advice  than  mine. — 
If  my  share  is  not  separated  and  sold  quickly  it  will  be  left 
you,  for  if,  against  my  hope,  I  should  meet  with  striking 
injustice  in  this  time  of  heat,  the  time  to  obtain  reparation  will 
soon  come.     Good-bye  dear."  2 

1  Boissy  d'Anglas  ;  needless  to  say  he  could  not  venture  to  name 
any  friends. 

2  Facsimile,  CEuvres,  iv  ;  printed,  not  quite  correctly,  ii.  341. 
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The  Revolution  produced  many  touching  last  letters, 
perhaps  none  as  purely  unselfish  as  this.  Barnave,  who  had 
been  doing  what  he  thought  was  right  for  right's  sake  only, 
was  sustained  by  no  hope  of  a  reward  hereafter,  and  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  fame,  calmly  certain  that  his  memory 
would  be  honourable.  All  his  care  is  to  prove  to  the  forlorn 
survivors  that  it  is  best  for  him  as  it  is,  and  to  bind  them  to 
life  by  associating  himself  with  their  future.  He  who  under- 
stood the  secrets  of  grief  and  love  so  well  must  have  known 
that  the  words,  "  we  shall  meet  again,"  would  have  been  the 
surest  comfort  he  could  give,  but  as  he  knows  nothing  of 
what  happens  after  death — nothing  except  that  if  life  goes  on 
so  will  love — he  will  not  say  them.  The  letter  is  almost 
terrible  in  its  sincerity.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  man,  a  few 
days  later,  should  solemnly  swear  to  a  great  falsehood,  for  no 
motive  ? 

He  left  Dijon  with  two  gendarmes  in  the  carriage  and 
travelled  to  Paris  with  them,  reaching  the  Conciergerie  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  18th.1 

The  Conciergerie,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  prison  under 
the  Palais  de  Justice  to  which  prisoners  of  all  kinds  were 
brought  on  the  eve  of  trial.2  The  entrance,  which  was  also 
the  exit,  was  through  a  small  court  on  the  north  side  of  the 
great  staircase  of  the  Palace.  Two  wickets  guarded  a  room 
called  the  guichet,  through  which  every  one  had  to  pass. 
There  was  a  continual  bustle  in  this  room  ;  here  the  concierge, 
Richard,  or  his  wife,  sat  at  a  round  table  and  issued  orders  ; 
here  friends  of  the  prisoners  of  the  cote  des  douze — the  better 
class  of  paying  prisoners — visited  them,  sitting  on  benches 
round  the  wall.     Two  glazed  enclosures  in  the  two  corners 

1  Berenger,  cxxx.  See  Courrier  republicain,  20  Nov.,  p.  161,  and 
Journal  de  Paris,  20  Nov.,  p.  1303,  for  date.  Next  morning  Gohier 
"  hastened  to  acquaint  the  Convention  with  Barnave 's  arrival 
(Moniteur,  xviii.  472).  The  papers  had  previously  announced  his  arrival 
in  the  Abbaye  on  the  9th,  but  the  report  had  been  contradicted 
(Moniteur,  xviii.  365  ;   Journal  de  Paris,  12  Nov.,  p.  127 1). 

2  I  have  taken  this  account  entirely  from  the  Almanack  des  Prisons 
(Paris,  l'an  iii  de  la  Republique),  an  almanack  for  the  year  which  began 
on  22  Sept.  1794.  It  agrees  with  other  accounts  published  later  by 
prisoners,  and  is  the  source  of  many  anecdotes  afterwards  embellished. 
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on  the  right  of  the  entrance  served  as  bedrooms  for  the  warders, 
and  women  condemned  to  death  were  kept  in  them  between 
sentence  and  execution.  Men  spent  their  last  hours  in  the 
greffe,  a  room  into  which  the  guichet  opened  on  the  left.  It 
was  divided  into  two  by  bars,  and  half  of  it  was  used  as  the 
office  where  prisoners'  names  were  registered.  The  quarter 
called  the  cote  des  douze,  reached  by  a  wicket  in  the  back  wall 
of  the  guichet,  was  close  by  ;  it  contained  the  melancholy 
little  courtyard  with  a  stone  water-basin,  into  which  the 
windows  of  Marie- Antoinette's  cell  looked.  This  court  was 
reserved  for  women  ;  the  men  had  nowhere  to  walk  but  in 
a  dark  corridor,  always  lit  by  a  lamp,  and  a  small  open  vestibule 
which  was  separated  from  the  women's  court  by  iron  railings. 
Here  they  used  to  stand,  breathing  what  air  they  could  get 
and  talking  to  the  women  through  the  bars.  The  Conciergerie 
was  quite  unventilated,  horribly  insanitary,  and  the  circum- 
stance which  struck  every  one  who  entered  it  most  forcibly 
was  the  appalling  stench.  The  prisoners  lived  in  this  foul  air, 
and  those  in  the  cote  des  douze  ran  further  risks  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  neglected  infirmary,  where  fevers  raged. 

When  they  were  taken  up  to  the  Palace  for  examination  or 
trial  their  way  lay  through  the  guichet,  through  a  wicket 
between  the  two  glazed  enclosures,  along  corridors,  and  into 
the  large  courtyard  of  the  prison,  always  thronged  with 
prisoners  in  the  day-time.  On  the  right  of  this  courtyard 
a  double  door  gave  access  to  a  mass  of  small  cells  called  la 
buche  nationale,  and  through  these  cells  a  dark,  secret  staircase 
which  led  to  the  corridors  of  the  Palace  was  reached. 

Arrests  had  become  frequent  before  November  1793  and  the 
Conciergerie  was  full,  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  being 
political  ;  the  numbers  fluctuated  from  day  to  day.  The 
prison  was  always  noisy  ;  there  was  much  coming  and  going 
with  clanging  of  doors  and  trampling  of  feet,  the  warders 
shouted,  the  large,  savage  dogs  which  they  used  to  keep  order 
barked  ;  the  noise  was  mercifully  stupefying,  says  one  who 
spent  six  months  in  it.  The  prisoners  were  not  allowed  musical 
instruments,  but  they  sang,  read,  played  games; and  ate.  Friends 
outside  pinched  themselves  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
good  food  and  drink — it  was  all  that  they  could  do  for  them. 
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Everything  in  the  way  of  bare  comfort  or  even  bare  necessity 
had  to  be  paid  for  exorbitantly,1  and  gaolers  and  keepers  of 
restaurants  grew  rich  on  human  misery  and  affection. 

Since  Oct.  24th  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  had  been  sit- 
ting in  two  sections,  and  in  the  eight  days  between  Barnave's 
arrival  and  his  trial  thirty-four  persons  were  tried,  of  whom 
seven  were  executed,  twenty-five  acquitted  (seventeen  of  these 
in  a  batch),  and  two  condemned  to  imprisonment.2  Insigni- 
ficant prisoners  had  still  a  chance  of  escape  and  trials  were 
conducted  regularly.  Except  for  Claviere  and  Beugnot 3  there 
were  few  prisoners  of  mark  in  the  Conciergerie  at  this  moment. 
The  Queen,  the  Girondins,  Philippe-Egalite,  Madame  Roland, 
Bailly— who  like  Barnave  had  refused  to  leave  the  country — • 
had  all  perished  shortly  before.  Girey-Dupre,  Brissot's  friend, 
was  executed  while  Barnave  was  there,  so  were  a  former 
finance-minister,  Laverdy,  and  a  general,  Lamorliere. 

Only  one  of  the  ministers  impeached  with  Barnave  had  been 
arrested,  Duport-Dutertre,  who  was  waiting  to  be  tried  with 
his  fellow-defendant.  He  had  gone  into  hiding  after  having 
been  twice  nearly  murdered  by  the  mob  on  the  10th  August, 
and  had  escaped  pursuit  for  about  a  year,  when  he  had  been 
taken,  and  imprisoned  at  Versailles.  From  thence  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Conciergerie  on  Oct.  18th.4  Barnave,  who 
had  always  been  an  admirer  of  this  good  man  and  had  wished 
that  he  might  become  Governor  of  the  Dauphin,  had  had  no 
relations  with  him  since  leaving  Paris.5 

Marguerite-Louis-Francois  Duport-Dutertre,  now  thirty-nine 
years  old,  a  man  of  fine  presence  with  a   benevolent  face, 

1  Cf.  Les  trois  Decades,  ou  le  mois  repitblicain,  25  Oct.  1793,  p.  15. 
(Daily  paper,  Paris,  22  Oct.  1793-11  March  1794). 

2  Wallon,  Histoire  du  Tribunal  revolutionnaire  de  Paris,  ii.  484,  524, 
531  (6  vol.  Paris  1880-2).  Ten  prisoners  whose  trial  had  begun  before 
he  arrived  were  acquitted  on  19  Nov.  Besides  all  these,  twenty-two 
prisoners  were  discharged  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  evidence  (loc. 
cit.  545). 

3  A  prominent  member  of  the  Right  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

4  Barnave's  dossier,  nos.  34  and  35  ;  Journal  de  Paris,  21  Oct., 
pp.  1 183-4. 

5  To  Alquier,  Jan.  1793,  (Euvres,  ii.  320.  He  urged  Theodore  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  becoming  governor  to  Duport-Dutertre  after  his 
resignation  of  the  ministry  {(Euvres,  iv.  361,  letter  of  31  March). 
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classical  ill  features  but  not  in  shape,  had  remained  perfectly 
simple  in  his  elevation  to  the  ministry  and  seems  to  have  been 
beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  throughout  his 
career.  We  do  not  know  much  about  him  but  all  that  we  do 
know  is  attractive,  including  a  kind  of  vivacious  and  con- 
fiding candour  which  distinguished  him.  His  wife,  who  was 
deeply  attached  to  him,  used  to  come  to  the  Conciergerie  to 
see  him  every  day,  staying  as  long  as  she  was  allowed,  and  the 
thought  of  the  grief  his  death  must  cause  her  saddened  him.1 

Madame  Barnave  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Madame  Duport. 
She  was  able  to  see  that  her  son  was  supplied  with  all  he 
wanted,  but  she  was  treated  with  special  severity  by  the 
Commune,  from  whom  leave  to  visit  prisoners  had  to  be 
obtained,  and  only  twice  was  she  allowed  to  enter  the  Concier- 
gerie, Julie  only  once.  Neither  Boissy  d'Anglas  nor  another 
active  friend  could  help  her  here,  with  all  their  good  will. 
David,  in  his  anxiety  for  a  last  interview,  actually  ventured, 
with  a  beating  heart,  to  beard  Fouquier-Tinville  himself. 
He  was  urging  his  request,  somewhat  reassured  by  Fouquier's 
expressionless  looks  and  seeming  hesitation,  when  a  sudden 
intimation  that  if  he  persisted  he  might  repent  of  it  sent  him 
hurriedly  from  the  room.2 

The  active  friend  just  mentioned  was  a  '  Constituant,' 
fitienne  Baillot,  once  an  advocate  in  a  country  town  near 
Troyes.  Baillot,  a  young  man  only  two  years  older  than 
Barnave,  had  never  been  a  speaker,  but  he  had  exercised 
a  good  deal  of  influence  in  a  quiet  way  and  had  been  elected 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  He  used  the  facilities  his 
position  gave  him  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  prisoners 
of  the  Revolution,  risking  his  life  freely.  The  risk  was  great 
indeed  when  he  befriended  Barnave,  for  his  office  could  not 
protect  him  against  suspicion  ;  two  of  his  fellow- judges, 
Thouret  and  Chabroud,  had  been  arrested  on  November  15th, 
as  they  were  leaving  the  Courts — and  Thouret  had  become 
an  ardent  republican.3 

1  Beaulieu,  Les  Souvenirs  de  I'Histoire,  243. 

2  Berenger,  cxxxii  ;    David. 

3  T.  Lameth,  Memoir  es,  75  and  96  (Berenger  copies  him) ;  E.  Lebegue, 
La  Vie  et  I'CEuvre  d'un  Constituant :  Thouret,  Paris,  1910,  p.  291. 

1700.2  Z 
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Barnave  was  only  eleven  days  in  the  Conciergerie,  yet  there 
are  two  accounts  of  his  stay  there  which  seem  irreconcilable. 
One,  related  by  Theodore  Lameth  on  Baillot's  authority,  an 
authority  which  should  be  final,  is  almost  incredible.  Baillot, 
says  Theodore,  contrived  to  visit  his  friend  ;  he  was  dismayed 
to  find  the  prisoner  altered  and  dejected  and  feared  that  his 
spirit  must  be  broken.  Barnave,  who  saw  what  Baillot  was 
thinking,  hastened  to  explain  that  not  want  of  spirit  but 
want  of  food  had  brought  him  low,  for  he  was  being  starved. 
Baillot  hastened  to  fetch  food  and  Barnave  recovered.1  For 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  to  have  been  made,  Barnave  must  have 
been  kept  au  secret,  and  not  let  out  of  his  cell  as  other 
prisoners  were. 

But  a  note  on  his  last  days  was  published  in  1796  by  a  man 
who  says  that  he  shared  his  cell,  Beaulieu,  a  journalist  who 
had  reported  the  debates  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and 
afterwards  became  strongly  anti-revolutionary.  Beaulieu's 
later  writings  are  not  worthy  of  credence,  but  the  personal 
notes  in  the  second  part  of  his  Souvenirs  de  VHistoire,  which 
contains  the  events  of  the  last  half  of  1793,  told  day  by  day, 
seem  based  upon  truth.  He  writes  :  "I  lived  with  MM. 
Duport  and  Barnave  during  all  the  time  they  were  in  the 
Conciergerie  and  we  messed  together,  as  it  was  called.  Barnave 
was  certain  that  he  would  be  murdered  and  yet  he  was  per- 
fectly calm,  eating  with  a  very  good  appetite  and  talking 
about  public  affairs  with  the  coolness  and  the  warmth  which 
he  had  known  how  to  combine  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  glory.  There  was  this  difference,  that  he  had  taught 
himself  a  prodigious  amount  since  his  detention  in  the  prisons 
of  Grenoble.  He  was  no  longer  the  fiery  orator  who  had  had 
so  much  influence  on  the  Revolution  of  '89  [Beaulieu  must 
have  known  that  Barnave  was  not  "fiery"],  he  was  a  wise 
man,  a  profound  politician,  who  discoursed  on  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  with  a  justice  and  a  sagacity  which  I  should 
never  have  believed  if  he  had  not  shown  it  in  my  presence. 
He  had  thought  and  learnt  more  in  one  year  of  prison  than 
our  political  candidates  could  have  done  in  ten. 

"  Duport-Dutertre  kept  a  little  more  hope  than  Barnave, 

1  T.  Lameth,  Memoires,  96  ;    Berenger,  cxxxiii,  follows  him. 
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yet  without  counting  on  life  ;  both  of  them  believed  that  they 
would  be  the  last  victims  and  congratulated  their  fellow- 
prisoners  on  it.  The  people,  paid  to  hiss  Barnave,  could  not 
help  admiring  his  defence  and  his  courage,  and  saying  that  it 
was  a  great  pity.  The  unfortunate  man  heard  this  remark 
and  begged  me  to  publish  it  if  ever  I  got  out  of  the  den  in 
which  he  was  leaving  me.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  keep  here  the 
promise  I  made  him. 

"  In  ending  this  article  I  must  say  that  the  conspiracy  or 
the  intrigue  which  they  were  accused  of  plotting  with  the 
Court  never  existed.  I  heard  their  last  words  ;  so  to  speak, 
I  received  their  last  breath.  Everything  that  has  been  said 
on  this  subject,  all  the  mysteries  that  have  been  made,  are 
fables  which  only  happened  in  the  heads  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  necessary."  1 

This  reads  as  if  it  were  true,  and  one  can  recognize  in  Bar- 
nave's  request  the  warm  heart,  thankful  to  find  compassion 
where  it  had  expected  to  meet  with  scorn  and  hatred.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  curious  that  Beugnot  and  Riouffe  (who 
was  also  in  the  Conciergerie)  do  not  mention  Barnave  in  their 
narratives,  as  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  do  if  they  had 
seen  him.  Beugnot,  too,  must  have  known  him  personally. 
Riouffe  does  apologize  for  the  omission. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  Barnave  was  taken  up  to 
a  room  in  the  Palace,  and  there,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  was 
examined  by  Dumas,  vice-president  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  assisted  by  Goujon,  a  registrar  of  the  Tribunal,  and 
by  Fouquier-Tinville,  its  public  prosecutor.  We  will  give  the 
whole  of  his  examination.2 

To  the  question  of  what  was  his  "  name,  age,  profession, 
country,  and  abode,"  he  "  answered  that  his  name  was  Antoine- 
Pierre- Joseph-Marie  Barnave,  native  of  Grenoble,  aged  thirty- 

1  Les  Souvenirs  de  I'Histoire,  ou  le  diurnal  de  la  Revolution  de  France. 
Pour  Van  de  grace  1797.  Paris  [B.  M.  F.  1914].  Published  anonymously. 
It  is  a  kind  of  almanack  for  1797.  In  his  Essais  historiques  of  1 801-3 
(Paris,  6  vols.),  C.  F.  Beaulieu  enlarges  this  simple  account  and  tells 
anecdotes  of  Barnave's  conversation  as  inventive  as  his  statement  that 
they  were  in  the  Conciergerie  together  for  a  month  (ii.  140,  531  ;  v.  294). 

2  Nearly  the  whole  is  printed  by  Campardon,  Le  Tribunal  revolu- 
tionnaire  de  Paris,  i.  195. 
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two  years,  formerly  advocate  and  having  been  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  living  at  St.  Aigre  [sic],  district  of 
Grenoble,  department  of  l'lsere. 

"  Question.     At  what  time  he  left  Paris  ? 

"  Answer.  At  the  beginning  of  January  1792,  having  up  to 
then  resided  alternately  in  Paris  and  at  some  country-houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  at  Auny,  near  Pontoise, 
at  a  house  belonging  to  Charles  Lameth. 

"  Q.  What  are  the  reasons  which  determined  him  to  stay 
in  Paris  after  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  replaced  ? 

"  A.  At  first  to  rest  himself  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  since  the  end  of  October  detained  by  an  illness. 

"  Q.  What  were  his  means  of  subsistence  during,  and  after 
the  end  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ? 

"  A.  That  his  expenses  were  not  great,  as  he  was  living  at 
Charles  Lameth's,  having  two  servants  and  a  secretary  ;  that 
he  only  made  use  of  carriages  at  his  own  expense  occasionally, 
this  item  did  not  cost  him  more  than  twelve-hundred  livres  ; 
that  to  cover  his  expenses  he  had  his  salary  as  deputy,  his 
income,  equivalent  to  six-thousand  livres,  and  besides  his 
income  ten-thousand-five-hundred  livres,  received  through 
Perrier  of  Grenoble,  five-thousand  livres  sent  by  his  mother, 
which  came  from  the  property  left  by  his  father,  six-thousand 
livres  through  Lombard  Lathune,  which  came  from  the  same 
property.  That  he  repaid  the  ten-thousand-five-hundred  livres 
to  Perrier  with  the  six-thousand  livres  handed  him  by  Lombard 
Lathune,  which  came  from  the  same  property,  and  the  rest 
out  of  his  income  and  partly  with  a  loan  he  had  from  his 
relative,  Dejean.1 

"  Q.  Whether  he  did  not  have  private  relations  with  the 
Court  or  with  its  agents,2  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  after  ? 

"  A.  That  he  had  none  with  the  Court,  that  he  had  none 
with  any  other  agents  than  the  ministers,  and  with  them 
only   for  objects  of  public   interest   relating   to  the  business 

1  An  uncle.     He  gives  the  same  account  in  his  Defence  (CEuvres,  ii. 
389), but  less  accurately. 

2  "  Or  with  its  agents  "  is  added  in  the  margin  and  signed  by  Barnave 
and  Fouquier. 
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of  the  Assembly  or  of  its  committees  ;  that  he  also  had 
some  private  relations  with  them  in  connexion  with  the 
special  interests  of  his  department  or  of  individuals  of  the 
same  department. 

'  Q.  Whether  he  did  not  concert  any  plan  with  the 
ministers,  and  whether  he  did  not  offer  them  any  plan  ? 

"A.     No. 

"  Q.  Whether,  in  particular  he  did  not,  in  concert  with  the 
Lameths  or  one  of  them,  concert  a  plan  with  the  ministers, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  hinder  the  execution  of  decrees 
whilst  feigning  an  apparent  activity  ? 

"A.     No. 

"  On  its  being  observed  to  him  that  a  paper  of  this  nature, 
headed  with  his  name  and  Lameth's,  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  former  Court. 

"A.  That  he  knows  nothing  of  it  ;  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  the  ministers  may  have  made  a  wrong  use  of  some- 
thing he  may  have  said  in  conversation,  which  led  them  to 
think  and  to  write  that  a  plan  such  as  the  one  in  question, 
which  he  does  not  know,  had  been  concerted  with  him. 

"  Q.  Whether  since  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  he  has  not  had  relations  with  various 
ministers  ? 

"A.  That  since  then  he  has  sometimes  seen  Duport  du 
Tertre,  Duportail,  Tarbe,  Delessart,  and  that  on  business  relating 
to  his  department  or  that  of  the  Drome. 

'  On  its  being  observed  to  him  that  the  ministers  named 
by  him,  with  whom  he  had  relations,  are  precisely  the  authors 
and  accomplices  of  the  plan  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  questions  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  them 
confirms  the  proof  which  results  from  the  written  indications, 
that  he  concerted  this  plan  with  them. 

'  A.  That  he  could  only  have  had  the  relations  he  has 
spoken  of  with  men  who  were  ministers  at  the  time. 

"  Q.     Whether  he  saw  the  ministers  in  public  or  tete-a-tete  ? 

"  Required  to  answer  this  question  by  yes  or  no. 

'  A.     That  he  saw  them  in  public  and  tete-a-tete. 

"  Q.  Why  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  after,  he  had 
private  relations  with  men  who  were  known  and  designated 
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by  public  opinion  as  the  open  enemies  of  the  nation  and  the 
abettors  of  Despotism  ? 

"  A .  That  he  had  none  with  men  who  were  known  to  him 
to  be  such. 

'  Q.  Whether  the  escape  of  Capet  was  not  a  plot  which 
partly  had  for  object  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
whether  he  did  not  participate  in  this  plot  ? 

'  A.     No  ;  that  he  only  knew  the  reasons  of  Capet's  escape. 

'  Q.     Whether  he  did  not  concert  this  escape  with  those 
who   directed   it,  especially   with   Lafayette,  Bailly,   and   the 
Lameths  ? 
"A.     No. 

'  On  its  being  observed  to  him  that  his  intimacy  with  the 
persons  named  and  his  conduct  in  the  affair  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  his  complicity. 

'  A.  That  he  was  only  intimate  with  the  Lameths  and 
that  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  concerned  in  this  plot. 

'  Q.  Why  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  private  individual  he  has 
proclaimed  opinions  and  proposed  measures  which  were  an 
attack  on  the  liberty,  the  sovereignty,  and  the  safety  of  the 
people  ? 

'A.  That  the  opinions  he  professed  and  the  measures  he 
proposed  seemed  to  him  to  be  those  most  consonant  with  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

'  On  its  being  observed  to  him  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  that  his  opinions  and  his  measures  were  consonant 
with  the  interests  of  the  people,  since  he  continued  to  profess 
and  to  propose  some  of  the  same  nature,  even  after  he  could 
not  have  doubted  that  these  opinions  and  these  measures  had 
procured  him  the  contempt  and  the  indignation  of  the  people. 

'  A.  That  he  had  not  believed  himself  an  object  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation  ;  that  for  the  rest  he  would  have 
sacrificed  everything  to  his  duty. 

"  Q.  Why  he  showed  himself  the  partisan  and  defender  of 
royal  despotism  ? 

"A.     That  he  did  not  show  himself  such. 
"  Q.     If  he  has  a  counsel  ? 

'A.     That  he  reserves  the  right  to  choose  one. 
"  The  present  examination  having  been  read  over,  he  said 
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that  his  answers  therein  contained  the  truth,  that  he  persists 
in  them,  and  signed  with  us,  the  public  prosecutor  and  the 
clerk-registrar."  1 

Immediately  afterwards  the  seals  on  the  portfolio  which 
contained  his  papers  were  broken  in  his  presence,  and  ten 
items  not  mentioned  in  the  inventory  were  set  down.  At  his 
request  "  Citizen  Mallarme,  lawyer,"  was  appointed  to  defend 
him.2  Was  this  Mallarme,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
and  the  Convention,  who  was  something  of  a  Terrorist  ?  If  so 
the  choice  was  strange. 

Mallarme,  who  was  away  on  mission,3  did  not  act.  But 
a  young  man  named  Lepidor,  formerly  an  advocate,  who  had 
been  a  Jacobin  and  knew  Barnave  well,  came  forward  of  his 
own  accord  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  defend  him,  a  proof 
of  courage  and  devotion  which  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
Lepidor's  friend  and  contemporary,  Charles  Leroy,  another 
former  Jacobin,  had  already  been  chosen  as  counsel  by  Duport- 
Dutertre.4  Both  prisoners  conducted  their  own  defence  but 
the  advice  and  services  of  counsel  were  very  necessary. 

The  trial  lasted  two  days,  November  27th  and  28th,  7th  and 
8th  Frimaire  according  to  the  new  calendar.  There  is  no 
report  of  it,  for  the  proces-verbal  of  the  Tribunal  which  gives 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  says  nothing  of  their  evidence ;  as 
for  the  Bulletin  du  Tribunal  revolutionnaire  which  had  been 
reporting  all  the  trials,  not  impartially  but  fully,  it  had  by  this 
time  got  so  far  behindhand  that  it  was  March  when  Barnave's 
was  reached,  and  after  devoting  a  portion  of  one  number  and 
the  whole  of  the  next  to  it,  the  editors  suddenly  dropped  the 

1  Dossier,  no.  31.  Examination  of  29  brumaire  (19  Nov.).  He  was 
not  examined  again. 

2  Dossier  no.  32.  If  the  Club  Massiac  documents  had  been  among 
Barnave's  papers  they  could  hardly  have  gone  into  one  portfolio.  See 
note  at  end  of  Chap.  XIX. 

3  Mallarme  had  been  recalled  from  a  mission  to  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine  on  3  Nov.,  but  was  unable  to  return  on  account  of  illness.  See 
Aulard,  Comite  de  salut  public,  viii.  201,  203,  476. 

4  Berenger,  cxxxiv  ;  Annates  du  Barreau  francais,  ix.  pt.  2,  p.  325 
(this  vol.  was  published  1825)  ;  Dossier,  no.  37.  Lepidor  returned 
to  the  Bar  and  became  a  well-known  advocate.  He  was  a  strange 
character,  gifted,  melancholy,  extremely  disinterested.  He  sank  into 
a  complete  apathy  and  died  in  1807. 
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rest  of  the  trial,  and  all  the  succeeding  ones,  to  report  that  of 
Hebert  and  his  fellow-accused,  which  was  causing  great  excite- 
ment. The  pages  on  Barnave's  trial  only  give  the  evidence 
against  Duport  on  the  first  day.  This  throws  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  the  methods  of  the  Tribunal. 

The  Tribunal  sat  in  two  sections  and  used  two  courts ;  one, 
called  "  Salle  de  la  Liberte,"  was  the  great  hall  of  the  Paris 
Parlement,  burnt  in  1871  ;  r  the  most  important  cases  were 
usually,  but  not  always,  tried  here.  The  other,  in  which 
Barnave  and  Duport  were  tried,2  called  the  "  Salle  de  l'£galite," 
was  the  smaller  '  Tournelle,"  or  criminal  chamber  of  the 
Parlement,  called  also  "  Salle  de  saint  Louis."  It  looked  on 
the  river  and  was  just  beyond  the  Tour  Bonbec,  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf  side  ;  it  was  pulled  down  before  the  fire.  Barnave's 
trial  excited  great  interest  and  the  court  was  crowded.3 

The  judges  were  Herman,  president  of  the  Tribunal, 
Foucault,  Donze-Verteuil,  and  Lanne.  There  were  twelve 
jurymen.  These  were  not  a  jury  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  they  were  paid  officials  of  the  Tribunal. 

On  the  first  day  the  court  sat  from  nine  till  two  and  again 
from  five  till  ten.  After  the  jury  had  been  sworn  in  and  the 
accused  had  seated  themselves,  the  act  of  accusation  was  read. 
On  this  occasion  it  consisted  of  the  decree  of  impeachment  only. 
The  witnesses  were  then  called.  Judges,  jury,  public  prosecutor, 
the  accused  and  their  counsels  might  make  any  observations 
on  the  evidence  or  ask  any  questions  they  chose  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  after  each  witness  had  finished  the  accused  were 
allowed  to  answer.4 

The  first  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  the  deputy,  Merlin 
de  Thionville,  who  had  been  present  when  the  incriminating 
'  Plan  '  was  found.  But  he  only  mentioned  this  in  the  second 
place,5    and    appeared    chiefly   to    repeat    a    denunciation   of 

1  Wallon,  loc.  cit.,  i.  290  and  note  ;   Almanack  national,  an  ii.  215. 

2  Journal  historique  et  politique,  30  Nov.  3  Ibid.,  2  Dec. 

4  Proces-verbal  of  the  trial,  Dossier,  no.  53,  printed  CEuvres,  ii.  347-56, 
and  Bulletin  du  Tribunal  revolutionnaire,  pt.  iii,  nos.  10  and  1 1 . 

s  The  Bulletin  (no.  11)  reports  Merlin  incorrectly  as  saying  that  a 
printed  paper  was  found.  Duport's  answer  shows  that  the  '  Plan '  is 
meant.  Merlin  was  one  of  the  commissaries  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  King's  papers  {Moniteur,  xiii.  396  and  Journal  des  Debats,  Premiere 
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Duport  which  he  had  made  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
June  1792  ;    a  denunciation  so  outrageous  that  the  Assembly 
stopped  it.1     The  story  was  this.     On  April  15th,  1792,  to  the 
deep  resentment  of  the  Constitutionalists,  the  advanced  party 
had  given  a  great  fete  in  Paris  to  the  Swiss  of  the  Chateauvieux 
regiment,  just  released  from  the  galleys  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned  after  the  Nancy  mutiny.     Duport,  no  longer 
minister,  and  threatened  with  impeachment,  had  been  on  duty 
as  a  National  Guard,  and  dined  in  the  evening  at  a  restaurant 
in  the  Palais-Royal.     Here  citizens  Boulanger  and  Mouchette, 
also  dining,  imagined  that  they  heard  him  talk  indiscreetly 
about   State   affairs.     His   conversation,  indeed,   as  reported 
by  these  men,  resembled  that  of  "  a  drunken   cabman,"  as 
a  deputy  remarked  when  Merlin  first  made  the  denunciation, 
and  among  other  things  he  was  supposed  to  have  said  that  it 
was  a  pity  there  had  not  been  a  fight  with  "  the  wretches  ,; 
(i.e.  the  patriots)  that   day,  as  "  measures  had  been   taken 
to  exterminate  them."     Boulanger  and  Mouchette  repeated 
what  they  had  heard  to  Villain-Daubigny,  who  came  to  the 
Comite  de  Surveillance  of  the  Assembly  to  tell  Merlin.     Bou- 
langer and  Mouchette  confirmed  Daubigny's  report,  and  so 
did  a  third  man,  Pinon,  who — triumphant  fact  ! — signed  his 
evidence.     Of  the  three  men  named  as  having  heard  Duport 
only  one,  Boulanger,  a  jeweller,  was  called  at  the  trial,  and  he 
gave  evidence  that  he  had  not  heard  Duport  himself,  he  got 
his  information  from  Mouchette.     In  vain  Duport  protested 
that  all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  accusation  ;    in  vain 
he  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  likely  that  he,  who  had  never 
been  a  drunkard,  should  talk  in  such  a  way  at  a  restaurant. 
He  suggested  that  perhaps  his  hearers  had  been  the  worse  for 
drink.     The  answer  was:    "Mouchette  and  Creuilly  [a  fresh 
name]  are   sober   men,   incapable   of  getting   drunk   in   any 
manner."     Neither  Mouchette,  nor  Creuilly,  nor  Pinon,  were 
called.     Villain-Daubigny  was,  and  attested  that  the  conversa- 
tion had  been  repeated  to  him.     He  added  a  fresh  accusation  ; 
that  Duport,  when  in  office  under  Bailly,  had  set  free  a  royalist 

Assemblee  Nationale  Legislative,  no.  324,  p.  194).    I  can  find  no  record 
of  the  appointment  in  the  printed  Proces-verbal  of  the  Assembly. 
1  s  June,  Moniteur,  xii.  585. 
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journalist,  arrested  for  wearing  a  white  cockade.  Duport 
replied  that  he  had  always  stood  up  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  had  once  helped  Marat  ;  he  could  prove  it  by 
a  letter. 

Scellier,  a  judge  of  the  Tribunal,  gave  evidence  that  he  had 
met  the  members  of  the  Paris  Department  at  Duport's  house, 
where  Beaumez  had  said  that  the  Chateau vieux  fete  dishonoured 
the  people. 

Another  witness,  Chretien,  brought  up  an  alleged  irregularity 
of  Duport's  administration  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
accusation. 

In  connexion  with  Merlin's  evidence  Duport  explained  that 
the  '  Plan  '  must  have  been  a  note  for  the  King,  and  was 
inveigled  by  the  president  into  the  weak  admission  that  the 
King's  habit  of  asking  his  ministers  for  short  notes  of  what 
they  were  going  to  do  had  struck  him  as  suspicious,  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  spoken  of  it  at  the  time.1 

As  the  Tribunal  admitted  any  kind  of  evidence,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  none  of  these  witnesses,  except  Merlin,  gave 
evidence  against  Barnave,  only  that  it  seems  probable  that 
they  did  not.  The  two  remaining  witnesses,  two  inhabitants 
of  St.  Domingo,  Bralen  and  Page,  were  certainly  called  to 
prove  that  it  was  he  who  had  ruined  the  colonies.  The  same 
accusation  had  been  made  against  Brissot  three  weeks  before. 

On  the  Thursday  the  court  sat  in  the  morning  from  nine 
o'clock  till  past  two.  The  day  opened  with  an  interlude. 
It  was  the  custom  to  read  aloud  during  the  sittings  any 
new  decrees  of  the  Convention  which  concerned  the  Tribunal. 
One  of  the  two  read  this  day  raised  the  payment  of  the  execu- 
tioners.2 

The  witnesses  called  were  Vatee,  a  picture-seller,  and  Larche- 
vesque-Thibaud  of  St.  Domingo,  who  for  a  short  time  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  appeared 
also  of  her  own  accord,  to  make  a  declaration  in  favour  of 
Barnave,  Madame  Thomas,  wife  of  a  coffee-house  keeper  of 
the  rue  Croix-des-Petits-Champs.  One  wonders  in  vain  what 
this  declaration  was.  Probably,  as  it  excited  no  interest,  it 
was  a  contradiction  of  some  petty  point. 

1  Bulletin,  no.  1 1 .  2  Proces-verbal. 
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It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  the  last  sitting  opened,  and 
the  last  witness,  Baudouin,  the  printer  of  the  Assembly, 
summoned  the  same  day  by  Fouquier,  appeared.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  obliged 
to  appear  and  were  not  necessarily  hostile  to  the  accused. 

Fouquier-Tinville  then  spoke  for  the  prosecution  and  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  accused  to  reply.  Both  defended  themselves, 
Duport  probably  first. 

All  through  the  trial  Barnave  had  been  so  entirely  himself, 
so  completely  unaffected  by  the  terrible  atmosphere  of  the 
Tribunal,  that  spectators  were  amazed.  On  the  first  day  the 
German  Forster  wrote  :  "  Barnave  is  now  before  the  Tribunal  ; 
he  speaks  with  incomparable  fluency  and  oratorical  art  and 
with  a  naturalness  that  is  like  nothing  else.  Of  course  he  too 
will  go  the  way  of  all  revolutionary  flesh,  as  the  loss  and 
devastation  of  the  colonies  is  put  down  to  him."  One  news- 
paper comments  angrily  :  "  Barnave  defends  himself  a  great 
deal.  He  talks,  they  say,  just  as  if  he  were  in  the  Assembly." 
Another  says  :  "  People  were  anxious  to  see  whether  he  would 
be  the  same  in  the  redoubtable  dock  as  he  used  to  be  in  the 
tribune.  Public  opinion  was  not  in  his  favour,  his  perfidies 
were  recalled,  his  two  faces,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  show  less  haughtiness  than  when  he  was  a '  Constituant.' 
Nothing  of  the  kind."  x 

His  spoken  defence  was  afterwards  written  out  by  Lepidor 
from  notes  taken  at  the  time.2  Parts  of  it  are  so  characteristic 
that  they  must  report  Barnave's  authentic  words  ;  others,  as 
evidently,  do  not,  and  there  are  a  good  many  statements  in  it 
which  he  could  not  possibly  have  made.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  large  part  devoted  to  the  colonial  question, 
a  question  which  Lepidor  cannot  have  understood.  Further, 
as  M.  Aulard  notices,3  the  pages  of  the  report  have  been 
displaced  and  the  peroration  does  not  appear  at  the  end. 
Yet,  with  all  imperfections,  the  drift  of  the  defence  is  well 
shown.     Barnave,  it  is  manifest,  while  making  every  effort 

1  J.  G.  Forster,  Briefwechsel  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1829),  ii.  627,  letter 
dated  Paris,  27  Nov.  1793  ;  Les  trois  Decades,  28  Nov.,  p.  152  ;  Journal 
historique  et  politique,  2  Dec.  2  (JEuvres,  ii.  362. 

3  Les  Orateurs  de  I'Assemblee  constituante,  508. 
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to  clear  his  honour  made  none  to  save  his  life.  From  the 
effect  he  produced  on  his  hearers  it  is  certain  that  he  was  as 
eloquent  as  ever. 

One  remarkable  incident  took  place.  When  he  had  been 
speaking  for  some  time  the  president  interrupted  him.  He 
answered  with  all  his  old  authority  :  "  My  prosecutor  has 
been  heard  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  the  justice  of  the  people 
and  the  Tribunal  requires  that  they  should  listen  as  quietly 
to  me."  1 — "  Justice  requires  it  ;  "  the  voice  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  called  upon  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  Tribunal 
heard  and  obeyed  ;  Barnave  was  allowed  to  finish  his  defence 
in  peace. 

The  more  the  proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  are  studied,  the 
better  will  the  quiet  daring  of  this  defence  be  appreciated. 
He  had  the  art  of  indicating  things  without  saying  them, 
as  one  of  his  hearers  noticed.2  Politely,  but  quite  unmis- 
takably, he  made  his  feelings  towards  the  methods  of  the 
men  in  power  evident.  "  Citizens,  it  has  always  been  in  my 
heart  to  thrust  every  bloodthirsty  measure  far  away." — He 
was  referring  to  Bouille's  repression  of  the  Nancy  mutiny, 
but  what  could  be  clearer  ?  Again,  speaking  of  the  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible,  as  standing  midway  between  the  monarchy 
he  believed  in  and  the  federative  republic  he  dreaded  :  '  I  have 
the  sincerest  desire  that  it  may  bring  my  country  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  liberty.  But,  in  all  good  faith,  citizens,  by 
how  little  did  you  escape  falling  into  federation  ?  "  3 

Again  ;  it  was  death  to  be  connected  with  Lafayette,  and 
Barnave 's  reconciliation  with  his  former  enemy  was  considered 
more  than  suspicious.  "  Whatever  were  my  personal  reasons 
for  resentment  against  Lafayette,"  he  said,  "  it  was  never 
possible  for  me  to  think  that  this  flight  had  been  concerted 
with  him.  I  knew  that  Lafayette  had  many  faults  ;  I  knew 
that  he  was  greedy  of  praise,  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
moderate  the  wish  to  attract  all  eyes  and  every  look.  But 
I  have  always  believed  him  sincerely  attached  to  the  freedom 

1  CEuvres,  ii.  391. 

2  Article  "  Barnave  ",  Portraits  des  Personnages  celebres  de  la  Revolu- 
tion francaise,  Bonneville  et  Quenard,  vol.  i,  Paris,  1796. 

3  CEuvres,  ii.  383,  380. 
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of  his  country  ;  I  have  always  thought  him  incapable  of  so 
horrible  a  treason.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  me 
to  defend  him  on  the  day  of  the  flight.  I  will  say  more  ; 
precisely  because  our  divisions  were  public  it  was  in  my 
character  not  to  leave  the  task  of  defending  him  to  any  one 
else,  to  save,  it  may  be,  a  man  whom  I  had  reason  to  dislike 
but  whom  I  did  not  think  the  enemy  of  my  country.  Never- 
theless, those  who  heard  me  that  day  may  have  noticed  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  assume  for  Lafayette  the  same  accent 
of  interest  as  if  he  had  really  been  my  friend."  x 

He  began  by  recalling  his  early  services  to  the  Revolution 
and  then  ran  through  the  indiscriminate  charges  against  him, 
one  by  one.  He  was  obliged  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  of 
Brissot  and,  though  he  never  dwelt  on  it,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  his  enemies,  the  Girondins,  had  proved  them- 
selves the  enemies  of  their  country  by  their  inclination  to 
federalism.  "It  is  painful  to  me,  I  confess,  to  stir  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  so  to  speak,  and  to  attack  men  who  are  no  more. 
But  when,  for  four  years,  one  has  been  exposed  to  the  shafts 
of  the  most  infamous  calumny,  when,  during  those  four  years, 
men  profoundly  perverse  have  employed  all  that  is  poisonous 
in  the  most  active  hate,  all  the  resources  for  harm  that  the 
most  mendacious  hypocrisy  can  invent,  when  even  after  the 
death  of  these  men  one  finds  oneself  under  the  necessity  of 
defending  oneself  against  accusations  which  have  survived 
them,  the  purest  delicacy  must  give  way  to  the  need  of  personal 
defence. 

'  I  will  say  it,  then,  citizens  ;  it  is  Brissot,  it  is  Brissot 
almost  alone,  who  gave  rise  to  that  idea  of  a  change  in  my 
principles  of  which  the  imputation  has  been  reproduced 
to-day."  2 

As  a  proof  of  this  change  it  was  stated  that  he  had  never 
defended  royalty  until  after  the  King's  flight.  He  answered 
that  as  until  then  royalty  had  never  been  attacked,  'it  is 
very  evident  that  I  could  not,  without  being  ridiculous,  make 
myself  the  champion  of  a  system  which  no  one  contested."3 

We  have  already  spoken  incidentally  of  many  of  the  charges. 
Others  were  :  that  he  had  been  in  league  secretly  with  "  1789  ' 

1  p.  373-  2  PP-  378-9-  3  P-  379- 
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and  with  the  federalists — i.  e.  Girondins — and  that  all  their 
divisions  had  been  a  treacherous  feint.  That  he  had  favoured 
the  King's  flight.  That  he  had  "  conspired  against  the 
Constitution  of  1789  ;  '  to  which  his  reply  was :  that  there 
would  be  more  reason  for  saying  that  he  had  delayed  the 
foundation  of  a  republic,  and  this  was  not  true  either,  because 
at  the  time  no  one  thought  a  republic  possible  except  Brissot 
and  Condorcet,  and  theirs  was  a  federal  republic.1 

In  answer  to  the  charge  of  corruption  he  made  a  statement 
of  his  money  affairs  and  denied  gambling.  "  Could  I  have 
yielded  to  mere  pecuniary  interests  ?  Let  my  head  fall  if 
any  one  can  prove  that  my  hands  have  ever  been  soiled  .  .  . 
I  defy  all  my  enemies,  all  my  detractors,  any  one  in  short, 
to  name  one  sum  that  I  have  invested,  one  purchase  of  land 
that  I  have  made,  and  I  repeat  :  let  my  head  fall  if  any  one 
can  give  the  lie  to  these  facts."  2 

To  the  pettiest  charge  of  all,  that  he  had  "  paid  compli- 
ments "  to  the  Dauphin  on  the  way  back  from  Varennes,  his 
answer  was  :  "  Citizens,  I  never  paid  compliments  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  a  child  of  six."  3 

To  another  :  '  I  wanted  a  return  to  the  Ancien  Regime ! 
I  wanted  that  ?  I !  And  what  then  could  I  have  gained 
from  such  a  change  ?  I  who,  born  in  the  Tiers-etat,  was 
everything  by  the  people  and  nothing  without  them  ;  I,  the 
spoilt  child  of  the  Revolution  and  of  renown  !  If  nature  has 
given  me  some  talents,  were  they  not  all  in  relation  to  space 
and  publicity  ?  In  an  assembly,  where  kings  themselves 
learn  to  tremble  before  the  man  who  has  gained  a  reputation, 
I  might  be  something  ;  but  in  the  ministry,  in  the  silence  of 
the  cabinet,  I  should  have  been  the  shame  of  whoever  em- 
ployed me."  4 

Towards  the  end  he  came  to  his  friends.  '  The  public  pro- 
secutor has  spent  much  time  in  proving  that  the  Lameths  and 
Adrien  Duport  were  intimately  united  with  me.  A  woman's 
letter  inviting  me  to  dine  with  the  last-named  was  read  at  the 
last  sitting  as  a  proof  to  convict  me.  Well,  but  what  need 
was  there  to  notice  so  many  minute  facts,  citizen  prosecutor  ? 
Because  the  thing  is  notorious. 
1  pp.  362-3,371,  380-1.       2  pp.  389-90.       3  p.  378.       4  pp.  374-5- 
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"  Never  will  I  be  so  base  as  to  deny  my  friends.  I  did  love, 
I  still  love  the  Lameths.  Certainly  they  had  faults,  and  I  was 
not  the  last  to  reproach  them  for  it.  They  kept  something  of 
the  manners  of  the  Court  ;  incapable  of  conciliating  mediocrity, 
whose  hatred  is  yet  so  dangerous,  they  poured  ridicule  from 
full  hands  upon  that  crowd  of  small  beings  who  thought  them- 
selves of  importance  to  the  great  political  movements  round 
them.  But  what  deep  and  true  qualities  did  I  not  know  in 
them  ?  A  frankness  ;  a  loyalty  proof  against  every  trial  ; 
a  sincere  attachment  to  their  country  ;  a  love  for  men  of  merit 
absolutely  free  from  all  petty  jealousy  ;  a  noble  ambition, 
that  of  doing  good  ;   an  inviolable  fidelity  to  their  friends."  x 

If  any  chance  of  escape  had  been  open  to  Barnave  it  would 
have  been  closed  by  this  character  of  the  Lameths,  and  he 
knew  it. 

The  passage  about  his  independence,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,2  followed,  and  then  the  solemn  denial  : 

"  I  attest  on  my  own  head  that  never,  absolutely  never, 
have  I  had  the  slightest  correspondence  with  the  Palace  ;  that 
never,  absolutely  never,  have  I  set  foot  in  the  Palace." 

The  proofs  he  gave  were  these.  1.  The  absence  of  his  name 
in  the  papers  found  in  the  Tuileries.  "  Whom  then  will  you  be 
able  to  persuade  that  if  I  had  had  the  relations  imputed  to  me, 
I  should  not  have  been  cited  in  preference  to  a  multitude  of 
individuals  without  credit  and  without  character  ?  ' 

2.  That  by  leaving  Paris  in  January  to  retire  to  his  province 
and  his  family  he  obviously  deprived  himself  of  the  best  chance 
of  being  useful  to  the  Court.  "  But  further  ;  I  was  beloved 
in  this  province,  I  had  kept  numbers  of  friends  there,  calumny 
had  not  succeeded  in  discrediting  me.  If  I  had  had  the 
design  of  serving  the  Court  I  could  have  turned  my  influence 
to  advantage,  I  could  have  done  as  Dietrich  did  at  Strasbourg,3 
as  the  deputation  of  the  Gironde  did  at  Bordeaux,  as  Barbaroux 
did  at  Marseilles.  Well  !  I  remain  alone,  entirely  isolated  ; 
I  collect  my  thoughts  in  solitude  ;  my  feelings  are  concen- 
trated on  my  own  household.     Name  me,  since  that  time,  one 

1  pp.  384-5.  2  See  above,  ii.  165. 

3  The  popular  mayor  of  Strasbourg,  who  made  great  efforts  to  keep 
Louis  on  the  throne  in  1792. 
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address  that  I  signed,  one  step  that  I  took  part  in,  one  move- 
ment that  I  started,  and  I  will  sign  my  condemnation." 

3.  That  if  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Court  he  could 
have  disposed  of  places  in  its  gift,  whereas  not  a  single  one  of 
his  numerous  relatives  had  such  a  place. 

4.  His  refusals  to  escape.  "  At  the  time  of  the  10th  August 
if  I  had  been  connected  with  the  Court  I  should  have  trembled," 
threatened  not  only  by  the  wrath  of  the  people  but  by  "  the 
hatred  of  a  party  then  all-powerful."  '  Citizens,  I  was  a  few 
hours  from  the  frontier,  I  was  on  horseback  every  day ; 
nothing  so  easy  for  me  as  to  leave  France  ;  two  hours'  ride 
would  have  ensured  my  safety  for  ever."  Yet  he  stayed 
quietly  at  home  ;  would  a  conspirator  have  done  this  ? 
Again  ;  after  his  arrest  he  was  confined  in  several  prisons. 
"  Forty  persons  escaped  from  one  of  them  ;  I  was  the  least 
scrupulously  guarded."  If  he  had  been  afraid  of  trial 
he  could  easily  have  evaded  it,  but  he  "  waited  calmly 
for  the  return  of  truth,"  certain  that  he  had  only  the 
Girondins  to  fear  and  that  their  "  perfidy  "  would  one  day  be 
recognized. 

5.  The  evidence  of  all  his  papers  seized  when  he  was  arrested. 
'  What  has  been  found  in  all  these  writings  ?  '  They  show, 
'  that  I  have  always  been  free  from  any  outside  pressure  ; 

that  I  have  desired  and  maintained  with  all  my  power  the 
unity  of  France  ;  that  the  explanation  of  all  my  conduct  is 
to  be  found  in  this  desire." 

He  ended  thus  :  "In  a  few  words,  citizens,  I  am  accused 
of  having  intrigued,  of  having  formed  a  party  ;  on  the  contrary 
I  was  essentially  independent. 

"  Nearly  from  the  first  it  was  suspected  that  there  was 
a  party  for  d'Orleans,  and  I  have  never  gone  near  that  man. 

"  There  was  a  federalist  party.  Torn  to  pieces  by  that 
party,  I  risked  everything,  even  my  popularity,  to  defend  the 
unity  of  France. 

'  There  were  Court  intrigues.  Never  have  I  taken  part  in 
these  intrigues. 

'  I  am  accused  of  ambition.  I  never  had  any  except  to 
attain  through  the  people  to  places  for  which  my  talents  fitted 
me.     In  the  department  where  I  was  born  they  were  so  far 
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from  suspecting  me  of  any  other,  that  when  deputies  were 
elected  to  the  Convention  I  had  a  number  of  votes. 

"  I  am  accused  of  allowing  myself  to  be  corrupted  by  money. 
My  patrimony  is  diminished  and  I  have  gained  nothing. 

"  Finally,  citizens,  I  recall  this  to  you  ;  I  might  have  left 
France  in  all  safety.  Perhaps  those  who  still  love  me  will 
have  reason  to  lament  that  I  did  not  do  what  was  so  easy  for 
me  ;  but,  whatever  happens,  I  shall  not  have  to  reproach 
myself  with  having  challenged  the  judges  of  my  country,  with 
having  cast  doubts  on  their  integrity,  their  justice.  I  shall  be 
sacrificed  perhaps,  but  I  had  rather  owe  my  ruin  to  human 
error  than  have  pronounced  my  own  condemnation.  I  shall 
carry  to  the  scaffold  the  same  calmness  which  you  have  seen 
me  show  in  the  debate,  and  to  the  last  moment  I  shall  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  my  country."  * 

He  had  been  taking  no  thought  for  his  life,  yet  such  was 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  his  courage,  his  innocence,  that 
not  only  the  crowd  of  listeners  was  moved  but  the  jury  too, 
and  for  a  short  time  Boissy  d'Anglas  and  Baillot,  who  were 
attending  the  trial,  hoped  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 
Others  thought  as  they  did  ;  "  Although  eloquence  then  meant 
a  special  right  to  persecution,  its  ascendancy  was  still  so  great 
that  I  saw  the  horde  paid  to  stifle  Barnave's  voice  believe  for 
an  instant  that  he  would  be  saved,"  writes  an  eyewitness. 
Such  hopes  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  summing  up  of  the 
president,  Herman,  who  without  a  pretence  at  impartiality 
pressed  for  a  condemnation  as  ruthlessly  as  Fouquier-Tinville.2 

The  jury  retired,  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  rooms.  In  a  very  short  time  they  were  fetched 
back  to  hear  the  verdict  which  had  been  given  in  their  absence, 
and  the  president  announced  to  them  that  they  had  both  been 
found  guilty  of  "  having  conspired  against  the  liberty  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  against  the  general  safety 
of  the  State."  There  were  a  few  more  formalities  to  be  gone 
through  ;  the  public  prosecutor  was  heard  on  the  application 
of  the  law,  the  prisoners  were  asked  whether  they  had  any- 
thing to  say,  and  then,  one  by  one,  the  judges  gave  their  votes, 

1  PP-  38S-91. 

2  Berenger,  cxxxvii  ;   Bonneville  et  Quenard,  loc.  cit. 
1700.2  A  a 
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and  about  midnight  the  death-sentence  was  pronounced.1 
Both  prisoners  heard  it  with  perfect  self-possession.  "  You 
condemn  me  to-day,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  ;  pos- 
terity will  judge  between  us,"  said  Duport,  and  Barnave  in 
his  turn  would  have  said  something,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  the  crowd.2 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  just  outside  the  court- 
room, Barnave  saw  Camille  Desmoulins  among  the  spectators. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  him  saying  :  "  Good-bye  Camille." 
Camille  took  it.  Did  he  answer,  as  the  report  went  at  the 
time  :  "  Barnave  you  are  very  guilty,  but  no  matter  ;  Brutus 
said  farewell  to  his  son  ;  good-bye  Barnave  "  ?  It  may  be  so. 
Camille  was  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  with  remorse  and  pity  ; 
a  fortnight  later  he  could  still  say  to  the  Jacobins,  "  I  was 
always  the  first  to  denounce  my  own  friends."  But  the  good 
heart  was  winning  the  day  over  the  bad  head,  and  the  sight 
of  Barnave  condemned  helped  to  secure  the  victory.3 

The  death  sentence  was  always  executed  within  twenty-four 
hours,  a  provision  mercifully  intended  to  shorten  the  sufferings 
of  the  condemned.  It  was  already  so  late  that  only  a  few 
hours  remained  to  be  spent  in  the  greffe.  Baillot  once 
more  risked  his  head  and  obtained  a  farewell  interview  with 
his  friend,  and  there  was  time  for  a  little  sleep.4 

Three  other  persons,  Belgians  by  origin,  who  had  been 
sentenced  the  same  day,  were  awaiting  execution.  Pierre 
Vervisch,  aged  45,  constitutional  cure  of  Hazebrouck,  near  the 
Belgian  frontier,  had  been  tried  with  his  sister,  Marie-Therese, 
aged  46,  who  kept  a  school  in  the  town.  They  had  come  to 
France  in  1790,  being  at  the  time  in  receipt  of  pensions  from 
Austria,  and  they  continued  to  receive  them.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  sister  used  to  travel  into  Austrian  territory  to  fetch 

1  Proces-verbal,  and  Declaration  of  the  Jury  (printed  (Envres,  ii.  356) ; 
Suite  du  Journal  de  Perlet,  vii.  485. 

2  Le  Glaive  vengeur  de  la  Republique  francaise  (Paris,  an  ii),  p.  140  ; 
Courrier  republicain,  30  Nov.,  p.  243. 

3  Journal  historique  et  politique,  2  Dec.  (cf.  Courrier  republicain, 
30  Nov.).  Camille  says  himself  :  "  they  [his  friends]  had  to  be  con- 
demned before  I  held  out  my  hand  to  them  as  I  did  to  Barnave." 
(Vieux  Cordelier,  no.  v,  GSuvres,  ii.  201).    Moniteur,  xviii.  682. 

4  Berengcr,  cxxxviii. 
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the  money.  The  cure  had  published  a  book  adulating  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  containing  the  sentence  :  '  God  was 
never  a  patriot  but  a  true  royalist."  He  was  evidently 
a  disagreeable  man  who  quarrelled  with  his  parishioners, 
and  was  now  a  royalist  and  now  a  patriot  as  it  suited  him. 
But,  if  the  Bulletin  is  to  be  believed,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  the  charge  against  him  and  his  sister,  that  they  had 
held  intelligence  with  the  enemy.  The  other  prisoner,  Benoit 
Degrandel,  aged  31,  native  of  Bruges  and  clockmaker  at 
Hazebrouck,  had  behaved  with  great  imprudence  on  a  visit 
to  Paris  the  previous  summer.  He  openly  regretted  the 
Ancien  Regime,  and  during  a  dinner  he  gave  to  friends  at  an 
inn  wrote  at  least  ten  times  on  a  piece  of  paper :  "  Vive  le  Roi, 
vive  Louis  XVII  !"  1 

In  the  morning  the  executioners  came  to  the  greffe  to 
make  the  condemned  ready  for  the  guillotine  ;  hair  was  cut 
short — no  need  to  do  this  for  Barnave,  who  wore  his  short 
already  2— coat-collars  were  cut  down,  hands  were  tied  behind 
the  back.  When  all  was  finished  the  victims  were  led  through 
the  little  courtyard  and  up  the  steps,  to  the  tumbril  which 
was  ready  in  the  great  court  in  front  of  the  Palace  ;  it  held 
all  five  as  well  as  the  executioner.  Barnave  mounted  it  with 
a  firm  step  ;  he  was  very  pale,  but  the  fresh  air  brought  back 
the  colour  to  his  cheeks  ;  spectators  supposed  that  it  was  the 
cries  of  Vive  la  Re-publique !  with  which  he  was  greeted.3 

It  was  about  half-past  ten  when  the  tumbril  started  ;  the 
morning  was  chilly,  the  temperature  a  few  degrees  above 
freezing,  with  the  wind  in  the  north-east  and  a  dull,  grey  sky 
that  let  no  glimpse  of  the  sun  through.  An  immense  crowd 
had  come  out  to  see  Barnave  die,  mostly  from  sheer  curiosity, 
for  he  was  not  insulted.4  There  were  friends  in  the  streets 
too,  and  several  times,  as  the  cart  rattled  slowly  along,  he 
spoke  to  them.     All  who  noticed  him  at  different  points  of  the 

1  Bulletin  du  Tribunal  revolutionnaire,  pt.  iii,  nos.  9  and  10  ;  Wallon, 
loc.  cit.,  ii.  181.  2  Achard  de  Germane,  113  ;    21  Jan.  1792. 

3  Les  trois  Decades,  30  Nov.,  p.  159. 

4  At  this  time  the  journey  took  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  d 'Orleans, 
executed  on  6  Nov.,  mounted  the  tumbril  at  4  p.m.,  and  his  head  fell 
at  5 -30  {Journal  historique  et  politique,  8    Nov.).     The  weather  from 

a  a  2 
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long  journey  were  struck  with  his  calm  and  his  courage  ;  he 
looked  about  him  and  made  remarks  to  Duport-Dutertre,  who 
was  equally  calm  but  silent  most  of  the  way,  with  a  sad  face. 
The  rue  St.  Honore,  that  street  of  recollections,  was  traversed 
in  its  length,  and  the  cart  went  past  the  Jacobins',  and  past 
the  Feuillants,  and  the  Manege  behind  it,  now  used  as  a  store- 
house for  weapons.1  At  last  came  the  turning  to  the  left, 
down  the  rue  once  Royale,  and  into  the  place  de  la  Revolution, 
where  the  guillotine  was  waiting  between  the  big  plaster 
statue  of  Liberty  in  the  middle  of  the  place  and  the  Tuileries 
gardens.  Barnave's  eyes  must  have  turned  upon  the  gardens, 
with  the  two  great  terraces  bounding  them  which  stand 
to-day  as  they  stood  then,  and  upon  Coysevox's  two  stone 
riders  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  Between  them  he  had 
walked  with  the  rest  of  the  Assembly  on  the  rainy  morning 
of  the  Federation,  so  little  removed  in  time  and  yet  such 
ages  ago  ;  between  them  he  had  driven  on  the  hot  June 
evening  of  the  return  from  Varennes.  The  tumbril  stopped  ; 
he  said  a  few  words  to  Duport  and  as  he  said  them  he 
smiled.2 

It  was  the  practice  to  behead  women  first  and  the  most 
important  victims  last.  The  poor  schoolmistress  suffered 
quietly  ;  the  cure  struggled  and  was  tied  to  the  plank  by 
force  ;  the  clockmaker,  half  dead  already  from  illness  or 
terror,  had  to  be  carried  up  the  scaffold.  Duport  was  quite 
silent.3  It  is  uncertain  whether  Barnave  tried  to  say  anything 
to  the  people  when  his  turn  came.  According  to  one  witness 
he  began  to  speak  to  the  crowd  before  he  got  down  from  the 
tumbril,  and  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  Vive  la  Nation  et 
la  Republique  !  According  to  another  he  only  cried,  "  Citizens, 
I  die  innocent  !  "  as  he  mounted  the  scaffold  steps.     "  He  said 

I'Abreviateuv  universel  (daily  paper,  Paris,  i  Dec.  1792  to  9  May  1797). 
Perlet,  loc.  cit.,  486  ;  Berenger,  cxxxviii.  The  account  of  the  execution 
is  entirely  taken  from  the  contemporary  papers,  Les  trois  Decades, 
Journal  historique  et  politique  (2  Dec),  Le  Glaive  vengeur  and  Perlet. 

1  Brette,  Histoire  des  Edifices,  274. 

2  Les  trois  Decades,  loc.  cit. 

3  There  is  no  record  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  executed,  which 
I  have  inferred. 
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nothing  to  the  people,"  writes  a  third.1     The  people  shouted 
for  his  head  and  Duport's  to  be  held  up  to  them. 

It  was  about  midday  of  Friday,  November  29th  (9th  Frimaire) 
when  the  execution  was  over. 

Bodies  and  heads  were  flung  into  a  cart  and  taken  to  the 
Cimetiere  de  la  Madeleine,  the  nearest  burial-ground,  and  here, 
stripped  of  all  their  clothes,  they  were  buried,  with  quicklime, 
in  a  trench  dug  for  the  victims  of  the  guillotine. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  trial, 
mother  and  sister  had  gone  to  implore  the  authorities  of  the 
Commune  for  leave  to  visit  the  prison  once  more.  Their  visit 
was  expected'  and  they  were  detained.  For  forty-eight  hours 
of  agony  they  were  prisoners,  the  irrevocable  minutes  went  by 
and  all  news  was  kept  from  them.  At  length  Baillot  was  able 
to  obtain  their  release,  and  they  learnt  from  a  sentinel,  whom 
they  questioned  as  they  left  the  building,  that  all  was  over.2 

Camille  Desmoulins,  when  wrath  and  pity  rose  high  in  his 
soul,  dared  to  write  that  "  liberty  is  humanity,"  that  "  liberty  ' 
could  never  "  condemn  the  mother  of  Barnave  to  knock  eight 
days  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  the  Conciergerie  "  and  force  her 
to  meet  her  son  for  the  last  time  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold.3 
Alas  !   even  that  consolation  had  been  denied  her. 

1  Les  trois  Decades,  Journal  historique  et  politique,  Glaive  vengeur. 
Berenger  is  clearly  wrong  in  saying  that  he  tried  to  speak  from  the 
scaffold. 

2  Berenger,  cxxxviii-ix. 

3  Vieux  Cordelier,  vii,  QLuvres,  ii.  286-7.  Madame  Barnave  died  in 
the  rue  des  Vieux  Jesuites,  27  Aug.  1804  (H.  Rousset,  Les  Dauphinoises 
celebres,  p.  66,  Grenoble,  1907).  Barnave's  sisters  were  worthy  of  him. 
The  family  property  never  recovered  from  sequestrations,  and  Madame 
Saint-Germain,  who  survived  all  her  family,  fell  into  great  poverty  in 
her  old  age.  The  deputies  of  the  department,  without  her  knowledge, 
obtained  a  small  pension  for  her  from  the  Government.  She  wrote  to 
Theodore  Lameth  that  she  saw  no  harm  in  accepting  it,  as  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  deputies  could  only  be  thought  honourable  to  her 
brother's  memory.  "  You  may  be  quite  sure,  my  dear  friend,  that  this 
was  not  my  doing  at  all.  Whatever  my  difficulties  might  have  been, 
I  would  never  have  used  my  brother's  name  to  ask  for  favours." 
T.  Lameth,  MSS.,  iii.  89  ;    Letter  of  9  May  1831,  Grenoble. 
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BARNAVE'S  SPEECHES,  REPORTS,  MOTIONS,  ETC.,  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY1 

1789 

12  May.        Supports  Mourner's  motion  for  forming  a  bureau,    i.  76. 

15  May.        In   favour  of   conferences   with  the   other   Orders,     i.   78 
(cf.  Le  Hodey). 

20  May.        Supports  Laborde's  motion  for  an  official  journal.     {Point 
du  Jour.) 

29  May.        Against  renewing  the  conferences,    i.  80. 
3  June.       Supports  Volney's  motion  that  the  King  be  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  Assembly  without  an  intermediary, 
i.  82,  n.  1. 

12  June.       Reads  address  to  the  King,  and  speaks  against  Malouet's 

motion  on  the  same.    i.  83-4. 
15  June.       On  Sieyes's  motion  to  constitute  the  Assembly,  i.  85-6,  204. 
17  June,  eve.    Reads  address  to  the  King.    i.  88-9. 

19  June.       Defends  Camus,    i.  89. 

20  June.       Supports  Mounier's  motion  in  the  Jeu  de  Paume.    i.  93. 

Proposes  an  address  to  the  King.    i.  94. 
23  June.       Seconds  Camus's  motion  after  the  '  Seance  royale  '.    i.  96-7. 
25  June.       Revives  Mounier's  motion  on  the  removal  of  the  troops, 
i.  98. 
7  July.        On  imperative  mandates,    i.  100. 

1 1  July.        On  the  formation  of  four  committees.      {Point   du   Jour  ; 
Journal  des  Debats.) 

13  July.        Proposes  four  articles  on  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  &c. 

i.  102. 

14  July.        In  favour  of  a  deputation  to  the  King.    {Mercure  de  France.) 

15  July.       Moves  that  the   King  be  asked  to  dismiss  his  ministers. 

i.  104  and  n.  2. 

16  July.        Renews  above  motion  and  defends  it.     i.  104  and  n.  3. 

23  July.        On  measures  to  prevent  disturbances,    i.  109,  n.  2,  110-11. 

1  Unimportant  amendments,  &c.,  which  do  not  appear  of  any  special 
interest  are  omitted.  Where  speeches  are  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  page  is 
given ;  where  they  are  not,  the  journals  in  which  the  best  reports  or  information 
may  be  found  are  mentioned. 
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25  July. 

31  July- 

1  Aug. 
8  Aug. 

10  Aug. 

1 1  Aug. 

21  Aug. 

22  Aug. 
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Judges  must  carry  out  existing  laws.     (Journal  des  Debats  ; 

Mercure  de  France.) 
Supports    Target's    motion    to    uphold    Besenval's    arrest. 

i.  113. 
In  favour  of  a  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.    i.  133,  330. 
The  necessity  of  prudence  in  financial  measures.    (Le  Hodey  ; 

Point  du  Jour,  no.  50.) 
Supports  bill  for  the  re-establishment  of  order.     (Point  du 

Jour.) 
A  law  must  be  made  on  the  suppression  of  the  '  Dimes  '. 

(Point  du  Jour.) 
Supports  Talleyrand's  wording  of  Art.  VI  of  Declaration 

of  Rights.     (Gorsas  ;    Journal  des  DSbats.) 
Supports   Duport,    Target,    and    De    Bonnay's    version   of 
Articles  VII,  VIII,  IX  of  the  same.     (Point  du  Jour.) 
,,       eve.      In   favour   of   provisional   release   of   some   citizens   of 
Marienbourg,   illegally  arrested.     (Journal   de  Paris; 
Courrier  Jrancais.) 
29  Aug.        On  the  order  of  debate  ;    supports  Mirabeau.     (Journal  des 
Debats.) 
2  Sept.       On  the  suspensory  veto.    i.  135-6,  138,  204. 
14  Sept.       Motion  to  suspend  the  order  of  the  day,  until  a  decision  has 
been   made   regarding   the   decrees   of   the   4th   August. 
i.  139-40- 
1  Oct.         Against   adjourning   an   article   concerning   paper   money, 
i.  191. 
,,  On  "  sanction  and  acceptance  ".    i.  143. 

Demands  that  Mirabeau  be  called  to  order,    i.  145,  204. 
Motion  to  declare  King  and  Assembly  inseparable,    i.  1 5 1-2. 
In  favour  of  a  fixed  Civil  List.    i.  270-1. 
On  the  right  of  refusing  passports  to  members,    i.  1 54. 
Moves  "the  previous  question"  on  a  proposal  by  Malouet 

for  a  Press  Law.    (Courrier  Jrancais.) 
On  ecclesiastical  property,    i.  193. 

Demands  that  the  Assembly  shall  discuss  a  "  loi  martiale". 
i.  187. 
24  Oct.         Demands  that  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  property  shall 

be  decided.     (Le  Hodey  ;    Patriote  Jrancais.) 
26  Oct.         On  the  convocation  of  the  Estates  of  Dauphine.    (Le  Hodey  ; 

Journal  des  Debats.) 
28  Oct.         Against   excluding  sons  of   undischarged   bankrupts  from 
citizen  rights,     i.  208. 

4  Nov.        On  the  new  division  of  the  kingdom,    i.  188. 

5  Nov.        On  the  cruel  punishments  awarded  by  the  Courts  to  those 

who  had  taken  part  in  risings  ;    moves  that  a  motion 
made  by  Mirabeau,  to  suspend  execution  of  such  sentences 


5  Oct. 

6  Oct. 

7  Oct. 
9  Oct. 

10  Oct. 

13  Oct. 
21  Oct. 
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in  Provence,  be  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
(Le  Hodey  ;   Point  du  Jour.) 

7  Nov.  Demands  that  Talleyrand's  motion  to  inventory,  &c,  eccle- 
siastical property  be  debated.  (Point  du  Jour ;  Journal 
des  Debuts.) 

9  Nov.        Proposes  series  of  articles  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom. 

(Le  Hodey  ;  Point  du  Jour.) 
10  Nov.        On  the  Parlement  of  Rouen,    i.  186. 

12  Nov.        The  new  divisions  :    Districts  ;    questions  to  be  decided. 

(Le  Hodey.) 

1 3  Nov.        Putting  seals  on  ecclesiastical  property  ;  supports  Treilhard. 

(Le  Hodey  ;    Point  du  Jour.) 

14  Nov.        In  favour  of  having  evening  sittings.     (Le  Hodey  ;    Point 

du  Jour.) 

16  Nov.        Electoral  law ;  for  adjournment  of  an  article.  (Point  du  Jour.) 

17  Nov.  ,,  ,,      against  election  by  Districts,  and  afterwards 

for  it.    i.  203-4. 
,,       eve.    On  the  Parlement  of  Metz.    i.  186. 

1 8  Nov.        Electoral  law  ;    eligibility  of  deputies  to  the  Legislature. 

i.  189,  n.  2. 

19  Nov.        Electoral  law ;  administrators  of  Departments.    (Le Hodey; 

Gorsas.) 
eve.    On  the  Estates  of  Cambresis.    i.  186. 

23  Nov.        Electoral  law  ;    administrative  assemblies  and  taxes,  sup- 

ports Duport.     (Le  Hodey  ;  Journal  des  Debats.) 
10  Dec.         Electoral  law  against  "  gradual  elections  ".    i.  209-10. 

15  Dec,  eve.    Penalty  for  Mirabeau  cadet,    i.  173. 

21  Dec.  Commissaries  of  the  Assembly  ought  to  superintend  the 
issue  of  notes  and  assignats  ;  supports  Regnaud.  (Point 
du  Jour  ;    Journal  de  Paris  ;    Gorsas.) 

24  Dec.         In  favour  of  removing  electoral  disqualifications  as  regards 

"non-Catholics",  and  adjourning  the  question  as  regards 
Jews.    (Le  Hodey  ;    Journal  des  Debats.) 
,,       eve.     The  '  patriotic  gift  '  of  Geneva  should  not  be  accepted  ; 
supports  Reubell.     (Le  Hodey  ;    Journal  des  Debats.) 
29  Dec,  eve.    Motion  to  debate  on  the  above  gift  rather  than  on  the 
Colonies,     i.  322-3. 

1790 

7  Jan.         The  National  Guard's  oath  ;    supports  Target,    i.  271. 

8  Jan.         Supports  a  motion  of  Target  on  the  electoral  laws  and  the 

Constitution.     (/.  des  Debats  ;    Point  du  Jour.) 

9  Jan.         On  the  Parlement  of  Rennes.    i.  186,  200,  236. 

1 5  Jan.         On  fixing  the  value  of  a  day's  work  with  regard  to  electoral 
qualifications,    i.  189. 
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18  Jan.         Against  Maury's  motion  for  taxing  luxury,    i.  219-20. 

2 1  Jan.         On  Bailly's  letter  asking  alms  for  poor  of  Paris.1    {Le  Hodcy  ; 
Point  du  Jour  ;    Journal  des  Debats.) 
Against  members  being  eligible  to    one  committee  only. 

i.  185,  n.  1. 
For  maintaining  the  annexation  of  Corsica,    i.  236. 
eve.     Against  Maury's  motion  for  rehabilitating  the  memory 
of  condemned  malefactors.     {Journal  des  Debats  ;   Le 
Hodey.) 
2  Feb.         Municipal    organization  ;    amendments   to    bill.      {Journal 

des  Debats  ;   Point  du  Jour.) 
9  Feb.         Against  fettering  the  Assembly  by  adopting  an  order  of 

work.     {Journal  des  Debats  ;   Le  Hodey.) 
10  Feb.         Until  a  tribunal  has  been  appointed,  the  Assembly  and  not 
the  King  must  decide  in  disputed  elections.     {Moniteur  ; 
Le  Hodey  ;    Point  du  Jour.) 
12  Feb.         In  favour  of  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,    i.  193. 

19  Feb.         On  pensions  to  be  given  to  members  of  religious  orders. 

i.  193  (see  Moniteur). 
On  pensions  for  Jesuits  ;    supports  the  abbe  Montesquiou. 
i.  193. 

20  Feb.         Criticizes  bill  for  regulating  the  employment  of  troops  in 

public  disturbances.     {Moniteur.) 
23  Feb.         Amendments  to  another  bill  on  the  above.     {Moniteur.) 

25  Feb.,  eve.     A  packet  from  St.  Domingo,  addressed  to  the  Assembly, 

should  be  handed  over  by  the  naval  minister.    {Moni- 
teur ;  Journal  des  Debats.) 

26  Feb.         On  a  financial  report.     {Moniteur  ;    Le  Hodey  ;    Mercure  de 

France.) 
28  Feb.         Soldiers  to  have  citizen  rights  after  sixteen  years'  service. 
{Moniteur.) 
8  March.    Colonies  ;  Report,    i.  239,  324,  and  n.  3,  326-8. 

23  March.  ,,  'Instruction.'     i.  333,  334-7- 

26  March.    On  a  letter  from  the  King,  pressing  the  Assembly  to  discuss 
the  formation  of  a  Treasury  bureau,     i.  271   and  n.  3, 
ii.  223,  n.  3 
28  March.     Colonies  ;    debate  on  the  Instruction,    i.  337,  338,  and  n.  4. 
6  April.       Judicial   organization  ;     demands   that   the   institution   of 
juries   be  decreed  as  constitutional.     {Moniteur ;    Point 
du  Jour.) 
10  April,  eve.     Bill  on  the  disturbances  at  Montauban.     {Moniteur  ; 
Proces-verbal.) 

24  April,  eve.      Amendment  to   bill   on   the   Parlement   of   Bordeaux. 

{Moniteur  ;  Point  du  Jour  ;  Gorsas.) 

1  Barnave's  motion  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Mendicity  Committee. 
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28  April.      Measures  concerning  the  provisional  suspension  of  military 
courts.    (Le  Hodey  ;   Moniteur.) 
1  May.        Judicial  organization  ;   in  favour  of  an  appeal  in  civil  cases, 

i.  196. 
3  May.  ,,  ,,  in  favour  of  making  judges  re-eligible. 

(Moniteur  ;  Point  du  Jour.) 

5  May.  ,,  ,,  judges  must  be  instituted  as  well  as 

elected  by  the  people.    (Moniteur.) 

6  May.  ,,  ,,  against  proposal  that  the  King  shall 

select  judges  from  a  list  of  names 
submitted  to  him.  i.  174,  197, 
and  n.  3. 

7  May.  ,,  ,,  against  an  amendment  on  the  King's 

power  to  refuse  to  admit  judges. 
(Moniteur.) 

8  May.  ,,  ,,  in  favour  of  a  Court  of  Cassation, 

holding  assizes.     (Moniteur.) 

10  May,  eve.    Organization  of  Paris  municipality  ;   amendments  to  bill. 

(Journal  des  Debats.) 

1 1  May,  eve.    On  the  disturbances  at  Nimes.    (Moniteur.) 

12  May.        Defends  A.  Lameth's  amendment  to  bill  on  disturbances  in 

Marseilles.     (Moniteur  ;  Point  du  Jour.) 
15  May.        Supports  A.   Lameth's  motion  to  debate  at  once  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  making  war.    i.  239. 
,,  Amendment  to  bill  ;   to  express  approval  of  the  armaments, 

but  not  of  the  negotiations,     i.  239. 
17  May,  eve.     Bill  on  the  murder  of  de  Voisin  at  Valence.     (Point  du 
Jour  ;   Journal  des  Debats.) 

21  May.        On  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,    i.  197,  n.  2,  244-7, 

249. 

22  May.        Against  Mirabeau's  bill  on  the  above  being  accorded  priority. 

i.  251. 
5  June.       Supports  a  bill  for  increasing  pay  of  Navy.     (Moniteur.) 
,,  On  a  bill  on  ministers'  salaries.     (Moniteur.) 

9  June.       Civil  Constitution  of  Clergy  ;    in  favour  of  the  election  of 

Bishops,    i.  195. 
Against  the  Assembly  going  in  a  body  to  thank  the  King 
about  the  Civil  List.    i.  190. 
12  June,  eve.    Parlement  of  Navarre  ;   new  wording  of  bill.    (Moniteur; 

Journal  des  Debats.) 
17  June,  eve.   On  the  disturbances  at  Nimes.    (Moniteur  ;  J  .des  Debats.) 
21  June.       Civil  Constitution  of  Clergy  ;    admission  of  ecclesiastics  to 
public  functions.    (Moniteur.) 
,,  On  the  disturbances  at  Nimes.     (Moniteur.) 

1  July.        Colonies.     Proposes  measures  for  sending  help  to  Tobago. 
(Moniteur.) 
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4  July.       Moves  that  the  Assembly  shall  not  deliberate  outside  the 

Hall  during  the  Federation,    i.  270. 

5  July-        Judicial  organization  ;    amendments  to  bill.      {Moniteur  ; 

Le  Hodey.) 

6  July,  eve.     Motion  to  request  that  a  regiment  shall  not  be  moved 

from  Grenoble.     {Le  Hodey.) 

9  July.        On  the  position  of  the  King  at  the  Federation  (speech  and 

amendments),    i.  272,  274. 

16  July.       On  a  bill  concerning  pensions.     {Journal  des  Debats.) 

18  July.        On   a   bill   concerning   the   uniform   of   National    Guards. 

{Moniteur  ;  Gorsas.) 
Asks  for  a  bill  on  municipalities  and  the  '  patriotic  contri- 
bution '.     {Moniteur.) 

19  July.       Uniform  of  National  Guards  ;    amendment  to  bill.     {Moni- 

teur ;  Journal  des  Debats.) 
On  the  share  of  the  King  and  the  Legislature  in  determining 
the  number  of  the  Army.    {Moniteur.) 
24  July,  eve.    Asks  for  explanation  of  a  bill  on  the  inheritance  of  Jean 
Thierry.     {Journal  des  DUbats.) 

26  July,  eve.     On  the  disturbances  at  Montauban.     {Moniteur.) 

27  July,  eve.     Colonies.      On    the    Guadeloupe    deputation,    and    on 

Tobago.     {Moniteur.) 

28  July.       Question  on  the  doings  of  the  prince  de  Conde.     {Moniteur; 

Point  du  Jour.) 

29  July.        Supports  Freteau's  bill  for  a  Diplomatic  Committee.     {Le 

Hodey,  Journal  des  Debats.) 
Colonies.       On   the   General   Assembly   of    St.    Domingo. 
{Moniteur.) 
eve.    Moves  that  de  Barmond  and  Bonne-Savardin  be  brought 
to  Paris,    i.  297. 
1  Aug.        Supports  Duport  in  debate  on  a  commemorative  funeral 

service  in  Paris.     {Le  Hodey.) 
5  Aug.        Judicial  Organization ;    on  the  age  limit  for  minors  under 
the    jurisdiction    of    the    '  Family    Tribunal '.      {Moni- 
teur.) 

10  Aug.,  eve.    Opposes  the  printing  of  an  address,    i.  283. 

13  Aug.        On  Montauban  and  the  Languedoc  regiment.     {Moniteur.) 

17  Aug.        On  ministerial  responsibility,  a  propos  of  a  memorandum  of 

Necker's.    {Moniteur  ;  Le  Hodey.) 

18  Aug.        In  favour  of  keeping  de  Barmond  under  arrest,    i.  298. 
2 1  Aug.        On  the  Frondeville  and  Faucigny  incidents,    i.  299,  300. 

23  Aug.        Motion  to  declare  that  there  are  grounds   for  the   charge 

against  de  Barmond.    i.  298-9. 
25  Aug.        Judicial  organization  of  Paris  ;  supports  article  in  Thouret's 

bill.    {Le  Hodey.) 
Asks  that  the  minister  should  inform  the  Assembly  about 
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well-disciplined,  as  well  as  about  insubordinate,  regiments. 
(Moniteur.) 

26  Aug.         Supports    Mirabeau's    bill    for    maintaining    a    defensive 

alliance  with  Spain,    i.  259. 
Against  printing  Botidoux's  speech,    i.  259. 

27  Aug.        On  Tronchet's  complaints  of  an  offensive  card  about  the 

Avignon  Committee.     (Moniteur.) 

28  Aug.        On  the  proposed  creation  of  assignats  ;  supports  an  adjourn- 

ment,   i.  191,  192. 

30  Aug.        Judicial  organization  ;  on  expenses.    (Moniteur;  LeHodey.) 

31  Aug.        On    the   Nancy    mutiny;     proposes    a    proclamation    and 

commissaries,    i.  302. 
,,       eve.    Nancy  mutiny;  reads  proclamation,     i.  302. 

1  Sept.  ,,  ,,  ,,       amended    proclamation.       i.    302, 

303,  n.   1. 
4  Sept.        Colonies.     Defends   Provincial  Assembly  of  the  North  of 

St.  Domingo,     (he  Hodey  ;   Moniteur.) 
9  Sept.        On    the    meaning    of    the    King's    initiative  ;    debate    on 

Engineers  and  Artillery.     (Moniteur.) 
10  Sept.        Denounces  a  pamphlet  against  the  proposed  creation   of 

assignats.     (Moniteur.) 
20  Sept.,  eve.     On  the  General  Assembly  of  St.  Domingo  in  connexion 
with  the  Brest  mutiny.     (Moniteur.) 

27  Sept.        Colonies.    On  the  disturbances  in  St.  Domingo.    (Le  Hodey  ; 

Moniteur.) 

28  Sept.        On  the  proposed  creation  of  assignats.    i.  192,  and  n.  2,  289. 
30  Sept.,  eve.     Moves  that  the  General  Assembly  of  St.  Domingo  be 

heard,  &c.    i.  341. 

2  Oct.  Supports  the  bill  on  the  Chatelet  affair,    i.  162-3. 

eve.    Colonies.     Moves  that  the  eighty-five  be  only  admitted 
to  the  bar.    i.  341.    Asks  that  their  address  be  handed 
to  the  Colonial  Committee.     (Moniteur.) 
,    Asks  that  the  papers  of  the  eighty-five  should  be  handed 

over  in  forty-eight  hours,    i.  342. 
Colonies.    Report  on  St.  Domingo,    i.  342-6,  ii.  11. 
On  the  proposal  to  express  to  the  King  the  general  want  of 

confidence  in  the  ministry,    i.  304-6. 
Takes  seat  as  President,     i.  308. 
Replies  to  Jacobin  deputation  about  the  Jeu  de  Paume. 

i-  313-14. 

Gives  up  the  presidency,     i.  308. 

Opposes  C.  Lameth's  amendment  to  a  bill  of  the  Diplomatic 
Committee.    (Moniteur.) 
10  Nov.        Court  of  Cassation  ;   defends  Duport's  bill.     (J .  des  Debats.) 
On  a  petition  of  the  Electors  of  Paris  concerning  the  election 
of  judges.     (Le  Hodey  ;  Journal  des  Debats.) 


4  Oct.,  eve 

11-12  Oct. 

20  Oct.         < 

25  Oct. 

6  Nov. 

8  Nov. 

9  Nov.        < 
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1 1  Nov.        Court  of  Cassation  ;    the  Colonies  should  be  put  under  its 

jurisdiction,     i.  346-7. 
13  Nov.,  eve.     On  the  sack  of  de  Castries' house,  and  the  Roy  incident, 
i.  310-1 1. 
,,  Amendment  to  bill  on  the  Jacobins  of  Dax.    i.  312. 

16  Nov.        Against  taking  off  the  tobacco  tax  before  an  equivalent 

source  of  revenue  is  found,     i.  364,  n.  3.     (Moniteur.) 

17  Nov.        Court  of  Cassation  ;   its  organization,    i.  252,  n.  3. 

18  Nov.  ,,  ,,  (Moniteur.) 
23  Nov.,  eve.     On  the  disturbances  at  Uzes.     (Moniteur.) 

25  Nov.,  eve.     Colonies  ;    defends  Provincial  Assembly  of  the  North  of 

St.  Domingo,     i.  347. 
,,         ,,         In  favour  of  retaining,  for  the  present,  the  commercial 
privileges    of    Bayonne   and    other   towns.       (Moni- 
teur.) 

26  Nov.,  eve.     In  favour  of  debating  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Discipline 

bill,  without  delay,    i.  365,  and  n.  3. 

29  Nov.        Colonies  ;   Report  on  Martinique,  and  bill  for  fresh  measures. 

i.  355,  362,  ii.  8. 

30  Nov.        Defends  expressions  in  above  Report.     (Moniteur.) 
4  Dec.         Asks  for  a  bill  on  public  relief-works.     (Moniteur.) 

On  the  proposed  taxation  of  the  "  rentes  ".    i.  192,  and  n.  3. 
7  Dec,  eve.     Demands  that  Cazales  shall  be  called  to  order  for  his 
speech,     i.  291-2. 
,,  ,,       On  articles  in  bill  on  Nancy  mutiny.     (Moniteur.) 

10  Dec.         Taxation  of  personal  property  ;    defends  an  amendment  to 

a  bill.     (Le  Hodey.) 
18  Dec,  eve.     Penalties  for  emigres   who    refuse   to   take   the    oath; 

amendment  to  a  bill.     (Moniteur  ;   Proces-verbal.) 
23  Dec,  eve.     On  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  and  the  King's 
sanction,     i.  365-6. 
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Grand  Juries  ;  defends  article  in  Duport's  bill.     (Le  Hodey. 

Motion  on  the  delay  accorded  to  ecclesiastical  function- 
aries for  taking  the  oath.     i.  367. 

Moves  that  deputies  who  are  ecclesiastical  functionaries  be 
called  on  to  take  the  oath  at  once.    i.  368-9. 

Moves  that  no  more  letters  on  the  civic  oath  of  the  clergy 
be  received,    i.  369. 

Amendments  to  Mirabeau's  bill  on  the  electoral  qualifica- 
tions of  Bishops,     i.  370,  n.  1. 

Criticizes  a  bill  of  the  Finance  Committee.     (Le  Hodey.) 

Moves  that  six  members  be  added  to  the  Naval  Committee. 
(Moniteur.) 


2 
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3 

Jan. 

4 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 
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Jan. 
Jan. 


8  Jan.         Organization  of  juries  ;    against  the  admission  of  written, 
as  opposed  to  spoken,  evidence  in  trials.     (Moniteur.) 
eve.     On  the  freedom  of  the  press,    i.  361. 

Organization  of  juries  ;    against  the  admission  of  written 

evidence  (see  above).     (Moniteur;   Le  Hodey.) 
Organization    of    Criminal    Courts  ;     amendment    to    bill 
(Le  Hodey.) 
eve.     Colonies  ;    on  their  condition.      (Moniteur ;    Le  Hodey. 
See  also  Barnave's  letter,  Moniteur,  vii.  199.) 
25  Jan.         Colonies.    Short  report  on  Martinique,    ii.  9,  n.  1. 

eve.     On  the  recalcitrant  ecclesiastics  ;    denunciation  of  Club 
monarchique.    i.  370-1,  376-7,  377,  n.  1. 
28  Jan.         Defends  a  bill  on  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard. 

(Le  Hodey.) 
30  Jan.         Criticizes  a  bill  on  military  pensions.     (Journal  de  Paris.) 

1  Feb.,  eve.     Colonies  ;    short  report  ;    announces  intention  of  asking 

for  the  help  of  other  committees,    ii.  8-9. 

2  Feb.         Organization  of  juries  ;    in  favour  of  a   majority  verdict. 

(Moniteur  ;    Le  Hodey.) 
amendment  of  bill.     (Le  Hodey.) 
,,  ,,  ecclesiastics  should  not  be  exempted 

from  serving.     (Le  Hodey.) 
The  Finance  Committee  should  report  at  the  end  of  the 

session.     (Le  Hodey.) 
Organization   of   the   High   Court ;     amendments   to    bill. 

(Le  Hodey.) 
Demands  a  law  on  the  duties  of  the  royal  family,    i.  380. 
On  the  arrest  of  Mesdames  at  Arnay-le-Duc  (motion  and 

amendment),    i.  383. 
Supports  adjournment  of  a  bill  on  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family,  and  demands  a  provisional  law.    i.  384. 
eve.     Moves  that  Latude's  pension  be  referred  to  the  Pension 
Committee.     (Moniteur  ;    Le  Hodey  ;   Proces-verbal.) 
On  the  disturbances  at  Nimes.    ii.  1-3. 
28  Feb.         Asks  that  the  principles  of  preambles  to  decrees  be  discussed. 
(Le  Hodey  ;   Moniteur.) 
1  March.     Suppression  of  emigres'  pensions  ;    supports  measures  for 
executing  the  law.     (Le  Hodey  ;  Moniteur.) 

3  March.    Organization  of  administrative  bodies  ;     amendments   to 

a  bill.     (Le  Hodey.) 
5  March.    Colonies  ;     on  a  letter  from  the  eighty-five,   defends  the 
Colonial  Committee,    ii.  12. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Ministry,    ii.  45 ,  n.  1 . 


4 

5 

6 

8 

21 
24 

25 
26 


Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


7  March. 
1 5  March,  eve 


22  March. 


Supports  a  bill  revoking  the  gift  of  the  Clermontois  to 
the  Conde  family.     (Journal  des  Debats  ;   Moniteur.) 
On  the  Regency  Bill  (two  speeches),    ii.  17-18,  20,  n.  2,  22. 
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22  March,  eve.     Limits  of   the  inviolability  of  deputies  ;    a  motion. 

{Le  Hodey  ;   Moniteur.) 

23  March.     Regency  bill  ;  supports  Duport's  amendment.     {Le  Hodey.) 

24  March.  ,,       ,,  amendments,      i.    249,    n.    2.      {Le   Hodey; 

Moniteur.) 

25  March.  ,,       „         guardianship    of    the    King    while  a   minor. 

ii.  22. 

26  March.  ,,       ,,         amendments.     {Le  Hodey.) 

29  March.     On  the  principles  of  municipal  debts.     {Le  Hodey.) 

31  March,  eve.     Colonies  ;    in  favour  of  asking  the  eighty-five,  through 

Linguet,  for  an  immediate  explanation   of    a  fresh 

seditious  publication.     {Le  Hodey.) 
3  April.      On  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  Mirabeau.    ii.  27. 

5  April,  eve.     Colonies  ;    answer  to  Linguet,  &c.     i.  341-2,  342,  n.  3, 

343,  ii.  9,  13-14- 

8  April.      Organization  of  the  ministry ;  supports  amendments  to  bill. 

ii.  44. 

9  April.  ,,  ,,  ,,         the  Legislative  Body  has  the 

power  to  fix  the  number  and 

functions  of  ministers,    ii.  45. 

M  ,,  ,,  ,,         moves  that  Navy  and  Colonies 

be     one     department.       {Le 
Hodey.) 
10  April.  ,,  ,,  „         on  the  departments  of  minis- 

ters.    {Le  Hodey.) 
25  April.      Colonies  ;    reads  submissive  address  from  the  eighty-five. 
ii.  16. 
3  May.        On  the  annexation  of  Avignon,    ii.  50-1. 

6  May.        On  the  creation  of  small  assignats.     {Le  Hodey.) 

10  May.        On  the  right  of  posting  up  notices,    ii.  46. 

1 1  May.        Colonies  ;  states  the  question  ;  and  explains  the  bill.    i.  262, 

ii.  56-7,  60-2,  65,  67-8,  76. 

12  May.  ,,  on  the  way  the  question  should  be  put,  ii.  59, 

65 ,  66,  and  n.  2,  67  ;  reply  to  Sieyes,  ii.  65 . 

13  May.  ,,  reply   to    Gregoire,  ii.   65;    and  to    Tracy   {Le 

Hodey)  ;    proposes  new  articles,  ii.  57,  67. 

14  May.  ,,  speech  interrupted,    ii.  70. 

15  May.  * ,,  against  Reubell's  article,     ii.  65,  70-1. 

20  May.        Organization   of   the   Legislature  ;     against   the   power   of 

excluding   deputies   who   obstruct   and   admitting   their 
"  suppl6ants  ".     ii.  93-4. 
,,         eve.    On  the  creation  of  small  assignats.     ii.  93. 

2 1  May.        On  the  same.    ii.  93-4. 

6  June.       Penal  code  ;    death  penalty  for  a  certain  form  of  treason, 

whether  successful  or  no  ;   supports  Prieur.    ii.  94. 
1 5  June.       Penal  code  ;    duty  of  not  resisting  the  law.     {Le  Hodey.) 
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17  June.       Penal  code;  proposes  death  penalty  for  deputies  who  sell 

their  votes,     ii.  94. 

20  June.       On  Talleyrand's  report  on  the  depreciation  of  the  rate  of 

exchange,    ii.  95. 

21  June.       Defence  of  Lafayette,    ii.  97-8.    Motion  on  the  drawing  up 

of  the  decrees  passed.     {Le  Hodey.)    Motion  on  the  King's 
memorandum  and  on  the  oath  of  military  commanders 
in  Paris,     ii.  102. 
25  June.       Report  on  the  mission  of  the  commissaries,    ii.  129-30. 

2  July,  eve.    On  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  franking  packets,  by  deputies. 

{Le  Hodey.) 

13  July.        In  favour  of  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  salines  of 

Franche-Comte.     {Le  Hodey.) 

14  July.        Moves  that  a  petition  be  heard,    ii.  175. 

15  July.        In  favour  of  keeping  Louis  XVI  upon  the  throne.   i.53,n.2, 

ii.  176,  177,  and  n.  1,  180,  183-8,  222,  n.  2. 

18  July.        Moves  that  the  President's  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Paris 

municipality  be  printed  and  posted  up.    ii.  192. 
On  measures  against  the  disturbers  of  public  peace,    ii.  193. 
24  July.        On  discipline  in  the  Army.    ii.  227.     {Le  Hodey.) 

3  Aug.        Supports  bill  for  suppressing  the  paid  National  Guards  of 

Paris,   and   re-forming  them  as  troops   of  the  line  and 
gendarmerie.     {Le  Hodey.) 
6  Aug.,  eve.    On   the   disturbances   at   Brie-Comte-Robert.      ii.    227, 
n.  2. 
Revision  of  Constitution  ;  amendment  to  preamble,    ii.  214 

and  n.  2. 
,,  ,,  on  the  King  as  '  hereditary  repre- 

sentative '.    ii.  215. 
,,  ,,  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Elec- 

tors,   ii.  216-18,  225-6. 
,,  ,,  defends  the  Committees,  ii.  219-21. 

,,  ,,  in    favour    of     ministers    having 

a  right  to  speak  in  the  Assembly, 
ii.  223. 
,,  ,,  on  a  press  law.    ii.  223-4. 

Colonies  ;     explains    his    own    conduct    and    defends    the 

Committees,     ii.  74,  240-1. 
Revision    of    Constitution  ;     on    the    law    concerning   the 

Princes,     ii.  224. 
,,  ,,  on    National    Conventions,      ii. 

224-6. 
,,  ,,  on  the  same  ;    proposes  to  fix 

a  time  before  which  there  can 
be  no  revision.     {Le  Hodey.) 
on  the  same.     {Le  Hodey.) 
Bb 


8  Aug. 

10  Aug. 

11  Aug. 

13  Aug. 
1 5  Aug. 

22  Aug. 

23  Aug. 

25  Aug. 

31  Aug. 

1  Sept. 

2  Sept. 
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5  Sept.,  eve.     Colonies  ;  answers  Robespierre's  attack  over  the  Brest 

deputation,     ii.  245-6. 
7  Sept.       Colonies ;    demands   adjournment   of   the   question   and  a 

report,    ii.  247-8. 

23  Sept.  ,,  Report  on  St.  Domingo,    ii.  248-51. 

24  Sept.  ,,  replies  to   Gregoire.     ii.  251.    Defends  his  bill. 

ii.  251-2. 
28  Sept.  ,,  bill  to  extend  amnesty  to  them.    ii.  252. 

30  Sept.        Proposes  to  increase  Baudouin's  indemnity,    ii.  256,  and  n.  2. 
,,  On  an  article  in  the  military  penal  code.    ii.  256. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  ETC.  REFERRED  TO  IN 
MORE  THAN  ONE  CHAPTER 

Achard  de  Germane,  A.     Lettres  adressees  par  A  chard  de  Germane  a 

M.  de  la  Coste  1791-93.    Valence,  1891. 
1  Actes  des  Apotres,  les.     Periodical.     Paris,  2  Nov.  1789-Oct.  1791. 
L'Ami  des  Patriotes,  ou  le  defenseur  de  la  Revolution.     Weekly  paper. 

6  vols.     Paris,  27  Nov.  1790-Aug.  1792. 
L'Ami  du  Penple,  ou  le  Publiciste  parisien.     Redige  par  M.  Marat. 

Daily  paper.     Paris,  16  Sept.  1789-21  Sept.  1792  (with  intervals). 
Annates  patriotiques   et  litteraires   de    la    France.     Par   L.-S.   Mercier 

et  J.-L.  Carra.     Daily  paper.     21  vols.     Paris,  3  Oct.  1789-31  May 

1793.     Continued  till  20  Dec.  1794  under  other  editorship. 
Annates  politiques,  civiles   et  litteraires  du  xvme  siecle  (by  Linguet). 

Periodical.     19  vols.     Londres,  1777-92. 
Archives  parlementaires  de  1787  a  i860.    Paris,  1867,  &c. 
Armoire   de  Fer.      Troisieme  Recueil.     Pieces  imprimees  d'apres  le 

decret  de  la  Convention  nationale  du  3  decembre  1792,   Van  premier  de 

la  Republique .  Paris,  1793  (also  printed  elsewhere).   Quatrieme  Recueil. 

Reprinted  in  Archives  parlementaires,  LV. 
Arnaud,  E.     Histoire  des  Protestants  du  Dauphine  aux  xvie,  xvne  et 

xville  siecles.     3  vols.     Paris  and  Valence,  1875-6. 
Arneth,    Alfred    Ritter   von.      Marie- Antoinette,    Joseph    II.    und 

Leopold  II.    Ihr  Briefwechsel.    Leipzig,  1866. 
Aulard,   F.-A.      Histoire  politique    de    la  Revolution  francaise.      3rd 

edition.     Paris,  1895. 

La  Societe  des  Jacobins.    6  vols.    Paris,  1889-97. 

Les  Orateurs  de  l' Assemblee  constituante    (1882)    now  called   Les 

Orateurs    de    la    Revolution.      L' Assemblee    constituante.      Nouvelle 
edition.     Paris,  1905. 

Recueil  des  Actes  du  Comite  de  salut  public.    Paris,  1889,  &c. 


Le  Babillard,  Journal  du  Palais-Royal  et  des  Thuileries.    Daily  paper. 

Paris,  3  June-30  Oct.  1791. 
Bailli  de  Virieu.    See  Virieu. 
Bailly,  J.-S.    Memoires  de  Bailly.    3  vols.    Paris,  182 1-2.    (Berville  et 

Barriere.) 
Barnave.     (Euvres  de  Barnave,  publiees  par  Madame  Saint-Germain, 

sa    Sceur,   mises  en  ordre  et  precedees   d'une    Notice   historique    sur 

Barnave  par  M.  Berenger  de  la  Drome,  Pair  de  France,  membre  de 

I'Institut.    4  vols.     Paris,  1843. 
Berenger,  see  Barnave. 

1  For  the  exact  dates  of  the  journals  I  have  used  Mr.  Tourneux's  Biblio- 
graphic, vol.  ii. 
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Berry,  Miss.   Extracts  of  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry, 

ij '83-1832  (edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis).     3  vols.     London,  1865. 
Bertrand   de  Moleville,   A.   F.   de.     Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 

France.     14  vols.    Paris,  An  IX,  &c. 
Beylie,  H.  de.    Lettres  inedites  de  Barnave,  in  Bulletin  de  l'Academie 

Delphinale,  4me  serie,  XIX. 
Bimbenet,  E.     Fuite  de  Louis  XVI  a  Varennes.     2nd  edition.     Paris, 

no  date. 
Blanc,    Louis.      Histoire    de    la    Revolution  francaise.      2nd    edition. 

12  vols.     Paris,  1864,  &c. 
Brette,   Armand.      Histoire   des  edifices  oh  ont  siege  les  Assemblies 

parlementaires  de  la  Revolution  francaise.     Vol.  i.     Paris,  1902. 
— — -  Le  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume,  facsimile  du  texte  et  des  signatures. 

Paris,  1893.     (Societe  de  l'Histoire  de  la  Revolution.) 

Recueil  de  documents  relatifs  a  la  Convocation  des  Etats  generaux 


de  1780.     Paris,  1894,  &c. 
Brissot,  J. -P.     Lettre  de  J  .-P.  Brissot  a  M.  Barnave.     20  Nov.  1790. 

104  pp.     Imprimerie  du  Patriote  francais. 
■  Memoires,  publies  avec  etude  critique  et  notes  par  CI.  Perroud. 

2  vols.    Paris,  no  date. 
Reponse   de   Jacques-Pierre   Brissot  a  tous  les  libellistes.      Paris. 


10  Aug.  1791.    48  pp. 
Bruchstiicke  aus  den  Papier  en  eines  Augenzeugen  und  unparteiischen 

Beobachters  der  franzosischen  Revolution.     Frankfurt  am  Main,  1794. 
Brun-Durand,  J.     Dictionnaire  biographique  et  bibliographique  de  la 

Drome.    2  vols.    Grenoble,  1 900-1. 
Bulletin  de  l'Academie  Delphinale.     Grenoble.      3rd  Series,   1866,  &c., 

4th  Series,  1886,  &c. 
Bulletin  des  Jacobins,  ou  Seances  de  la  Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution. 

Paris.    8  pp.     (A  journal,  of  which  apparently  only  no.  1  appeared.) 
Cabanis,  P.-J.-G.     Journal  de  Maladie   et  de   la  Mort   de  H.  G.   V. 

Riquetti  Mirabeau.    Paris,  1791. 
Campan,  Madame.     Memoires  sur  la  vie  privee  de  Marie- Antoinette. 

3  vols.    Bruxelles,  1823. 
Campardon,  Emile.     Le  Tribunal  revolutionnaire  de   Paris.     2  vols. 

Paris,  1866. 
Campe,   J.-H.     Briefe   aus   Paris  zur  Zeit  der  Revolution  gcschriebcn. 

Braunschweig,  1790. 
-Challamel,  A.    Les  Clubs  contre-revolutionnaires.    Paris,  1895. 
Champollion-Figeac,  A.     Chroniques  dauphinoises  et  documents  inedits 

relatifs  au  Dauphine  pendant  la  Revolution.    Les  Etats.   2  vols.  Vienne, 

1884.     Grenoble,  1887. 
Chastenay,  Madame  de.    Memoires,  ijji-iSij.    2  vols.    Paris,  1896. 
Chronique  de  Paris.     Daily  paper.     Paris,  24  Aug.  1789-25  Aug.  1793. 
Correspondance    de    Louis-Philippe-Joseph,    due    d'Orleans.      2    vols. 

2nd  edition.     Paris,  1801. 
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Correspondance  de  MM.  les  deputes  des  communes  de  la  province  d'Anjou. 

4  vols.     Agen,  1789. 
~Le  Courrier  de  Provence.     Paper  appearing  three  times  a  week.     Paris, 

24  July  1789-30  Sept.  1791.     A  continuation  of  Lettres  du  comte  de 

Mirabeau  a  ses  commettans . 
Courrier   extraordinaire,   on  le  premier   arrive.     Daily  paper.      Paris, 

3  March  1790-11  Aug.  1792. 
Courrier  frangais  (edited  by  Poncelin).    Daily  paper.    Paris,  June  1789- 

28  Oct.  1793,  when  it  became  the 
Courrier  republicain,  31  Oct.  1793-7  Oct.  1796. 
Dampmartin,  le  Vicomte  A.-H.  de.    Evenements  qui  se  sont  passes  sous 

mes  yeux  pendant  la  Revolution  francaise.     2  vols.    Berlin,  1799. 
- — — -  Memoires.    2  vols.    Paris,  1825.     (Containing  most  of  the  Evene- 
ments, with  alterations  ;   and  other  matter.) 
David.    See  Theodore  Lameth  MSS.    Vol.  i. 
Desmoulins,  Camille.     CEuvres   (edited  by  Jules  Claretie).     2  vols. 

Paris,  1906. 
Detail  des  circonstances  relatives  a  I 'inauguration  du  monument  place 

le  20  juin  1790  dans  le  Jeu  de  Paume  de  Versailles,  par  une  Societe 

de  Patriotes.     Paris,  1790.     Extrait  des  proces-verbaux  de  la  Societe 

du  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume.     26  pp. 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation  et  de  la  Lecture.     W.  Duckett.     16  vols. 

Paris,  1852,  &c.     (There  is  an  earlier  edition  or  editions.) 
"Droz,    Joseph.      Histoire   du  regne  de  Louis  XVI.      3  vols.      Paris, 

1839-42. 
Dumas,  M.      Souvenirs   du   Lieut. -General   comte   Mathieu   Dumas,  de 

1770  a  1836.     3  vols.     Paris,  1839. 
"Dumont,  Etienne.     Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau  et  sur  les  deux  premieres 

Assemblies  legislatives.    Paris,  1832. 
"Dumouriez.     La  Vie  et  les  Memoires  du  General  Dumouriez.     4  vols. 

Paris,  1822.     (Berville  et  Barriere.) 
Duport,    Adrien.      Principes   et   Plan   sur  V etablissement   de   I'ordre 

judiciaire.     114  pp.     Annexed  to  Proces-verbal  of   29  March  1790. 

No.  244.     Vol.  xvi. 
-Duquesnoy.     Journal  d' Adrien  Duquesnoy,  depute   du   Tiers  etat  de 

Bar-le-Duc.    3  mat  1789-3  avril  1790  (edited  by  Robert  de  Creve- 

cceur).     2  vols.     Paris,  1894.     (Societe  d'Histoire  contemporaine.) 
Ferrieres,  Marquis  de.    Memoires.     3  vols.     Paris,  1821.     (Berville 

et  Barriere.) 
Fersen.     Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  Cour  de  France.     Published  by  the 

Baron  de  Klinckowstrom.     2  vols.     Paris,  1877-8. 
Feuille  du  Jour.    Daily  paper.    Paris,  1  Dec.  1790-10  Aug.  1792. 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  F.-S.     Louis  XVI,  Marie- Antoinette  et  Madame 

Elisabeth,  lettres  et  documents  inedits.    6  vols.    Paris,  1864-73. 
Fontanges.    See  Weber. 
Gaultier-Biauzat.    Gaultier  de  Biauzat,  depute  du  Tiers-etat  aux  Etats 
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generaux  de  1789,  sa  vie  et  correspondance,  par  Francisque  Mege. 
2  vols.     Clermont-Ferrand,  1890. 

Gazette  de  Paris  (edited  by  Du  Rozoy).  Daily  paper.  Paris,  1  Oet.  1789- 
10  Aug.  1792. 

Gazette  universelle,  ou  Papier-nouvelles.  (Pascal  Boyer  and  Cerisier.) 
Daily  paper.    Paris,  1  Dec.  1789-10  Aug.  1792. 

Gorsas.  Gorsas'  daily  paper  was  called  (1)  Le  Courrier  de  Versailles 
a  Paris  et  de  Paris  a  Versailles,  5  July-17  Oct.  1789;  (2)  Le  Courrier  de 
Paris  dans  les  Provinces,  20  Oct.  1789-2  Aug.  1790  ;  (3)  Le  Courrier 
de  Paris  dans  les  83  departements,  3  Aug.  1790-28  Feb.  1791  ;  (4)  Le 
Courrier  des  LXXXIII  departements,  1  March  1791-1  Oct.  1791. 
28  vols,  in  all  ;    (5)  A  new  series  with  title  n°  4,  2  Oct.  1791-21  Sept. 

1792,  12  vols. ;  (6)  Le  Courrier  des  departements,  22  Sept.  1792-31  May 

1793.  8  vols. 

Gouy   d'Arsy.      Confession  d'un  Depute   dans  ses   dernier s  moments, 

ou  Liste  des  Peches  politiques  de  Louis-Marthe  de  Gouy.    Suivie  de  deux 

pieces  criminelles.     1791.    (47  pp.) 
Xower.     The  Despatches  of  Earl  Gower,  English  ambassador  in  Paris. 

Edited  by  Oscar  Browning.    Cambridge,  1885. 
Gregoire,  le  Comte  Henri   (Bishop  of  Blois).     Memoires.     2  vols. 

Paris,  1837. 
Halem,  G.-A.  von.     Blicke  auf  einen  Theil  Deutschlands,  der  Schweiz 

und  Frankreichs,  1790.     Hamburg,  1791. 
Introduction.     QLuvres  de  Barnave,  I. 
Jefferson.     The  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     4  vols.     New  York, 

1853-4. 
Journal  de  la  Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  monarchique.    Weekly 

paper.    Paris,  18  Dec.  1790-18  June,  1791. 
Journal  de   Paris.     Daily  paper.      Paris,    1    Jan.    1777-5    Oct-    1792, 

continued  as 
Journal  de  Paris  national,  6  Oct.  1792-20  Feb.  1795. 
Journal  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  (edited  by  Choderlos  de  Laclos). 

Weekly  paper.     Paris,  31  Oct.  1790-20  Sept.  1791- 
Journal  des   Debats  de   la   Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution   seanle 

aux  Jacobins  d  Paris.     Periodical.    Paris,  June-Dec.   1791.    It  was 

continued,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  title. 
Journal  des  Debats  et  des  Decrets.     Periodical.     Paris,  29  Aug.   17S9- 

19  May   1797.     A  preliminary  volume   17   June-i    Sept.    1789  was 

published  in  1791. 
Journal  general  par  M.  V Abbe  Fontenai.     Daily  paper.     Paris,  1  Feb. 

1791-10  Aug.  1792. 
Journal  historique  et   politique.     Daily   paper.     Paris,   2    July   1793- 

8  May  1794  (  a  continuation  of  La  Revolution  de  1702). 
Lacretelle,  Charles.    Dix  Annees  d'Epreuves  pendant  la  Revolution. 

Paris,  1842. 
Histoive  de  France  pendant  le  XVIIIs  siecle.    14  vols.    Paris,  18 19. 
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Lacroix,  Pamphile  de  (Lieut.  General,  Baron).     Memoires  pour  servir 

a  Vhistoire  de  la  Revolution  de  Saint-Domingue.     2  vols.     Paris,  18 19. 

—Lafayette.      Memoires,    correspondance    ct    manuscrits     du     General 

Lafayette,  publics  par  sa  famille.    6  vols.    Paris,  1837-8. 
—Lamarck.     Correspondance  entre  le  comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  comte  de  la 
March,  pendant  les  annees  1789,  1790  et  1791  (edited  and  published 
by  M.  Ad.  de  Bacourt).     3  vols.     Paris,  1851. 

Lameth,  A.  Histoire  de  I'Assemblee  constituante,  par  M.  Alex.  Lameth. 
2  vols.    Paris,  1828-9. 

Lameth,  Theodore  de.  MSS.,  i.  e.  Papier s  du  general  Theodore  de 
Lameth.  3  vols.  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Nouvelles  acquisitions 
francaises,  Nos.  1387,  1388,  1389. 

Memoires,    publies    avec    Introduction    et    Notes    par    Eugene 

Welvert.    Paris,  191 3.    (From  vol.  i  of  the  MSS.) 

Lanterne  magique  nationale.    Paris,  1790  (by  the  vicomte  de  Mirabeau) . 

Lanzac  de  Laborie,  L.      Un   royaliste  liberal  en  1789.     Jean-Joseph 
Mounier,  sa  vie  politique  et  ses  ecrits.    Paris,  1887. 
-La  Revelliere-Lepeaux,  L.-M.  de.    Memoires.    3  vols.    Paris,  1895. 

La  Rocheterie,  M.  de,  and  le  Marquis  de  Beaucourx.  Lettres  de 
Marie-Antoinette.  2  vols.  Paris,  1895-6.  (Societe  d'Histoire  con- 
temporaine.) 

Le  Hodey.  Journal  des  Etats  generaux,  redige  par  Le  Hodey  de  Sault- 
chevreuil.  Periodical.  35  vols.  Paris,  1  June  1789-30  Sept.  1791. 
In  vol.  i  is  an  Introduction,  27  April-30  May  1789.  After  vol.  iii 
"  aujourd'hui  assemblee  nationale  permanente"  is  added  to  the  title; 
after  vol.  xix,  "  ou  journal  logographique  "  is  added.  The  '  logo- 
graphic '  reports  begin  on  5  Jan.  1791,  in  vol.  xix.  After  vol.  vi  Le 
Hodey  changed  his  publisher,  and  the  original  publisher  continued 
to  bring  out  a  journal  with  the  same  title.  (Le  Hodey  also  published 
a  Journal  de  I'assemblee  nationale,  ou  journal  logographique,  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly.     1  Oct.  1 791-9  Aug-  l792.     26  vols.) 

Le  Lendemain,  ou  esprit  des  feuilles  de  la  veille.  Daily  paper.  Paris, 
10  Oct.  1790-19  June  1791. 

Le  Logographe,  journal  national.  Daily  paper.  3  vols,  folio.  Paris, 
27  April  1791-17  Aug.  1792.  An  amalgamation  of  Le  Hodey's  Journal 
logographique  and  his  Le  Nouvelliste  de  France,  Oct.  1790-23  March 

1791. 

Levis,  Due  de.    Souvenirs  et  Portraits,  1780-89.    Paris,  18 13. 

Maignien,  E.    Bibliographie  historique  du  Dauphine  pendant  la  Revolu- 
tion francaise.    3  vols.    Grenoble,  1891. 
—Mallet  du  Pan,  J.-F.  Memoires  et  Correspondance  (edited  by  A.  Sayous). 

2  vols.    Paris,  185 1. 
—Malouet,  P.-V.  Memoires  (published  by  le  Baron  Malouet) .  2nd  edition. 
2  vols.    Paris,  1874. 

Mercure  de  France.  Weekly  paper.  (The  political  part  by  Mallet  du 
Pan.)     Paris,  June  1778-Dec.  1791. 
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Mercure    national   ct    Revolutions    de    V Europe,   journal   democrat  ique. 
Periodical  (edited  by  M.  et  Madame  Robert,  &c.).     1790-91. 
—Michelet,  J.     Histoire  de  la  Revolution  francaise.     (As  there  are    so 

many  editions  I  have  only  referred  to  the  Book  and  Chapter.) 
—Miles,  W.  A.     The  Correspondence  of  W.  A .  Miles  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution,  1789-1817  (edited  by  C.  P.  Miles).    2  vols.    London,  1890. 

Moniteur.  Reimpression  de  I'ancien  Moniteur.  32  vols.  Paris, 
1858,  &c.  (There  are  several  editions  ;  the  pagination  appears  to 
be  the  same  in  all.  Up  to  24  Nov.  1789  the  Reprint  has  no  authority, 
being  a  gleaning  of  garbled  reports  from  various  sources.  Official 
documents  are,  however,  correctly  reprinted.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  reports  of  the  Assembly  up  to  3  Feb.  1790.)  The  Gazette 
nationale,  ou  le  Moniteur  universel,  daily  paper,  folio,  began  on 
24  Nov.  1789.  On  3  Feb.  1790,  Maret's  Bulletin,  a  report  of  the 
Assembly,  was  incorporated. 
"Montigny,  Lucas  de  (le  fils  adoptif).  Memoir es  biographiques  etc.  de 
Mirabeau.    8  vols.    Paris,  1834-5. 

Montjoye.  L'Ami  du  Roi,  des  Francois,  de  Vordre  et  surtout  de  la 
verite,  ou  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  France  et  de  V  Assemblee  nationale. 
Paris,  1 79 1 -2.     4to. 

Montlosier.     Memoires  du  comte  de  Montlosier.    Extraits.     Edited  by 
M.  de  Lescure.    Paris,  1881.     (I  have  been  unable  to  see  the  original 
edition.) 
"Morris,  Gouverneur.     The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris 

(edited  by  Anne  Cary  Morris).    2  vols.    London,  1889. 
-  Mortimer-Ternaux.     Histoire  de  la  Terreur,  1792-94.     8  vols.    Paris, 
1862,  &c. 

Mounier,   J.- J.     De  I' influence  attribute  aux  philosophes,  aux  francs- 
macons  et  aux  illumines  sur  la  Revolution  de  France.    Tubingen,  1801. 
'   Expose  de  la  conduite  de  M.  Mounier.    Paris,  1789. 

L'Orateur  du  Peuple  (by  Freron.  Marat  sometimes  wrote  in  it).  Daily 
paper,  undated.     14  vols.    Paris,  May  1790-Sept.  1792. 

Orleans.     See  Correspondance. 

Passy,  L.    Frochot,  Prefet  de  la  Seine.    Evreux,  1867. 

Le  Patriote  francais,  Journal  libre,  impartial  et  national,  par  une 
Societe  de  citoyens,  et  dirige  par  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville.  Daily  paper. 
Paris,  28  July  1789-2  June  1793. 

Perier,  Augustin.  Histoire  abregee  du  Dauphine  de  1626  a  1826. 
Grenoble,  1881.  Part  I  of  Recueil  de  Documents  .  .  .  Reunis  et  annotes 
par  un  vieux  Bibliophile  dauphinois. 

Plan,  Ph.     Un  collaborateur  de  Mirabeau.    Paris,  1874. 
~~Le  Point  du  Jour  (edited  by  Barere  de  Vieuzac).     Daily  paper.     Paris, 
17  June  1789-30  Sept.  1791.   27  vols.   A  preliminary  volume,  27  April- 
17  June,   1789,  by  "  M.  D ,  Depute  extraordinaire",  was  pub- 
lished in  1790. 

Procedure  criminelle,  instruite  au  Chatelet  de  Paris,  sur  la  denonciation 
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des  faits  arrives  a  Versailles  dans  la  journee  du  6  octobre  1789.    2  vols. 

Paris,  1790. 
Proces-verbal  de  V  Assemblee  Nationale.   Imprime  par  son  ordre.    75  vols. 

Paris,  1789-91. 
Proces-verbal  des  Conferences  sur  la  verification  des  pouvoirs.    Paris,  1789. 
Proces-verbal  des  Etats  de  Dauphine  assembles  a  Romans  dans  le  mois  de 

decembre  1788.     195  pp.    Grenoble,  1788  [sic]. 
-Quinet,  Edgar.    La  Revolution.    4th  edition.    2  vols.    Paris,  1866. 
Recueil  des  pieces  justificatives  de  I'Acte  enonciatif  des  crimes  de  Louis 

Capet,  &c.     Imprime  par  ordre  de  la  Convention  nationale.     Paris, 

no  date.     3  parts. 
Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant  (by  Camille  Desmoulins).    Weekly 

paper.     Paris,   28  Nov.   1789-12  Dec.   1791.      104  numbers.     After 

No.  86  Desmoulins  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     In  Nos.  73-85  the 

"  et  de  Brabant  "  is  dropped.    Carra  published  three  pirate  numbers, 

27,  28,  and  29. 
~~La  Revolution  francaise,  revue  historique.    Paris,  1881,  &c. 
Revolutions  de  Paris,  dediees  a  la  Nation  et  au  district  des  Petits  Augus- 

tins  (published  by  Prudhomme).     Weekly  paper.      18  vols.     Paris, 

12  July  1789-28  Feb.  1794. 
Rochas,  A.     Biographic  du  Dauphine.     2  vols.     Paris,  1856-60. 
"-Roland,  Madame.     Lettres  de  Madame  Roland,  publiees  par  Claude 

Perroud.     2  vols.     Paris,  1900-2. 
— Memoires  de  Madame  Roland.    Nouvelle  edition  critique.    Claude 

Perroud.     2  vols.    Paris,  1905. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  3  vols. 

London,  1840. 
Les  Sabbats  Jacobites.     Periodical.     Paris,  1791. 
~~Sainte-Beuve,  C.-A.    Causeries  dulundi.    2nd  edition.    Paris,  1852-62. 
Societe  fraternelle.     Discours  imprimes  par  ordre  de  la  Societe  fratemelle 

de  Palriotes  .  .  .  seante  aux  Jacobins,  rue  Saint-Honore.     Paris,  1790. 

14  pp. 
"-"StfREL,  Albert.    L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  francaise.    6  vols.     (Vol.  ii, 
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Achard  de  Germane,  ii.  308,  n.  4. 

Actes  des  Apotres,  i.  112,  175,  252. 

Advocates,  i.  15,  17  and  n.  1,  34,  n.  1 ; 
manners  of,  29,  ii.  233  ;  they  dis- 
appear, i.  198  ;  avocats  consisto- 
riaux,  i.  17,  34. 

Agen,  de  Bonnac,  Bishop  of,  dep.  C, 
i.  369. 

Agoult,  comte  Antoine  d',  dep.  N. 
Dauphine  (1753  +  1826),  i.  56,  94, 

137.  *SS>  n-  3.  181. 

Agoult,  marquis  d',  ii.  128. 

Agoult,  C.-C.-C.  d',  Bishop  of  Pamiers, 
ii.  151-2. 

Aiguillon,  Armand-Desire  Vignerot- 
Duplessis-Richelieu,  due  d',  dep. 
N.  Agen  (1761  +1800),  i.  124  ;  his 
motion  on  4  Aug.,  130  ;  libelled, 
159,  161  ;  his  duel,  282  ;  in  Jaco- 
bins', 216,  306-7.  372>  379.  382  ;  in 
War  and  Peace  debate,  239,  240  ; 
drops  title,  267  ;  at  banquet,  268  ; 
attacked  by  Cazales  and  defended 
by  Barnave,  290-2  ;  letter  to  Bar- 
nave,  ii.  313,  320  ;  after  life,  314. 
See  also  i.  94,  293,  ii.  128,  265. 

Aiguillon,  duchesse  d',  ii.  265. 

Aiguillon,  due  d',  father,  i.  124,  290. 

Ailly,  M.-F.d',dep.T.E.,  Doyen, i.  79. 

Aix,  Boisgelin  de  Cuce,  Archbishop  of, 
dep.  C,  Pres.  (1732 +  1804),  i.  365, 
n.  5. 

Allard  du  Plantier,  G.-J.,  dep.  T.E. 
Dauphine  (1721  -f  1801),  i.  56. 

Almanack  des  Prisons,  ii.  334,  n.2. 

Alquier,  C.-J.-M.,  dep.  T.E.  La  Ro- 
chelle,  dep.  Con.  (1752  + 1826), 
i.  324,  ii.  1,  n.  1  ;  friendly  to  Bar- 
nave,  ii.  317,  320,  323  ;  Barnave's 
letters  to  (1)  Jan.  1793  [Jan.  6-8], 
ii.  268-70,  302,  n.  3,  310,  n.  1,  317, 
321,  322,  (2)  Jan.  1793  [Jan.  9-11], 
ii.  321-2. 

Amar,   J.-P.-A.,  dep.  Con.   Isere,  ii, 

324.  327- 
Ami  des  Patriotes,  V,  i.  292,  357,  ii.  39, 

43- 

Amis  des  Noirs,  see  Societies. 

Andre,  An toine-Balthazar- Joseph  d', 
dep.  N.  Aix,  thrice  Pres.  (1759  + 
1825),  i.  178  ;    in  the  Assembly,  i. 


184,  n.  1,  383,  385,  ii.  83,  98,  n.2, 
256 ;  President,  i.  364,  367,  ii.  51-2, 
70-1  ;  on  Diplomatic  Committee, 
i.  258,  ii.  38  ;  Lameth  denounces, 
i.  388  ;  dealings  with  Montmorin, 
ii.  31,  37,  n.  3 ;  prominent  in  last 
months,  ii.  103,  169,  182,  n.  4,  213, 
220  ;  makes  mischief,  213-4  ;  song 
on,  214,  n.  1  ;  advises  King,  230; 
in  the  Feuillants',  272,  274.  See 
also,   i.    5,    n.,    381,    ii.    90,    n.    3, 

235- 
Anson,  P.-H.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  178. 

Anthoine,  F.-P.-N.,  dep.  T.E.,  dep. 
Con.  (1758 +  1793).  i-  297,  n.  1, 
382,  n.  2,  ii.  219,  228  ;  Barnave 
angry  with,  ii.  210. 

Argenson,  M.  d',  ii.  265,  n.  3. 

Armoire  de  fer,  papers  of,  ii.  138,  n.  1. 

Army,  and  Tiers-Etat,  i.  12,  23  ; 
state  of,  i.  301. 

Arneth,  M.,  i.  5,  n.,  ii.  149,  n.  2,  159, 
n.  3. 

Artois,  comte  d'  (afterwards  Charles 
X),  i.  105,  121,  ii.  103,  198,  234, 
265  ;  mission  to,  ii.  201,  202-3, 
208.     See  also  under  Princes. 

Assignats,  i.  191-2,  ii.  93,  95. 

August,  decrees  of  fourth  of,  i.  129- 
31,  139-41 ;  Barnave  on,  ii.  187. 

Aulard,  M.,  his  Orateurs,  i.  4  ;  his 
Jacobins,  i.  212,  n.  1  ;  i.  122,  168, 
184,  n.  i,  294,  ii.  137,  165,  n.  2,  171, 

n.  3.  175.  193.  347- 

Austria,  troops  of,  cause  fear,  i.  221, 
257  ;  hopes  of  alliance  with,  ii. 
197-8. 

Autun,  Bishop  of,  see  Talleyrand. 

Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaissin, 
ii.  48-51,  237-8,  267,  293  ;  Bar- 
nave's  opinion  on  the  annexation 
of,  ii.  49-51. 

Baillot,  fitienne-Catherine,  dep.  T.E. 
Troyes  ( 1 7  5  9  +  1 8  2  5 ) ,  bef  riends  Bar- 
nave,  ii.  318,  337,  353,  354,  357  > 
an  incredible  story,  338. 

Bailly,  Jean-Sylvain,  dep.  T.E.  Paris 
ville,  Doyen  and  Pres.  (1736  ex. 
1793),  i.  81,  as  Doyen,  82,  88,  and 
President,  84,  88,  99  ;    sits  quiet, 


1  dep.  =  deputy  to  Constituent  Assembly  ;  C.  =  Clergy  ;  N.  =  Nobles  ; 
T.E.=Tiers  £tat ;  dep.  Leg.  =  deputy  to  Legislative  Assembly  ;  dep.  Con.  = 
deputy  to  Convention  ;  Pres.  =  President ;  +  =  died  ;  ex.  =  executed  ;  Min. 
=  Minister. 
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87  ;  on  20  June,  91-4  ;  called  from 
bed,  94;    at  Royal  Sitting,  95-6; 
on  the  Assembly,   97  ;    Mayor  of 
Paris,  105,  307,  377,  ii.  96,  97,  100, 
125  ;  warns  Saint-Priest,  i.  141  ;  a 
founder  of  '  1789  ',  224  ;    libelled, 
360  ;   and  Champ  de  Mars  meeting, 
ii.  191-2  ;    dead,  336.     See  also  i. 
268,  n.  1,  ii.  342. 
Bailly,  Mme,  i.  176. 
Ballard,  Abbe,  dep.  C.  Poitiers,  i.  84. 
Barbaroux,  C,  dep.  Con.  ii.  351. 
Barentin,  C.-L.-F.  de  P.  de,  Keeper  of 
the    Seals    (Sept.     1788-16    July 
1789),  i.  71,  82,  175-6. 
Barere   de   Vieuzac,    Bertrand,    dep. 
T.E.,   Bigorre,  dep.    Con.   (I755  + 
1841),  i.  177  ;    in  the  Assembly,  i. 
145,  186,  ii.  26,  88-9,  252  ;   on  Bar- 
nave  and  Mirabeau,  i.  200  ;    con- 
verted by  Barnave,  ii.  51  ;   tricked 
by  Sieyes,  ii.  105,  n.  1. 
Barmond,  Abbe  Perrotin  de,  dep.  C. 

Paris  ville,  his  affair,  i.  297-300. 
Barnave,  Adelaide,  afterwards  Mme 
Dumolard,   Sister  (1764+ 1828),  i. 
19,  26-8,  32,  40,  ii.  314,  327.  357. 
n.  3  ;  Barnave's  letters  to  (1)  (with 
her  sister)  Vercheny,  Jan.  6,  1781, 
i.  27-8  ;    (2)  ii.  33»-3- 
Barnave,  Antoine-Pierre-Joseph- 
Marie  (Life;  Autobiographical  pas- 
sages ;     Appearance ;     Calumnies ; 
Character  ;       Colonial     Question  ; 
in      the      Constituent     Assembly ; 
Correspondence  ;     and   the  Court  ; 
Defence  ;     Friendships  ;     Income  ; 
Marriage,     rumoured  ;     Opinions  ; 
Oratory  ;   Papers  ;   Writings.    For, 
in  the  Feuillants',  in  the  Jacobins', 
see  under  Societies,  Feuillants,  Ja- 
cobins ;     for    relations    with    and 
opinions  of  people,  &c,  see  under 
names  in  Index  ;   for  speeches,  see 
Appendix.) 
Life  :  birth  and  education,  i.  19-22  ; 
first  duel,  22  ;    reads  for  Bar,  23- 
30  ;  habit  of  writing,  28,  36  ;  called 
to  the  Bar,  34  ;   discourse  on  Divi- 
sion  of    Powers,    35-6;     brother's 
death,  30  ;    as  an  advocate,  36-8  ; 
in  his  family,  26-8,   30-3,  39-41  '• 
buys  books,  39. 
Devotes     himself    to    politics,    42  ; 
never  a  freemason,  42,  n.  1 ;  a  leader 
in  Dauphine,  7,  43  ;    writes  Esprit 
des  £.dits,  44  ;  other  writings,  49,  53 ; 
a  member  of  the  Three  Orders  and 
of  the  Estates,  52  and  n.  2,  54,  n.  1  ; 
elected  to  States-General,  56;  writes 
Coupd'CEil,  59;  arrives  at  Versailles, 
67 ;    joins  Club  Breton,  68  ;     first 
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speeches  in  Assembly,  74,   76,  78, 
80,  82,  n.  1  ;   influence,  75  and  n.  3  ; 
goes  too  far,   77  ;    elected  a  com- 
missary,  79  ;    at  conferences  with 
other  Orders,  79-81,  81,  n.  2,  279; 
writes    address    to    King,     83-4  ; 
speech  on  15   June,  85-6;    writes 
a  second  address  to  King,   88-9 ; 
put    on    '  Redaction '    Committee, 
89  ;   defends  Camus,  89  ;   speaks  in 
JeudePaume,93-4;  andafterRoyal 
Sitting,  96-7  ;   motion  for  removal 
of  troops,  98  ;    a  brilliant  speech, 
100  ;     motion    on    12    July,    102  ; 
chosen  a  commissary,  13  July,  102  ; 
motions  concerning  dismissal  and 
recall  of  ministers,  104  ;    at  King's 
entry  into  Paris,  106  ;   unfortunate 
words  on  23  July,  107-11  ;   speech 
on  Besenval's  arrest,  113. 
Forms  lasting  friendships,   11 5-16; 
thinks  situation  unpromising,  128- 
9  ;  speech  on  Declaration  of  Rights, 
133  ;  at  conferences  with  Mounier, 
136-7  ;  speech  on  veto,  135-6,  138; 
consulted  by  Necker,   138-9  ;  mo- 
tion on  14  Sept.,   139-40  ;    warns 
St.    Priest,    141  ;     meets   Malouet, 
141-2  ;     supports    '  patriotic    con- 
tribution',  143;    speech  on  'sanc- 
tion and  acceptance  ',  143  ;   doings 
on  5  Oct.,  145-8,  150,  204  ;  motion 
on  6  Oct.  to  declare  King  and  As- 
sembly inseparable,  1 5 1-2  ;  at  con- 
ference with  Mirabeau,  205. 
Goes  to  live  with  the  Lameths  in 
Paris,  181  ;    supports  loi  martiale, 
187  ;     writes   letter   to   Dauphine, 
155  ;    answers  Mallet  du  Pan's  ca- 
lumny, 154-5  ;   secretary,  157,  164; 
a  founder  of  the  Jacobins',  212,  &c. ; 
speaks  on  division  of  kingdom,  188, 
on  electoral  law,  189  and  n.  2,  203- 
4,  208,  209-10 ;  on  recalcitrant  Par- 
lements,  186,  200;  on  the  clergy  and 
religious  orders,  193—5  >    elected  to 
Colonial  Committee,  321,  324  ;   re- 
port on  Colonies  of  8  March,  324 
and  n.  3,  326-8  ;   '  Instruction  '   of 
28  March,  333-7,  338,  n.  4  ;  debate 
on,  answers  Gregoire  about  Art.  IV, 
337-8  ;    shares  in  quarrel  with  La- 
fayette, 226,  229. 
Speaks  in  debates  on  legal  reforms, 
196-7,  and  is  squeezed  by  his  oppo- 
nents,   174  ;     duel    with    Noailles, 
238  ;    supports  A.   Lameth  on  15 
May,  239  ;   at  interview  with  Mira- 
beau, 242,  and  with  Le  Chapelier, 
247-8  ;    contest  with  Mirabeau  in 
debate  on  War  and  Peace,  244-52  ; 
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ovations,  247,  253,  ii.  101-2  ;  at- 
tempts to  join  opposing  parties  of 
the  Left,  i.  255,  264  ;  prevents  As- 
sembly from  going  in  a  body  to 
King,  190  ;  disturbed  at  Mirabeau's 
pamphlet,  255-6  ;  too  busy  to  print 
his  own  speech,  256—7  ;  the  Chate- 
let  tries  to  implicate  him,  160-2  ; 
approves  abolition  of  titles,  266-7  ; 
at  banquet,  268-9  '•  speaks  in  de- 
bates on  the  Federation,  270,  274  ; 
elected  to  Avignon  Committee,  294, 
and  to  Diplomatic  Committee,  258  ; 
elected  Mayor  of  Grenoble,  295 ; 
duel  with  Cazales,  283-7,  ferment 
occasioned,  287-9  ;  speaks  in  de- 
bates on  de  Barmond,  297-301  ; 
upholds  Spanish  Alliance,  259 ; 
speaks  in  debates  on  Nancy  mutiny, 
301-3  ;  elected  to  Revision  Com- 
mittee, 295  ;  speaks  on  assignats, 
191-2,  and  on  the  Chatelet  proceed- 
ings, 162-3  ;  dealings  with  the 
eighty-five,  341-2  ;  report  on  Colo- 
nies of  11  and  12  Oct.,  342-6; 
speech  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
Ministry,  304-6  ;  at  meeting  with 
Elliot,  260-1  ;  President  of  the 
Assembly,  307-9,  309,  n.  1,  313  ; 
gets  Colonies  put  under  jurisdiction 
of  Court  of  Cassation,  346-7  ; 
speech  after  C.  Lameth's  duel,  310- 
11  ;  obtains  extension  of  law 
affecting  clubs,  312  ;  defends  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  the  North, 
347 ;  supports  Mirabeau  over 
Avignon,  ii.  49  ;  report  on  Marti- 
nique, and  fresh  colonial  measures, 
i-  355.  362  ;  speech  on  taxation  of 
'rentes',  192;  passage  of  arms 
with  Cazales,  289-92  ;  prepares 
Colonial  Constitution,  362,  ii.  44, 
and  tries  to  secure  agreement  of 
colonials,  ii.  9-10  ;  unable  to  at- 
tend Assembly,  begins  to  lose 
popularity,  i.  362-4. 

His  mistakes,  i.  363  ;  his  part  in 
debates  on  civic  oath  of  clergy, 
365-72  ;  defends  freedom  of  Press, 
361  ;  his  denunciation  of  Club 
monarchique,  374-8  ;  explains 
policy  of  Colonial  Committee,  ii. 
8-9  ;  imprudent  speech  on  Mes- 
dames'  departure,  i.  380  ;  comes  to 
himself,  381,  ii.  i,  7  ;  results  of  his 
violence,  i.  382,  389. 

Asks  for  a  provisional  law  on  royal 
family,  i.  384  ;  speech  on  disturb- 
ances at  Nimes,  ii.  1-3  ;  Mirabeau's 
attack  on  him  and  his  party,  as 
factious,  i.  382-9  ;   his  Jacobin  cir- 
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cular,  ii.  3-4,  &c.  ;  campaign  of 
Linguet  and  the  eighty-five  against 
him,  10—12  ;  speaks  in  debates  on 
Regency  bill,  17-22  ;  concerned  in 
starting  the  Logographe,  23-4 ; 
shares  in  attack  on  Montmorin, 
36-8  ;  conduct  at  Mirabeau's  death, 
25-9  ;  answers  Linguet's  attacks, 
12-15  ;  speaks  on  organization  of 
the  Ministry,  44-5,  and  does  not 
oppose  'four  years'  law',  83;  on 
deputation  to  King,  40  ;  his  gene- 
rosity to  the  eighty-five,  12,  15-6  ; 
defeated  in  debate  on  Avignon, 
50-1  ;  tries  to  reconcile  the  colo- 
nials, 53-5  ;  approves  law  on  peti- 
tions, 46  ;  defeated  in  debates  on 
his  new  colonial  bill,  55-72  ;  retires 
privately  from  Colonial  Committee, 
74,  207,  240  ;  abandons  the  Jaco- 
bins, 77  ;  loses  popularity,  74-5  ;  his 
partial  silence,  75,  93-4 ;  conse- 
quences of  his  defeat,  76,  84,  87  ; 
speaks  in  debates  on  penal  code, 
94  ;  appeals  for  union,  95. 
Defends  Lafayette  after  King's 
flight,  97-8,  other  actions,  102, 
108  ;  his  Jacobin  circular,  105  ; 
appointed  commissary,  109-10  ; 
on  the  return  from  Varennes, 
1 1 1-29  ;  reports  to  the  Assembly, 
129-30,  and  to  the  Jacobins,  131- 
2  ;  the  legend  begins,  168-9  '•  de- 
cides that  the  King  must  be  kept 
on  the  throne,  1 70,  1 76-8  ;  gets  the 
'  People's  Petition  '  heard,  175  ; 
speech  on  15  July,  180,  183-8,  222, 
n.  2  ;  supports  the  authorities  after 
the  Champ  de  Mars  affair,  19 1-2  ; 
small  part  in  founding  Feuillants' 
Club,  193-5  '•  speaks  on  discipline 
in  the  Army,  227 ;  on  Revision 
Committee,  205,  206,  n.  2,  212  ; 
Malouet's  story,  206-8  ;  active  in 
debates  on  revision  of  Constitution, 
212,  214  ;  speech  on  King  as  here- 
ditary representative,  209,  214-15  ; 
speech  on  Electors  and  attack  on 
journalists,  216-18  ;  defends  the 
Committees  and  appeals  for  union, 
219-21;  other  speeches,  223-4; 
passing  irritation,  223  ;  takes  the 
lead  when  bad  news  comes  from 
St.  Domingo,  239-41,  242  ;  speech 
on  National  Conventions,  224-6 ; 
Robespierre  attacks  him,  227-8, 
244;  answers  Robespierre's  second 
attack,  245—7  '•  on  deputations  to 
King  about  the  Constitution,  228, 
232  ;  asks  for  a  new  report  on  Colo- 
nies, 247-8 ;  his  report  on  Colonies, 
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of  23  Sept.,  248-51,  debate  on, 
251-2  ;  carries  a  colonial  amnesty, 
252  ;  speaks  on  the  last  day,  256  ; 
hissed  by  crowd,  257. 

Visits  new  Assembly,  263-4  '•  stay 
in  Paris  prolonged,  264  ;  among 
his  friends,  264—7  '>  conversation 
on  King's  veto,  268-70  ;  disap- 
proves King's  speech  of  14  Dec, 
271-2  ;    rejoins  Feuillants,  273-4. 

Returns  to  Grenoble,  276  ;  life  at 
home,  278-9  ;  hopefulness,  161, 
280;  attacked  by  Guadet,  281-2; 
his  answer,  282-3  ;  correspondence 
with  his  friends,  279  and  foil.  ; 
thinks  post  is  tampered  with,  280  ; 
differs  from  his  friends,  284-91  ; 
urges  conciliation  on  them,  291- 
303  ;  visits  the  Drome  in  June, 
297,  298  ;  signs  no  petitions,  302  ; 
his  friends  cease  to  write,  302  ; 
begins  to  draw  up  address  from 
Dauphine,  302  ;  paper  supposed  to 
incriminate  him  found,  138,  305-6  ; 
impeached,   307-8. 

Arrested,  308  ;  his  papers  seized, 
308-9,  and  inventoried,  310;  his 
observations,  310-11  ;  immediate 
danger  passes,  309-10  ;  receives 
votes  for  Convention,  353;  writes 
to  Comite  de  Surete  generate,  312  ; 
life  in  prison,  314  ;  his  writings, 
314-17  ;  news  from  friends,  318  ; 
hopes  of  freedom,  320-3  ;  Amar's 
report,  324  ;  moved  to  Fort  Bar- 
raux,  325  ;  refuses  to  petition  the 
Convention,  325-6  ;  refuses  to  es- 
cape, 326-7  ;  moved  to  St.  Mar- 
cellin,  327  ;  sent  to  Paris,  328  ;  on 
the  journey,  328—34  ;  reaches  the 
Conciergerie,  334 ;  contradictory 
accounts  of  his  stay  there,  338-9  ; 
his  examination,  339-43  ;  his  trial, 
165,343-7;  his  defence,  347-53; 
his  condemnation,  353-4  ;  his  exe- 
cution, 355-7. 

Autobiographical  passages  : 

On  his  future  profession,  i.  29- 
30 ;  on  his  discourse  on  '  the 
Division  of  Powers  ',  35—6  ;  when 
the  Notables  were  summoned,  42  ; 
on  the  movement  in  Dauphine,  50  ; 
on  entering  the  States-General, 
62-3  ;  on  his  position  in  the  As- 
sembly, 75  and  n.  3  ;  on  his  slip, 
iio-ii  ;  on  his  friendships,  116; 
plans  for  his  future,  126-7,  224-6  ; 
home-sickness,  156-7;  on  the 
campaign  to  discredit  him,  356-7  ; 
on  his  errors,  362-4  ;  on  his  defeat, 
ii.  75  ;    on  the  time  of  the  King's 
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flight,  106-7,  IQ8  ;  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  commissary,  no;  on  the 
return  from  Varennes,  111-12;  on 
misrepresentations  of  his  position 
in  the  Feuillants',  275  ;  on  his  life 
in  Paris,  276-7  ;  on  his  popularity, 
i.  294,  ii.  75,  264,  283  ;  on  the  Revo- 
lution, 304 ;  on  his  situation,  Feb. 
1793.  3!9-20. 

Appearance : 

i.  63-4,  112,  123,  296;  portraits 
of,  i.  64  ;  caricature  of,  ii.  64,  252. 

Calumnies  : 

Much  libelled,  i.  360  ;  charged 
by  the  Aristocrats  with  being  cruel, 
i.  in -13,  359-6o,  373,  and  a 
gambler,  360  ;  charged  with  Or- 
leanism,  republicanism,  and  sub- 
servience to  foreign  Powers  by  par- 
tisans of  Lafayette  and  Mirabeau, 
160-1,  229,  254-5  ;  attacked  by 
Brissot,  351-4  (and  see  under  Bris- 
sot)  ;  and  by  Court  party,  especi- 
ally by  Duquesnoy,  355-9,  ii.  7; 
and  by  Linguet,  n-15  ;  and  by 
Desmoulins,  196  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
vanced party  during  the  Revision, 
212-13  ;  charges  of  corruption,  ii. 
44,  63,  175,  n.  3,  212  ;  other  ca- 
lumnies, i.  118,  152,  154,  ii.  28,  107  ; 
suspected  of  imperfect  patriotism, 
ii.  259,  284,  the  charge  examined, 
284-90  ;  he  suffers  under  calumny, 
i.  113,  ii.  213;  his  remarks  on,  i. 
114, 174,  ii.  71,  349  ;  persistence  of 
calumny,  i.  113,  351,  ii.  283. 

Character  : 

i.  5,  22,  24,  29,  33,  36,  39-41.  201, 
203-4,  297.  313.  354.  388,  ii.  35,  89, 
117,  259,  315  ;  contradictory  ideas 
of,  i.  1-5  ;  his  love  of  France,  i.  4, 
44,  ii.  177,  317,  326,  352  ;  sup- 
posed early  angiomania,  i.  46,  n.  1  ; 
studious  tastes,  i.  23,  28-9,  39,  ii. 

33i- 
Colonial  question  : 

(See  under  his  Life  ;  Colonies ; 
Societies,  Club  Massiac ;  St.  Do- 
mingo.) Loses  popularity  over,  i. 
315  ;  early  indifference  to,  322-3  ; 
his  policy,  324-6,  328,  331,  345.  "■ 
56,  59-61,  247,  249-50  ;  difficulties, 
i.  321-2,  325,  342-3,  ii.  7-8,  52-3  ; 
obliged  to  feign  confidence,  i.  345  ; 
his  solitary  position,  i.  332-3 ; 
where  he  differed  from  his  oppo- 
nents, i.  322,  328-9,  333,  ii.  57,  59  ; 
his  actions  all  known,  i.  332  ; 
thinks  colonies  a  temporary  pos- 
session, ii.  248  ;  Robespierre's 
saying  attributed  to  him,  ii.  58. 
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Constituent  Assembly,  in  the  : 
A  true  representative  of,  i.  59-60, 
360,  ii.  1,  78,  348  ;  his  particular 
functions  in,  i.  162,  182,  294,  306  ; 
his  power  over,  ii.  46-7  (burlesque 
debate),  220,  221,  252 ;  jealous  of  its 
rights  and  freedom,  i.  138,  140,  185, 
n.  1,  366,  ii.  84  ;  his  usual  seat,  i. 
166  ;  his  behaviour,  i.  179  ;  always 
on  the  side  of  order,  i.  185  ;  his 
position  in,  in  early  days,  i.  74-5  ; 
in  Aug.-Sept.  1789,  132  ;  later, 
176;  May-Dec.  1790,  170,  294-5  ." 
after  Mirabeau's  death,  ii.  30 ; 
after  the  King's  flight,  ii.  106-7  >'  re_ 
flections  on,  see  under  his  Opinions. 
Correspondence,  his,  i.  179-81  ;  dis- 
likes letter-writing,  i.  180,  ii.  279  ; 
his  letters  (see  under  Alquier  ; 
Barnave,  Adelaide,  J.-P.-F.,  Julie, 
and  M.-L.  ;  Boissy  d'Anglas  ; 
Dumas,  Mathieu  ;  Duport,  Adrien  ; 
Lameth,  Alexandre,  Mme  Charles, 
Theodore  ;  Laurend  ;  Montmorin  ; 
Ricce ;  Rigaud,  L.-M.  ;  Stael, 
Mme  de).     Letters  to  : 

[Administrators of  Departments], 
(not  sent),  Paris,  5  June,  1790,  i. 
256. 

Colleague,  an  old,  [  ?  Baillot] 
Grenoble,  Feb.,  1793  [finished 
about  4  March],  ii.  318. 

Correspondents,  unnamed,  in 
Dauphine  (except  No.  8  and  per- 
haps No.  6.)  (1)  [soon  after  15 
July  1789],  i.  105  ;  (2)  Versailles, 
Sept.  1789,  i.  187-8  ;  (3)  [6-8  Oct. 
1789],  i.  146,  153;  (4)  Paris,  19 
Oct.  1789,  i.  156-7,  228;    (5)  Paris, 

2  Nov.  1789,  i.  190  ;  (6)  [Feb. 
1790],  i.  273  ;  (7)  [June  1790],  i. 
*97  J   (8)  [June  1790],  i.  60. 

Convention,  the  (not  sent)  [June 
1793].  "•  326. 

Deputies  of  Provincial  Assembly 
of  North  of  St.  Domingo,  Jan. 
1791,  ii.  9-10. 

[Eighty-five,  the,  5  Oct.  1790], 
i.  342  ;  [one  of  them,  1  or  2  Oct. 
1790],  i.  341,  n.  3. 

Friends,  unnamed  ;  (1)  27  July- 

3  Aug.  1789],  i.  128-9  J  (2)  [end  of 
Aug.  or  early  Sept.  1789],  i.  115  ; 

(3)  Versailles,  5  Sept.  1789,  i.  134  ; 

(4)  4  Oct.  1789,  i.  143-4  ;  (5)  [Oct. 
1789],  i.  227-8  ;  (6)  Paris,  24  Nov. 
1789,  i.  104,  n.  4,  152,  157-8;  (7) 
Paris,  25  April  [1790],  i.  160  ;  (8) 
Paris,  17  May  1790,  i.  160;  (9) 
Paris,  13  June  1790,  i.  226,  229, 
254>   255-6,   258,   n.  2,   264,   n.  2  ; 
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(10)  Saint-Robert,  27  Jan.  1792  ; 
ii.  261,  n.  1,  272,  278;  (11)  Gre- 
noble, 2  Feb.  1792,  ii.  261,  n.  i, 
278,  n.  3,  280-1  ;  (12)  [29  Feb. 
1792  ?  to  Mme  des  Cars  or  Mme  de 
la  Chatre  ?],  ii.  266,  278  ;  (13) 
Grenoble,  [mid-Feb.  1793,  to  Mme 
C.  Lameth  or  Mme  de  Broglie], 
ii.  312,  318-20,  323,  329,  n.  2. 

Journal  de  Paris,  23  Oct.  1789, 
i.  154-5- 

Moniteur,  and  other  papers,  Gre- 
noble, 2  April  1792,  ii.  282-3. 

Municipal  Officers  of  Grenoble, 
Paris,  9  June  1790,  i.  256-7. 

[Patriotic  Society  of  Grenoble], 
Paris,  25  June  1790  (also  30  June), 
i.  179,  215,  n.  1,  2i6and  n.  2,  224-6, 
230,  231,  235,  264,  n.  2. 

President  of  Assembly,  23  June 
1791,  ii.  113,  n.  4. 
Court,  and  the  : 

Alleged  secret  relations  with  the 
Court,  especially  with  the  Queen, 
evidence  examined,  Chapter 
XXVIII;  his  denial  of,  i.  5,  ii.  in, 
131-2,  137,  164-5,  270,  340,  351-2  ; 
legend  of  Barnave  and  the  Queen, 
i.  2-3,  ii.  30,  in,  168-9,  177.  l89. 
196,  213,  214,  n.  1,  218,  311  ;  his 
farewell  ceremonial  visit,  ii.  142, 
144,  146  ;  not  concerned  in  Memo- 
randum sent  to  Emperor,  ii.  154-5, 
159,  271-2,  287-90;  Mirabeau's 
unfounded  supposition,  ii.  30-1  ; 
alleged  correspondence,  i.  5,  n. 

Relations  with  Court  in  common 
with  other  leaders  (ii.  139),  see 
under  Constitutionalists  (A.).  Ne- 
gotiations with  Court,  through 
Montmorin,  in  which  he  must  have 
been  concerned,  see  under  Lameth, 
Alexandre. 

Relations  with  Ministers,  ii.  31, 
164,  312,  n.  2,  340-1,  and  see  under 
Delessart,  Duport-Dutertre,  Mont- 
morin, and  Necker. 
Defence,  ii.  347-53,  see  also,  i.  35-6, 
303.  343.  345-  354-  356-7.  360,  381, 
ii.  15,  n.  2,  63,  64,  101,  111-12, 
131-2,  138,  143,  164-5,  i76.  J77. 
177-8,  192. 
Friendships  (see  Chapter  VIII)  : 

Relations  with  Duport  and  the 
Lameths,  i.  115-16, 118,  123-4,  228, 
n-  3.  389  ;  his  independence,  ii.  30, 
36,  44,  162,  165  ;  contrasted  with 
them,  ii.  89,  90  ;  his  affection  for 
his  friends,  ii.  266-7,  3I4-  3T9-20, 
332,  350-1 ;  theirs  for  him,  ii.  143, 
266  ;     lives  with  the  Lameths,   i. 
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181,  ii.  264,  340  ;  looks  over  Alex- 
andre's pamphlet,  i.  244,  n.  3,  256  ; 
writes  out  Charles'  speech,  265, 
n.  3  ;  Charles  lends  him  carriages, 
i.  309  ;  refuses  a  duel  for  Charles, 
310;  with  Alexandre,  354,  355; 
comes  to  Alexandre's  help,  383  ; 
defends  Charles  and  Alexandre  in 
Jacobins,  388-9  ;  defends  them 
and  Duport  in  Feuillants,  ii.  210  ; 
solicitude  for  Alexandre  and 
Charles,  i.  123,  ii.  280,  296,  297-8, 
302,  n.  4  ;  admiration  for  Alex- 
andre, 298 ;  messages  to  Duport, 
279,  293,  297  ;  a  gap  between  him 
and  his  friends,  290  ;  grieved  by 
their  silence,  302,  and  n.  4. 

Income  and  expenditure,  i.  126,  n. 
2,  ii.  340. 

Marriage,  rumoured,  i.  3,  288-9,  ii- 
63,  n.  2. 

Opinions  on  : 

Agitators,  ii.  217-18,  223  ;  Am- 
nesty, an,  ii.  3  ;  aristocracy,  des- 
truction of,  ii.  288-9  J  clergy  and 
Church,  i.  21-2,  190,  193-5.  363. 
365-6,  ii.  214,  n.  2  ;  Constituent 
Assembly,  its  earlier  decrees,  i.  115, 
134,  144,  its  attitude  in  July  1789, 
i.  128-9,  and  in  Sept.  1789,  i.  143- 
4  ;  Constitution,  the  impossibility 
of  altering  it  at  present  time,  ii. 
208,  289-90  ;  why  it  failed,  ii.  222, 
259>  31?  >  the  revision  of,  ii.  205, 
220-1  ;  Constitutionalists,  their 
mistakes,  ii.  284,  291-303,  316 ; 
degradation  of  France  before  Revo- 
lution, i.  36,  46,  and  of  Tiers-Etat, 
i.  13,  n.  1  ;  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government,  ii.  225-7  '> 
divorce,  ii.  315-16;  duelling,  i. 
281-2,  310,  311-12  ;  electorate, 
the  independence  of,  i.  61—2,  ii. 
216-17  ;  federalism,  ii.  176-8,  177, 
n.  2  ;  finance,  i.  143,  191-2,  ii.  95  ; 
foreign  interference,  ii .  1 5  5 ,  186, 208 , 
261,  286-7,  3X7 1  foreign  Powers  and 
France,  ii.  186-8,  234-5,  261 ;  free- 
dom of  Press,  i.  361,  ii.  223,  and  of 
speech,  ii.  193  ;  free-trade  and  pro- 
tection, i.  219-20,  316,  ii.  248  ; 
French  and  English  institutions,  i. 
61,  ii.  180  ;  Great  Britain,  com- 
mercial treaty  with,  i.  46,  n.  1  ; 
judges,  election  of,  i.  197  ;  landed 
property,  i.  62  ;  Legislative  As- 
sembly, the,  ii.  260-1,  305  ;  Minis- 
ters and  the  Ministry,  i.  104,  ii.  21, 
223  ;  Ministerial  responsibility,  i. 
271  ;  Monarchy,  the,  i.  6o-i,  131, 
175,  245,  249,  270-1,  371,  ii.  17-18, 
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108,  176-7,  184-5,  215  '<  nation's 
right  to  dispose  of  itself,  a,  i.  236, 
252,  n.  3  ;  October  rising,  the,  i. 
155-6,  159  ;  political  intimacies,  ii. 
280  ;  punishment,  ii.  94  ;  re-elec- 
tion, law  against,  and  '  four  years' 
law  ',  ii.  83,  86,  91-2,  209-10,  221, 
222  :  religion,  i.  33-4  ;  repression 
of  disorder,  i.  187-8  ;  republic,  a, 
and  republicanism,  i.  131,  ii.  176-7, 
183-4,  185-6,  223,  280-1  ;  Revo- 
lution, the,  ii.  316-17,  necessity  of 
ending  it,  ii.  2-3,  4-6,  176,  186-8, 
225,  part  of  fear  in  it,  ii.  322,  n.  3  ; 
royal  prerogative,  ii.  290  ;  royalty, 
see  above,  Monarchy  ;  situation, 
the,  on  4  Oct.  1789,  i.  143-4,  in 
June  1790,  i.  255-6,  in  the  autumn 
of  1 791,  ii.  267-8,  after  20  June 
1792,  ii.  301-3;  Spanish  alliance, 
the,  i.  239,  254,  and  n.  4,  259,  de- 
cree upholding  it,  i.  262  ;  suspen- 
sory veto,  the,  i.  135-6  ;  tobacco,  a 
tax  on,  i.  364,  n.  3 ;  two  Chambers, 
i.  61,  134-5,  h.  287-8,  289-90; 
War,  the,  ii.  295,  318  ;  women,  i. 
40-1. 
Oratory,  his,  i.  3-4,  64-6,  117,  197, 
199-200,  279,  n.  5,  280,  295-7,  299. 
ii.  215,  218  ;  he  criticizes  himself, 
i.  65-6  ;  Mme  Roland  on,  ii.  83  ; 
Maury  on,  ii.  196. 
Papers,  his,  i.  53,  n.  2,  347-8,  362, 
n.  2,  ii.  166,  308-9,  310,  328,  343 
and  n.  2  ;  his  remarks  on,  ii.  310-1  t, 

329.  352. 
Writings,  his  printed  : 

Two  Mimoires  on  cases,  i.  38  and 
n.  1  ;  Esprit  des  Edits,  i.  44-8,  48, 
n-  3»  53.  n-  2  ;  Tres  respectueuses 
supplications,  i.  48-50,  52,  n.  1  ; 
A  vis  aux  Campagnes  du  Dauphinc, 
i.  53  and  n.  2  ;  Profession  de  foi  d'un 
militaire,  i.  53,  n.  2  ;  An  RSdacteur 
du  Mercure  de  France,  i.  53,  n.  2  ; 
Coup  d'CEil  sur  la  lettre  de  M.  de 
Calonne,  i.  53,  n.  2,  59-62  ;  Intro- 
duction a  la  Revolution  francaise,  i. 
16,  ii.  317. 

Official :  Resolutions  at  meeting 
of  the  Three  Orders,  13  Aug.  1788 
(with  Didier),  i.  52  ;  Letter  of  the 
Three  Orders  to  the  King,  13  Sept. 
1788,  i.  54,  n.  1,  185,  n.  2  (probably 
his)  ;  Letter  to  the  Intermediary 
Commission  of  the  Estates  of  Dau- 
phinc, from  the  Deputation,  i.  155- 
6  ;  Preamble  to  Jacobin  rules,  i. 
213-14;  Jacobins'  answer  to  Club 
des  Federes,  i.  233-4,  and  to  the 
Marseilles  Club,  i.  234-5  >  Jacobin 
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circular  of  11  March  1791,  ii.  4-6, 
and  of  21  June  1791,  ii.  105.     For 
reports,  &c,  see  his  speeches. 

Barnave,  Antoine,  grandfather,  i.  16. 

Barnave,  Antoine,  uncle,  i.  16—17. 

Barnave,  Dugua,  brother  (17634- 
1784),  i.  19-20;  education,  21,  23, 
death,  30  ;  Barnave's  affection  for, 
22,  31-3,  ii.  332,  333,  and  portrait 
of,  i.  30-1. 

Barnave,  Jean-Pierre-Francois,  father 
(1712  +  1789),  i.  17-18,  62  ;  in  his 
family,  20-1,  40  ;  signs  a  protest, 
34  ;  anxious  about  his  son,  24  ;  re- 
assured, 27  ;  in  the  Assemblies  of 
Dauphine,  52,  n.  2,  54,  n.  1  ;  death, 
106 ;  Barnave's  letter  to,  24-7. 
See  also,  i.  22,  23,  ii.  332,  340. 

Barnave,  Julie,  afterwards  Mme 
Saint-Germain,  sister  (1766 +  1845), 
i.  19,  26-8,  ii.  314,  327,  332,  333  ; 
goes  to  Paris,  ii.  330;  cruelly  treated, 
337,357;  friendship  with  T.Lameth, 
144-5  :  her  pension,  357,  n.  3  ; 
publishes  her  brother's  Remains,  i. 
16,  ii.  315  ;  Barnave's  letter  to, 
Vercheny,  14  Oct.  1781,  i.  39-40. 

Barnave,  Marie-Louise,  nee  de  Presle, 
mother  (—  -(-  1804),  i.  18-19;  edu- 
cates her  children,  i.  20,  22,  27; 
in  the  theatre,  20—1  ;  her  sorrows, 
106,  126  ;  beset  by  suppliants,  180; 
solicitude  for  her  son,  179,  180-1, 
ii.  276  ;  after  his  arrest,  309  ;  visits 
him  in  prison,  309,  314  ;  goes  to 
Paris,  329,  330  ;  cruelly  treated, 
337.  357  :  death,  357,  n.  3  ;  Bar- 
nave's affection  for,  i.  20,  24,  32-3, 
ii.  329,  332  ;  his  letters  to  her : 
(1)  Paris,  23  Jan.  [i.e.  23  April 
1789],  i.  67  ;  (2)  Versailles,  16  May 
1789,  i.  77,  n.  2,  78-9  ;  (3)  Ver- 
sailles,  4   July    1789,    i.    99,    100; 

(4)  Versailles  [Aug.  1789],  i.  126-7  '< 

(5)  Paris,  15  Dec.  1789,  i.  126,  n.  2, 
174,  179,  181,  282  ;  (6)  Paris, 
2  Jan.  1789  [i.e.  1790],  i.  114,  158  ; 
(7)  [11  Aug.  1790],  i.  286.  See  also 
i.  21,  n.  2,  289,  ii.  327,  340. 

Barnave,  of  Saillans,  cousin,  i.  263, 
n.  1. 

Barral  (de  Montferrat),  Mayor  of  Gre- 
noble, answers  Amar,  ii.  324. 

Barraux,  Fort,  ii.  325. 

Barthellemy  d'Orbanne,  J.-B. -J. 
(1736 +  1798),  i.  55,  56. 

Basire,  Claude,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con. 
(1764  ex.  1794),  ii.  262,  263  ;  be- 
friends Barnave,  323-4,  327,   330. 

Batz,  baron  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  279. 

Baudouin,  F.-J.,  Printer  to  the  Na- 


tional Assembly,  i.  88,  216,  ii.  256, 
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Beaucourt,  the  marquis  de,  ii.  148, 
n.  2,  164. 

Beauharnois,  Alexandre,  vicomte  de, 
dep.  N.  Blois,  twice  Pres.  (1760  ex. 
1794),  ii.  100,  n.  3  ;  a  Jacobin 
leader,  i.  303,  382  ;  at  banquet, 
268  ;  C.  Lameth's  second,  310 ; 
President  of  Assembly,  ii.  75,  n.  1, 
95.96,97, 109,  211,  220;  on  21  June, 
100. 

Beaulieu,C.-F.,  journalist  and  author, 
his  account  of  Barnave  in  prison,  ii. 
338-9,  339.  n.  1. 

Beaumarchais,  i.  74. 

Beaumez,  B.-A.  Briois  de,  dep.  N. 
Arras,  Pres.  (1759  +  1800),  i.  179; 
passages  with  A.  Lameth,  i.  383-4, 
388,  ii.  210  ;  dealings  with  Mont- 
morin,  ii.  31,  37,  n.  3  ;  speaks  on 
Mirabeau's  death,  26,  and  in  favour 
of  re-eligibility,  87-8  ;  on  Revision 
Committee,  205,  212,  219,  227  ;  as 
a  Constitutionalist,  274,  285,  291, 
n.  4,  346.  See  also  i.  308,  n.  1,  ii. 
135,  n.  3,  172. 

Begouen,  J.-F.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  324. 

Berenger,  M.-R.,  dep.  T.E.  Dauphine 
(1744 +  1822),  i.  56. 

Berenger  de  la  Drome,  M.,  Barnave's 
editor  and  biographer,  i.  16,  21, 
n.  1,  40,  56,  63,  283,  ii.  125,  n.  1, 
139,  185,  n.  1,  357,  n.  1  ;  on  Bar- 
nave's friends,  ii.  143  ;  on  Barnave 
and  the  Queen,  ii.  147  ;  ill-judging 
enthusiasm,  ii.  315. 

Bergasse,  N.,  dep.  T.E.  Lyon  (1750  + 
1832),  i.  74  ;  prominent,  79,  84,  88- 
9,  133  ;  retires,  154  ;  consulted,  ii. 
30-1. 

Berry,  Miss,  on  the  Assembly,  ii.  83, 
n.  1. 

Berthier,  Intendant  of  Paris,  murder 
of,  i.  108,  no. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville,  A.-F.  (1744  + 
1818),  Naval  Min.  (4  Oct.  1791- 
March  1792),  i.  330,  ii.  263,  291,  n.  4, 
301  ;   impeached,  307. 

Bertrand  de  Montfort,  L.-A.-F.  de, 
dep.  T.E.  Dauphine  (1739  +  1821), 
i.  56. 

Besenval,  baron  de,  i.  113,  176. 

Beugnot,   comte,  dep.  Leg.,  ii,   336, 

339- 

Beylie,  M.  de,  i.  216,  n.  2. 

Biauzat,  J.-F.  Gaultier  de,  dep.  T.E. 
Clermont-Ferrand  (i739  +  i8i5),on 
Barnave,  i.  74,  77  ;  in  the  As- 
sembly, i.  85,  86,  87,  ii.  46  ;  in  the 
Jacobins',  i.  219,  ii.  25  ;  in  the 
Feuillants',  ii.  210. 
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Bignan  de  Coyrol,  J.-L.-D.,  dep.  T.E. 
Dauphine  (1743 +  1824),  i.  56. 

Billard,  Pres.  of  Club  Massiac,  i.  324, 
n.  3. 

Billaud-Varenne,  J.-F.,  dep.  Con.,  i. 
217. 

Bire,  M.  Edmond,  i.  293,  n.  2. 

Biron,  due  de  (formerly  Lauzun),  dep. 
N.  (ex.  1793),  i.  162,  238,  n.  2,  ii. 
291,  298. 

Blacons,  H.-F.-L.,  marquis  de,  dep.  N. 
Dauphine  (1758 +  1805),  i.  55,  94, 
130,  137,  147,  n.  1,  151. 

Blanc,  Louis,  i.  109,  n.  2,  ii.  30,  192, 
283,  n.  4. 

Blancard,  Guy,  dep.  T.E.  Dauphine 
(1743-1816),  i.  56,  282,  ii.  320. 

Blanchelande,  P.  -  F.  Rouxel  de, 
Governor  of  St.  Domingo  (from 
Nov.  1790)  (ex.  1793),  ii.  239. 

Blin,  F.-P.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  206. 

Blot,  see  Chauvigny. 

Blumendorff,  Austrian  Charge  d'Af- 
faires,  ii.  199,  200,  n.  1. 

Boissieu,  M.  de,  ii.  271. 

Boissy  d'Anglas,  Francois-Antoine, 
dep.  T.E.  Annonay,  dep.  Con. 
(1756 +  1826),  befriends  Barnave, 
ii.  320,  323,  327-8,  337,  353;  Bar- 
nave  grateful  to,  329,  333,  his 
letters  to  :  (1)  Jan.  1793  [6-8  Jan.] 
ii.  269,  n.  1,  320;  (2)  Bourgoin, 
4  Nov.  1793,  ii.  329-30. 

Bonnay,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.  Nevers, 
twice  Pres.,  i.  176,  381  ;  in  the 
Assembly,  274,  308,  n.  1,  369,  ii. 
52,  n.  1. 

Bonne-Carrere,  G.,  intrigues  of,  ii.  39, 
141. 

Bonne-Savardin,  his  escape,  i.  297, 
298,  300. 

Bordeaux,  Champion  de  Cice,  Arch- 
bishop of,  dep.  C,  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  (3  Aug.  1789-20  Nov.  1790), 
i.  94,  133,  n.  1,  174,  206,  357,  ii.  36. 

Bossu,  the  Abbe,  i.  30. 

Botidoux,J.-F.Le  Deist  de,  dep. T.E. , 
i.  259. 

Bouche,  C.-F.,  dep.  T.E.,  ii.  44,  46  and 
n.  2,  49. 

Bouillanes,  the,  i.  38. 

Bouille,  Marechal  de,  and  Nancy 
mutiny,  i.  289,  301-3,  Barnave 
averse  to  his  being  thanked,  303,  ii. 
348,  and  distrusts  him,  ii.  181,  n.  1  ; 
and  King's  flight,  ii.  109,  1 14-15, 
116,  120,  131,  n.  1  ;  his  letter  to 
the  Assembly,  ii.  180— 1.  See  also 
ii.  206. 

Boulanger,  witness,  ii.  345. 

Boulle,  J.-P.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  68,  n.  1. 

Bourdon,  Leonard,  dep.  Con.,  i.  217. 


Bourg-en-Bresse,  the  Court  of,  con- 
demns Esprit  des  Jidits,  i.  48. 

Bouteville-Dumetz,  G.-L.,  dep.  T.E., 
i.  382,  n.  2. 

Bouthillier,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.,  i. 
162,  n.  1. 

Bralen,  witness,  ii.  346. 

Branche,  M.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  97,  n.  3. 

Breguet,  Jacobin,  i.  216. 

Bremond,  writer,  &c,  ii.  41  ;  nego- 
tiates with  Jacobin  leaders  for 
Morris,  ii.  42,  206,  n.  2. 

Bremond  d'Ars,  marquis  de,  dep.  N., 
ii.  41,  n.  1. 

Brest   deputation,    the   so-called,    ii. 

243- 

Brest  mutiny,  the,  i.  304,  341,  ii.  6. 

Brevet  de  Beaujour,  L.-E.,  dep.  T.E. 
(1763  ex.  1794).  i-  304-5.  306. 

Brette,  M.  Armand,  i.  17,  n.  3,  67, 
n.  1,  164,  n.  1,  321,  n.  3,  358  n.  1. 

Breze,  marquis  de,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  i.  67-70,  91,  92,  95, 
96,  ii.  29. 

'  Brigands,'  the,  i.  108,  118. 

Brissot,  Jacques-Pierre,  journalist, 
dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con.  (1754  ex.  1793), 
i.  349-51  ;  as  a  journalist,  i.  330, 
332,  ii.  173  ;  misquotes,  i.  354  ;  his 
jingoism,  ii.  174-5  ;  views  on 
monarchy  and  republic,  ii.  6,  172, 
214,  n.  3,  350. 
On  Police  Committee,  i.  176,  n.  1 ; 
friend  of  the  Rolands,  ii.  82  ;  ap- 
proves the  Coalition,  ii.  107  ;  dis- 
approves it,  191  ;  speech  in  Jaco- 
bins, 174;  writes  petition,  189-90; 
unmolested,  192  ;  disappointment, 
173,  195  ;  election  difficulties,  235- 
7,  243  ;  answers  attacks,  235  ;  in 
Legislative  Assembly,  261 ;  obtains 
Delessart's  impeachment,  292  ;  de- 
nounces Comite  autrichien,  284. 
And  Barnave :  hates  him,  i.  330  ; 
serves  as  model  for  attacks  on  him, 
i-  351.  355-6,  358;  his  Lettre  a  M. 
Barnave,  i.  314,  351-4,  358,  ii.  16; 
other  attacks  on  Barnave's  colonial 
policy,  i.  331,  345,  346,  355,  ii.  16, 
66,  n.  2,  247,  254-5  ;  silent  on 
Guadet's  attack,  ii.  294  ;  attacks 
on  other  subjects,  i.  260,  352,  ii.  4, 
6-7,  8,  20,  49,  63,  n.  2,  175  and  n.  3, 
213,  218,  223  ;  no  objection  to  dine 
with,  i.  355  ;  encounter  with,  ii. 
76-7 ;  approves,  i.  361,  377 ; 
Barnave  begins  to  answer  him,  i. 
355  ;  and  attacks  him,  ii.  76,  217, 
236-7,  245  ;  Barnave's  remarks  on 
him,  i.  294,  ii.  272,  283,  349,  350; 
and  portrait  of,  ii.  261-2  ;  and  dis- 
trust of,  ii.  176,  237. 
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Brissot,  J. -P.  (cont.) — 
And  colonies :  founds  Amis  des  Noirs : 
i.  320  ;  his  policy,  i.  329,  331,  333, 
352;  a  denial,  322,  11.  3;  his  igno- 
rance, 345,  352-3  ;  his  account  of 
debate  on  Art.  IV,  337  and  n.  3, 
338  ;  in  a  quandary,  ii.  14  ;  mixed 
feelings,  ii.  72-3  ;  no  misgivings,  ii. 
242,  255  ;  accused  of  losing,  ii.  346. 
And  the  Lameths :  fails  to  draw 
them,  ii.  16  ;  'angry  with  Charles,  i. 
338-9  ;  makes  slanderous  accusa- 
tion, ii.  16-17  ;  defends  them,  28. 
See  also  i.  332,  357,  359,  ii.  83,  273, 
279,  291. 

Broglie,  prince  Victor  de,  dep.  N. 
Colmar,  Pres.  (1756  ex.  1794),  in 
the  Lameth  circle,  i.  124  ;  a  Jaco- 
bin, 219,  382,  n.  2  ;  pleads  for  his 
father,  292-3  ;  President,  ii.  211- 
12  ;  his  fate,  313-14.  See  also,  i. 
239,  ii.  214,  n.  1. 

Broglie,  Mme  de,  i.  124,  ii.  265,  269, 

297.  3*8. 
Broglie,  Marechal  de,  Minister  of  War 

(12-16  July  1789),  i.  120,  292-3. 
Browning,  Mr.  Oscar,  i.  261,  n.  1,  262, 

n.  2. 
Brun-Durand,  M.,  i.  16,  n.  4,  17,  n.  2, 

21,  n.  1. 
Brune,  afterwards  Marechal,  i.  216. 
Bulletin  du  Tribunal  rdvolutionnaire, 

"■  343-4- 

Burney,  Miss,  i.  39,  178,  ii.  265,  266. 

Bureaux  de  Pusy,  J.-X.,  dep.  N., 
thrice  Pres.  (1750  +  1805),  ii.  52, 
n.  1,  312. 

Busagny,  the  Chateau  de,  ii.  264. 

Buzot,  Francois  -  Nicholas  -  Leonard, 
dep.  T.E.  £vreux,  dep.  Con.  (1760 
+  1794),  in  the  Assembly,  i.  85,  97, 
177,  196,  ii.  44,  47  ;  in  Mme  Ro- 
land's salon,  ii.  82 ;  against  re- 
eligibility,  88  ;  his  odd  expedient, 
93;  a  Republican,  171;  speech  on 
15  July,  180,  182,  183;  remains  a 
Jacobin,  194 ;  on  Revision  Com- 
mittee, 205,  209,  219,  221  ;  dis- 
agreeable, 211;  cheered,  257; 
Barnave's  esteem  for,  322.  See 
also  ii.  107,  207. 


Cabanis,  physician,  i.  216,  ii.  25. 
Cahier  de  Gerville,  B.-C,  Min.  of  the 

Interior  (27  Nov.  1791-March  1792), 

ii.  291,  n.  4. 
Calonne,  C.-A.  de,  Controller  of  the 

Finances  (1783-Apr.  1788),!.  42,43, 

117,  ii.  198  ;   his  Letter,  i.  59,  60. 
Cambon,  P. -J.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con., 

on  the  Revolution,  ii.  259  ;    on  the 


King's  Veto,  270;  moves  Barnave's 
impeachment,  306-7. 

Cambresis,  Estates  dissolved,  i.  186. 

Campan,  Mme,  first  woman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Marie-Antoinette, 
her  tale  of  Barnave  and  the  Queen, 
i.  2,  4,  5,  n.,  ii.  112,  127,  132,  133-4, 
!37.  T39.  140,  141-2,  144.  145  I  her 
real  position,  and  Memoirs,  135-6. 

Campe,  J.  H.,  on  the  Assembly,  i. 
169-70. 

Camus,  Armand-Gaston,  dep.  Paris 
ville,  Pres.,  dep.  Con.  (1740 +  1804), 
i.  81-2,  177;  Secretary,  84,  88; 
Barnave  defends  him,  89  ;  motion 
on  23  June,  96-7  ;  makes  Assembly 
laugh,  170,  n.  1  ;  on  Pension  Com- 
mittee, 190  ;  his  Gallicanism,  194. 
366  ;  helps  on  22  May,  252  ;  does 
not  vote,  305  ;  indignant,  370,  ii, 
100.  See  also,  i.  132,  192,  n.  2,  383, 
ii.  96. 

Carra,  J.-L.,  journalist,  and  dep.  Con. 
(ex.  1793),  a  Jacobin,  i.  216,  219,  313, 
n.  2  ;  Barnave's  enemy,  ii.  213, 
221,  n.  2,  279,  283. 

Carrier,  J.-B.,  dep.  Con.,  i.  4. 

Castries,  due  de,  dep.  N.  i.  310,  313. 

Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  i.  122. 

Cazales,  Jacques-Antoine-Marie  de, 
dep.  N.  Riviere-Verdun  (1758  + 
1805),  i.  278-81  ;  a  leader  of  the 
Right,  i.  170,  173;  admired,  i.  295, 
ii.  47,  83  ;  his  best  speech,  i.  197  ; 
first  encounter  with  Barnave,  i. 
279  ;  admires  him,  281  ;  helps  to 
squeeze  him,  174  ;  in  War  and 
Peace  debates,  241,  244,  247,  251  ; 
duel  with  Barnave,  283-7  >  Bar- 
nave's sorrow,  286-7,  2^9  ;  popular 
anger,  287,  289  ;  Assembly  ap- 
plauds both,  289  ;  his  speech  on 
the  ministry,  304-6,  309  ;  on 
Avignon  Committee,  295,  n.  1,  ii.  49, 
n.  2;  attacks  d'Aiguillon  and  en- 
counters Barnave,  i.  290-2  ;  in 
Mirabeau's  plan,  381-2;  wisdom  in 
debates  on  civic  oath  of  clergy,  367, 
369  ;  passage  with  Mirabeau,  371- 
2  ;  his  prophecy,  293  ;  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Octroi,  220 ;  on  the 
Nimes  disturbances,  ii.  2  ;  compli- 
ments Barnave,  45,  n.  1  ;  their 
views  approach  in  Regency  de- 
bates, 18-19,  22  ;  sorrow  for  Mira- 
beau, 29  ;  on  re-eligibility,  89  ; 
disgusted  at  King's  flight,  99  ;  re- 
signs his  seat,  179  ;  offers  to  defend 
King,  323.    See  also  i.  267,  324,  384, 

387- 
Caze  de  la  Bove,  Intendant  of  Dau- 
phine,  i.  9,  48,  n.  2. 
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Cercle  Social,  see  Societies. 

Chabot,  F.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con. 
(ex.  1794),  ii-  262,  263. 

Chabroud,  Charles,  dep.  I.E.  Dau- 
phine, Pres.  (1750+  1816),  i.  56;  a 
Jacobin,  216,  218,  n.  3,  382,  n.  2  ; 
his  legal  reform,  195,  198;  on 
Louis  XVI,  240-1  ;  report  on  the 
Chatelet  proceedings,  162  and  n.  1, 
346 ;  President,  ii.  39,  109  ;  ar- 
rested, 337.     See  also  ii.  171,  n.  3. 

Chaleon,  L.-C,  baron  de,  dep.  N. 
Dauphine  (1729  + after  1811),  i.  56. 

Chamfort,  author,  i.  216. 

Champollion-Figeac,  M.  A.,  i.  18,  n.  1, 
21,  n.  i,  52,  n.  2,  ii.  147,  n.  2. 

Chant  du  Coq,  Le,  ii.  235. 

Chartres,  due  de  (afterwards  King 
Louis-Philippe),  i.  222,  359,  n.  3; 
plan  to  make  him  Regent,  ii.  172. 

Chasset,  C.-A.,  dep.  T.E.,  Pres.,  dep. 
Con.  (1745  +  1824),  i.  308,  370. 

Chastenay,  comte  de,  dep.  N.,  ii.  330, 
n.  2. 

Chateau -Thierry,  incident  at,  ii.  123. 

Chatelet,  the,  and  affair  of  the  5th  and 
6th  October,  i.  158-63. 

Chauvigny,  Blot  de,  insists  on  fighting 
C.  Lameth,  i.  309-10,  ii.  267,  313. 

Chenier,  J.-M.  de,  dramatist,  dep. 
Con.,  i.  216. 

Cheynet,  J.-L.,  dep.  T.E.  Dauphine, 
(1741  +  1809),  i.  56. 

Choderlos  de  Laclos,  P.-A.-C,  officer 
and  author,  i.  360,  388  and  n.  2, 
ii.  189;  edits  the  Jacobin  Journal, 
i.  221-3. 

Chretien,  witness,  ii.  346. 

Chronique  de  Paris,  the,  ii.  30,  218. 

Claviere,  Etienne,  Genevese  banker, 
Min.  of  Finance  (23  March-13  June 
1792,  and  10  Aug.  1792 -June 
1793)  (+Dec.  1793),  i.  207,  217,  ii. 
82,  292,  298,  336  ;  his  book,  52  ; 
Barnave  on,  ii.  293,  294,  297. 

Clement,  Jacques,  '  regicide,'  i.  359. 

Clergy,  their  debt,  i.  11  ;  dimes  sup- 
pressed, 131  ;  estates  taken  over, 
190  ;  religious  orders  suppressed, 
193 ;  Civil  Constitution,  193-5  '• 
civic  oath,  364-72  ;  their  pensions, 

193.  365- 

Clermont,  de  Bonal,  Bishop  of,  dep. 
C,  his  formula,  i.  366-7,  369. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,  Stanislas,  comte 
de,  dep.  N.  Paris  ville,  twice  Pres. 
(1757+  1792),  i.  133,  200;  Barnave 
on,  129  ;  leads  Right  Centre,  171  ; 
in  the  Assembly,  i.  98,  104,  n.  2, 
196,  292,  304,  ii.  1,  18,  63,  70  ;  in 
Mirabeau's  plan,  i.  373,  381  ;  a 
founder  of  Club  monarchique,  372- 


3  ;  ill-treated  by  mob,  377,  ii.  99  ; 
writes  Raynal's  letter,  93  ;  on  Re- 
vision Committee,  ii.  205,  211,  n.  2; 
murdered,  310.     See  also  ii.  16. 

Cloots,  J.  -  B.  (alias  Anacharsis), 
■  Prussian  Baron,  dep.  Con.  (ex. 
1794),  i.  217,  322,  n.  2  ;  his  deputa- 
tion, 264-5  '•  his  letter  to  Barnave, 
288. 

Clubs,  see  Societies. 

Coalition,  the,  see  Constitutionalists. 

Cocherel,  chevalier  N.  de,  dep.  St. 
Domingo,  i.  337  and  n.  3. 

Cochon  de  Lapparent,  C,  dep.  T.E., 
dep.  Con.,  i.  175. 

Coigny,  chevalier  de,  his  mission,  ii. 
201,  202-3. 

Collot  d'Herbois,  J.-M.,  dep.  Con.,  i. 
217. 

Colaud  de  la  Salcette,  J.-B.,  Abbe, 
dep.  C.  Dauphine,  dep.  Con.  (1733+ 
1796),  i.  56. 

Colonial  deputies,  the,  i.  319,  332,  ii. 

53,  58,  73.  238. 
Colonies,  the,  importance  of,  i.  315  ; 
insoluble  problem  in,  321-2  ;  bill  of 
8  March  1790,  giving  them  an 
initiative  on  their  Constitution, 
326-8  ;   '  Instruction  '  of  28  March 

1790,  confirming  initiative,  334-8  ; 
bill  of  12  October  1790,  with  pre- 
amble confirming  initiative,  344- 
5  ;  put  under  Court  of  Cassation, 
346-7  ;  further  measures  for  paci- 
fication, 362,  ii.  8-9  ;  '  Instructions,' 
or  Colonial  Constitution,  i.  362,  ii. 
8-10,  14,  15,  52-5,  60,  74;  bill  of 
May  1 79 1,  confirming  initiative 
and  providing  for  congress  at 
St.  Martin,  55-6,  defeated  by 
amendment  of  15  May,  72  ;  new 
Instruction,   74 ;    bill  of    24  Sept. 

1 79 1,  250-2  ;  amnesty  of  28  Sept., 
252  ;  decree  of  Legislative  As- 
sembly, 282  ;  decree  of  Convention, 
254. 

'  Comite  autrichien,'  the,  ii.  284,  285, 

3°7- 
Comite  Crillon,  see  Societies. 
Comite  des  Colonies,  so-called,  i.  319, 

n.  3- 

Comite  des  Trente,  see  Societies. 

Committees,  see  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

Conciergerie,  the,  ii.  334-6. 

Conde,  prince  de,  i.  105,  ii.  103. 

Condorcet,  marquis  de,  dep.  Leg., 
dep.  Con.,  a  founder  of  '  1789 ', 
i.  224,  and  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs, 
320  ;  on  titles,  267  ;  a  Republican, 
ii.  172,  173,  n.  1,  350;  hostile  to  the 
Lameths,  ii.  16,  45.    See  also  i.  168. 
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Constituent  Assembly,   the,   what  it 

was,  i.  271-2,  ii.  182. 
Attacks  on,  i.  167-9,  355-6,  ii.  82-3, 

84. 
Attitude  :  to  Church,  i.  194-5,  365, 

367,  372  ;  to  Colonial  Question,  i. 

322,  328,  ii.  57,  59,  70  ;  to  the  King, 

i.  131,  189-90,  271-2,  ii. 41, 108, 178, 

181,  suspends  him,  130,  190  ;  to  the 

Queen,  ii.  100,  169. 
Bureaux  of,  i.  127. 
Burlesque  of  debate  in,  ii.  46-7. 
Characteristics  of,  i.  7,  57,  59,  170-1, 

209,  240,  292,  360,  ii.    1,    17,    193, 

2  57-8,  259. 

Committees  of:  their  functions,  i. 
162,  183-5  >  their  meeting-places,  i. 
165,  ii.  199  ;  the  first,  i.  89  ;  the 
principal,  i.  184  ;  Avignon,  i.  294, 
295,  n.  1,  ii.  48-9  ;  Colonial,  i.  321, 
324  ;  proces-verbal  lost,  331-2  ; 
three  committees  added  to,  ii.  9  ; 
new  members,  ii.  239,  242  ; 
policy,  see  under  Barnave  ;  Con- 
stitutional, the  first,  i.  103,  129,  133- 
4,  138-9  ;  Constitutional,  the,  i. 
139,  ii.  205-6,  and  passim  ;  Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence,  ii.  94  ;  Diplo- 
matic, i.  257-8  ;  attitude  on 
Spanish  alliance,  258-62  ;  on  Avi- 
gnon, ii.  49-5°.  237  '>  urges  a 
declaration  to  foreign  Powers,  ii. 
37,  and  revises  Montmorin's  letter, 
40  ;  discontented  with  Montmorin, 
37-8  ;  Robespierre  attacks  it,  84  ; 
British  preparations  cause  alarm, 
67-8  ;  well-informed,  178,  198, 
234  ;  Ecclesiastical,  i.  194  ;  Fi- 
nance, i.  178,  191  ;  Mendicity,  i. 
119;  Military,  i.  301-2,  ii.  37; 
Pension,  i.  190  ;  Rapports,  i.  184  ; 
Recherches,  i.  176,  184,  297,  298  ; 
Revision,  i.  295,  ii.  205-6  ;  Sante,  i. 
165  ;  The  Seven  Committees,  ii.  169- 
70,  1 7 1-2  ;  their  report  and  bill, 
179-80,  and  further  measures,  181, 
183,  190  ;  The  Committees  of  Consti- 
tution and  Revision,  changes  they 
wished  to  make,  ii.  209-10  ;  imagi- 
nary changes,  206-9  >  their  '  Ob- 
servation', 221-2. 

Deputies,  their  behaviour  in  As- 
sembly, i.  169-70 ;  busy  life,  i.  179  ; 
costumes,  i.  67,  127,  153;  decrees 
protecting,!.  97, 161;  duels  between, 
i.  282  ;  Ministry  forbidden  to,  i.  206; 
salary,  i.  181. 

Galleries,  the,  i.  78,  87,  157,  166-7, 
ii.   247. 

Meeting  places  :  at  Versailles,  (1) 
Salle  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  i.  69-70, 
107,  127,  153  ;  (2)  Jeu  de  Paume, 


Constituent  Assembly  (cont.) — 
91-2,  268,  313  ;  (3)  Saint-Louis,  94, 
107,  n.  2  ;  in  Paris,  (1)  the  Arche- 
veche,  i.  164;  (2)  the  Manege,  164-7, 
175,  ii.  356. 
Parties  in,  1.  127,  131-2,  171-9  ;   the 
Right  cease  to  take  part  in  debates, 
ii.  179. 
Rules,  &c,  i.  76,  104,  n.  3,  127,  128. 

Constitutionalists,  the,  or  Coalition  : 

(A)  During  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly :  their  policy,  ii.  178-9,  197- 
8  ;  note  for  Mercy,  199-200  ;  they 
approach  the  King,  200-1 ;  Queen's 
inspired  letters  to  Leopold  and 
Mercy,  142,  148,  200-1,  203,  n.  3  ; 
mission  to  comte  d'Artois,  with 
memorandum,  201,  202-3,  208  ; 
mission  to  Mercy,  148-9,  150,  201, 
203-4 ;  alleged  policy,  204  ;  advice 
to  King,  230  ;  Barnave  and  Duport 
alter  letter  accepting  Constitution  ; 
231  ;  hopes  partly  fulfilled,  233-4  ; 
attempt  to  curb  Jacobins,  255—6. 

(B)  After  the  Constituent  As- 
semby ; 

(1)  Divisions  amongst,  262,  291  ; 
blunders,  284,  291,  292-3,  295; 
last  efforts,  300. 

(2)  Certain  leaders  of,  correspond 
with  Austria,  through  Queen; 
memorandum  sent  to  Leopold, 
152-9,  271-2,  285,  287  ;  his 
answer,  156-7  ;  relations  with 
Leopold,  145-6,  285,  287  ;  they 
send  a  second  memorandum  to 
Vienna,  which  Queen  suppresses, 
160;   further  negotiations,  160. 

Conti,  prince  de,  i.  105. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  i.  1. 
Coroller  du  Moustoir,  L.-J.-H.,  dep. 

T.E.,  ii.  129,  194. 
Cottin,  J.-E.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  290. 
Courrier  de   Provence,   i.    169,    n.  1  ; 

Barnave   writes   out   his   speeches 

for,  210,  n.  1. 
Couthon,  G.-A.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con. 

(ex.  1794),  ii.  263. 
Creuilly,  his  sobriety,  ii.  345. 
Creuze  de  Latouche,  J. -A.,  dep.  T.E., 

dep.  Con.,  ii.  225. 
Crillon,  comte  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  223. 
Croix,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.,  ii.  34-6. 
Cruppi,  M.,  ii.  10. 
Curt,  L.  de,  dep.  Guadeloupe,  i.  332, 

ii.  55. 
Custine,  comte  de,  dep.  N.  (ex.  1793), 

ii.  46,  94. 

Damien,  '  regicide,'  i.  359. 
Dampierre,  comte  de,  murder  of,  ii. 
106,  n.  1,  116. 
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Dampmartin,  vicomte  de,  i.  122,  ii. 
291  ;  on  Barnave,  i.  295-6. 

Danton,  Georges- Jacques  (1759.  ex- 
1794),  Min.  Justice  (3  Aug.-io  Oct. 
1792),  dep.  Con.,  in  the  Jacobins', 
i.  217,  219,  388,  n.  2  ;  at  their 
conferences  with  Lafayette,  231-2  ; 
speech  after  Mirabeau's  death,  ii. 
28-9,  84,  n.  2  ;  at  sitting  of  21  June, 
103-4  >  a*  Jeu  de  Paume  banquet, 
i.  268-9  >"  saves  C.  Lameth  and 
Duport,  ii.  312-13  ;  tries  to  save 
Barnave,  325-6 ;  Barnave  on,  i. 
217,  ii.  261,  321-2.     See  also  ii.  14, 

137.  307.  n.  3.  322. 

Dard,  M.,  i.  222. 

Dauphin,  the  first,  death  of,  i.  82, 
90. 

Dauphin,  the  (Louis-Charles,  1785  + 
1796),  i.  99,  276,  379,  ii.  170,  200, 
336  ;  on  the  return  from  Varennes, 
ii.  117-29,  173,  350. 

Dauphine,  Chapter  I,  passim  ;  the 
movement  in,  Chapter  II,  passim; 
federation  begins  in,  i.  263  ;  ac- 
cepts new  revolution,  ii.  308  ;  sides 
with  Girondins,  324-5.  The  Dau- 
phinois,  character  of,  i.  7-8,  39, 
42-3;  never  cruel,  ii.  311,  324,  327. 
Three  Orders  of  and  Estates  of, 
i.  52-8,  their  answer  to  Universities, 
57-8  ;  deputies  of,  elected,  i.  55-6  ; 
their  mandate,  57  ;  their  corre- 
spondence, 105,  n.  1 ;  resign  privi- 
leges of  province,  130. 

Daverhoult,  J. -A.,  dep.  Leg.,  Bar- 
nave's  opinion  of,  ii.  262. 

David,  on  M.  and  Mme  Barnave,  i.  17, 
18-19  ;  shares  Barnave' s  prison, 
ii.  309,  314,  323-7;  goes  to  Paris, 
330  ;       beards     Fouquier-Tinville, 

337- 
David,  J.-L.,  artist,  dep.  Con.,  1.216, 

3i3- 
Degrandel,  B.,  ii.  355-6. 

Dejean,  Barnave's  uncle,  ii.  340. 
Delacour    d'Ambesieux,    C.-O,    dep. 
T.E.  Dauphine  (1733 4-1792),  i.  55. 
Delattre,  F.-P.,  dep.  T.E.,  his  report, 

"•  55-  57- 

Delay  d'Agier,  C.-P.  de,  dep.  N.  Dau- 
phine (1750+  1827),  i.  56. 

Delessart,  A.-N.  de  Valdec  (1742  + 
1792,  in  Sept.  Massacres),  Min. 
Finance  (4  Dec.  1790-28  May 
1791),  of  Interior  (25  Jam-27  Nov. 
1791),  of  Foreign  Affairs  (27  Nov. 
1791-11  March  1792),  ii.  255,  270, 
305,  307;  relations  with  Barnave, 
74,  270,  n.  4,  341  ;  with  A.  Lameth, 
271,  291,  n.  4  ;  impeached,  159, 
n.  3,  292. 


Demeunier,  Jean-Nicolas,  dep.  T.E. 
Paris  ville,  Pres.  (1751 -f  1814),  i. 
82,  no  ;  in  the  Assembly,  132,  367, 
ii.  83,  181,  190  ;  on  Constitutional 
Committee,  i.  139,  n.  3,  ii.  170,  206, 
212  and  n.  1. 

Deputies,  see  Constituent  Assembly. 

Des  Cars,  Mme,  ii.  265,  266,  n.  4. 

Des  Cars,  baron,  her  husband,  ii.  265. 

Deschamps,  P.-S.,  dep.  N.,  i.  147,  n.  1. 

Deschamps,  M.  Leon,  i.  317,  n.  3,  324, 

n.  3- 

Desilles,  officer,  his  devotion,  i.  290-2. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  journalist,  dep. 
Con.  (1760,  ex.  1794),  i.  101  ;  his 
relations  with  Barnave  and  the 
Lameths,  i.  217-18  ;  defends  them 
against  Brissot,  ii.  7,  16-17  ;  at- 
tacks them,  107,  196;  comments  on 
Barnave,  i.  238,  270,  287,  289,  295, 
303,  n.  2  ;  first  attack  on,  305-6  ; 
on  Barnave  and  Mirabeau,  i.  199, 
200-1,  247,  ii.  30  ;  calls  Barnave  a 
Manichean,  ii.  21-2  ;  on  his  colonial 
policy,  ii.  15,  64-5,  66,  n.  2,  73; 
farewell  to,  354  ;  on  the  Jacobins, 
i.  215,  ii.  28;  at  sitting  of  21  June, 
103-4;  and  the  Lameths,  i.  257, 
n.  2,  312,  361,  387,  ii.  28,  n.  1, 
90-1,  104  ;  and  Mirabeau,  admira- 
tion for,  i.  217,  ii.  25-6,  85;  and 
Petion  and  Robespierre,  i.  217,  ii. 
87,  88  ;  laughs  at  Petion,  ii.  168. 
See  also,  i.  120,  201,  n.  2,  313,  n.  3, 
321,  n.  2,  351,  382,  385,  ii.  173, 
218,  n.  2,  244,  283,  357. 

Didier,  Paul,  advocate,  i.  52. 

Dietrich,    mayor    of    Strasbourg,    ii. 

35i- 
Dijon,  Barnave  at,  ii.  330. 

Dillon,  Arthur,  comte,  dep.  Marti- 
nique (ex.  1794).  i-  332,  337- 

Dolomieu,  C.-E.,  Abbe  de,  dep.  C. 
Dauphine  ( p-Oct.,  1789),   i.  56. 

Donze-Verteuil,  judge  of  Revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  ii.  344. 

Dormans,  the  commissaries  at,  ii. 
114  ;    the  royal  family  at,  119-20. 

Drouet,  J.-B.,  dep.  Con.,  ii.  127. 

Droz,  M.,  i.  118,  136,  n.  2,  235,  ii.  39, 
n.  1. 

Du  Barry,  Mme,  i.  4. 

Dubois  de  Crance,  Edmond-Louis- 
Alexis,  dep.  T.E.  Vitry-le-Francois, 
dep.  Con.  (1747  +  1814),  in  the 
Assembly,  i.  178,  ii.  46  ;  praises  it, 
i.  171  ;  in  the  Jacobins,  i.  212,  n.  1, 
216,  313,  379,  382,  n.  2,  ii.  28  ; 
approves  Barnave's  colonial  policy, 
i.  199,  n.  1,  ii.  63  ;  moves  him  to  Fort 
Barraux,  ii.  325.  See  also  ii.  207, 
312,  n.  1,  325,  n.  1. 
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Dubosc,  i.  153. 

Du  Chatelet  (due  du  Chatelet-Lo- 
ment),  dep.  N.  (ex.  1793),  i.  258. 

Du  Fouarre,  surgeon,  i.  284,  286. 

Dufraisse-Duchey,  A.-G.,  dep.  T.E., 
i.  282. 

Dufresne-Saint-Leon,  his  acquittal, 
ii.  318,  n.  1,  321,  n.  1. 

Dumas,  Mathieu,  dep.  Leg.  (1753  + 
1837),  i-  I24<  "•  264,  267  ;  com- 
mands troops  on  the  return  from 
Varennes,  ii.  no,  112-30  ;  ill,  130- 
1  ;  goes  to  Metz,  131,  n.  1  ;  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  ii.  263,  295  ; 
correspondence  with  Barnave,  290, 
302,  n.  3  and  n.  4  ;  flight,  313  ; 
return,  318,  329,  n.  3  ;  Barnave's 
opinion  of,  ii.  296 ;  on  Barnave 
and  the  Court,  ii.  137  ;  Barnave's 
letter  to  [22  June  1792  or  shortly 
after],  ii.  299-300.  See  also  i.  5,  n., 
216,  321,  n.  1. 

Dumas,  Mme,  ii.  265. 

Dumas,  R.-F.,  Vice-Pres.  of  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  (ex.  1794),  ii.  339- 

Dumolard,  H.,  i.  19,  n.  4. 

Dumont,  Etienne,  Genevese  journalist 
and  author,  i.  101,  n.  2,  138,  n.  2, 
169,  n.  1,  207,  350,  ii.  146  ;  on  Bar- 
nave, i.  199,  200,  207  ;  his  scheme 
for  gradual  elections,  208-n,  212, 
n.  2. 

Du  Morier,  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Committee,  ii.  281,  282. 

Dumouriez,  General,  Min.  Foreign 
Affairs  (15  March-13  June  1792) 
and  of  War  (13-15  June  1792),  ii. 
141,  281,  n.  2,  292,  298. 

Duncker,  Herr,  i.  254,  n.  4. 

Dupont  de  Nemours,  Pierre-Samuel, 
dep.  T.E.  Nemours,  Pres.  (1739  + 
1817),  i.  74  ;  in  the  Assembly,  i.  79, 
239,  ii.  27  ;  active  on  the  colonial 
question,  ii.  57-8,  65-6,  74,  251 ;  his 
petition,  ii.  300.  See  also  i.  238, 
n.  2,  258,  ii.  171. 

Duport,  Adrien-Jean-Francois,  dep. 
N.  Paris  ville,  Pres.  (5  Feb.  1759  + 
15  Aug.  1798),  i.  116-20,  123  and 
n.  3  ;  Barnave's  remarks  on,  i.  117, 
118  ;  his  views  on  using  the  Revo- 
lution, i.  117,  227,  n.  1,  ii.  89  ; 
friendship  with  Lafayette,  i.  115  ; 
their  estrangement,  120,  226  ;  a 
leader,  132,  176;  his  motion  for 
Comite  des  Recherches,  184  and 
n.  1 ;  on  the  decrees  of  4  August, 
130;  at  conferences  with  Mounier, 
136-7  ;  meets  Malouet,  141-2  ;  on 
finance  and  reform,  143  ;  doings 
on  5  Oct.,  118,  145,  146,  147  and 
n.  1,  149  ;   at  conference  with  Mira- 


Duport,  Adrien  (cont.) — 

beau,  205  ;    detested  by  him,  201, 
ii.   196;    in  the  Assembly,  i.   153, 
175,  211  ;   a  leader  of  the  Jacobins, 
216,   218,   220,   231,   382,  ii.    103  ; 
quarrel  with  Lafayette,  i.   226—9  ', 
belongs  to  Amis   des    Noirs,  323 ; 
his   plan  of    legal    reform,    195-6, 
218;    at  interview  with  Mirabeau, 
242,  and  with  Le  Chapelier,  247-8  ; 
opposes  them,  249  ;    the  Chatelet 
tries  to  implicate  him,  161  ;    cam- 
paign of  libels  against  him  and  his 
friends,  160-1,  254-5,  359  ;  pleads 
for  de  Barmond,  298,  299 ;  busy  over 
juries,  362  ;    President,  383  ;  helps 
A.   Lameth,    383  ;     misunderstood 
by    the    Right,    384 ;     denounces 
Lafayette    and    Mirabeau    in    the 
Jacobins,    385,    387  ;     speaks    on 
ministerial  organization,  ii.  21,  44  ; 
a  founder  of  the  Logographe,  ii.  23  ; 
views  on  freedom  of  action,  84,  and 
of  re-election,  86  ;    speaks  against 
law  forbidding  re-election,  88-90  ; 
discouraged,  90  ;    speech  on  death 
penalty,    i.     119-20,    ii.     77,    94; 
abandons  the  Jacobins,  77  ;    hates 
Robespierre,  90  ;    resigns  coveted 
post,  90  ;  power  after  King's  flight, 
106—7  I    reconciled  with  Lafayette, 
97,  113  ;   hears  King's  and  Queen's 
declarations,  169  ;   proposes  a  new 
Federation,    179  ;     speech    on    14 
July,  170,    182  ;     joins  Feuillants, 
194  ;    attacked  by  Anthoine,  210  ; 
on  the  Revision  Committee,   205, 
206,  n.  2,  211,  n.  2,  212,  214,  n.  1, 
219;  unprovoked  attack  by  Robes- 
pierre, 227  ;    a  plan  for  the  King, 
230  ;    activity  in  last  days,   255  ; 
struck  off   Jacobin  list,   252  ;    re- 
joins Feuillants,  273-4  ;   wishes  for 
two  chambers,  287  and  n.  4  ;    La- 
fayette suspicious  of,  291  ;   said  to 
write  L'Indicateur,  301  ;    loses  his 
head,   301  ;    effort  to  remove  the 
King,  301  ;    arrested,  and  set  free 
by  Danton,  312-13  ;   in  exile,  165  ; 
death,    i.    117,   ii.    137.     See   also 
under  Barnave,   friendships.     For 
relations  with  the  Court,  see  under 
Alexandre     Lameth,     and     under 
Constitutionalists  (A)  and  (B)  (2). 
Barnave's    letter    to,    Grenoble,    4 
March  1792  [mistake  for  April],  ii. 
286-7,  290,  292,  n.  3,  293. 
See  also,  i.  269,  n.  2,  ii/43,  n.  3, 
155,  191,  n.  1,  203. 

Duport,  Mme,  i.  117,  ii.  265,  313. 

Duportail,  L.  le  B.  (1743+  1802),  Min. 
of  War  (15  Nov.  1790-2  Dec.  179T), 
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ii.  37,  38,  270,  271,  341 ;  impeached, 
ii.  307. 

Duport-Dutertre,  Marguerite-Louis- 
Francois  (1754 +  1793),  Min.  of 
Justice  (22  Nov.  1790-15  March 
1792),  ii.  336-7  ;  Minister,  i.  307,  ii. 
43,  n.  3,  100,  233,  255,  270,  291,  n.  4, 
312,  n.  2  ;  a  ridiculous  charge,  ii. 
344—5  ;  paper  supposed  to  incrimi- 
nate him,  138,  305-6  ;  impeached, 
307  ;  in  prison,  336,  338-9  ;  ex- 
amined, 270,  n.  1  ;  his  trial,  343- 
7,  353-4;  and  execution,  355-7- 
Barnave's  relations  with  him,  i.  307, 
ii.  199,  336,  341  ;  a  fatal  conversa- 
tion, 269-70,  317. 

Duport-Dutertre,  Mme,  ii.  337. 

Duquesnoy,  Adrien-Cyprien,  dep.  T.E. 
(1759 +  1808),  serves  Mirabeau  and 
the  Ministers,  i.  357,  381,  ii.  31, 
32  ;  writes  L' Ami  des  Patriotes, 
i-  357_8  ;  attacks  Barnave  and  his 
friends,  i.  98,  n.  2,  358-9,  364,  n.  3, 
383,  ii.  4,  19,  n.  4,  20-1,  43,  86  ; 
attacks  A.  Lameth  in  letter  to  Jaco- 
bins, i.  388-9.  See  also  i.  130, 
n.  1,  215,  ii.  20,  n.  1,  322,  n.  2. 

Durand,  Jacobin,  i.  231  (probably 
Durand-Maillane,  P.-T.,  dep.  T.E.) 

Duroveray,  Genevese,  i.  207. 

Electoral  laws,  i.  188-9,  "•  2°9.  2I5~ 
18. 

Elisabeth,  Madame  (1764,  ex.  1794), 
i.  175,  ii  134,  n.  1  ;  on  the  return 
from  Varennes,  ii.  112,  116-29. 

Elliot,  Hugh,  his  mission,  i.  260-2. 

Emmery,  J.-L.-C,  dep.  T.E.  Metz, 
twice  Pres.  (1742 +  1823),  i.  179, 
308,  n.  1,  381,  ii.  109,  232  ;  and 
Nancy  mutiny,  i.  301-2  ;  in  the 
Feuillants',  ii.  273. 

Emperor,  the,  see  Leopold. 

Ephraim,  agent  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  i.  373. 

Epremesnil,  J.-J.  du  Val  d',  dep.  N. 
Paris  hors  les  murs  (ex.  1794), 
i.  172,  188,  195,  ii.  27,  n.  2. 

Esmein,  M.,  ii.  41,  n.  1. 

Espagnac,  the  Abbe  d'  (ex.  1794), 
i.  217,  ii.  28,  280. 

Estaing,  comte  d',  Admiral  (ex.  1794), 
i.  153,  n.  1. 

Estourmel,  marquis  d',  dep.  N.,  ii.  47. 

Fabre  d'figlantine,  P.-F.-N.,  drama- 
tist, dep.  Con.  (ex.  1794),  i.  216. 

Fauchet,  the  Abbe,  dep.  Leg.,  dep. 
Con.  (ex.  1793),  ii.  173,  n.  1,  307. 

Faucigny  de  Lucinge,  comte  de,  dep. 
N.,  i.  172,  266;  makes  a  scene,  299- 
300. 


Faydel,  J.-F.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  172. 

Fermon  (i.  e.  J.  Defermon  des 
Chapelieres),  dep.  T.E.  Rennes, 
Pres.,  dep.  Con.  (1752  +  1840),  i. 
362,  ii.  27  and  n.  1,  74,  252. 

Ferriere,  officer,  ii.  297. 

Ferrieres,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  137, 
n.  2,  ii.  20,  n.  2,  204,  n.  4  ;  on  the 
law  forbidding  re-election,  ii.  92-3. 

Fersen,  Axel,  comte  de  (1755  +1810), 
i.  5,  n.,  ii.  119,  n.  1  and  n.  2,  124, 
139,  140,  162  ;  his  correspondence 
with  the  Queen,  ii.  141,  147,  148, 
151,  152,  155,  160,  163,  n.  2,  200, 
202,  n.  1,  203,  n.  3  ;  his  visit  to 
King  and  Queen,  112,  118,  160-1, 
167,  286  ;  account  of  their  policy, 
157-8  ;  on  the  memorandum  for 
Leopold,  153,  155-6. 

Feuillants,  see  Societies. 

Feuille  du  Jour,  i.  374,  ii.  16,  n.  1,  77, 
86. 

Feuillet  de  Conches,  M.,  ii.  149,  150, 
164,  200,  n.  1  ;  admits  spurious 
letters,  ii.  148,  n.  1,  149,  n.  2. 

Feydel,  G.-B.,  journalist,  i.  223. 

Flammermont,  M.  Jules,  on  Mme 
Campan,  ii.  136. 

Folleville,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  172, 
ii.  46,  74 

Fontanges,  F.  de,  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse, dep.  C.  ;  his  RScit,  ii.  112, 
124,  n.  1,  128,  132,  139  ;  on  Bar- 
nave  and  the  Queen,  ii.  119,  n.  2, 
162,  167. 

Forster,  J.-G.,  on  Barnave's  trial,  ii. 

347- 
Foucauld-Lardimalie,     marquis     de, 

dep.  N.  Perigueux  (1755  +  1805)  ; 
his  declaration,  i.  172  ;  he  shouts, 
i.  172,  179,  283;  his  remarks,  265, 
369,  384  ;  shelters  Bonne-Savardin, 
300-1  ;   rude  to  Barnave,  311,  370. 

Foucault,  E.,  judge  of  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  (ex.  1795),  ii.  344. 

Foulon,  J.-F.,  murder  of,  i.  108,  no, 

ii3- 
Fouquier-Tinville,    Antoine-Quentin, 
Public  Prosecutor  (1746,  ex.  1795) ; 
i.  4,   188  ;    and  Barnave's  trial,  i. 
348,  ii.  296,  302,  337,  339,  340,  n.  2, 

347.  353- 

Fournier  de  la  Pommeraye,  J.-F., 
dep.  T.E.,  i.  69,  n.  1. 

Four  years'  law,  the,  ii.  83-4,  91,  209, 
219. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  i.  254,  266,  279  ; 
referred  to  by  Barnave,  ii.  93-4. 

Francis,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, afterwards  Emperor,  ii.  159, 
n.  3. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  i.  266,  268. 
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Frederick-William,  see  Prussia,  King 
of. 

Freron,  Stanislas,  journalist,  dep. 
Con.,  i.  182,  217,  221,  234,  259,  ii. 
x35>  n-  3.  I68,  218  ;  his  bill  of  con- 
tents, i.  259,  n.  5. 

Freteau  de  Saint- Just,  Emmanuel- 
M.-M.-P.,  dep.  N.  Melun,  twice  Pres. 
(1745,  ex.  1794),  i.  178;  in  the  As- 
sembly, i.  194,  240,  266,  299,  380, 
383  ;  intervenes  in  War  and  Peace 
debates,  252  ;  on  Diplomatic  Com- 
mittee, i.  258.,  260,  ii.  37-8,  68,  178. 

Frochot,  N.-T.-B.,  dep.  T.E.  (1761  + 
1819),  i.  247,  n.  2,  249,  n.  2,  ii.  224. 

Frondeville,  T.-L.-C.  Lambert  de, 
dep.  N.,  i.  162,  n.  1  ;  his  pamphlet, 
299-300. 

Garat,  Dominique  (l'aine),  dep.  T.E., 
i.  79,  97,  ii.  83,  193- 

Garat,  Dominique-Joseph  (le  jeune), 
dep.  T.E.,  Min.  of  Justice  (10  Oct. 
1792-19  March  1793)  and  of  In- 
terior (19  March-10  Aug.  1793),  i. 
168-9. 

Gardes  franchises,  the,  i.  99,  232,  ii. 
35,  126. 

Garesche,  P. -I.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  324. 

Gamier,  G.,  member  of  Department 
of  Paris,  ii.  155. 

Gasparin,  T.-A.  de,  dep.  Leg.,  dep. 
Con.  (+Nov.  1793),  ii.  312,  n.  1,  321. 

Gattey,  bookseller  (ex.  1794).  i-  252. 

Gaultier  de  Biauzat,  see  Biauzat. 

Gazette  universelle,  i.  320,  n.  1,  ii.  24, 
n.  1,  204,  n.  4,  230. 

Genevese,  the,  their  aims,  i,  207  ; 
Mirabeau's  following  of,  i.  73,  76 ; 
Barnave  and,  i.  207. 

Genlis,  Mme  de,  i.  178,  373,  ii.  78,  n.  2, 
172,  n.  1. 

Gensonne,  A.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con. 
(ex.  1793).  "•  262. 

George  III,  i.  216,  n.  3. 

Gerard,  J.-B.,  dep.  St.  Domingo,  i.  324. 

Gerard,  Michel,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  69. 

German  Princes  with  rights  in  Alsace, 
ii.  197,  261. 

Gerdret,  A.-C,  denounces  Lafayette, 
i.  232-3. 

Gilles,  Government  agent,  i.  228,  n.  3. 

Girardin,  comte  Stanislas  de,  dep. 
Leg.,  Barnave  on,  ii.  263,  297. 

Girey-Dupre,  J.-M.,  journalist  (ex. 
1793),  ii.  273,  336. 

Girondins,  party  afterwards  called, 
ii.  82,  83,  283  ;  in  Legislative  As- 
sembly, 262,  284,  295,  300  ;  and 
September  massacres,  322  ;  their 
fall,  324,  336  :  Barnave's  opinion 
of,  293-4,  3°3-  321-2. 


Glezen,  J.-M.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  68,  97. 

Gobel,  J.-B. -J.,  Bishop  of  Lydda  and 
afterwards  of  Paris,  dep.  C.  (ex. 
1794),  i.  366. 

Goguelat,  baron  de,  ii.  134-5  '>  on 
Mme  Campan,  135  ;  see  also,  i.  272, 
n.  2.,  ii.  152,  153. 

Gohier,  L.-J.,  dep.  Leg.,  Min.  of 
Justice  (20  March  1793-Ap.  1794), 
ii.  328,  334,  n.  1. 

Goltz,  von  der,  Prussian  Ambassador, 
i.  254. 

Gorsas,  A. -J.,  journalist,  dep.  Con. 
(ex.  1793),  a  Jacobin,  i.  216;  on 
Lally's  speech,  i.  108-9  '<  on  Bar- 
nave, i.  204,  355,  ii.  4,  8,  29,  168, 
213,  252,  n.  4,  279  ;  Barnave's  re- 
mark, 283.  See  also,  i.  289,  373, 
ii.  191,  228,  246,  319,  n.  1. 

Gossin,  P.-F.,  dep.  T.E.,  Bar-le-Duc 
(1754,  ex.  1794),  i.  188,  282. 

Goujon,  Registrar  of  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ii.  339. 

Goupil  de  Prefelne,  G.-F.-C,  dep. 
T.E.  Alencon  (1727  +  1801),  i.  178  ; 
in  the  Assembly,  i.  265,  299,  300, 
ii.  47,  181,  211  ;  a  Jacobin,  i.  382, 
n.  2,  struck  off  list,  ii.  252  ;  approves 
Barnave's  colonial  policy,  ii.  63. 

Goupilleau,  J.-F.-M.,  dep.  T.E.,  dep. 
Con.,  ii.  219,  n.  1. 

Goupilleau,  P.-C.-A.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep. 
Con.,  ii.  307. 

Gourdan,  C.-C,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  382,  n.  2. 

Gouttes,  J.-L.,  Abbe,  dep.  C,  Pres. 
(1739,  ex.  1794).  i-  178. 

Gouvernet,  comte  de,  i.  148,  ii.  206, 
209. 

Gouvion,  J.-B.,  Major-General  Pa- 
risian National  Guards,  dep.  Leg., 
ii.  96,  100. 

Gouy  d'Arsy,  marquis  de,  dep.  St. 
Domingo  (ex.  1794),  i.  332  ;  un- 
trustworthy, ii.  53,  n.  1,  55,  n.  3, 
58,  n.  2,  282  ;  in  Colonial  debates, 
63,  66,  closes  with  an  offer,  73  ; 
writes  incendiary  letters,  241. 

Gower,  Earl,  British  Ambassador,  i. 
260,  261,  262,  n.  3,  ii.  212,  270, 
n.  3. 

Grand  de  Champrouet,  R.,  dep.  T.E. 
Dauphine  (1740+?),  i.  56. 

Grave,  P.-M.  de,  Min.  of  War  (9 
March-8  May  1792),  ii.  271,  292, 
295  ;  Barnave  congratulates,  292, 
n.  4,  and  regrets  resignation,  297. 

Gregoire,  B. -Henri,  Abbe,  dep.  C. 
Nancy,  Pres.,  dep.  Con.  (1750  + 
1831),  i.  177,  329  ;  his  Memoirs,  i. 
338,  n.  2  ;  his  letter  on  Barnave's 
duel,  i.  288  ;  in  the  Assembly, 
ii.  211  ;  and  clerical  reform,  i.  194; 
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and  the  civic  oath,  i.  366,  368  ;  on 
the  King,  ii.  181  ;  active  in  Colonial 
question,  i.  334,  n.  2,  337-8,  339, 
345,  ii.  57,  n.  2  and  n.  3,  62,  65, 
248,  251  ;  his  Lettre  aux  Philan- 
thropes, i.  346;  his  Letter  to  the 
Mulattoes,  ii.  72,  244,  246  ;  cheered, 
ii.  257.     See  also,  i.  97,  ii.  194. 

Grenoble,  the  Barnaves'  houses  in,  i. 
19,  22,  ii.  276,  n.  1,  309  ;  society  in, 
i.  24,  39,  ii.  277-8  ;  the  Parlement, 
i.  8,  n.  2,  15,  17,  34-5,  43-4.  47; 
the  Day  of  Tiles,  47  ;  meetings  at, 
52  ;  Barnave,  mayor  of,  i.  295  ; 
and  welcomed,  ii.  276  ;  his  prisons 
at,  308,  309. 

Grivet,  Jeanne,  i.  16. 

Grouvelle,  P.-A.,  author,  &c,  his 
work  against  duelling,  i.  281,  288. 

Guadet,  M.-E.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con. 
(ex.  1794),  ii.  262  ;  attacks  Bar- 
nave,  281-3,  294. 

Guibert,  comte  de,  officer  and  author, 
i.  205. 

Guiche,  due  de,  ii.  128. 

Guilhermy,  J.-F.-C,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  162, 
n.  1,  ii.  127,  n.  4. 

Guillaume,  L.-M.,  dep.  T.E.  ;  attacks 
the  Committees,  ii.  219-21  ;  his 
petition,  300. 

Guillotin,  J.-L,  dep,  T.E.,  Paris 
ville,  i.  82,  91,  147,  n.  1,  148,  165, 
ii.  273. 

Gustavus  III,  King  of  Sweden,  11.  103, 

155.157- 

Halem,  G.-A.  von,  on  the  Assembly, 
i.  169-70  ;  on  Barnave,  i.  296,  305, 
311-312,  314.  See  also  i.  313, 
n.  2,  372,  n.  4. 

Hebert,  ii.  344. 

Heidenstam,  M.  O.-G.  de,  i.  5,  n. 

Henri  IV,  allusions  to,  i.  46,  241,  292  ; 
his  statue,  i.  266. 

Herman,  A.-M.,  Pres.  of  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  (ex.  1795),  ii.  344,  348, 

353- 
Heymann,    General,    correspondence 

of,  ii.  131,  n.  1. 
Huguet,  j.-A.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  282. 

Imbert  des  Granges,  advocate,  i.  54, 

n.  1. 
Indie  ateur ,  L',  ii.  301. 
Isnard,  M.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con.,  ii. 

262. 

Jacobi,  Prussian  Ambassador,  ii.  154. 
Jacobins,  see  Societies. 
Jallet,  J.,  Abbe,  dep.  C,  i.  84,  93,  n.  1. 
Janin,  M.  Jules,  his  Barnave,  ii.  146. 


Jarjayes,  F.-A.  de  R.  de,  ii.  133-4, 
140-1,  146-7,  147.  n-  3- 

Jaucourt,  Francois,  comte  de,  dep. 
Leg.,  ii.  262,  265,  n.  3,  297  ;  his 
story  of  Barnave  and  the  Queen,  140. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  American  Minis- 
ter, conference  at  his  house,  i.  136- 
7  ;    on  the  King,  272,  n.  2. 

Jesse,  H.-J.,  baron  de,  dep.  N.,  Pres. 
(I755  4-I794).  i-  308,  n.  1. 

Jeu  de  Paume,  see  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

Joseph  II,  ii.  11. 

Journal  de  Paris,  i.  169. 

Journal  des  £tats  generaux,  i.  169,  ii. 

23- 
Journal  des  Debats,  i.  93. 
Journal  logographique,  ii.  23  and  n.  2. 

Kaunitz,  Austrian  Minister,  ii.  135, 
n.  1,  149,  153,  238,  285  ;  on  the 
Memorandum,  158-9;  his  dispatch, 
159,  293,  n.  1. 

Kersaint,  comte  de,  dep.  Leg.,  dep. 
Con.  (ex.  1793),  i.  216. 

Kervelegan,  A.-B.-F.  le  Goazre  de, 
dep.  T.E.,  dep.  Con.,  i.  282,  ii.  124. 

King,  the,  see  Louis  XVI. 

Klinckowstrom,  Baron  de,  ii.  140-1. 

Lablache,  A. -J.  de  Falcoz,  comte  de, 

dep.  N.  Dauphine  (1739  +  1799).  i- 

55- 
Laborde,  Jean-Joseph  de,  banker  (ex. 

1794),  approaches  the  Queen,  ii.  43  ; 

approaches  Mercy,    199,   203,   231, 

n.  2. 

Laborde  de  Mereville,  Francois-Louis- 
Jean-Joseph  de,  dep.  T.E.  Etam- 
pes  (1761  +1801),  i.  124,  ii.  264-5  > 
closely  connected  with  Barnave  and 
the  Lameths,  i.  141,  205,  219,  242, 
247,  323,  n.  3,  382,  n.  2,  ii.  43,  199, 
294  ;  his  motion  for  a  journal,  i. 
77  ;  a  founder  of  the  Logographe,  ii. 
23-4.     See  also  i.  269,  n.  2,  373. 

Labourdonnaye  (probably  F.  -  R., 
comte  de),  his  duel  with  C.  Lameth, 
i.  282,  284. 

La  Chalotais,  allusion  to,  i.  290. 

La  Chapelle,  riot  at,  i.  375. 

La  Chatre,  Mme  de,  ii.  265,  266,  n.  4, 
320. 

La  Chatre,  comte  de,  dep.  N.,  her 
husband,  ii.  265. 

Laclos,  see  Choderlos. 

Lacombe-Saint-Michel,  P. -J.,  dep. 
Leg.,  dep.  Con.,  ii.  312,  n.  1. 

Lacretelle,  Charles  (1766  +  1855),  on 
Barnave,  i.  74,  125,  296,  299,  ii.  264, 
n.  2. 

Lacroix,  pamphleteer,  i.  257  and  n.  2  ; 
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his  pamphlet  on  Mirabeau's  treach- 
ery, 248,  249. 

Lacroix,  M.  A.,  i.  38,  n.  1. 

Lacroix,  Pamphile  de,  on  St.  Do- 
mingo, i.  317,  n.  3,  ii.  253  and  n.  1. 

Ladebat,  i.  324,  n.  3. 

Lafayette  (properly  La  Fayette), 
M.-J.-P.-Y.-R.-Gilbert  du  Motier, 
marquis  de,  dep.  N.  Riom  (1757  + 
1834),  i.  230-1  ;  Barnave's  portrait 
of,  i.  230,  and  opinion  of,  i.  229, 

255-  357-  "•  301,  305.  348,  and 
answers  to  Jacobins  about,  i.  230, 
234  ;  Mirabeau  on,  i.  231  ;  Mont- 
morin's  opinion  of,  ii.  33-4  ;  his 
Memoirs,  i.  228  ;  his  popularity,  i. 
294  ;  overrates  his  own  influence, 
i.  205,  307,  ii.  205  ;  much  libelled, 
i.  360. 
On  popular  side,  i.  72,  98  ;  Barnave 
asks  him  to  speak,  101  ;  his  early 
friendships,  115,  116,  120,  226; 
Commander  of  Parisian  National 
Guard,  105,  124,  231  ;  proposes  a 
Declaration  of  Rights,  133  ;  at  con- 
ferences with  Mounier,  136-7  ; 
doings  on  5  and  6  Oct.,  149-53  '• 
sends  away  d'Orleans,  158,  226  ; 
his  meeting  with  Mirabeau,  205  , 
negotiates  with  him,  206  ;  his 
allies,  179,  ii.  262  ;  refuses  to  join 
Impartials,  i.  223  ;  a  founder  of 
'  1789  ',  224  ;  alarmed  by  Duport, 
117  ;  his  opinion  of  A.  Lameth,  ii. 
143  ;  quarrel  with  Duport,  the 
Lameths  and  Barnave,  i.  226-30, 
257,  381,  ii.  33  and  n.  2  ;  inter- 
venes in  debates  on  legal  reform,  i. 
197,  and  in  War  and  Peace  debates, 
248,  251  ;  praised  in  pamphlets, 
160,  255  ;  conduct  over  the  decree 
of  19  June,  265-7  •  at  *ne  Federa- 
tion, 274,  275-6  ;  opinion  on  the 
Nancy  mutiny,  301-3  ;  abortive 
negotiations  with  Jacobin  leaders, 
i.  231-2,  ii.  87,  n.  2  ;  consulted  by 
the  Court,  ii.  34;  excites  Jacobins' 
suspicions,  i.  232—3 ;  attacked  by 
Duport  and  Lameth,  i.  385,  388, 
ii.  210;  warns  Jacobins,  ii.  28; 
National  Guards  disobey  him,  39  ; 
intervenes  in  Colonial  debates,  63, 
64-5 ;  overture  to  A.  Lameth, 
95  ;  in  danger,  96-7  ;  defended  by 
Barnave,  97-8,  106 ;  appears  in 
uniform,  100  ;  at  meeting  of  Jaco- 
bins, 103-4 1  reconciliation  with 
Barnave  and  his  friends,  107,  113, 
196;  guards  royal  family,  127,  128, 
129  ;  the  Queen's  remarks  on,  124- 
5,  152  ;  believes  stories  of  Barnave 
and  the  Queen,  139  ;    inclines  to  a 
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republic,  171  ;  supports  Barnave, 
188  ;  mistakes  over  Champ  de 
Mars  meeting,  191-2  ;  relations 
with  the  Court,  see  under  Consti- 
tutionalists (A)  ;  on  Malouet's 
story,  209  ;  proposes  amnesty, 
232  ;  on  the  Constitutionalists, 
285,  287,  291  ;  Barnave  writes  to 
him,  280  ;  at  the  front,  295,  298, 
n.  1  ;  political  activities,  298,  300  ; 
flight,  312,  321  ;  Barnave  defends 
him,  348-9  ;  relations  with  G. 
Morris,  q.v. 
See  also,  i.  157,  221,  238,  n.  2,  273, 
n.  4,  293,  ii.  20,  n.  2,  36,  no,  125, 
135,  n.  3,  342. 

La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  ;  the  com- 
missaries at,  ii.  113  ;  royal  family 
at,  123. 

La  Harpe,  author,  i.  216. 

Lally  -  Tolendal,  Trophime  -  Gerard, 
comte  de,  dep.  N.  Paris  ville  (1751 
+  1830),  i.  107;  speech  on  the 
Paris  murders,  and  Barnave's 
reply,  108-n  ;  Barnave  on,  129  ; 
on  first  Constitutional  Committee, 
T33>  x38  ;  a  conversation,  141-2  ; 
flight,  154. 

Lalouet,  insults  the  Feuillants,  ii.  273. 

La  Luzerne,  comte  de,  Naval  Min. 
(Dec. I787~i2july  1789,  and  18  July 
1789-25  Oct.  1790),  i.  332,  347. 

Lamarck  (properly  La  Marck),  Au- 
guste,  Prince  d'Arenberg,  comte 
de,  dep.  N.,  and  Mirabeau,  i.  369, 
388,  ii.  19  and  n.  3,  25,  30,  37,  n.  3, 
178  ;  and  Pellenc,  ii.  40,  270,  273, 
291,  n.  4  ;  and  Mercy,  198,  n.  1, 
203  ;  and  the  Queen,  231  ;  on 
Barnave,  ii.  33,  n.  1  and  n.  2,  162, 
n.  3.     See  also  i.  130,  ii.  135,  n.  2. 

Lamarck-Mirabeau  correspondence,  i. 
5,  n.,  ii.  19,  n.  3,  202. 

Lamballe,  Princesse  de,  ii.  30. 

Lambel,  J.-M.,  dep.  T.E.,  his  motion, 
i.  265. 

Lambertye,  comte  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  282. 

Lambesc,  Prince  de,  i.  101,  103. 

Lameth  ;  '  the  Lameths  '  ;  term  does 
not  include  Barnave,  i.  123,  n.  3  ; 
the  family,  i.  120  ;  their  house, 
i.  i2if  139,  n.  1,  181,  284;  their 
circle,  i.  124,  ii.  264-7  '<  their 
friendship  with  Dumas,  i.  124,  ii. 
no,  137;  in  America,  i.  120-1  ; 
early  Court  favour,  120,  ii.  143, 
145  ;  they  belong  to  Club  Valois,  i. 
181,  and  to  Amis  des  Noirs,  323  ; 
they  drop  titles  and  prefix,  267  ; 
they  do  not  answer  Brissot,  ii.  16  ; 
efforts  to  move  the  King,  ii.  300-1  ; 
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their  correspondence  seized,  ii.  312. 
See  also  ii.  37,  n.  5,  139,  179,  243, 
262,  342. 
And  Barnave,   see  under  Barnave, 

friendships. 
Alexandre  and  Charles,  Barnave  on, 
i.  181,  282  ;  Mirabeau's  feelings  to, 
i.  201,  381,  ii.  25  ;  Montmorin's 
views  on,  i.  357,  389,  ii.  33  ;  Mme 
Roland  on,  ii.  83  ;  Leaders  in  the 
Assembly,  i.  170,  176,  ii.  47,  and  in 
the  Jacobins',  i.  212,  307,  382,  ii.  78 ; 
they  shout,  i.  179,  306  ;  their  popu- 
larity, 255  ;  their  calmness  under 
calumny,  161, ii.  14, 28, 213;  opposed 
to  Barnave,  i.  186  ;  quarrel  with 
Lafayette,  226-9,  n-  33.  n-  2  '• 
their  supposed  '  Sabbat ',  i.  228  ; 
disapprove  King's  visit  to  As- 
sembly, 272  ;  no  relations  with 
d'Orleans,  160,  ii.  302,  n.  4  ;  cam- 
paign of  libels  against  them,  i.  160, 
161,  254-5,  36o,  373,  ii.  7  ;  at 
banquet,  i.  268-9  '<  Duquesnoy  at- 
tacks them,  i.  357,  359,  ii.  39,  43; 
more  libels,  i.  118,  ii.  44;  over- 
tures to  Bouille,  ii.  181,  n.  1 ;  hostile 
to  Montmorin,  ii.  36  ;  part 
founders  of  Logographe,  ii.  23  ; 
relations  with  Robespierre,  81  ; 
views  on  freedom  of  action,  84  ; 
foolish  suspicions  of  them,  28  ; 
their  power  in  Jacobins'  wanes,  45  ; 
their  power  after  King's  flight,  106- 
7,  214,  n.  1 ;  said  to  warn  Legendre, 
193,  n.  4  ;  they  join  Feuillants, 
194  ;  attacked  by  Anthoine,  210  ; 
friendly  to  Montlosier,  223  ;  struck 
off  Jacobin  list,  252  ;  hissed,  257  ; 
they  rejoin  Feuillants,  273-4  ;  in- 
cline to  two  Chambers,  287  ;  sent 
to  the  front,  295,  302,  n.  4  ;  active 
over  petitions,  300  ;  settle  at  Ham- 
burg, 314. 

Lameth,  Alexandre  (A. -Theodore- 
Victor)  de,  dep.  N.  Peronne,  Pres. 
(27  Oct.  1760  +  18  March  1829),  i. 
120-3,  "•  I43  ;  called  an  intriguer, 
i.  118  ;  his  agents,  i.  228,  n.  3  ;  his 
History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
i.  123,  ii.  141,  143,  144  ;  his 
opinions  cited,  i.  93,  101,  n.  2,  171, 
177,  207,  212,  n.  1,  213,  n.  1,  217, 
229,  250,  267,  n.  1,  382. 
A  friend  of  Lafayette,  i.  115;  es- 
tranged, 226  ;  dissatisfied  with 
Necker,  97;  a  leader,  132  ;  at  con- 
ferences with  Mounier,  136-7  ; 
warns  Saint-Priest,  141  ;  on  5  Oct., 
148  and  n.  1  ;  at  conference  with 
Mirabeau,  205  ;    motion  on  Parle- 


Lameth,  Alexandre  (cont.) — 
ments,  186;  on  Military  Committee, 
122,  362,  ii.  227  ;  on  Colonial  Com- 
mittee,i. 321, 324;  motionon  i2May, 
238-9  ;  arranges  interviews  with 
Mirabeau,  242,  and  Le  Chapelier, 
247-8  ;  his  amendment  on  22  May, 
251-2;  his  pamphlet,  244,  n.  3,  256; 
motion  on  19  June,  265  ;  defends 
freedom  of  Press,  361  ;  defends 
Mirabeau  in  Jacobins',  306,  ii.  29  ; 
at  Barnave's  duel,  i.  284-6;  speech 
on  thanking  Bouille,  303  ;  writes 
Jacobin  circular,  219  ;  in  the  As- 
sembly, 185,  n.  1  ;  258,  292,  293,  ii. 
33;  President,  i.  233  ;  conversation 
with  Mirabeau,  ii.  85-6  ;  an  un- 
wise speech,  i.  383-4  ;  denounces 
Lafayette,  Mirabeau,  and  others  in 
Jacobins',  385,  387,  388,  ii.  210; 
Duquesnoy's  reply,  i.  388  ;  speaks 
on  Mirabeau,  ii.  28  ;  does  not 
oppose  four  years'  law,  83  ;  pro- 
poses deputation  to  King,  40  and 
n.  4  ;  anxious  for  re-eligibility,  86 ; 
silent  in  Jacobins',  45  ;  abandons 
them,  77  ;  reserved  with  Desmou- 
lins,  90  ;  Lafayette's  overture  to, 
95  ;  defends  Lafayette  in  Jacobins', 
103-4 '•  takes  lead  in  Assembly, 
109  ;  declares  for  Monarchy,  171  ; 
on  Revision  Committee,  205  ;  at- 
tacked by  Robespierre,  227-8  ;  en- 
counter with  Robespierre,  244-7  >  a 
conversation  at  Duport-Dutertre's, 
269-70;  activities  early  in  1792, 
280,  291  ;  a  gloomy  letter,  289, 
295  ;  destination  in  Army  changed, 
297-8  ;  letter  to  Theodore  seized, 
300,  307,  n.  3 ;  paper  supposed  to 
incriminate,  138,  305-6,  341  ;  im- 
peached, 307;  flight  and  imprison- 
ment, 165,  312,  321. 
Relations  with  the  Court : 

(1)  Negotiations  with  an  un- 
known, Nov.  1790,  shared  in  by 
Duport,  ii.  34-6 ;  Barnave  not 
concerned,  36. 

(2)  Visited  by  Montmorin,  ii.  30, 
38-9  ;  subsequent  negotiations,  pre- 
sumably with  the  party,  39-43, 
86-7,  206,  n.  2  ;  Barnave  wrongly 
supposed  to  write  letter  to  Ambas- 
sadors, 40. 

(3)  Constitutional  relations  after 
King's  flight,  see  Constitutionalists, 
(A). 

(4)  Private  relations  with  the 
Queen,  shared  by  Duport,  i.  5,  n.; 
ii.  133-4  (Mme  Campan's  tale),  137, 
140, 142,  145, 146,  n.  5, 146-7,  148-9. 
161-3,     286 ;     Alexandre    said    to 
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guide  the  Tuileries,  271,  and  n.  1  ; 
Duport  said  to  write  King's  speech 
of  14  Dec.,  271. 

(5)  Relations  with  Austria, 
through  Queen,  see  Constitution- 
alists (B)  (2)  ;  Alexandre  not  in 
Paris  during  last  negotiation,  160. 

(6)  Relations  with  Ministers  at 
various  times,  ii.  37,  199,  270-1, 
291,  n.  4,  312,  n.  2. 

On  Barnave's  relations  with  the 
Queen,  ii.  141-4,  147,  162,  167;  his 
account  not  believed  by  Theodore, 
147. 
Barnave's  letters  to  :  (1)  Grenoble, 
6  April  1792,  ii.  155,  280,  n.  3,  291, 
296,  n.  1  ;  (2)  [28  April  1792,  or 
shortly  after],  ii.  289-90. 
See  also,  i.  161,  n.  1,  179,  295,  313, 
327,  ii.  190,  267,  n.  2. 

Lameth,  Augustin  -  Louis  -  Charles, 
marquis  de,  i.  120,  121,  n.  1  ;  note 
possibly  from,  i.  348,  ii.  267,  n.  2. 

Lameth,  Charles  (C.-Malo-Francois), 
comte    de,    dep.    N.    Arras,    Pres. 
(5  Oct.  1757  +  28  Dec.  1832),  i.  120- 
3  ;  his  popularity,  i.  121,  294,  312  ; 
his  property  in  St.  Domingo,  121, 
323  ;     his   country-house,   ii.    264, 
340  ;  a  saying  of,  i.  183. 
Hampered     by     mandate,     i.     98  ; 
libelled,  175-6,  360;  magnanimous, 
176  ;     in     Jacobins',     216,     219  ; 
speaks  in   favour   of   Colonial   re- 
forms, 323  ;  duel  with  La  Bourdon- 
naye,   282,   284  ;    helps  to  silence 
Gregoire,  338  ;  Brissot  angry  with, 
338-9  ;  in  War  and  Peace  debates, 
237-8,  241,   251,   292  ;    correspon- 
dence with  Lafayette,  257  ;  speech 
on     19     June,     265  ;      credulous 
on  plots,   281   and   n.    1  ;    in   the 
Assembly,  172,  300  ;    on  Avignon 
Committee,  295,  n.  1,  ii.  49  ;   duel 
with  de  Castries,   i.   309-11  ;    re- 
covery, 312-13  ;   his  violence,  367, 
376;  defends  freedom  of  Press,  361 ; 
returns  gift  to  Treasury,  120;  angry 
with    Mirabeau,    387  ;    refuses    to 
answer  Brissot,  ii.  16-17  ;  refuses  to 
goon  deputation toMirabeau,  25  ;  at 
his  funeral,  29  ;   defeated  for  Presi- 
dency,   51;    flouted   in   Jacobins', 
77  ;    anxious  for  small  assignats, 
93  ;     on    public    executions,    94 ; 
prominent  after  King's  flight,  96, 
107-8,  109  ;  President,  181-2,  192, 
but  absent  on  17  July,  191-2  ;  de- 
fends Barnave,  247  ;  goes  to  fight 
Chauvigny,  i.  348,  ii.  267  ;  saved  by 
Dan  ton,  312-13  ;   duel  with  Chau- 


Lameth,  Charles  (cont). — 

vigny,  313.  See  also  i.  115,  161,  n.  1, 
269,  n.  1,  374,  and  under  Constitu- 
tionalists. 

Lameth,  Mme  Charles  de,  i.  121,  176, 
ii.  265,  266,  297,  318  ;  Barnave's 
letter  to  [early  Jan.  1792],  ii.  276-8. 

Lameth,  Mme  de,  mother,  i.  120,  121. 

Lameth,  marquis  de,  father,  i.  120. 

Lameth,  Theodore  (Alexandre-T.- 
Victor) de ,  dep.  Leg.  (24  June 
1756  +  19  Oct.  1854),  i.  120-1,  123  ; 
his  memoirs  and  papers,  ii.  145  and 
n.  4  ;  on  Barnave,  ii.  147,  266,  con- 
firms his  denial,  146-7,  167  ;  on  the 
quarrel  with  Lafayette,  i.  228 ;  at 
Barnave's  duel,  283-6 ;  Brissot 
attacks  him,  ii.  16  ;  angry,  90-1  ; 
story  of  fair  convert,  185,  n.  1  ;  in 
Legislative  Assembly,  263  ;  de- 
fends Barnave,  282  ;  loyal  to  Con- 
stitution, 285,  290  ;  on  his  party's 
relations  with  the  Court,  145-6 ; 
votes  against  war,  295  ;  activities, 
300  ;  injudicious  letter  to  papers, 
302,  n.  4  ;  efforts  to  save  Charles, 
312-13;  incorrect  statements,  313, 
n.  3  ;  protests  against  massacres, 
313;  flight,  313;  return,  318,  329, 
n.  3  ;  writes  to  Mme  Barnave,  320; 
efforts  to  save  Barnave,  325-6 ; 
thinks  him  mistaken,  327  ;  an  in- 
credible story,  338  ;  friendship  with 
Mme  Saint-Germain,  144,  357,  n.  3  ; 
devotion  to  Barnave's  memory, 
144-5. 
Barnave's  letters  to:  (1)  31  March 
1792,  ii.  159,  161,  279-80,  282,  292, 
293,  336,  n.  5  ;  (2)  Grenoble,  April 
1792  [19-23  April],  ii.  262,  280,  283, 
293-5  J  (3)  12  May  [1792],  i-  123, 
ii.  295-6;  (4)  [shortly  before  17 
June  1792],  ii.  280  and  n.  3  ; 
(5)  [shortly  before  17  June  1792], 
ii.  296-8  ;  (6)  [end  of  July  or  early 
Aug.  1792],  ii.  302-4,  and  302, 
n.  4. 
See  also  ii.  39,  n.  1,  100,  n.  3,  125, 
n.  1,  135,  n.  3,  139,  267,  n.  2,  314. 

Lamorliere,  General,  ii.  336. 

Lamourette,  A. -A.,  Abbe  and  Bishop, 

dep.  Leg.  (ex.  1794).  i-  365.  37°- 
Langon,  N.-F.,  marquis  de,  dep.  N. 

Dauphine  (1742  +  1816),  i.  55. 
Langres,  De  la  Luzerne,  Bishop 
of,  dep.  C,  Pres.  (1738  +  1821),  i. 
148. 
Lanjuinais,  J.-D.,  dep.  T.E.  Rennes, 
dep.  Con.  (1753  +  1827),  i.  68  ;  in 
the  Assembly,  i.  206,  ii.  211  ;  in 
Colonial  debates,  ii.  58,  62,  67, 
242  ;    attacks  Barnave,  247. 
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Lanne,  M.-E.-J.,  judge  of  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  (ex.  1795),  ii.  344. 

Lanzac  de  Laborie,  M.,  i.  49,  n.  1. 

Laporte,  de,  Intendant  of  Civil  List 
(ex.  1792),  ii.  43,  100-1,  307,  n.  3. 

Larchevesque-Thibaud,  J.-B.-G.,  dep. 
St.  Domingo  (afterwards  one  of  the 
eighty-five),  ii.  346. 

Larevelliere-Lepeaux,  L.-M.  de,  dep. 
T.E.,  dep.  Con.,  i.  212,  n.  1,  ii.  88, 
213-4,  256. 

Larive,  actor,  i.  216. 

Lariviere,  Henri,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con., 
ii.  305,  307. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  due  de,  dep.  N. 
Paris  ville  (1743 +1792),  i.  115; 
and  Lafayette,  116,  223,  ii.  171  ; 
a  founder  of  '  1789  ',  i.  224  ;  added 
to  Colonial  Committee,  ii.  239 ; 
murdered,  310. 

Larochefoucauld,  author,  i.  267. 

La  Rocheterie,  M.  Maxime  de,  ii.  43, 
n.  1,  148,  n.  2,  151,   n.  2,  164. 

La  Salcette,  officer,  ii.  302,  n.  4. 

La  Serre,  witness,  i.  162,  n.  1. 

La  Tour  du  Pin,  ii.  128. 

Latour  -  Maubourg,  Marie  -  Charles  - 
Cesar,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.  Puy-en- 
Velay  (1756+1831),  bosom  friend 
of  Lafayette,  i.  115,  137,  205  ; 
fights  duel,  282  ;  appointed  com- 
missary, ii.  109-10  ;  on  the  return 
f rom  Varennes,  ii.  113-30,  139,  168  ; 
annoyed  with  the  Lameths,  287  ; 
his  flight,  312. 

Latune,  or  Lathune,  of  Crest,  ii.  297, 

340. 

Laurend,  Abbe,  Barnave's  tutor,  i. 
21  ;  Barnave's  letter  to,  Versailles, 
27  Aug.  1789,  i.  21,  134. 

Laverdy,  formerly  minister,  ii.  336. 

Leaders  of  Assembly,  see  Constitu- 
tionalists. 

Lebrun,  C.-F.,  dep.  T.E.  (afterwards 
third  Consul),  i.  178,  ii.  300. 

Lecesve,  Abbe,  dep.  C,  i.  84. 

Le  Chapelier,  Isaac-Rene-Guy,  dep. 
T.E.,Rennes,  Pres.  (1754,  ex.  1794), 
i.  68  ;  leads  advanced  party,  78, 
132  ;  a  commissary,  79  ;  draws  up 
first  decrees  and  an  address,  88 ; 
speaks  in  Jeu  de  Paume,  93,  94 ;  on 
Constitutional  Committee,  the  first, 
133,  n.  1,  and  the  second,  139,  n.  3, 
ii.  206  ;  motion  on  18  Sept.,  i.  140  ; 
calls  attention  to  passports,  154; 
less  advanced,  176 ;  on  Colonial 
Committee,  324,  ii.  11  ;  a  founder 
of  '1789',  i.  224;  conversation 
with  Barnave,  235  ;  comes  to  a 
conference,  247—8  ;  helps  Mirabeau, 
248-52  ;     curious   behaviour   over 


Le  Chapelier,  I.-R.-G.  (cont.) — 
law  on  emigres,  385-6,  389  ;  scorns 
Lameth's  denunciation,  388  ;  re- 
lations with  Ministers,  i.  238,  n.  2, 
ii.  31,  37,  n.  3,  291,  n.  4;  fights 
law  forbidding  re-election,  ii.  88  ; 
comes  to  Jacobins,  103  ;  in  favour 
of  keeping  King,  170  ;  in  Malouet's 
story,  207-8  ;  stops  Malouet's 
speech,  209  ;  active  in  Revision 
debates,  212  ;  report  on  Clubs, 
255-6;  in  Feuillants',  272,  274. 
Other  references,  in  the  Assembly, 
i.  74,  86,  143,  186,  196,  372,  ii.  45, 
96,  171,  n.  3.  See  also  i.  161,  175, 
381,  ii.  33. 

Lecointre,  L.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con.,  i. 
142,  n.  2,  148,  n.  1. 

Legal  reforms,  i.  195-8. 

Legendre,  L.,  dep.  Con.,  i.  217,  ii. 
193,  n.  4,  321. 

Legrand,  J.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  79,  87. 

Le  Hoc,  L.-G.,  diplomatist,  ii.  198, 
n.  1,  200-1,  201,  n.  1. 

Le  Hodey  (de  Saultchevreuil) ,  j ournal- 
ist,  i.  169,  216,  262,  300,  307;  his 
newspapers,  ii.  23. 

Lenotre,  M.,  ii.  100,  n.  4. 

Leopold,  the  Emperor,  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen,  ii.  142, 
148,  149,  n.  2, 150, 152-3, 158,  201  ; 
and  the  King,  200  ;  his  condition 
of  help,  122  ;  reported  conversa- 
tion, 178  ;  hopes  of  the  Coalition 
regarding  him,  197-9  ;  Brissot 
describes  him,  174;  his  policy  at 
Pillnitz,  203,  234-5  '>  ms  attitude 
to  the  Constitution,  201 ,  204, 
287  ;  relieved  by  Louis'  accep- 
tance, 234  ;  his  relations  with  cer- 
tain Constitutionalists,  see  un- 
der Constitutionalists  (B)  (2)  ;  his 
death,  159,  160;  Barnave's  com- 
ment on,  159.  See  also  ii.  103, 
199,  200,  n.  1,  293. 

Lepeletier  de  Saint-Fargeau,  L.-M., 
dep.  N.  Paris  ville,  Pres.,  dep.  Con. 
(1760 +  1793,  assassinated) ;  i.  178, 
246,  ii.  100;  drops  his  double  name, 
i.  266. 

Lepidor,  Jean  ( \- 1807)  ;  Barnave's 

counsel,  ii.  343  and  n.  4,  347. 

Leroux,  C.-F.,  dep.  T.E.,  Doyen  ;  i. 

73- 
Leroy,     Charles,     Duport-Dutertre's 

counsel,  ii.  343. 

Levis,  due  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  239,  279  ; 
on  Barnave,  i.  3-4,  63,  n.  2. 

Liancourt,  A.-F.-F.  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld, due  de,  dep.  N.,  Pres. 
(1747  +  1827),  i.  178;  enlightens 
King,  103  ;   Barnave  visits,  ii.  264, 
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n.  2  ;  see  also  i.  125,  ii.  26,  300,  313, 
n.  1. 

Linguet,  S.-N.-H.,  advocate  and 
journalist  (1736,  ex.  1794),  ii.  10- 
11  ;  champions  the  eighty-five, 
ii.  12—14  >  his  vituperations,  14— 
15  ;  on  Barnave's  voice,  i.  64, 
n.  2. 

Logographe,  the,  ii.  23-4  ;  Barnave 
on,  ii.  23-4,  249,  263,  279. 

Logographic  Society,  i.  163,  n.  1. 

Loi  martiale,  the,  i.  186-7,  2°7 

Lomenie  de  Brienne,  Controller  of  the 
Finances  (May  1787-25  Aug.  1788), 
i.  43,  48,  53,  117. 

Lons-le-Saulnier,  rival  clubs  of,  ii. 
16. 

Louis  XVI  (1754,  ex.  1793), character, 
ii.  I2i,  135,  178  ;  duplicity,  i.  203, 
ii.  41,  157-8,  231  ;  beloved,  i.  50, 
94,  156,  228,  240;  aristocrats  dis- 
respectful to,  i.  175,  ii.  173  ;  Bar- 
nave's  opinion  of,  i.  380,  ii.  5,  123, 
176,  185,  and  early  appeals  to,  i. 
46-7,  48-50 ;  Montmorin's  attitude 
to,  ii.  31-2,  199  ;  progress  under, 
i.  9. 
He  summons  Notables,  i.  42,  and 
States-General,  53  ;  under  Necker's 
influence,  69  ;  deputies  presented, 
68-9  ;  opens  States-General,  71  ; 
helps  Clergy,  80  ;  slights  Commons, 
80,  82-3,  88  ;  addresses  to,  83-4, 
88-9 ;  Ms  reply,  88  ;  taken  to 
Marly,  90  ;  shuts  Assembly  out,  91, 
and  surrounds  it  with  troops,  95, 
97-8  ;  at  Royal  Sitting,  95-6 ; 
gives  in,  99-100  ;  reconciled  to 
Necker,  97,  and  to  Assembly,  100  ; 
calls  up  troops,  100  ;  replies  to 
new  address  and  to  deputations, 
101,  102-3  ;  surrenders,  103  ;  visits 
Paris,  104,  106 ;  secure  position, 
131  ;  struggle  over  decrees  of  4 
August,  131,  139-40  ;  gives  in, 
140-1  ;  more  troops,  141  ;  fresh 
struggle,  142-3,  145  ;  on  5  and  6 
Oct.,  145-52  ;  goes  to  Paris,  152, 
and  stays  there,  153,  156  ;  change 
of  title,  189-90 ;  his  Civil  List, 
190  ;  actions  over  Parlements, 
186  ;  comes  to  Assembly  4  Feb., 
272,  Barnave's  comments,  273  ; 
loses  prerogatives,  197  ;  nego- 
tiates with  Spain  and  England,  237, 
239  ;  accepts  decree  abolishing 
titles,  267  ;  approves  the  Federa- 
tion, 263,  273-4  ;  attends  it,  276  ; 
his  position,  271-2  ;  relations  with 
Lafayette,  232,  302,  ii.  34  ;  A. 
Lameth's  conciliatory  speech,  ii.  35; 
struggle  over  Civil  Constitution  of 


Louis  XVI  (cont.) — 

Clergy,  i.  364-6  ;  rumours  of  flight, 
379  ;  dislikes  Mesdames'  departure, 
379-80  ;  ill,  ii.  7,  17  ;  stopped  by 
mob,  he  turns  to  Assembly,  39  ; 
negotiates  with  Jacobin  leaders 
and  sends  declaration  to  Am- 
bassadors, 39-43;  declines  Malouet's 
suggestion,  33-4 ;  his  flight,  96 
and  foil.,  his  proclamation,  100-2, 
108,  122  ;  stopped,  109  ;  measures 
to  secure  him,  109-10  ;  on  the  re- 
turn from  Varennes,  11 1-30,  168, 
196  ;  pleased  with  Barnave,  118  ; 
solicitude  for  Body-guards,  125, 
131  ;  suspended,  130  ;  his  declara- 
tion, 169  ;  difficulties  with  regard 
to  him,  1 70-1,  177  ;  the  nation's 
anger  with  him,  173-4  ;  debate  on 
his  fate,  179-89  ;  petitions  against 
him,  175,  189-90  ;  suspension  con- 
tinued, 190  ;  in  Mme  Campan's 
tale,  133-4  ;  appeals  to  Leopold, 
200  ;  Constitutionalists'  plans  for 
him,  197-9,  204 ;  approached 
through  Le  Hoc,  200  ;  he  falls  in 
with  these  plans,  202,  208  ;  receives 
Constitutional  Act,  228-9  .'  his 
decision,  230  ;  letter  accepting, 
231-2  ;  takes  oath, 232-3;  popular 
again,  233  ;  consequences  of  ac- 
ceptance, 234  ;  sends  an  informal 
note,  256  ;  closes  the  session,  256- 
7  ;  slighted  by  new  Assembly, 
263  ;  uses  Jarjayes  as  intermediary, 
146-7  ;  his  first  veto,  269-70 ; 
second  veto,  271,  n.  3  ;  warlike 
speech,  271  ;  idea  of  using  him  as 
a  mediator,  150,  155,  285;  dis- 
misses Narbonne  and  calls  in 
Jacobins,  291-2  ;  dismisses  them 
and  calls  in  Feuillants,  298  ;  a 
fresh  veto  and  results,  298,  299,  n. 
2,  300  ;  plan  to  take  him  to  Com- 
piegne,  146,  n.  5,  301  ;  paper  found 
in  his  bureau,  138,  305,  307,  346  ; 
trial  and  death,  321,  322  ;  Barnave 
and  Cazales  wish  to  defend  him,  323. 
See  also  i.  1,  43,  59,  222,  n.  2,  259, 
268,  280,  281,  385  ;  ii.  81,  n.  1,  87, 
n.  2,  151,  n.  2,  342,  351,  n.  3. 

Louis  XIV,  ii.  48  ;   statue,  i.  265. 

Louis  XV,  i.  164,  ii.  48 ;  statue,  ii.  127. 

Louis  XVIII,  see  Monsieur. 

Louis,  L.-D.,  Abbe  ;  his  mission  to 
Mercy,  ii.  148-9,  150,  201,  203-4; 
a  later  mission,  159-60. 

Loustallot,  Elysee,  journalist,  i.  167, 
216,  253,  287-8,  303,  n.  2. 

Luckner,  Marechal  (ex.  1794),  ii.  297, 
298,  n.  1. 

Lulier  (or  Lhuillier),  L.-M.,  i.  217. 
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Mably,  the  Abbe,  historian,  i.  29. 

Macaulay,  ii.  266,  n.  1. 

Madame  Royale  (Marie-Therese)  (1778 
+  185 1),  on  the  return  from  Varen- 
nes,  ii.  117-29. 

Madeleine  Cemetery,  the,  i.  1. 

Maillard,  Stanislas,  at  Versailles,  i. 
146,  147,  n.  1,  148. 

Mallarme,  F.-R.-A.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep. 
Con.,  ii.  343. 

Mallet  du  Pan,  Jacques,  Genevese 
journalist,  his  reports  of  Barnave's 
speeches,  i.  111,  154,  155,  n.  1  ;  he 
discredits  the  Assembly,  168-9  .' 
misinformed,  92,  n.  3,  ii.  232,  284, 
n.  3  ;    attacked,  ii.  99,  n.  3. 

Malouet,  Pierre-Victor,  dep.  T.E., 
Riom(i740  +  1814),  i.  73-4,  ii.  208  ; 
early  conduct  in  Assembly,  i.  77,  78, 
79,  84  ;  threatened,  87  ;  likes  the 
Bureaux,  127  ;  supports  Mounier, 
133  ;  passing  suspicions  of  Barnave 
and  his  friends,  141-2  ;  opinion  of 
Barnave,  183  ;  Barnave's  frequent 
triumphs  over  him,  274  ;  leads 
Right  Centre,  171  ;  founds  Club 
des  Impartiaux,  223  ;  in  the  As- 
sembly, 239,  298,  304,  372  ;  de- 
mands a  Press  law,  361  ;  and  a 
prosecution,  ii.  171  ;  a  founder  of 
Club  monarchique,  i.  372—3  ;  angry 
at  Barnave's  denunciation,  376-8, 
ii.  3,  n.  1  ;  in  Colonial  debates,  ii. 
63,  66,  and  n.  3,  70,  252  ;  against 
re-eligibility,  87  ;  concerned  in 
Raynal's  letter,  93  ;  scheme  for 
King,  33-4  ;  not  insulted,  99  ;  not 
allowed  to  speak,  181  ;  his  story  of 
Barnave  and  Le  Chapelier,  206-9  '> 
present  on  14  Sept.,  233.  See  also 
i.  78,  n.  1,  258,  282,  289,  ii.  4,  282. 

Manege,  the,  see  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

Manuel,  P.-L.,  dep.  Con.  (ex.  1793),  i. 
217. 

Marat,  Jean-Paul,  doctor  and  jour- 
nalist, dep.  Con.  (1743  +  1793),  calls 
his  enemies  '  Jews  ',  i.  120,  n.  2  ; 
on  the  men-women  of  5  Oct.,  159  ; 
deplores  loi  martiale,  187,  and  de- 
cree for  an  armament,  259  ;  pleased 
with  C.  Lameth,-  281,  n.  1  ;  on 
Barnave,  289,  309,  ii.  63,  n.  2  ; 
defended  by  C.  Lameth,  i.  361,  and 
by  Duport-Dutertre,  ii.  346  ;  his 
Dictator,  ii.  172  ;  on  Barnave's 
impeachment,  308  ;  has  Duport 
arrested,  313.  See  also  i.  1,  174, 
ii.  46,  181. 

Maret,  B.-H.,  reports  for  Moniteur,  ii. 
26. 

Maria-Theresa,  Empress,  ii.  136. 


Marie- Antoinette  (1755,  ex.  1793), 
unpopular,  i.  151,  ii.  101  ;  her 
dignity,  ii.  135  ;  her  duplicity,  ii. 
157-8,  231-2  ;  Cazales  on,  i.  280  ; 
her  early  interest  in  the  Lameths, 
i.  121,  ii.  145  ;  her  dislike  of 
Lafayette,  ii.  124—5,  I52- 

On  the  Nobles'  side,  i.  69  ;  radiant, 
100  ;  her  imprudences,  142  ;  Mira- 
beau's  attack,  145,  204,  205  ;  nar- 
row escape,  151  ;  goes  to  Paris, 
152-3,  156;  at  Federation,  273, 
n.  4,  276  ;  consults  Lafayette,  ii. 
34  ;  dislikes  Montmorin,  ii.  31  ; 
Laborde,  pere,  approaches  her,  43  ; 
her  aims  known  to  Diplomatic 
Committee,  122  ;  flight,  96  ;  knows 
the  risks,  11 5-16;  on  the  return 
from  Varennes,  116— 129;  favour- 
ably impressed  by  Barnave,  118, 
150,  162,  201  ;  her  declaration,  130, 
169  ;  the  Assembly's  forbearance, 
100,  169  ;  her  inspired  letters  to 
Leopold  and  Mercy,  see  Con- 
stitutionalists (A) ;  sends  Leopold 
a  Memorandum,  150;  wishes  for 
a  Congress,  150,  200;  a  supposed 
interview  203,  n.  4 ;  consults  Pellenc, 
231  ;  view  of  the  acceptance  of 
Constitution,  231,  n.  2,  234  ;  present 
at,  233;  relations  with  MmeCampan, 
135-6;  Mercy's  watch  over  her,  136; 
correspondence  with  Mercy,  q.  v., 
and  Fersen,  q.  v.  ;  intimate  with 
Fontanges,  112,  and  see  under 
Fontanges  ;  cypher  often  used, 
163  ;  interviews  with  Fersen,  q.  v.  ; 
not  always  correctly  informed, 
155  ;  helps  certain  Constitutional- 
ists to  approach  Austria,  see  under 
Constitutionalists  (B)  (2) ;  attacked 
in  Assembly,  159,  n.  3  ;  dead,  165, 
336. 

Alleged  relations  with  Barnave,  see 
under  Barnave,  Court,  relations 
with.  Relations  with  Duport  and 
Lameth,  see  under  Lameth,  Alex- 
andre. 

See  also  i.   1,  99,  307,  373,  ii.  178, 

301,  335- 
Marsane,  J.-L.-F.,  comte  de,  dep.  N. 

Dauphine  (1742  +  1815),!.  56. 
Martin  Dauch,  J.,  dep.  T.E.  Castel- 

naudary,  i.  94. 
Martineau,    L.-S.,    dep.    T.E.    Paris 

ville,  i.   194. 
Martinique,  i.  321,  336,  347,  355. 
Massieu,   J.-B.,    Abbe,  dep.  C,  dep. 

Con.,  i.  181. 
Mathiez,  M.  i.  144,  n.  2. 
Mauduit,  Colonel,  i.  340,  343,  ii.  15. 
Maupeou,  Chancellor,  i.  15. 
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Maury,  Jean-Siffrein,  Abbe,  dep.  C. 
Peronne  (1746  + 1817),  i.  173-4, 
200,  295,  ii.  47  ;  a  leader  of  the 
Right,  i.  170,  188  ;  always  suspect, 
ii.  19  ;  exults  at  Assembly's  mis- 
takes, i.  371-2,  ii.  87  ;  detested  by 
Cazales,  i.  279;  challenges  d'Aiguil- 
lon,  282  ;  in  War  and  Peace  debate, 
240  ;  champions  the  Nobles,  266  ; 
on  the  King  and  the  Federation, 
273-4  ;  on  de  Barmond,  297-8  ; 
acquits  Mirabeau,  161  ;  on  the 
clerical  oath,  366,  370,  377  ;  his 
part  in  Colonial  question,  i.  324, 
326,  338,  ii.  63,  68-72  ;  thanked  by 
Club  Massiac,  73  ;    his  last  effort, 

255- 
Called  to  order  by  Barnave,  i.  308  ; 
Barnave  gives  up  answering  him, 
i.  171,  n.  1  ;  on  Barnave,  ii.  196. 
See  also  i.  161,  258,  289,  364,  n.  3, 
383,  387,  ii.  299. 

Meaux,  the  royal  family  at,  ii.  124-5. 

Menou,  Jacques-F.,  baron  de,  dep.  N. 
Tours,  Pres.  (1756+  1810),  i.  124; 
a  leader  of  the  Jacobins,  i.  216,  255, 
313,  382  ;  in  War  and  Peace  de- 
bates, 239  ;  his  bill,  241,  246,  251  ; 
presides  on  19  June,  264-5  »'  at 
banquet,  268-9  >  reports  for  four 
Committees,  304 ;  acts  for  C. 
Lameth,  310  ;  his  timely  joke,  384  ; 
on  Diplomatic  Committee,  258, 
260,  261,  ii.  32-3  ;  attacks  Mont- 
morin,  37-8  ;  reports  on  Avignon, 
50  ;  raises  an  alarm,  68.  See 
also  i.  94,  147,  n.  1,  227,  n.  3,  ii.  46. 

Mercure  de  France,  i.  in,  154-5. 

Mercy- Argenteau,  comte  de,  his 
watch  over  the  Queen,  ii.  136; 
correspondence  with  Queen,  ii.  43, 
115-16,  147-SO.  JSS,  159-60,  163, 
164,  200  and  n.  1,  203-4,  23x»  n-  2, 
232,  an  intercepted  letter,  122  ; 
correspondence  with  Kaunitz,  135, 
n.  1,  149,  158,  285. 
Overtures  to,  see  Constitutionalists 
(A)  ;  his  opinion  of  Barnave  and 
his  friends,  149  ;  on  the  memo- 
randum, 153-4,  157. 

Merlin,  P. -A.,  dep.  T.E.  Douai,  Pres., 
dep.  Con.  (1754+ 1838),  i.  177;  his 
compliments  to  Barnave,  i.  308, 
354  ;  in  favour  of  re-eligibility,  ii. 
87-8. 

Merlin  de  Thionville,  A.,  dep.  Leg., 
dep.  Con.,  ii.  262,  263  ;  complains 
of  Feuillants,  274  ;  gives  evidence 
against  Duport-Dutertre,  ii.  344-6. 

Merlino,  J.-M.-F.,  dep.  Con.,  ii.  324. 

Mesdames,  the  King's  aunts  (Ma- 
dame Adelaide  and  Madame  Vic- 


toire),  their  departure,  i.  363,  379- 
80,    385,    ii.    101  ;    their   arrest,   i. 

383-4. 

Mesmer,  i.  116. 

Michelet,  J.,  i.  107,  222,  303,  351,  ii. 
112,  n.  2,  192,  n.  2,  212,  228. 

Miles,  W.  A.,  British  agent,  i.  262,  n.  3, 
387,  n.  3  ;  traduces  the  Jacobins, 
220,  n.  2. 

Millet,  Lieutenant  of  Gendarmes,  ii. 
328,  330. 

Milscent,  M.-J.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  79. 

Mirabeau,  Andre-Boniface-Louis  de 
Riquetti,  vicomte  de,  dep.  N. 
Limoges  (1754+ 1792),  i.  172-3. 
174;  writes  in  Actes  des  Apotres, 
175  ;  on  the  King,  175  ;  on  Bar- 
nave, 63,  n.  2  ;  his  duels,  282.  See 
also  i.  211,  292. 

Mirabeau,  Gabriel-Jean-Honore  de 
Riquetti,  comte  de,  dep.  T.E.  Aix, 
Pres.  (1749  +  1791),  i.  202-3;  de- 
fends his  brother,  292  ;  judges 
others  by  himself,  ii.  33  ;  refuses 
duels,  i.  282  ;  his  eloquence  : 
compared  with  Barnave's,  i.  65, 
199-200  ;  Barnave  on,  i.  201-2  ; 
see  also  i.  170,  295,  297,  ii.  30,  83  ; 
speeches  written  for  him,  i.  101, 
n.  2,  138,  n.  2,  207,  208,  365,  370, 
ii.  26  ;  his  popularity,  i.  150,  294  ; 
stands  alone,  i.  132,  178  ;  libelled, 
i.  112,  360,  ii.  44;  gives  nick- 
names, &c,  i.  178,  231. 
Belongs  to  Duport's  club,  i.  116; 
position  in  Assembly,  70,  73,  ii.  261 ; 
wishes  for  English  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, i.  76 ;  his  Genevese,  73,  207 ; 
early  conduct  in  Assembly,  79,  80, 
83  ;  speeches  on  15  and  16  June, 
85-6;  answers  de  Breze,  96;  im- 
portant motions,  97,  100-1,  104  ; 
his  address  to  the  King,  101  ; 
motion  on  23  July,  108,  109  and 
n.  2  ;  opposes  Declaration  of 
Rights,  133  ;  speech  on  veto,  138  ; 
and  on  religious  toleration,  124, 
n.  2  ;  supports  Barnave  on  14  Sept., 
140 ;  his  greatest  speech,  143  ; 
denounces  Queen  on  5  Oct.,  145, 
204  ;  other  words  on  5  Oct.,  145-6, 
150;  motion  on  6  Oct.,  151,  152, 
no.  1 ;  rumours  about  him,  158 ; 
interview  at  Passy,  205  ;  some  im- 
portant motions,  154,  186-7,  270; 
negotiates  with  Lafayette,  206 ; 
suspicions  of  him,  381  ;  disappoint- 
ed ambitions,  206  ;  his  Comite  des 
Trente,  223-4 .'  belongs  to  Jacobins, 
212  and  n.  2,  and  speaks  on  slave 
trade,  322  ;  leaves  them,  235  ;  a 
founder  of  '1789',  224;    conduct 
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Mirabeau,  G.-J.-H.  (cont.) — 

in  War  and  Peace  debates,  239, 
241-53  ;  his  pamphlet  and  con- 
sequent quarrels,  253-7  ;  exalted 
in  pamphlets,  160,  255  ;  view  of 
Federation,  274 ;  miscalled  by 
newspapers,  267  ;  on  the  Diplomatic 
Committee,  258  and  n.  2,  ii.  38,  178; 
his  bill  to  maintain  defensive  alli- 
ance with  Spain,  i.  258—9  ;  in- 
criminated by  Chatelet,  161  ;  de- 
fends himself,  162,  163,  n.  2  ;  pro- 
poses  large  creation  of  assignats, 

191  ;  rejoins  Jacobins,  306,  313  ; 
in  the  Assembly,  298,  301,  303  ; 
helps  Hugh  Elliot,  260  ;  does  not 
speak  on  change  of  Ministry,  306  ; 
speech  on  the  tricolour,  307 ;  de- 
fends the  Assembly,  168,  n.  1,  356  ; 
and  the  Corsicans,  308,  309,  n.  1 ; 
rends  the  Right,  311  ;  his  Avignon 
policy  supported  by  Barnave,  ii. 
48-9  ;  ambiguous  attitude  on  Civil 
Constitution  of  Clergy,  i.  365,  368, 
369-70,  371  ;  sneers  at  Cazales, 
372  ;  President  of  Jacobins,  216, 
382,  and  of  Assembly,  382  ;  attacks 
Barnave's  party  as  '  factious  ', 
382-7  ;  his  proclamation,  384-5, 
387,  ii.  6;  attacked  in  Jacobins'  by 
Duport  and  Lameth,  i.  387  ;  takes 
part  in  ajacobin  debate,  388  ;  dis- 
appointment, 389  ;  ambiguous  at- 
titude on  Regency  bill,  ii.  18,  n.  2, 
19-20;  illness,  25  ;  Jacobin  depu- 
tation to,  25  ;  death,  25  ;  his  last 
deception,  26;  suspicions  of  poison, 
28  ;  honours  paid  by  Assembly, 
26-7,  and  Jacobins,  28-9 ;  his 
funeral,  29-30. 

And  Barnave,  supposed  rivalry,  i.  2, 
359,  n.  1;  compliments,  76;  his  say- 
ings on,  201 ;  Barnave's  opinion  of 
him,  202,  204,  229,  255-6,  258,  n.  2 
(and  see  above,  eloquence) ;  his  feel- 
ings towards  Barnave's  friends,  i. 
201,  381,  ii.  196  ;  maligns  them  and 
Barnave,  i.  206  ;  encounters  with 
Barnave  :  on  15  June,  i.  85-6  ;  on 
the  veto,  204  ;  on  5  Oct.,  145,  204  ; 
over  bankrupt's  children,  207-8  ; 
gradual  elections,  208-11,  212,  n. 
2  ;  in  War  and  Peace  debate  (see 
above)  ;  a  monstrous  imputation, 
254  ;     over   taxation   of   '  rentes  ', 

192  ;  opposes  Barnave's  colonial 
policy,  i.  328,  329,  345-6,  h-  12  ; 
hits  at  him,  i.  386  ii.  20  ;  erroneous 
suppositions,  ii.  30-1,  32  ;  Barnave 
in  his  plan  for  the  Court,  i.  381-2  ; 
intention  to  undermine  his  influence 
in  Jacobins,  i.  357,  381  ;    mollified 


Mirabeau,  G.-J.-H.  (cont.) — ■ 

by,  383  ;  attack  on  his  party  (see 
above)  ;  pleased  with  his  inquiry, 
ii.  25  ;  Barnave's  speeches  on  him, 
27,  29. 
And  the  Court :  relations  with,  i.  203, 
242-3,  258,  306-7,  379,  ii.  31,  162  ; 
negotiates  with  Monsieur,  i.  206  ; 
disapproves  of  King's  step,  272  ; 
denies  rumoured  interview  with 
Queen,  307  ;  his  plan  for  the  Court, 
twelve  deputies  to  be  used,  381-2, 
a  pamphlet  department,  373,  As- 
sembly to  be  discredited,  355-6,  ii. 
84  ;  suggests  decree  forbidding  re- 
election, ii.  85,  92  ;  disapproves 
of  Revision  Committee,  205  ;  re- 
lations with  Montmorin,  i.  357, 
381,  382,  389,  ii.  32-3,  38  ;  sup- 
ports him  in  the  Assembly,  ii.  37  ; 
relations  with  Duquesnoy,  i.  357, 
381,  and  the  Ami  des  Patriotes,  292, 

357- 

See  also  i.  41,  217,  137,  n.  2,  288, 
355-  358,  n.  1,  374,  ii.  37,  n.  3,  40, 
47,  n.  1,  78,  145,  n.  3,  213,  224. 

Mirbeck,  de,  his  report,  ii.  254,  n.  1. 

Monciel,  Terrier  de,  Min.  of  Interior 
(16  June-20  July  1792),  ii.  41,  n.  1, 
42,  87. 

Moniteur,  the,  i.  172,  256,  303,  315. 

Monneron,  Louis,  dep.  Pondichery, 
ii.  62  and  n.  2,  239,  240  ;  his  letter 
on  St.  Domingo,  241-2. 

Monneron,  Pierre,  dep.  Ile-de-France, 
ii.  62  ;   his  telling  speech,  69. 

Mons  and  Tournay,  disasters  at,  ii. 
81,  295. 

Monsieur,  comte  de  Provence  (after- 
wards Louis  XVIII),  i.  1,  206,  380, 
ii.  140,  265  ;    and  see  Princes. 

Montesquieu,  Barnave's  admiration 
for,  i.  28-9,  35,  and  Cazales',  278  ; 
his  bust,  268. 

Montesquiou,  F.-X.,  Abbe  de,  dep.  C. 
Paris  ville,  twice  Pres.  (1756  + 
1832),  i.  176,  193,  381. 

Montesquiou,  (-Fezenzac),  A. -P., 
marquis  de,  dep.  N.  Paris  vide, 
Pres.  (1739  +  1798),  i.  178,  "•  3°2, 
n.  4. 

Monteynard,  de,  Minister,  i.  17. 

Montigny,  Lucas  de,  i.  247,  n.  2. 

Montjoye,  his  '  History  ',  i.  109,  n.  2. 

Montlosier,  the  chevalier  (afterwards 
comte)  Reynaud  de,  dep.  N.  Riom 
(I755  +  I838),  i.  172;  in  the  As- 
sembly, i.  162,  ii.  27,  n.  2,  233  ;  his 
duel,  i.  282  ;  waves  cane,  i.  384  ;  on 
Barnave,  i.  279,  n.  3,  ii.  183,  223  ; 
resorts  to  force,  i.  174  ;  on  Cazales, 
i.  278-9. 
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Montmorency  (-Laval) ,  comte  Mathieu 
de,  dep.  N.,  i.  94,  266. 

Montmorin  (-Saint-Herem),  comte  de, 
(1745 -f- 1792),  Foreign  Min.  (Feb. 
1787-12  July  1789,  16  July  1789- 
31  Oct.  1791),  ii.  31-2  ;  applies  to 
Assembly  on  behalf  of  Spanish 
Alliance,  i.  237-8  ;  a  second  appli- 
cation, 258  ;  agrees  with  Diplo- 
matic Committee,  261  ;  excepted 
from  censure  on  Ministers,  305, 
307  ;  encourages  negotiations  with 
Duport  and  Lameth,  ii.  34,  36 ; 
relations  with  Mirabeau,  see  Mira- 
beau  and  Court ;  his  functions  in 
Mirabeau's  plan,  i.  381-2  ;  relations 
with  other  deputies,  ii.  31,  37,  n.  3  ; 
uses  Duquesnoy,  i.  357  ;  his  opinion 
of  Barnave,  i.  357,  ii.  33-4,  and 
relations  with  him,  ii.  31,  n.  2, 
32-3,  36-8,  44,  199,  312,  n.  2  ;  he 
consoles  Mirabeau,  i.  389  ;  angers 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  ii.  37-8  ; 
approaches  A.  Lameth,  30,  38-9  ; 
negotiations  with  Jacobin  leaders, 
39-43,  45,  86-7,  206,  n.  2  ;  friend- 
ship with  Gouverneur  Morris,  q.v.  ; 
sends  letter  to  Ambassadors,  40  ; 
deluded  by  the  King,  41  ;  dejected, 
42,  43  ;  on  the  four  years'  and  non- 
re-eligibility  laws,  86 ;  approves 
Malouet's  scheme,  33  ;  in  danger, 
96,  99  ;  works  with  leaders  of  the 
Assembly,  99,  148,  199,  201,  202-4  ; 
views  on  acceptance  of  Constitu- 
tion, 230-1 ;  resignation,  263,  270  ; 
examination  and  murder,  312, 
n.  2. 

Barnave's  letter  to  [before  29  Nov. 
1790],  ii.  31,  n.  2.  See  also  i.  257, 
ii.  44,  87,  n.  2,  307,  n.  1. 

Montmorin,  Luce  de,  ii.  306,  n.  3. 

Morande,  Thevenot  de,  journalist  and 
pamphleteer,  ii.  235. 

Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  M.-L.-E.,  dep. 
Martinique,  i.  332,  ii.  58  and  n.  2, 

63. 

Morges,  P.-F.  de  S.,  comte  de,  dep.  N. 
Dauphine  (1734  +  1801),  i.  56. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  anecdote  of  Bar- 
nave,  i.  1 8 1-2  ;  friendship  with 
Lafayette,  i.  182,  ii.  41  ;  and  with 
Montmorin,  ii.  41-2,  43,  199  ; 
takes  part  in  negotiations  with 
Jacobins,  41-2,  86-7  ;  a  mys- 
terious transaction,  43,  n.  3  ;  on 
the  King,  173  ;  gulled  by  Bremond, 
206,  n.  2  ;  plan  for  King,  230,  n.  2. 
See  also  i.  151,  n.  2,  ii.  155,  206. 

Mortimer-Ternaux,  M.,  ii.  132,  193, 
n.  4. 

Mouchette,  the  allegations  of,  ii.  345. 

D 


Mounier,  Jean- Joseph,  dep.  T.E. 
Dauphine,  Pres.  (1758  +  1806),  i. 
50-1  ;  not  a  freemason,  42,  n.  1  ; 
influences  Barnave,  61  ;  Barnave 
on,  75,  132  ;  his  elections,  54,  n.  1, 
55  ;  writes  the  mandate,  57  ;  at 
opening  of  Club  Breton,  68  ;  a 
leader  of  the  Commons,  73,  76,  78, 
79  ;  motion  on  15  June,  85,  86  ; 
proposes  oath  in  Jeu  de  Paume, 
92-3  ;  important  motions,  98,  102  ; 
secretary,  99  ;  opposes  Barnave, 
104  ;  supports  Lally,  108  ;  drifts 
apart  from  Barnave,  115  ;  Bar- 
nave's  sorrow,  115  ;  a  foolish  story, 
115,  n.  1,  162  ;  likes  the  Bureaux, 
127,  and  regrets  old  rules,  132  ;  his 
party,  132-3,  171  ;  his  manifesto, 
134  ;  conferences  with  the  leaders 
of  Extreme  Left,  136-7  ;  he  reports 
for  Constitutional  Committee,  138  ; 
President,  144 ;  his  firmness  on 
5  Oct.,  146,  149,  150;  repartee 
to  Mirabeau,  146  ;  at  the  Palace, 
147-9 ;  his  account  clear,  146, 
n.  3  ;  chagrin  on  6  Oct.,  151  ;  a 
misrepresentation,  152;  he  retires, 
154  ;  stirs  up  opposition,  155,  157  ; 
foiled  by  Barnave,  155;  his  Ex- 
posd,  152,  157;  Barnave  refuses  to 
answer  it,  157-8  ;  his  Recherches, 
157  ;  relents  towards  Barnave, 
158.  See  also,  i.  37,  49,  n.  1,  56,  108, 
n.  2,  142,  ii.  21,  278. 

Mountain,  the,  the  name,  i.  166  ;  the 
party,  Barnave's  opinion  of,  ii. 
321-2. 

Moustiers,  de,  Body-guard,  ii.  112, 
n.  2. 

Muguet  de  Nanthou,  H.-F.-F.,  dep. 
T.E.  (1760+ 1808),  i.  364,  n.  3, 
382,  n.  2  ;   his  report,  ii.  179-80. 

Murinais,  G.  -  J. -F.  -  L. -Thimoleon, 
chevalier  de,  dep.  N.  Dauphine 
(1759  + 1831),  i.  56,  172,  ii.  94; 
angry  with  Barnave,  i.  376,  377. 

Nancy  mutiny,  the,  i.  289-90,  301-3. 

Napoleon,  ii.  143,  254 ;  Barnave 
prophecies,  185. 

Narbonne  (-Lara),  comte  de,  Min.  of 
War  (6  Dec.  1 791-9  March  1792), 
ii.  271  and  n.  1,  291  and  n.  4  ;  Bar- 
nave on  his  dismissal,  291-2. 

National  Assembly,  see  Constituent 
Assembly  ;  the  name,  i.  87. 
:  National  Guards,  instituted,  i.  101, 
105-6  ;  at  Versailles  on  5  and  6 
Oct.,  I47-52  :  gatherings  of,  263  ; 
at  the  Federation,  276  ;  their  oath, 
263,  n.  2  ;  affaire  Gerdret,  232-3  ; 
a   club,    233 ;     attachment    to    C. 
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Lameth,  310,  312  ;  at  Mirabeau's 
funeral,  ii.  29;  disobey  Lafayette, 
39;  an  offer  to  enforce  decree  of 
15  May,  73;  called  out,  102;  be- 
haviour after  King's  flight,  98,  99, 
115,  120,  123-7;  and  at  Champ  de 
Mars  meeting,  191. 
Barnave  on,  i.  105, 233-4,  "■  I3°-  279- 

Necker,  Jacques  (1732 +  1804),  Con- 
troller-General of  the  Finances 
(25  Aug.  1788 — 12  July  1789,  15 
July  1789-4  Sept.  1790),  Barnave 
on,  i.  142,  143,  304,  n.  1 ;  Cazales  on, 
304  ;  his  popularity,  i.  97,  99,  107, 
294. 
Returns  to  Ministry,  i.  53;  mis- 
judges situation,  43,  69,  78,  n.  1 ; 
speech  at  opening  of  States- 
General,  71  ;  '  Plan  of  Conciliation,' 
80-1,  83,  88  ;  disapproves  King's 
measures,  95  ;  does  not  satisfy 
advanced  party,  97  ;  his  dismissal, 
101  ;  motions  on,  102,  104  ;  his 
recall,  105  ;  obtains  Besenval's  re- 
lease, 113  ;  consults  Barnave  on 
veto,  138,  ii.  31  ;  report  on  veto, 
i.  139  ;  financial  expedients,  142-3, 
191  ;  Lafayette  a  partisan,  226-7  • 
advice  to  King,  267  ;  resigns,  304. 
See  also,  i.  10,  n.  2,  59,  73,  90,  206, 
ii.  20,  n.  2. 

Nicholas,  called  '  coupe-tete ',  i.  151. 

Nimes,  disturbances  at,  ii.  1. 

Noailles,  E.-M.-L.,  marquis  de,  French 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  ii.  201,  293, 
n.  1. 

Noailles,  Louis-Marie,  vicomte  de, 
dep.  N.  Nemours,  Pres.  (17564- 
1804),  brings  news  from  Paris,  i. 
103  ;  forestalls  d'Aiguillon,  130  ; 
a  leading  Jacobin,  216,  219,  307, 
382;  prominent  in  Assembly,  170, 
ii.  47  ;  duel  with  Barnave,  i.  238, 
282  ;  motion  on  19  June,  265-6  ; 
in  Mme  Roland's  salon,  ii.  82  ; 
throws  up  his  commission,  295. 
See  also  i.  251,  260,  355,  ii.  128. 

Noel,  F.-J.-M.,  Jacobin,  i.  216. 

Nompere  de  Champagny,  J.-B.  de, 
dep.  N.,  i.  324. 

Notables,  Assembly  of  the,  i.  42,  70. 

Nouvelliste  de  France,  he,  ii.  23,  n.  2. 

Oelsner,  Konrad,  Jacobin,  i.  121,  357 
and  n.  3,  382,  n.  2,  ii.  81-2,  190, 
195,  n.  4  ;  on  Barnave,  i.  359,  n.  1, 
ii.  105,  n.  5,  107. 

Oge,  Vincent,  his  rebellion,  ii.  7-8, 
72  ;   Barnave  pities  him,  66. 

Orateur  du  Peuple,  i.  217. 

Orleans,  Louis-Philippe-Joseph,  due 
d',   dep.   N.   Crepy-en-Valois,   dep. 


Con.  (1747,  ex.  1793),  popular, 
i.  70,  101,  294 ;  joins  Assembly,  98  ; 
his  party,  Barnave' s  doubts,  131  ; 
sent  away  by  Lafayette,  158,  205, 
226-7,  Barnave's  comments,  227-8  ; 
implicated  by  Chatelet,  160-2;  Bar- 
nave's  speech  on  the  proceedings, 
162-3  ;  his  relations  with  Jacobins, 
222  ;  Petion  disapproves  him,  ii. 
128  ;  impossible  as  Regent,  170, 
172  ;  executed,  336,  355,  n.  5  ;  Bar- 
nave has  no  relations  with  him,  ii. 
352,  nor  have  the  Lameths,  ii.  302, 
n.  4  ;  pamphlets  on,  i.  160,  229. 
See  also  i.  1,  175,  373,  ii.  20,  n.  2, 
264. 
Orleans,  Mile  d',  ii.  78,  n.  2. 

Pacte  de  Famille,  the,  i.  237,  258-9, 

352. 

Page,  witness,  ii.  346. 

Pamphlets,  anonymous  ;  on  the 
'  Orleans  conspiracy  ',  i.  161,  n.  1  ; 
on  Barnave's  duel,  i.  287,  n.  2  ; 
connected  with  the  Club  monar- 
chique,  373-4  ;  with  the  Jacobins, 
221,  n.  2,  359-60.  See  also  i.  63, 
n.  2,  112,  221,  n.  2,  ii.  168. 

Paris,  clerk  of  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, i.  217. 

Paris,  Barnave  stays  in,  i.  30,  67  ; 
the  deputation  of,  81  ;  lists  cir- 
culated, 90  ;  attitude  in  June,  99; 
troops  round,  100  ;  Bastille  taken, 
101 ;  at  King's  entry,  106  ;  murders 
by  mob,  108,  186  ;  veto  unpopular, 
137-8  ;  state  in  September,  141-2  ; 
march  on  Versailles,  146  and  foil.  ; 
crowds  on  22  May,  252-3  ;  joy  at 
Federation,  274-6 ;  crowds  demand 
dismissal  of  Ministers,  304 ;  ex- 
citement after  Barnave's  duel,  287  ; 
sack  of  de  Castries'  house,  310 ;  non- 
juring  clergy  threatened,  368-9  ; 
calm  at  suppression  of  Octroi,  220, 
ii.  5  ;  riots  over  Club  monarchique, 
377  ;  ferment  and  riots  over  Mes- 
dames'  departure,  379,  380,  385; 
King  stopped  by  mob,  ii.  39  ;  be- 
haviour on  21  June,  97,  98-9  ; 
scene  on  25  June,  127-8  ;  relief- 
works  closed,  discontent,  173-4; 
meetings  in  Champ  de  Mars,  188- 
9  ;  '  Massacre  '  of,  190-1  ;  opinion 
changes,  195  ;  joy,  233.  Barnave 
on,  276-7. 

Paris,  de  Juigne,  Archbishop  of,  dep. 
C,  i.  98,  146. 

Parlements,  the,  i.  8,  14-15,  42-4,  53  : 
Barnave  on,  45-6,  45,  n.  1,  185, 
n.  2  ;  resistance  to  Assembly,  185— 
6  ;    suppressed,  186. 
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Patriate  francais,  i.  320,  ii.  296. 

Payen-Boisneuf,  J.,  dep.  T.E.  i.  324. 

Pelerin  de  la  Buxiere,  L.-J.,  dep.  T.E., 
i.  324. 

Pellenc,  J. -J.,  Mirabeau's  secretary, 
i.  243,  drafts  letter  to  Ambassa- 
dors, ii.  40;  advises  King  and 
drafts  his  letter,  231  ;  corre- 
spondence with  Lamarck,  270,  271, 
273,  274,  285,  291,  n.  4. 

Peltier  (or  Pelletier),  Jean,  journalist 
and  pamphleteer,  i.  63,  n.  2,  159, 
161-2. 

Perier,  Augustin,  i.  46,  n.  1,  49,  n.  I. 

Perrier  (properly  Perier),  ii.  340. 

Petion  de  Villeneuve  (properly 
Petion),  Jerome,  dep.  T.E. 
Chartres,  Pres.,  dep.  Con.  (1756  + 
1794),  i.  329-30;  as  a  speaker,  i. 
177;  in  the  Assembly,  i.  85,  97; 
on  5  Oct.,  118,  145  ;  a  leading 
Jacobin,  216;  in  War  and  Peace 
debates,  240  ;  his  bill,  241,  246, 
248,  251,  255  ;  controversy  with 
Mirabeau,  257  ;  relations  with  von 
der  Goltz,  254  ;  on  Avignon  Com- 
mittee, 295,  n.  1,  ii.  49  ;  speech  on 
slave-trade,  i.  353  and  n.  3  ;  op- 
posed to  Barnave's  Colonial  policy, 
i.  328,  345,  ii.  57,  n.  3,  62,  63  ;  one  of 
'the  thirty',  i.  382,  n.  2;  exalted 
to  lower  Barnave,  i.  358  ;  in  the 
Assembly,  i.  259,  372,  ii.  19,  44, 
83  ;  stays  away  from  Mirabeau's 
funeral,  ii.  29  ;  in  Mme  Roland's 
salon,  82  ;  share  in  law  for- 
bidding re-election,  87,  88  ;  a 
commissary,  109-10  ;  on  the  re- 
turn from  Varennes,  113-29; 
fables,  in,  127,  n.  1,  168  ;  his 
account  of  the  journey,  i.  3,  ii.  112, 
132  ;  reports  to  Assembly,  130, 
and  to  Jacobins,  13 1-2  ;  a  repub- 
lican, 171  ;  speech  on  13  July,  182  ; 
receives  petitioners,  189  ;  remains 
a  Jacobin,  194  ;  on  Revision  Com- 
mittee, 205,  209,  2ii,  221 ;  ovation, 
257  ;  Mayor  of  Paris,  274  and  n.  5, 
322  ;  his  fate,  127-8.  See  also  i.  1, 
217,  306,  350,  ii.  90,  n.  2,  107,  207. 

Petitions,  law  on,  ii.  45-6. 

Petitjean,  C.-L.,  dep.  Con.,  ii.  327. 

Philippe-figalite,  see  Orleans,  due  d'. 

Picot,  see  Madame  C.  Lameth. 

Pillnitz,  declaration  of,  ii.  203,  234-5. 

Pinon,  the  allegations  of,  ii.  345. 

Pison  du  Galland,  A.-F.,  dep.  T.E. 
Dauphine  (1747  + 1826),  i.  56,  84, 
89,  96,  155,  n.  3. 

Pitt,  William,  i.  254,  258,  260-2,  322, 
ii.  68  ;  Barnave  on  his  policy,  i.  262, 
ii.  67-8. 


Poignot,  J.-L.,  dep.  T.E.  Paris,  i. 
192,  n.  2. 

Point  du  Jour,  i.  177. 

Poitiers,  Beaupoil  de  Saint-Aulaire, 
Bishop  of,  dep.  C,  i.  369. 

Poix,  L.-P.-M.-A.  de  Noailles,  prince 
de,  dep.  N.,  i.  282. 

Polignacs,  the,  i.  105. 

Polignac,  Mme  de,  ii.  136. 

Pons,  de,  one  of  the  eighty-five,  i.  341, 
342,  n.  1. 

Pope,  the  (Pius  VI),  negotiations 
with,  i.  364-5. 

Populus,  M.-E.,  dep.  T.E.  (ex.  1794), 
i.  83. 

Potemkin,  Prince,  i.  122. 

Presle,  de,  Barnave's  uncle,  i.  180. 

Presle,  de,  Barnave's  cousin,  i.  40. 

Prieur,  Pierre-Louis,  dep.  T.E.  Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne,  dep.  Con.  (1756  + 
1827),  i.  178,  382,  n.  2,  ii.  211,  257  ; 
reads  for  Barnave,  i.  343  ;  his 
views  on  education,  ii.  78  ;  Bar- 
nave supports,  94. 

Princes,  the,  i.  68,  103,  ii.  270,  306, 
n.  3  ;  their  policy,  i.  69,  379,  ii. 
202-3,  234  ;  impossible  as  Regents, 
ii.  170;   overture  to,  224. 

Protestants,  disabilities  of,  i.  9-10,  19, 
21,  38  ;   removed,  19,  n.  3. 

Prugnon,  P. -J.,  dep.  T.E.,  ii.  88. 

Prussia,  King  of,  Frederick,  Mira- 
beau's letter  to,  i.  386. 

Prussia,  King  of  (Frederick- William 
II),  i.  254,  11.4,  373,  ii.  234. 

Queen,  the,  see  Marie-Antoinette. 
Quinet,   Edgar,  i.   157,   203,  ii.   119, 
259. 

Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,  Jean-Paul, 

dep.  T.E.  Nimes,  Pres.,  dep.  Con. 

(1743,  ex.  1793),  i.  74;   prominent 

in  early  days,  78,  79,  80,  85,  132; 

on  Constitutional  Committee,  139, 

n.  3,  ii.  206,  212. 
Raimond,  spokesman  of  the  mulat- 

toes,  i.  317,  n.  2  and  n.  3,  334,  ii. 

57,  n.  3,  77,  249  ;   his  speech,  ii.  69- 

70  ;  his  petition,  75. 
Ramond,  L.-F.-E.,  dep.  Leg.,  ii,  262. 
Raynal,  Abbe,  ii.  33,  his  letter,  93. 
Ravaillac,  '  regicide,'  i.  359. 
Redon,  C,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  79. 
Re-election,  laws  forbidding,  ii.  84-9, 

209-10,  219. 
Regnaud,Michel-Louis-£tienne,   dep. 

T.E.    Saint- Jean-d'Angely  (1761  + 

1819),  i.  179,  388,  ii.  104;   in  the 

Assembly,  i.  385,  ii.  96,  191,   192  ; 

active  in  Colonial  debates,    ii.  62 

63,  64,  66,  242. 
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Regnier,  C.-A.,  dep.  T.E.,  ii.  101. 

Reubell,  Jean-Francis,  dep.  T.E. 
Colmar,  Pres.,  dep.  Con.  (1747  + 
1807),  i.  177,  382,  n.  2  ;  in  the  As- 
sembly, i.  239,  259,  283,  306,  ii.  247, 
255,  211  ;  his  article  on  15  May, 
ii.  70,  72  ;  taunts  Barnave,  71  ; 
attack  on  Lafayette,  97-8,  107. 
See  also  i,  307  ;  ii.  194,  207. 

Revol,  Pierre,  dep.  T.E.  Dauphine 
(1748+  1811),  i.  56,  57,  155,  n.  3, 
ii.  324,  n.  1 ;  Bar  strikes  on  his 
account,  i.  34  ;  shares  Barnave' s 
lodgings,  67,  106. 

Revolution,  the,  ideals  and  tenets,  i. 
15,  50-1,  185,  230-1  ;  change  in 
spirit,  i.  269,  ii.  78,  259. 

Revolutions  de  Paris,  i.  167,  ii.  44,  170, 
172. 

Reybaz,  E.-S.,  Genevese,  i.  192,  207, 
249,  n.  2,  ii.  26. 

Reynaud,  comte  de,  dep.  St.  Domingo, 

i-  324- 

Ricce,  de,  officer,  ii.  271,  and  n.  2,  295  ; 
Barnave's  letter  to  [23-27  March 
1792],  ii.  291-2. 

Richard,  A. -J.,  dep.  T.E.  Dauphine 
(1734+ 1808),  i.  56. 

Richard,  jailer,  ii.  334. 

Richauds,  the,  i.  38. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  i.  8,  124. 

Rigaud  de  ITsle,  i.  25,  n.  1. 

Rigaud  de  ITsle,  L.-M.,  nephew  (1761 
+  1826),  Barnave's  letter  to,  Ver- 
sailles, 19  July  1789,  i.  106,  126. 

Riouffe,  H.,  ii.  339. 

Robert,  P.-F.-J.,  professor  and  jour- 
nalist, dep.  Con.,  ii.  21,  n.  2,  190; 
on  Barnave,  i.  309,  n.  1,  354. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  -  Marie  -  Isi- 
dore de,  dep.  T.E.  Arras,  dep.  Con. 
(1758,  ex.  1794).  "•  79-8i,  284; 
Barnave  on,  ii.  81,  106  ;  Duport  on, 
ii.  90  ;  his  popularity,  i.  294. 
In  the  Assembly,  i.  83,  173,  177,  259, 
281  ;  in  the  Jacobins',  i.  216,  307, 
359,  ii.  4,  11  ;  in  War  and  Peace 
debates,  i.  239,  240;  at  banquet, 
268  ;  on  friendship,  300  ;  a  con- 
trast to  Barnave,  301-2  ;  one  of 
'the  thirty',  382,  n.  2;  exalted  to 
lower  Barnave,  358 ;  on  Mirabeau's 
death,  ii.  27  ;  opposes  A.  Lameth, 
40,  n.  4  ;  champions  Jacobins,  46  ; 
in  Colonial  debates,  57,  n.  3,  58,  62, 
63,  65,  66,  69  ;  triumph  over  Bar- 
nave, 71-2;  in  Mine  Roland's  salon, 
82  ;  proposes  '  four  years'  law  ',  83  ; 
attacks  Diplomatic  Committee,  84  ; 
proposes  law  forbidding  re-election, 
84,  87-8;  elected  public  prosecutor, 
90  ;    answers  Raynal's  letter,  93  ; 


on  death  penalty,  94 ;  ascendency 
wanes,  95  ;  opposes  Barnave,  21 
June,  102;  makes scenein  Jacobins', 
102-4 1  his  ambiguous  opinions, 
171  ;  talk  of  dictatorship,  172  ; 
speech  on  14  July,  182  ;  receives 
petitioners,  189  ;  stirs  up  Jacobins, 
190  ;  remains  with  them,  194 ; 
champions  mutinous  soldiers,  227  ; 
in  Revision  debates,  211,  214,  215- 
16;  attacks  the  Committees,  227-8 ; 
on  Saint-Domingo,  241  ;  attacks 
Barnave  and  Lameth,  244-7  ;  in 
Colonial  debate,  251  ;  opposes  bill 
on  Clubs,  256  ;  last  word,  256 ; 
ovation,  257.  See  also  i.  121,  217, 
ii.  77,  107,  207,  283. 
Robinet,  Dr.,  ii.  137. 
Rochambeau,   Marechal   de,   ii.    102, 

295,  296,  298,  n.  1. 
Rochambeau,    D.-M. -J.    de     (son), 

officer,  i.  216,  ii.  295. 
Rochas,  M.,  i.  54,  n.  1. 
Rochebrune,  baron  de,  dep.  N.,  ii.  27, 

n.  2. 
Rcederer,  P.-L.,  dep.  T.E.  Metz  (1754 
+  1835),  i.   302,  ii.  45,   211,   214; 
taunts  Barnave,  245. 
Romans,  meetings  at,  i.  53-4. 
Roland,  Mme  (ex.  1793),  on  Barnave, 
ii.    83,    213  ;     on    the     Assembly, 
ii.  82-3;    her  salon,   82,   84,  210; 
starts  a  legend,  168  ;  disappointed, 
107,   195.     See  also  i.  350,  ii.  103, 
188,  n.  2,  336. 
Roland  de  la  Platiere,  J.-M.,  Min.  of 
Interior   (23  March-13  June  1792, 
10  Aug.  1792-22  Jan.  1793),  ii-  279. 
292,  298,  310,  322. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  i.  76,  208,  330. 
Romme,  Gilbert,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con., 

i.  268. 
Romoeuf,  L.,  ii.  97. 
Rose,  Dr.  J.  Holland,  i.  261,  n.  1,  262, 

n-  3- 
Rousseau,  J. -J.,  i.  208,  211,  268,  11. 

315  ;  Barnave  on,  i.  28-9. 
Roussillou,  P.,  dep.  T.E.,  ii.  242,  n.  2, 

252. 
Roux,  M.  Xavier,  i.  19,  n.  2. 
Rouzies,  J.-B.,  i.  265,  n.  2. 
Roy,  A.-J.,  dep.  T.E.,  his  outburst,  i. 

310-11. 
Rue  basse  du  Rempart,  i.  212,  n.  1. 
Russia,  hope  of  possible  alliance,  ii. 

198  ;   dispute  with  Great  Britain, 

ii.  67. 

Sabbats  Jacobites,  Les,  ii.  46. 
Sabbat,  the    Lameths'    supposed,  i. 

228. 
Saint-Albin,    A.-F.    de   Corbeau   de, 
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Abbe,   dep.  C.   Dauphine   (1744-f 
1806),  i.  56. 

Saint-Cloud,  Court  at,  i.  221,  307, 
309  ;  projected  visit  to,  ii.  39. 

Saint  Domingo,  i.  315-18  ;  sends 
deputies  to  France,  319  ;  on  the 
verge  of  rebellion,  321  ;  doubts  on 
Article  IV,  339  ;  mulatto  revolt, 
ii.  7-8;  fresh  disturbances,  15; 
reception  of  decree  of  15  May,  238- 
9  ;  negro  revolt,  253,  267  ;  con- 
cordat with  mulattoes,  253-4  ;  sub- 
sequent events,  254. 
General  Assembly  of  :  elected,  i.  319  ; 
illegal  acts,  339-40  ;  attacked  by 
Governor,  340;  dissolved  by  Na- 
tional Assembly,  342-6. 
The  eighty-five  members  sail  for 
France,  340  ;  stop  at  Brest,  341  ; 
behaviour  to  Colonial  Committee 
and  National  Assembly,  341-2  ; 
kept  in  France,  343  ;  Committee's 
intentions  regarding,  ii.  9  ;  fresh 
contumacy,  10-12  ;  defended  by 
Linguet,  12-13  ;  repentance,  15  ; 
petition  about  'Instructions',  15, 
53-5  ;  allowed  to  return,  238  ; 
elected  to  new  Assembly,  239,  and 
spoil  chances  of  conciliation,  254. 
Mulattoes  of,  i.  317,  333  ;  their  pre- 
tensions, 334-5  ;  their  rights  the  j 
real  subject  of  debate  in  Assembly,  j 
333.  n-  S7-9.  61-2  ;  their  letter,  70.  ] 
Provincial  Assembly  of  the  North, 
early  irregularities,  i.  319;  sub- 
sequent loyalty,  339-40,  ii.  238 ; 
address  of  28  June,  i.  343-4,  353  ; 
thanked,  343  ;  votes  a  bust  of  Bar- 
nave,  ii.  8 ;  its  deputies  in  France, 
i.  347,  ii.  9-10,  54. 

Sainte-Beuve,  i.  21,  n.  1,  31,  ii.  140. 

Sainte-Foix,  Radix  de,  acquittal  of, 
ii.  318,  n.  i,  321,  n.  1. 

Saint-Egreve,  Barnave's  parish,  ii. 
276,  278-9,  308,  340. 

Saint-Fargeau,  see  Lepeletier. 

Saint-Germain,  E.-C,  i.  19,  n.  4. 

Saint-Germain,  Mme,  see  Barnave, 
Julie. 

Saint-Huberti,  singer,  i.  32. 

Saint-Hururge,  marquis  de,  i.  387. 

Saint-Just,  A.-L.-L.  de,  dep.  Con. 
(ex.  1794),  ii.  283. 

Saint-Leger,  commissary  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, ii.  254,  n.  1. 

Saint-Marcellin,  Barnave  at,  ii.  327. 

Saint-Priest,  Guignard,  comte  de, 
Min.  of  Household,  and  of  Interior 
(3  Aug.  1789-24  Dec.  1790),  i.  141. 

Saint-Robert,  the  Barnaves'  house  at, 
i.  22,  ii.  276,  278,  308,  333;  meet- 
ing at,  i.  53. 


Saint-Simon,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.,  i. 

284-5,  3io. 
Saint- Val    l'ainee.    Mile,    actress,    i. 

202. 
Salle,  Jean-Baptiste,  dep.  T.E.  Nancy, 

dep.  Con.   (1759,  ex.  1794),  i.  382, 

n.  2,  ii.  211;  his  speech  on  the  King, 

ii.  182-3. 
Salomon  (de  la  Saugerie),  G.-A.,  dep. 

T.E.,  i.  79. 
Salvandy,  M.  de.,  ii.  144-5. 
'  Sanction  and  acceptance,' i.  139-40 

143- 

Sanson,  executioner,  fictitious  letter 
of,  i.  360. 

Santerre,  A.-J.,  brewer,  ii.  244. 

Savoye-Rollin,  Advocate-General  at 
Grenoble,  i.  35,  37,  48. 

Scellier,  G.-T.  (judge  of  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  ex.  1795),  witness,  ii.  346. 

Segur,  L.-P.,  comte  de,  i.  122,  ii.  37, 
n.  5. 

Semonville,  C.-L.  Huguet  de,  ii.  31. 

Septemvirate,  the,  i.  382,  ii.  212. 

Serent,  comte  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  151. 

Sergent,  A.-F.,  dep.  Con.,  ii.  193,  n.  4. 

Servan,  A.-J.-M.,  Advocate-General  at 
Grenoble,  i.  35,  37. 

Servan,  Joseph,  Min.  of  War  (ioMay- 
13  June  and  10  Aug.~3  Oct.  1792), 
ii.  295,  298,  307,  n.  3. 

Sieyes,  Emmanuel  -  Joseph,  Abbe, 
dep.  T.E.  Paris,  Pres.,  dep.  Con. 
(1748 +  1836),  i.  82,  132;  Barnave 
on,  i.  75,  117  ;  his  two  famous 
motions,  83,  85-7,  90  ;  attacks 
Camus,  89  ;  words  at  Royal  Sit- 
ting, 97  ;  originates  division  of 
kingdom,  188  ;  other  opinions, 
1 30-1,  138  ;  on  first  Constitutional 
Committee,  133,  n.  1,  and  on  second, 
!39»  n-  3  ;  nis  plan  of  legal  reform, 
IQ5-6;  a  founder  of  '1789',  224; 
Mirabeau's  appeal  to,  244  ;  hates 
the  Jacobin  leaders,  357  ;  active 
over  Regency  bill,  ii.  19  ;  at  Mira- 
beau's funeral,  29  ;  returns  to 
Jacobins',  45  ;  in  Colonial  debates, 
63,  65,  66  ;  his  declaration,  and 
excuse  to  Jacobins  for  it,  104-5  '> 
ambiguous  opinions  on  monarchy, 
171  ;  idea  of  Champ  de!  Mars 
Massacre,  191-2  ;  on  Constitutional 
Committee,  206,  209,  212.  See 
also  i.  42,  92,  n.  3,  181,  258,  ii. 
83,  107,    145,  n.  3. 

Sillery,  Mme  de,  see  Genlis. 

Sillery,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.,  dep.  Con. 
(ex.  1793),  i.  178,  290,  ii.  172. 

Societies  and  Clubs  : 
Amis  des  Noirs,  aims,  i.  320,  333  ; 
attitude   to    abolition  of    slavery, 
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Societies  and  Clubs  (cont.) — 

322  ;  ignorance,  i.  329,  352-3,  ii. 
241-2  ;  admire  mulattoes,  i.  333- 
4,  and  Oge,  ii.  8 ;  Barnave  on,  i. 
327,  346;  vote  of  thanks  to  C. 
Lameth,  i.  323  ;  anxiety  over 
Art.  IV.,  337-8;  their  opinions 
spread,  ii.  52  ;  their  manifesto,  52  ; 
triumph  and  fear,  72-3  ;  their  two 
positions,  241  ;  continued  self- 
satisfaction,  254. 

Augustins,  Society  meeting  in  the, 
1-223. 

Cercle  social,  ii.  172,  173,  n.  1,  175. 

ComitS  Crillon,  i.  223. 

Comiti  des  Trente  (Mirabeau's),  i. 
223-4. 

Cordeliers'  Club,  ii.  172,  173. 

Club  Breton,  i.  68,  84,  86,  92,  n.  3, 
130,  132,  212. 

Club  de  la  rue  des  Bons  Enfans,  i.  182. 

Club  des  Strangers,  i.  372,  n.  4. 

Club  des  Fdddres,  i.  233. 

Club  des  Impartiaux,  i.  223,  372. 

Club  Massiac,  aims  and  policy,  i. 
319-20  ;  hostile  to  Colonial  Com- 
mittee, 331,  and  does  not  answer 
its  invitation,  ii.  9  ;  defers  to  eighty- 
five,  i.  347,  n.  2  ;  but  refuses  to 
sign  their  petition,  ii.  53-5  ;  de- 
cides on  a  petition,  ii.  52-3  ;  sole 
relations  with  Barnave  and  the 
Colonial  Committee :  '  Instructions' 
borrowed  by  a  deputation,  ii.  53-4  ; 
an  explanation  given,  55  ;  thanks 
and  request,  73  ;  a  later  deputation 
about  Raimond,  74-5  ;  no  interest 
in  bill  of  28  Sept.,  243  ;  Barnave's 
denial,  282-3  ;  their  papers  mixed 
with  his,  i.  347-8. 

Club  monarchique,  i.  372-3,  375-6  ; 
Barnave's  imaginary  denunciation, 
373-4,  and  real  one,  363,  371,  376- 
7  ;  their  anger,  377-8  ;  their  com- 
ments on  his  circular,  ii.  4  ;  their 
decay,  i.  378-9  ;  Montmorin's  testi- 
monial, ii.  37-8. 

Club  Valois,  i.  181-2,  282. 

Duport's  Constitutional  Club,  i.  116. 

Feuillants'  Club,  Barnave's  account 
of  foundation,  ii.  193-4  ;  Jacobin 
invitations  refused,  195,  236-7  ; 
Barnave  in,  i.  125,  ii.  210,  236-7  ; 
address  to  affiliated  societies,  237  ; 
club  nearly  extinct,  237  ;  revival, 
272-3  ;  Barnave  rejoins,  273  ; 
scenes  in,  273-4  ;  expelled  from 
Feuillants',  274  ;  Barnave  and  his 
friends  get  an  address  rejected, 
274  ;  address  of  16  Jan.,  275  ;  dis- 
repute of  Club,  275  ;  Barnave  on 
its  failure,  195,  275. 


Societies  and  Clubs  {cont.) — 
Jacobins ',  the,  founded,  i.  212  ;  Bar- 
nave and  his  friends  known  as  '  the 
Jacobin  leaders',  212,  382;  pre- 
amble to  rules  written  by  Barnave, 
213-15  ;  his  ideas  of  the  Society, 
224-6,  235  ;  popular  ideas  of,  221  ; 
meeting-place,  212,  218  ;  Presi- 
dents and  members,  216-17,  382, 
n.  2;  proceedings,  212-13,  215,  218- 
19;  admission,  215;  subscription, 
224, n.  2;  no  women  allowed  in,  218; 
first  circulars,  219,  312,  n.  1  ;  jour- 
nal, 221-3  I  Club  traduced,  220, 
n.  2,  221,  359-60  ;  rivals,  223-4  J 
early  meetings  and  actions,  206, 
219-20,  302,  n.  1,  303,  n.  1,  ii.  11  ; 
early  colonial  policy,  Barnave 
speaks,  i.  323-4  ;  Barnave  answers 
Mirabeau,  20  May,  244  ;  Barnave 
President,  216 ;  his  motion  on 
6  June,  255,  264;  the  Club  occupied 
with  statues,  265,  n.  2  ;  meeting 
after  Barnave's  duel,  286-7  >  ne~ 
gotiations  between  the  leaders  and 
Lafayette,  231-2,  ii.  87,  n.  2  ; 
meeting  of  20  Oct.,  i.  306-7  ;  David 
commissioned  to  paint  picture,  313 
and  n.  4 ;  Barnave  much  ap- 
plauded, 313-14;  he  speaks  on 
duelling  and  announces  law  affect- 
ing Club,  31 1-12;  his  motion  on  the 
affaire  Gerdret,  232-3  ;  he  pre- 
sents deputies  from  Le  Cap,  347  ; 
he  writes  reply  to  Federes'  Club, 
233_4»  and  letter  to  Marseilles 
Jacobins,  on  Lafayette,  234-5  •' 
the  Club  and  civic  oath  of  clergy, 
372  ;  behaviour  to  Club  monar- 
chique, 373-6  ;  alarm  at  La  Cha- 
pelle  riot,  375-6  ;  Mesdames'  de- 
parture, 379,  Barnave  speaks  on 
it,  381  ;  he  goes  on  deputation  to 
Societe  f rater nelle,  20  Feb.,  220; 
sitting  of  28  Feb.,  387-8  ;  Barnave 
carries  resolution  of  confidence  in 
A.  Lameth,  388-9  ;  he  carries  a 
circular,  11  March,  ii.  3-4;  and 
speaks  on  ministerial  organization, 
21  ;  circular  to  Border  Societies,  i. 
•  221  ;  Menou  complains  of  Mont- 
morin,  ii.  37-8  ;  deputation  to 
Mirabeau,  headed  by  Barnave,  25  ; 
sitting  after  Mirabeau's  death,  28- 
9,  84,  n.  2  ;  Barnave  speaks  on 
National  Guards,  177,  n.  2  ;  Club 
changes  character,  45  ;  law  which 
affects  it,  45-6  ;  sitting  of  1 1  May, 
Brissot  and  Barnave  speak,  76-7  ; 
sitting  of  13  May,  77  ;  the  leaders 
cease  to  attend,  77-8  ;  meeting- 
place  changed,   women   admitted, 
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Societies  and  Clubs  (cont.)— 

78  ;  new  journal,  i.  215,  ii.  78  ; 
'  Young  Communicants' '  visit,  78  ; 
sitting  of  21  June,  102-5  ;  Barnave 
carries  a  circular,  105  ;  Barnave 
and  Petion  report,  26  June,  131-2  ; 
a  republic  rejected,  173  ;  sitting 
of  15  July,  189;  and  of  16  July, 
190  ;  Club  nearly  extinct,  193-5  > 
attempts  to  get  Feuillants  back, 
195,  236-7  ;  revival,  195  ;  Bar- 
nave and  his  friends  struck  off  list, 
252  ;  law  intended  to  curb  Club, 
255~6  >  jealousy  of  Feuillants,  273. 
SociUe  de  la  Revolution,    Jacobins' 

first  name,  i.  212. 
SociiU  de  I78g,  i.  224  ;  Barnave 
on,  224,  226  ;  his  attempt  at  re- 
union fails,  264  ;  a  banquet,  268  ; 
Club  monarchique  repudiated,  378  ; 
Club  attends  Mirabeau's  funeral, 
ii.  29  ;  votes  against  Barnave  with 
the  Right,  51,  and  with  Extreme 
Left,  63,  64,  87 ;  dislikes  '  four 
years'  law',  84;  negotiations  with 
Jacobins,  86-7  ;  Club  comes  to 
Jacobins',  21  June,  103. 
Sociiti  du  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume, 

i.  94,  n.  2,  268-9. 
SociitS  Jraternelle  seante  aux  Jacobins, 
i.  218,  n.  3,  220,  312-3,  ii.  78. 

Sorel,  M.  i.  177,  254,  n.  4,  262,  ii.  202, 
234.  259,  284,  n.  3. 

Spain  :  and  France,  see  Pacte  de 
Famille;  quarrel  with  Great  Britain, 
i.  236-7,  258-62. 

Spielmann,  Baron,  ii.  154. 

Stael,  Baron  de,  Swedish  Ambassador, 
i.  276,  315,  ii.  203,  n.  4,  231,  n.  3, 

233- 
Stael,  Mine  de,  consults  Barnave  for 

Necker,  i.  138 ;  his  note  to,  [10  Sept. 

1789]   138-9  ;    on  the  Constituent 

Assembly,  360. 
Stanhope,  Lord,  261,  n.  1. 
Stern,  M.  Alfred,  ii.  208. 
Sterne,  L.,  i.  39. 

Suleau,  F.L.,  pamphleteer,  ii.  47,  n.  1 . 
'  Suppleants,'  i.  56. 

Taine,  H.,  i.  168. 

Talleyrand  (-Perigord),  Charles-Mau- 
rice de,  Bishop  of  Autun,  dep. 
C.  Autun,  Pres.  (1754+ 1838),  i. 
177-8  ;  in  the  Assembly,  i.  100, 
132  ;  on  first  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee, 133,  n.  1  ;  and  on  second, 
139,  n.  3,  ii.  206,  212  ;  a  founder 
of  '  1789',  i.  224;  at  Federation, 
276;  reads  Mirabeau's  speech,  202, 
ii.  26;  proposes  a  loan,  ii.  95  ;  re- 
lations   with    Ministers,    33,    291, 


n.  4  ;  and  with  Brissot's  party, 
294.  See  also  i.  381,  ii.  45,  155, 
321. 

Tallien,  J.-L.,  dep.  Con.,  i.  217. 

Talma,  actor,  i.  216. 

Talon,  A.-O.,  dep.  N.,  ii.  31,  32. 

Tarbe,  L.-H.  (1753  +  1806),  Finance 
Min.  (18  May  1791-23  March  1792), 
ii.  291,  n.  4,  341  ;    impeached,  307. 

Target,  Guy-Jean-Baptiste,  dep.  T.E. 
Paris  hors  les  murs,  Pres.  (1733  + 
1806),  i.  74 ;  prominent  in  early 
days,  77,  79,  88,  89  ;  speaks  in 
Jeu  de  Paume,  93  ;  in  the  As- 
sembly, 113,  132,  164,  ii.  83;  on 
Constitutional  Committee,  i.  139, 
n-  3.  273,  ii.  206  ;  extinguished  by 
ridicule,  i.  175  ;  reads  last  proces- 
verbal,  ii.  257. 

Taube,  Baron,  ii.  157. 

Tesse,  Mme  de,  i.  162, 

Thermomctre  du  Jour,  ii.  279. 

Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  i.  175. 

Thevenard,  A.-J.-M.,  comte  de,  Naval 
Min.  (i6May-l8  Sept.  1791),  ii.  74, 

239- 

Thibaudeau,  A.-C,  dep.  Con.  (1765  + 
1854),  on  Barnave,  i.  64,  125  ;  on 
Maury,  173. 

Thibaut,  Mme,  ii.  135. 

Thierry,  Jean,  i.  183. 

'Thirty',  the,  i.  303,  367,  382,  n.  2, 
384,  386. 

Thomas,  Mme,  witness,  ii.  346. 

Thouret,  Jacques-Guillaume.dep.T.E. 
Rouen,  thrice  Pres.  (1746,  ex  1794). 
i.  74,  200,  ii.  52,  n.  1  ;  prominent 
in  Assembly,  i.  79,  86,  164  ;  opposes 
constitution  of  Assembly,  87 ; 
temporarily  distrusted,  132  ;  on 
Constitutional  Committee,  139, 
n.  3,  ii.  206  ;  his  famous  report,  i. 
188  ;  supports  Barnave  over  re- 
ligious orders,  193,  and  civic  oath 
of  clergy,  368  ;  on  Colonial  Com- 
mittee, 324,  341,  ii.  11  ;  plan  of 
legal  reform,  i.  195-6  ;  a  founder 
of  '1789',  224;  President,  237; 
mediates  between  Lafayette  and 
Jacobins,  231  ;  consulted  by  Minis- 
ters, ii.  31,  33  ;  opposes  law  for- 
bidding re-election,  87-8  ;  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  King,  170  ;  re- 
porter in  Revision  debates,  206, 
211,  212,  214,  n.  i,  215,  219-20; 
reads  the  Committees'  '  Observa- 
tion', 221-2,  228;  presents  Con- 
stitution to  King,  229  ;  King's 
letter  attributed  to,  232  ;  at  ac- 
ceptance, anecdote,  232-3  ;  on 
the  last  day,  256-7  ;  arrested,  337. 
See  also,  i.  176,  381,  ii.  83,  300. 
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Tobacco,  Barnave  and  free  culture  of, 
i.  364,  n.  3. 

Tonnerre,  due  de,  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Dauphine,  i.  20-1. 

Tonnerre,  due  de  (son),  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Dauphine  (ex.  1794), 
i.  47  and  n.  3,  48. 

Toulongeon,  F. -Emmanuel,  vicomte 
de,  dep.  N.,  i.  119,  191-2,  ii.  109. 

Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  ii.  254. 

Tourzel,  Mme  de  (1749 +  1832),  on 
the  return  from  Varennes,  ii.  112, 
114-29,  132,  n.  2,  180,  n.  2. 

Tracy,  A.-L.-C.  de  Stutt,  comte  de, 
dep.  N.  (1754+ 1836),  ii.  113; 
active  on  Colonial  question,  ii.  62, 
63.  69,  239,  241. 

Treilhard,  J.-B.,  dep.  T.E.  Paris 
ville,  Pres.,  dep.  Con.  (1742  +  1810), 
i.  82,  194,  366,  ii.  191. 

Tronchet,  F.-D.,  dep.  T.E.  Paris  ville, 
Pres.  (1726+  1806),  i.  82,  85,  ii.  26, 
66,  169  ;  refuses  seat  on  Constitu- 
tional Committee,  i.  139,  n.  3. 

Turgot,  i.  74. 

Vadier,  M.-A.-G.,  dep.  T.E.  Foix,  dep. 

Con.  (1736  + 1828),  ii.  181-2. 
Valence,  comte  de,  officer,  ii.  271  and 

n.  2. 
Valori,   F.   de,    Body-guard,   ii.    112, 

n.  2. 
Vatee,  witness,  ii.  346. 
Vaublanc,  V.-M.  Vienot  de,  dep.  Leg., 

ii.  262,  299. 
Vaudreuil,  marquis  de,  dep.  N.,  i.  305, 

n.  3. 
Vaulx,  Marechal  de,  i.  51. 
Vercheny,    the    Barnaves    at,   i.    16, 

22. 


Verchere  de  Reffye,  H.-F.,  dep.  T.E., 

i.  382,  n.  2. 
Vergniaud,  P.-V.,  dep.  Leg.,  dep.  Con. 

(ex.  1793),  ii.  262  ;    on  Barnave,  i. 

64,  n.  2. 
Vernier,  T.,  dep.  T.E.,  Pres.,  dep.  Con. 

(1731  +  1818),  i.  382,  n.  2,  386-7,  ii. 

244-6. 
Versailles,  Barnave's  lodgings  at,  i.  67 

and  n.  1  ;    mob  stones  Archbishop, 

98  ;     victims  buried,  153,  n.  3. 
Verwisch,  Pierre  and  Marie-Therese, 

ii.  354-6. 
Vienne,  J.-G.  Lefranc  de  Pompignan, 

Archbishop  of,  dep.  C.  Dauphine, 

Pres.   (1715  4- Dec.    1790),   Min.   (4 

Aug.  1789  till  his  death),  i.  55,  56, 

67,  n.  1,  94,  157  ;    President,  99. 
Viguier,  J.-B.,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  79. 
Villain-Daubigny,  witness,  ii.  345. 
Villars,  Jacobin,  ii.  39,  n.  1 
Villemotte,  de,  i.  164. 
Virieu,    Francois-Henri,    comte     de, 

dep.  N.  Dauphine,  Pres.  for  one  day 

(1754  +  1793).  i-  56.  133.  155.  n- 3.'  a 
bold  speech,  266  ;  in  the  Assembly, 

271.  304.  3»- 
Vizille,  meeting  at,  i.  52. 
Voidel,  J.-G.-C,  dep.  T.E.,  i.  178,  365, 

n.  2. 
Volney,   C.-F.    Chassebceuf  de,   dep. 

T.E.  (1757  + 1820),  i.  74,  79,  187; 

his  desperate  motion,  140  ;    Mira- 

beau  adopts  his  saying,  249. 
Voltaire,  Barnave  dislikes,  i.  28,  33. 

Washington,  George,  i.  182,  266,  ii.  65. 

Young,  Arthur,  i.  13,  64,  85,  n.  1,  187, 
215, n.  1. 
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